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A  Distinctive  'Tlea''  of  the  Disciples 

A.  C.  Brooks,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  came 
into  being  to  meet  an  urgent  need.  The  mainspring 
of  religion  had  run  down.  Denominational  dogma- 
tism and  doctrinal  bigotries  were  stifling  the  more 
liberal  thinkers.  These  thinkers  were  beginning  to 
seek  outlets  for  their  pent-up  convictions  and  that 
outlet  was  found  in  a  new  movement  that  liberated 
itself  from  ecclesiastical  boundaries  within  several 
large  denominations  such  as  the  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist.  At  Cane  Ridge  in  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, a  group  of  people  known  as  Presbyterians, 
taking  the  simple  name  of  "Christian"  had  regular 
meetings  in  which  union  among  Christians  was  em- 
phasized. This  group  of  Christians,  taking  the  Bible 
as  their  only  rule  and  practice,  advocated  Christian 
union'  before  the  Campbells  came  to  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  A.  W.  Fortune's  book,  "The  Disciples 
In  Kentucky,"  the  Cane  Ridge  log  meetinghouse  wit- 
nessed the  first  "plea"  for  Christian  unity  on  the 
basis  of  the  Bible  alone  in  1804.  The  messenger  of 
unity  and  the  man  who  subsequently  contributed 
much  to  this  growing  ideal  was  Barton  W.  Stone. 

Spirituality  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  at  a  low  ebb.  People  were  neglecting 
religion  as  they  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  forest 
clearing  and  home  building.  Mr.  Stone  sensed  the 
need  of  reviving  the  spiritual  life  in  the  two  com- 
munities where  he  served  as  pastor.  Cane  Ridge  in 
Bourbon  County  and  Concord  in  Nicholas  County. 
A  famous  camp  meeting  in  August  1801  brought 
thousands  of  people  from  various  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  even  from  Ohio.  Several  ministers  participated 
simultaneously  on  the  camp  ground  and  people  were 
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stirred  into  abnormal  religious  experiences.  The  re- 
vival spread  throughout  Kentucky  with  telling  effect 
and  stemmed  the  tide  of  an  ascending  infidelity  and 
a  dying  religion.  The  "liberal"  preaching  in  these 
revivals  won  many  followers  from  the  narrow  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.  Divisions  were  further  intensified 
as  efforts  to  save  the  dying  religious  life  were  under- 
taken. Mr.  Stone  and  his  associates  were  deposed  by 
the  Washington  Presbytery  and  they  forthwith 
formed  the  Independent  Stone  Movement  which  be- 
came a  strong  movement  for  the  unity  of  all  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  with  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  These  "Christians"  labored  for 
the  union  of  Christ's  followers  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible basis  and  they  had  no  thought  of  establishing 
a  new  party  of  believers.  In  an  address  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  Bar- 
ton W.  Stone  set  forth  their  purpose  as  "the  destruc- 
tion of  Partyism  as  the  bane  of  Christianity."  "We 
have  publicly  and  sincerely  professed  the  spirit  of 
union  with  all  Christians — we  have  neither  made  nor 
adopted  any  party  creed,  but  have  taken  the  Bible 
only  as  our  standard — we  have  taken  no  party 
names  by  which  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  others, 
but  the  general  name  Christian,"  said  Mr.  Stone.  He 
insisted  upon  the  fellowship  of  Christians  and 
stated,  "If  we  do  not  unite,  let  us  be  branded  with 
the  odious  name,  partyism."  Many  followers  were 
recruited  from  the  Presbyterian  churches  to  this 
new  note  of  union. 

The  same  thing  happened  among  the  Baptist 
churches  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  withdrew  from  the 
Presbyterian  church  because  of  denominational  re- 
strictions and  he  proclaimed  with  zealous  earnest- 
ness the  union  of  Christians.  His  Declaration  And 
Address  published  September  7,  1809  was  a  state- 
ment of  method  and  procedure  in  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians.  The  Christian  Association  of  Washington  or- 
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ganized  August  17,  1809  attempted  to  promote 
Christian  union.  Alexander  Campbell  came  to  Amer- 
ica shortly  after  the  publication  of  The  Declaration 
And  Address  and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  promotion 
of  this  ideal  of  union  as  set  forth  by  his  father. 

The  merging  of  the  Christians  under  Mr.  Stone 
and  the  Disciples  under  the  Campbells  gave  reality 
to  the  plea  for  union  by  these  three  great  leaders  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  This  union  was  per- 
fected on  the  belief  as  set  forth  in  the  Life  of  John 
Smith  that  "God  has  but  one  people  on  the  earth.  He 
has  given  to  them  but  one  Book  and  therein  exhorts 
and  commands  them  to  be  one  family.  A  union  such 
as  we  plead  for — a  union  of  God's  people  on  that 
one  Book — must,  then,  be  practicable.  .  .  .  While 
there  is  but  one  faith,  there  may  be  ten  thousand 
opinions;  and  hence,  if  Christians  are  ever  to  be 
one,  they  must  be  one  in  faith,  and  not  in  opinion. 
.  .  .  Let  us,  then,  my  brethren,  be  no  longer  Camp- 
bellites,  or  Stoneites,  New  Lights,  or  Old  Lights  or 
any  kind  of  lights,  but  let  us  all  come  to  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  only  Book  in  the  world 
that  can  give  us  all  the  Light  we  need." 

This  ideal  brought  forth  our  Brotherhood  of  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Union  has  been  our  plea  from  our 
infancy.  Its  emphasis  is  our  genius,  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Even 
though  it  may  be  charged  by  some  that  we  have  been 
a  bad  example  of  the  thing  we  have  preached,  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  realization  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  that 
"they  may  be  one." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  forefathers  dreamed 
of  organic  unity,  a  thing  we  now  know  is  impossible, 
and  even  if  possible,  impracticable.  Organic  unity 
is  not  desirable,  but  Christian  fellowship  is  impera- 
tive. It  is  imperative  in  a  world  like  ours  when  na- 
tions are  becoming  so  indissolubly  connected  eco- 
nomically, politically  and  socially.    An  early  name- 
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less  Christian  wrote :  "What  the  soul  is  to  the  body, 
the  Christians  are  to  the  world.  .  .  ,  Christians  hold 
the  world  together."  Christian  fellowship  is  the  one 
living  link  between  the  nations  at  war.  Kenneth  S. 
Latourette  in  "Towards  a  Christian  Fellowship" 
states  that  "Quarrels  between  Christians  are  the 
chronic  punctuation  of  the  history  of  the  churches." 
Increasingly  we  are  coming  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
these  words.  Christian  fellowship  does  not  depend 
upon  an  all-inclusive,  world-wide  organization,  but 
upon  a  willingness  to  share  the  fruits  of  our  com- 
mon heritages  and  a  determination  to  worship  God 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  allow  God  to  work 
through  us  in  perfecting  His  plans  and  purposes.  It 
is  based  upon  friendship  that  acknowledges  no  bar- 
riers of  race,  creed  or  station. 

We  have  made  progress  towards  a  World  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  through  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  been  privileged  to  actively 
participate  in  this  promising  effort  towards  union. 
As  a  Brotherhood  we  should  cooperate  to  a  much 
larger  degree  with  this  world  movement.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  our  history.  It  is  another  extensive 
effort  to  realize  the  dream  of  God.  After  all,  union 
is  God's  dream.  We  are  but  His  instruments  to  help 
further  the  dream.  We  have  seen  some  progress  in 
the  realization  of  the  dream  and  it  is  our  high  privi- 
lege as  a  Brotherhood  to  contribute  to  its  further 
realization  throughout  the  entire  world  by  our 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  tolerant 
and  cooperative  attitude  towards  other  bodies  of  be- 
lievers within  Christendom. 
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The  Significance  of  the 
Missionary  Spirit 

Stephen  J.  Corey,  Lexington,  Ky. 
•  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  need  of 
the  missionary  spirit  in  our  time.    I  feel  that  the 
following  are  some  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  its 
cultivation : 

L     It  is  explicit  in  Christianity 

There  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  Missionary 
claims  in  both  the  teaching  and  nature  of  our  re- 
ligion. There  would  have  been  no  Christianity  with- 
out the  missionary  spirit  in  the  past;  there  can  be 
no  vital  Christianity  without  it  in  the  future.  The 
incentive  to  share  with  others,  is  inseparable  from 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  and  his  teachings.  Simple 
ethics  and  humane  feeling  would  force  any  scientist 
to  give  to  the  whole  world  an  assured  remedy  for 
infantile  paralysis  or  cancer.  He  could  not  deny, 
withhold  or  refuse  to  make  available  to  the  race  such 
a  good.  Far  more  so  is  the  Christian  under  obliga- 
tion to  take  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Supreme  Good 
to  those  in  need  of  it.  The  urge  and  determination 
to  do  that  is  the  missionary  spirit. 

n.     It  is  vital  to  our  sense  of  mission 

If  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  a  destiny  in  the 
world  it  can  only  be  manifested  in  the  missionary 
spirit  of  our  people.  Not  simply  the  compulsion  to 
strengthen  a  denomination,  but  the  urge  for  our 
fellowship  to  have  a  worthy  share  in  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Both  the  conviction  that 
we  have  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  interpretation 
of  Christianity  and  that  we  have  an  inescapable 
responsibility  in  giving  the  teachings  of  Christ  to 
others,  can  only  be  made  valid  and  fruitful  through 
the  missionary  spirit. 
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III.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it 

The  missionary  spirit  is  not  only  explicit  in  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  likewise  indispensable  in  the  vital  life 
of  the  church.  To  with-hold  it,  stifle  it,  or  refuse  to 
cultivate,  is  to  quench  the  Divine  flame  inherent  in 
the  message  of  Christ,  take  the  prophetic  edge  from 
preaching  and  leave  the  church  in  the  stultifying 
eddy  of  self-content.  The  missionary  spirit  has  in 
it  the  driving  power  of  a  deep  motive, — ^the  motive 
which  comes  from  the  acceptance  of  the  lordship 
of  Christ  over  one's  life.  The  Jerusalem  Conference 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "We  cannot  live  without 
Christ;  we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  others  living 
without  him ;  we  cannot  be  content  to  live  in  a  world 
which  is  unChrist-like ;  we  cannot  be  idle  while  the 
longing  of  his  heart  for  his  brethren  is  unsatisfied." 
This  spirit  cannot  be  duplicated  or  replaced. 

IV.  It  stands  the  test  of  trying  hours 

The  real  missionary  spirit  does  not  run  from  dan- 
ger or  hide  from  attack.  Its  genuineness  is  tested 
by  evil  times  and  its  luster  made  brighter  by  dark 
days.  The  early  Disciples  had  it  and  the  flame  of 
persecution  sent  its  personal  representative  every- 
where witnessing.  The  dispersed  Chinese  Christians 
have  it  today — it  is  their  hope  for  the  future.  Nan- 
king with  three-fourths  of  its  Christians  leaving  in 
the  great  migration,  has  had  as  many  baptisms  in 
two  years  as  in  fifty  former  years.  Paul  stayed  at 
Ephesus  during  difficult  days  and  justified  his  stay- 
ing by  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  "a  great  and 
effectual  door  is  open  to  me  and  there  are  many 
adversaries." 

V.  The  American  Church  is  under  mandate  for  it 
First,  because  of  our  dangerous  spiritual  situation 

with  the  strong  undercurrents   of  secularism  and 
worldliness.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  possess- 
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ing  military  passion  in  order  to  guarantee  a  vital 
and  saving  Christian  faith  in  the  homeland. 

Second,  because  of  our  geographical  location.  We 
constitute  a  unique  bridge  connecting  the  popula- 
tions of  the  world.  To  the  east  the  raging  continent 
of  Europe,  the  blood  of  whose  races  flows  in  our 
veins.  To  the  south  of  Europe  the  vast  area  of 
Africa,  with  twelve  millions  of  that  continent's 
people  here  among  us.  Immediately  to  the  south  of 
us,  the  twenty  republics  of  Latin  America  with  their 
sub-Roman  religion  and  our  new  common  interests 
and  need  of  brotherliness.  To  the  west  the  millions 
of  Japan,  China,  and  India.  We  are  surrounded  by 
a  vast  ocean  of  races  for  whom  there  is  no  promising 
future  save  through  Christ  and  the  redemptive  love 
and  good-will  of  which  he  is  the  premier  advocate. 

Third,  because  other  evangelical  nations  are  large- 
ly blacked  out  in  this  war  and  America  alone  has 
the  freedom  and  an  ability  as  yet  unhampered  by 
conflict.  We  constitute  the  great  remaining  bloc  of 
Protestants  with  hands  not  yet  fettered.  Because  of 
this  we  have  a  unique  and  compeling  summons  to 
expand  the  knowledge  and  principles  of  Christ  which 
no  nation  hitherto  has  ever  faced.  The  only  way  out 
for  America  and  the  world  is  the  Jesus  way  and  His 
way  can  be  made  manifest  through  the  missionary 
spirit. 
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Pioneer  Disciples  in  Alabama 

Richard  L.  James,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Theoretically,  the  pioneer  Disciples  preacher  in 
Alabama  did  not  think  of  his  task  as  that  of  calling 
Christians  out  of  the  fellowship  of  their  churches 
but  in  reality  this  is  what  happened.  He  rather  at- 
tempted to  work  through  those  whom  he  contacted 
in  an  effort  to  restore  the  church  to  the  "Apostolic 
plan."  They  were  to  be  the  "leaven"  in  the  congre- 
gation to  leaven  the  whole.  When  this  "leaven"  be- 
gan to  work,  difficulties  were  experienced.  Charges 
of  "Campbellism"  were  brought  against  them  and 
they  were  dismissed.  The  result  was  the  split  in  the 
church  and  another  congregation  of  "the  ancient  or- 
der of  things"  formed. 

The  pioneer  preachers  in  Alabama  worked  inde- 
pendently of  organizations  at  first.  The  congrega- 
tion and  the  preacher  were  the  ultimate  authority, 
beyond  which  none  could  appeal.  If  the  congregation 
did  not  like  the  preacher,  it  got  rid  of  him,  and  if 
the  preacher  disliked  the  people,  he  moved  on  to 
another  place.  In  the  local  congregation  there  were 
elders,  deacons  and  a  church  clerk.  The  elders  looked 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church.  And  I  do 
mean  just  that.  A  glance  through  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  those  days,  such  as  are  available,  gives 
plenty  of  evidence  that  these  elders  took  their  jobs 
seriously.  A  wayward  brother  or  sister  was  soon 
brought  before  the  meeting  and  asked  to  correct  his 
ways  or  charges  were  preferred  against  him  and  he 
was  suspended  from  the  church. 

One  who  attempts  to  regain  the  accounts  of  the 
past  soon  learns  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  men  and 
women  who  took  the  job  of  church  clerk  seriously, 
for  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  so  often  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  happenings  in  churches  of  the 
past. 

The  importance  of  religious  periodicals  as  a  unify- 
ing force  in  these  early  days  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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Until  1849,  there  was  no  national  organization 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  for  many  years 
after  that,  nothing  effective  in  Alabama.  The  re- 
ligious magazine,  therefore,  served  as  a  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  scattered  congregations.  The 
papers  of  Stone  and  Campbell  were  for  many  years 
the  outstanding  journals  serving  this  function.  In 
1830,  the  Millenial  Harbinger  had  twenty-five  sub- 
scribers in  the  state,  and  the  subscription  list  in- 
creased through  the  years  of  its  existence.  The 
magazine  was  sufficiently  well  know  in  this  region 
in  1831,  to  warrant  the  Editor  of  the  Huntsville 
Democrat  quoting  its  articles  at  length  and  writing 
an  editorial  in  which  he  expressed  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell. 

A  part  of  the  procedure  in  winning  converts  to 
the  movement  in  those  early  days  was  to  have  the 
prospective  converts  read  the  Millennial  Harbinger, 
The  Christian  Baptist,  or  the  Christian  Messenger. 
The  ideas  spread  through  these  mediums  became  the 
sermon  material  for  many  of  the  early  preachers. 

Early  in  the  1840's,  however,  three  or  four 
churches  near  each  other  started  having  conferences 
in  which  business  of  common  concern  was  discussed 
and  acted  upon.  In  1847,  the  Shady  Grove,  Rock 
Mills,  Smyrna,  and  Rehoboath  churches  of  East  Ala- 
bama held  such  a  conference  and  appointed  "Brother 
Turner  to  preach  in  Pike  and  Fayette  counties  in 
Georgia  and  Tallapoosa  County  in  Alabama,"  and 
"Brother  Holiway"  to  preach  in  Benton  and  Paulden 
counties,  Georgia. 

Such  meetings  were  frequent  before  the  Civil  War 
and  several  of  them  were  being  held  at  regular  in- 
tervals. The  war,  however,  disrupted  progress  for 
some  time,  but  the  tendency  to  organize  continued, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  The  Alabama  Christian 
Missionary  Co-Operation  in  1886. 

Some  of  the  early  preachers,  as  well  as  church 
members,  opposed  the  conferences  and  "missionary 
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societies."  Campbell's  writings  in  the  Christian 
Baptist,  in  which  he  had  severely  criticized  mission- 
ary societies,  were  quoted  as  evidence  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  'innovations."  However,  they  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  in  1849,  when  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  Cin- 
cinnati with  Alexander  Campbell  as  president,  Alex- 
ander Graham  one  of  the  leading  preachers  in  Ala- 
bama was  listed  among  the  vice-presidents. 

The  fact  that  Campbell  allowed  himself  to  be 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  missionary  society 
helped  to  offset  the  influence  of  his  writings  in  the 
Christian  Baptist.  His  opponents,  never-the-less,  in- 
sisted that  such  an  action  was  a  sign  that  Campbell's 
mental  capacity  was  failing,  and  maintained  that 
the  Campbell  of  the  Christian  Baptist  days  was  the 
real  Campbell. 

As  for  Alexander  Graham,  his  influence  through- 
out Alabama  was  a  great  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  "co-operation  meetings"  and  finally  the  state 
society.  Because  he  is  an  example  of  the  excellent 
type  of  manhood  and  preacher  of  those  early  days, 
it  may  be  worth  noting  a  few  incidents  in  his  life. 

Born  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  November  29, 
1811,  Graham  received  an  elementary  education 
from  the  neighboring  schools,  paying  part  of  his  tui- 
tion by  teaching.  Under  Dr.  Ring  of  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
he  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  After  teach- 
ing school  for  some  time,  he  began  preaching  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  "the  re- 
formers." In  1843  he  left  the  Baptist  church  and 
became  a  member  of  the  "restoration"  movement. 
Shortly  after,  he  moved  to  Alabama  where  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
Alabama,  Graham  helped  James  A.  Butler  publish 
The  Disciple,  the  first  paper  of  the  movement  in  this 
state.  T.  W.  Caskey  wrote  concerning  Graham : 

". .  .  The  most  profound  logician  I  ever  heard, 
and  yet  as  tender  in  his  feelings  as  John,  the 
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beloved  disciple;  a  ripe  scholar,  and  yet  you 

might  hear  him  preach  for  years   and   never 

learn  from  his  preaching  that  he  knew  any 

other  language  than  his  mother  tongue.    With 

all  his  greatness,  he  was  as  unassuming  as  a 

child,  as  near  a  faultless  a  man  as  I  ever  knew." 

Graham,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  quite  a 

linguist  in  his  own  way.    He  read  Greek,  Latin  and 

French  with  the  greatest  ease  and  had  taught  them 

several  years.    He  was   also  able  to   read   readily 

Hebrew,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.    He  was  still 

occupied  with  the  study  of  Spanish  at  his  untimely 

death  in  1851. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  insert  these  items  con- 
cerning Alexander  Graham  because  they  illustrate 
the  point  that  these  early  "giants"  were  more  than 
just  "Bible  Men."  They  were  not  j'ust  men  of  "one 
Book."  They  were  cultured  gentlemen,  able  to  match 
their  brains  and  refinement  against  the  best  that  the 
old  south  produced  and  look  none  the  worst  for  it. 
A  dozen  other  of  these  leaders  in  Alabama  could  be 
named  to  illustrate  the  same  point. 

The  type  of  work  done  in  the  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous churches  soon  gave  a  name  to  them.  They  came 
to  be  known  as  "co-operation  meetings."  The 
churches  cooperated  in  conducting  a  revival  meet- 
ing, or  in  the  support  of  an  evangelist.  Later  on 
these  meetings  came  to  be  known  simply  as  "Co- 
operations." When  the  movement  grew  strong 
enough  to  have  significance  as  a  state  organization 
it  was  called  The  Alabama  Christian  Missionary  Co- 
operation. 

Membership  in  the  Co-Operation  was  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  The  Co-Operation  had  no  power  to  en- 
force its  will  upon  either  the  churches  or  ministers. 
Many  of  the  congregations  even  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  such  work.  The  ministers  of  these  churches 
argued  that  since  the  New  Testament  provided  no 
such  pattern,  such  things  were  sinful. 
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A  Re-Study  of  Pentecost 

W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Mo. 

By  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  his  disciples  had  been 
scattered.  By  his  resurrection  they  had  been  rallied 
and  recalled.  They  had  passed  from  doubt  and  de- 
spair to  faith  and  hope.  They  were  in  an  upper  room. 
They  were  "waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father." 
Opposition  frowned  on  them  and  danger  confronted 
them,  but  something  held  them.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  prophesied;  when 
their  young  men  saw  visions  and  their  old  men 
dreamed  dreams.  It  was  the  setting  of  the  stage 
for  a  miracle  of  spiritual  power ;  the  opening  of  the 
social  heart  for  a  gift  from  God.  This  has  never 
been  repeated  in  history. 

Suddenly,  visibly,  audibly  there  came  upon  the 
disciples  the  "power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  an  experi- 
ence of  ecstatic  reality.  They  "spoke  with  tongues" ; 
they  "glorified  God";  the  people  heard  and  won- 
dered. Through  the  day  they  continued  to  speak 
and  prophesy  and  testify.  Their  enthusiasm  was 
contagious.  The  news  ran  far  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Passover  pilgrims  and  temple  worship- 
pers. The  roll-call  of  those  pilgrims  by  their  nations 
and  tongues  is  significant — nearly  a  score  of  them. 
They  thronged  the  marble-paved  courts  of  the 
temple;  they  lingered  among  its  stately  columns; 
they  offered  their  sacrifices  on  its  great  altar,  threw 
their  tithes  by  the  handful  into  the  astonishing 
treasury  boxes ;  chanted  the  old  songs  of  Zion,  and, 
in  due  time  plodded  their  homeward  way.  One  loves 
to  think  that  the  first  Christ-centered  Pentecost  took 
place  among  those  thronging  pilgrims,  within  the 
precinct  of  that  mountain  of  marble  and  gold;  and 
one  loves  to  draw  mental  contrasts  between  truths 
that  live  and  marbles  that  perish. 

The  Man  of  the  Rock,  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys, 
was  the  chief  speaker.  They  all  spoke  and  continued 
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to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  the  challenging  one  of  the 
company  of  believers.  They  braved  the  frowns  of 
rulers  and  the  ridicule  of  the  frivolous.  They  were 
spirit-moved  and  knew  no  fear.  On  that  great  day 
the  Apostle  Peter  atoned  for  his  previous  mistakes. 
His  denial  had  been  that  of  a  disappointed,  crushed 
and  bleeding  heart.  Now  his  speech  is  an  avalanche 
of  challenging  proof  and  personal  witnessing.  Its 
climax  is  in  the  cry,  "Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly  that  God  has  made  of  that  same  Jesus, 
whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ." 

Many  were  "pricked  in  the  heart."  They  were 
convicted  of  a  national  sin.  They  would  save  their 
nation.  Therefore  they  cried  out,  "What  shall  we 
do?"  They  were  not  told  to  be  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  to  repent  and  be  baptized ;  and 
that  not  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  but  "for  the 
remission  of  sins."  That  is,  the  sins  that  must  have 
seemed  to  them  treason  against  their  God-sent  Mes- 
siah. They  wanted  to  avert  a  catastrophe  to  their 
nation.  Personality  enters  into  the  situation  only 
as  it  enters  into  the  national  group  situation. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  hundred  and  twenty  grew 
to  a  thousand ;  two  thousand ;  three  thousand !  And 
thus  was  born  the  miracle  of  a  new  fraternity  on 
earth.  Except  by  a  long  stretch  of  the  word  this 
fraternity  was  not  a  church.  The  church  as  later 
known  with  officers,  rituals  and  stated  seasons  of 
worship,  had  yet  to  come.  The  word  church  (ec- 
clesia)  is  not  used  in  the  best  texts  of  Acts  2 :47.  Its 
first  use  is  in  Acts  5:11.  What  Acts  2:47  says  is 
"The  Lord  added  the  saved  daily  to  their  number." 
(Moffatt.) 

We  think  of  a  church  as  a  group  of  believers 
hedged  about  with  creeds,  traditions,  sacraments, 
officers  and  governments.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  the  close  of  that  great  day.  But  there  was  a 
new  fellowship  with  the  risen  Christ  as  its  center; 
a  new  force  proceeding  from  a  new  rallying  point; 
an  unorganized  organism;  an  acord  planted — the 
oak  yet  to  be. 
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This  new  fellowship  had  no  theology  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles ;  and  that  was  not  theology ;  it 
was  personal  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  risen 
Christ.  It  had  no  sacraments.  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  simply  a  memorial  meal  together;  an  agape;  a 
love  feast.  Baptism  was  the  dramatized  expression 
of  the  new-found  faith ;  a  formal  way  of  saying,  "I 
believe."  This  new  fellowship  had  no  Bible  except 
the  Old  Testament.  It  had  to  make  a  Bible  of  its 
own;  generations  passed  before  it  completed  the 
task,  and  the  New  Testament  was  placed  beside  the 
Old. 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  one  must  read  the  rest 
of  Acts  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  Gala- 
tians,  Romans  and  First  and  Second  Corinthians. 


The  Minister  and  Democracy 

James  Barbee,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  our  democracy 
and  free  religion.  Observers  of  national  and  inter- 
national trends  seem  to  agree  that  both  democracy 
and  religion  are  undergoing  a  severe  test.  To  be 
alarmed  over  this  situation  is  one  thing — ^to  do  some- 
thing about  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  The 
question  before  us  all  is,  what  can  be  done  to  safe- 
guard Christianity,  democracy,  and  civilization;  or 
what  can  we  as  ministers  do  in  a  definite  way  to 
change  national  trends? 

It's  really  up  to  us,  for  ministers  are  the  guardians 
of  national  ideals.  Review  world  history.  Behind 
every  great  forward  movement  we  find  fearless 
prophets  of  a  better  order.  For  a  long  time  the  self- 
ish and  corrupt  politicians  have  scattered  abroad 
the  propaganda  that  ministers  should  stay  out  of 
politics,  should  stay  behind  the  pulpit.  This  propa- 
ganda has  been  spread  until  the  average  church 
member  believes  it,  and  even  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
clergy.   It's  time  we  woke  up.   In  other  countries  the 
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ministers  became  content  to  hide  behind  the  pulpit, 
but  eventually  they  had  no  pulpit  to  hide  behind; 
instead,  they  are  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  concen- 
tration camps. 

We  claim  Jesus  as  our  example.  He  certainly  did 
not  hide  behind  a  pulpit.  His  only  pulpit  was  the 
highway  and  the  byway.  Despite  abuse  and  criticism 
Jesus'  ministry  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  boun- 
daries of  a  local  parish  nor  even  the  temple. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  corrupt  political 
machines  truly  fear  ministers  in  politics  because 
they  know  that  a  sensible,  unselfish  minister,  who 
has  the  respect  of  the  people,  can  usually  bring  about 
their  defeat  in  an  election.  The  sad  fact  is  that  after 
leading  this  nation  in  the  founding  of  her  democ- 
racy, the  ministers  became  'so  busy'  that  they  turned 
politics  and  government  over  to  the  lawyers  and  to 
the  ward  politicians.  In  this  time  of  crisis  the 
ministers  must  again  take  the  leadership  of  govern- 
ment, in  city,  state  and  nation.  Suppose  at  this  very 
moment  we  had  a  Kagawa  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  a  Niemoeller  as  the  head  of  the 
German  government,  and  similar  men  in  key  posi- 
tions throughout  the  nations.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible for  these  men  with  Christian  ideals  to  come 
together  on  a  Christian  basis.  They  could  make  the 
nations  of  this  world  one  neighborhood  instead  of  a 
slaughter  pen. 

During  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  we  face  a 
very  critical  period.  It  has  been  proved  that  those 
at  the  top  can  dominate  and  destroy  the  masses.  Un- 
der such  tyranny,  whether  it  be  a  political  boss  in 
a  city,  or  a  dictator  in  Europe,  the  Church  is  hope- 
lessly weak  and  the  Cause  of  Christianity  is  dealt  a 
serious  blow.  The  only  hope  is  for  Christian  leaders 
to  seek  positions  of  authority,  to  run  for  political 
office,  and  to  let  the  influence  of  Christ  dominate  the 
Church,  the  market  place,  and  the  halls  of  parlia- 
ment. 
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But  what  will  happen  to  the  church  if  the  minister 
is  active  in  politics  or  runs  for  an  office?  We  have 
had  many  ministers  as  governors,  as  mayors,  and  as 
holders  of  other  important  governmental  positions. 
In  most  cases  these  men  were  outstanding  successes 
in  their  official  capacity.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  that  a  church  is  actually 
helped  by  its  minister's  taking  a  stand  for  civic 
righteousness  and  seeking  office  on  a  better  govern- 
ment platform.  After  a  minister  runs  for  office, 
whether  he  is  elected  or  not,  his  church  usually 
grows  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in  financial 
strength. 

Our  forefathers  had  an  old  proverb  about  the  use- 
lessness  of  pouring  sand  down  a  rat  hole,  and  much 
of  our  church  work  among  the  young  people  and 
young  adults  is  futile  because  of  the  corrupt  en- 
vironment which  undoes  in  six  days  all  the  Church 
does  in  one  day.  The  churches  could  multiply  their 
influence  were  it  not  constantly  being  undone  by 
corrupt  conditions  which  exist  because  illegal  vice 
and  crime  are  permitted  and  protected  by  grafting 
law  officials.  Local  corruption  means  national  cor- 
ruption and  an  open  road  to  dictatorship.  What  can 
ten  thousand  churches  do  in  a  nation  ruled  by  a 
bloodthirsty  dictator?  As  the  psalmist  said,  "If  the 
foundations  be  removed,  what  shall  the  righteous 
do?" 

Jesus  prayer,  "Thy  Kingdom  come  .  .  ."  From 
the  appearance  of  things  today  we  have  not  brought 
in  His  Kingdom  by  staying  behind  our  pulpits. 

Who  is  the  logical  person  to  be  in  a  place  of  au- 
thority— a  grafter,  a  political  crook,  or  one  who 
loves  humanity  and  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  mankind  and  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions?  Yes,  it  may  involve  criticism  and  much 
sacrifice,  but  either  we  are  going  to  have  a  world 
where  Christian  ideals  are  in  control  or  a  world 
where  trouble  and  bloodshed  increase. 
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A  Letter 

From  Dr.  Allen  Cabaniss,  Columbia,  Miss. 

Though  a  reader  of  the  Scroll,  I  am  not  a  Disciple. 
However,  I  have  decided  to  answer  your  qjuery, 
"Which  of  the  following  elements  in  the  'plea'  of 
the  Disciples  need  most  to  be  proclaimed  today?" 
As  an  interested  outsider  my  contribution  to  the 
discussion  may  have  some  small  value. 

Plea  Number  1  (Union)  and  Plea  Number  8  (Fre- 
quent observance  of  the  Communion)  are  the  ones  I 
think  you  all  should  continue  to  proclaim  very  loudly 
from  the  housetops.  This  is  not  a  denial  that  the 
other  pleas  are  of  course  important.  When  the  Dis- 
ciples emphasize  the  need  of  union,  they  have  no 
peculiar  polity,  no  peculiar  liturgy,  no  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  theology,  which  they  want  to  impose  upon 
the  reunited  church.  This  is  naturally  more  true  in 
the  north  where  open  membership  is  increasing, 
than  in  the  south  where  the  Disciples  churches  are 
still  quite  emphatic  that  immersion  is  necessary. 
Others  who  insist  just  as  strongly  as  the  Disciples 
on  union  do  to  a  certain  extent  vitiate  their  expres- 
sion of  the  plea  by  laying  down  particular  features 
of  their  own  group  which  they  claim  will  have  to  go 
into  any  reunion.  The  Disciples'  attitude  will  appeal 
to  the  larger  number  of  Protestants  because  it  is 
more  inclusive  and  democratic,  and  is  primarily  an 
appeal  to  Scripture  and  reason  and  commonsense 
rather  than  to  the  Holy  Tradition. 

The  Disciple  plea  for  frequent  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  comes  to  the  American  mind  also  as  a 
strictly  Scriptural  claim  without  the  taint  of  Ro- 
manism. When  some  critics  object  that  frequency 
would  tend  to  cheapen  this  sacrament  unless  decked 
out  in  glamorous  trappings,  they  should  be  caused  to 
look  at 'the  simplicity  of  the  Disciple  communion 
service,  which  makes  its  appeal  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  superstition. 
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The  Disciples,  being  largely  the  products  of  the 
American  frontier  spirit  and  not  burdened  with  a 
European  past,  can  safely  make  these  pleas  without 
antagonizing  the  essentially  dissenting  mind  of 
Americans.  Moreover,  with  the  Disciples  these  ap- 
peals are  not  new,  indeed  they  are  among  their 
raisons  d'etre,  thus  they  cannot  be  accused  of  "inno- 
vation." Another  fact  that  allows  the  Disciples  the 
privilege  of  making  these  emphases  is  that  they  are 
not  such  an  overwhelmingly  large  and  homogeneous 
group.  This  fact  does  away  with  the  fear  of  ab- 
sorption that  comes  immediately  into  the  minds  of 
other  Protestants  when  certain  other  groups  talk 
about  union. 


Indispensable  Friend 

Willis  A.  Parker,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

So  many  words  of  cheer,  greeting,  or  solicitude 
have  come  to  us  that  we  are  prompted  to  undertake 
a  kind  of  omnibus  reply.  If  you  are  an  old  friend  no 
explanation  is  needed;  but  if  a  new  one  let  me  as- 
sure you  the  form  of  the  above  salutation  is  not 
extravagant.  Social  life,  communities,  joint  partici- 
pation in  schools,  streets,  sanitation,  safety,  news, 
knowledge,  while  dispensable,  are  necessary  to  all 
except  the  bare  bones  of  existence.  But  friends  are 
indispensable,  in  a  world  wherein  the  framework 
of  amity  is  so  precarious  as  to  be  strained  by  every 
remotest  dislocation.  We  must  have  them  to  reas- 
sure us  the  world  is  not  wholly  selfish  and  cruel  and 
insane;  and  that  we  ourselves  are  not  alone  in 
clinging  to  those  hopes  and  ideals  by  which  we  con- 
trast the  unhappy  present  with  a  better  state  of 
things  and  strive  in  any  manner  to  realize  it. 

Christmas  finds  us  in  better  spirit  than  last  year, 
partly  because  we  are  better  adjusted  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  illness;  and  partly  because  the 
shock  and  severity  of  war,  although  the  fact  was 
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foreseen  then,  found  us  unready  for  its  unwonted 
severity.  But  we  now  seem  to  be  able  to  shift  from 
one  sorrow  to  the  other,  so  to  speak,  and  rest  one 
shoulder  at  a  time.  All  the  more  because  two  fine 
young  men  who  are  nephews  of  Kate's  are  in  the 
Canadian  service,  and  afford  us  a  kind  of  vicarious 
share  in  the  larger  cause.  We  are  sure,  too,  our  own 
personal  problem  has  enabled  us  more  readily  to  re- 
spond to  the  sorrows  of  others. 

I  remember  well  one  experience  when  a  wider 
concept  was  attended  by  an  emotion  that  fixed  their 
joint  effect  upon  me.  I  looked  through  a  glass  disk 
upon  certain  small  cells  aided  by  a  microscope.  Some, 
I  was  assured,  would  live  but  for  a  day ;  others,  with 
no  apparent  difference,  had  within  them  the  quali- 
ties to  divide,  metabolize,  and  develop  a  structure 
and  intelligence  kindred  to  our  own.  But  all  were 
alike  helpless  to  avert  disaster,  or  conrol  the  condi- 
tions of  their  existence.  A  grain  of  salt,  a  drop  of 
acid,  or  the  fitful  movement  of  a  hand  would  doom 
them  alike  to  extinction. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  parable  of  life  in  a  waterdrop ; 
a  picture  of  the  total,  sublime  tragedy  of  existence, 
lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  hand.  A  feeling  of  sickness, 
tears,  what  the  Greeks  called  sym-pathos  (to  be  sick 
with)  swept  over  me.  Not  the  poetic  feeling  merely, 
but  the  idea,  the  insight,  that  life  is  akin  in  being 
unitary,  unconscious  in  most  respects,  and  precari- 
ous because  at  the  mercy  of  indifferent  circum- 
stances, became  part  of  my  mental  outlook,  my  moral 
nature.  It  made  the  whole  world  a  living  kinship  of 
potential,  necessary,  and  friendly  accord. 

How  we  have  been  thrilled  by  Churchill's  pro- 
phetic words :  "We  shall  draw  from  the  heart  of  suf- 
fering itself"  the  fortitude  needed  for  Britain's  or- 
deal of  "tears  and  blood  and  sweat."  Only  a  seer 
can  perceive  such  resources  in  mankind.  Fortitude 
and  sympathy,  courage  and  tenderness,  lie  embedded 
together  in  unrefined  ores  of  human  nature.    Con- 
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templation  of  unconscious  life  in  cells,  of  animals 
marked  for  slaughter,  of  little  children  bewildered, 
but  not  clearly  aware;  of  prospective  bereavement 
of  wedded  or  unwedded  love,  of  neighborhoods  ex- 
ploded out  of  existence,  of  regions  and  races  made 
victims  of  malevolence,  doomed  to  witness  the  death 
of  their  culture  and  their  faith,  of  old  men  and 
women,  for  whom  the  sun  will  never  shine  again; 
who  can  look  upon  it  and  not  feel  rise  within  him  a 
protest  and  a  resolve  that  however  expressed  calls 
for  total  intelligent  consecration  and  for  total  effec- 
tive moral  action? 

Christmas  can  be  either  of  two  things.  It  can  be 
as  Lewellyn  Powis  says  of  religion,  the  "poetry  of 
existence,"  trimming  the  tree  of  life  with  mythology 
and  music.  Or  it  can  be  an  incarnation,  an  embodi- 
ment and  a  descent  by  privilege  into  the  tragic  levels 
of  existence,  a  divine  condescension  to  forgotten  and 
dumb  and  helpless  life  by  dedication  to  the  cause 
that  none  shall  be  or  remain  forgotten,  none  that  toil 
for  others  shall  be  hungry,  none  that  relieve  others 
shall  themselves  remain  unblest. 

"So  runs  the  dream"  of  "good,  at  last,  far  off,  for 
all" ;  so  often  ridiculed  but  just  as  often  returning  to 
justify  every  amelioration,  every  half -success  toward 
it. 

When  this  'winter  of  our  discontent*  has  given 
way  to  spring  may  it  find  all  who  survive  it  better 
and  braver;  and  the  world  a  friendlier  place. 
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Concerning  Theology 

Charles  M.  Sharpe,  McConnellsville,  N.  Y. 

I  note  that  you  are  calling  for  expressions  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  certain  items  that  have 
historically  formed  important  parts  of  the  "Plea  of 
the  Disciples."  May  I  volunteer  a  brief  word  upon 
number  3  of  your  list,  namely,  "Faith  in  the  person 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  without  theological  interpre- 
tation." 

I  would  first  remark  that,  so  far  as  the  second,  or 
qualifying  clause  is  concerned,  the  "Plea  of  the  Dis- 
ciples" has  never  included  it.  All  "disciples"  have 
attached  a  theological  interpretation  to  their  faith 
in  Jesus  as  a  person,  and  they  have  received  his 
teaching  as  that  of  one  who  has  given  the  fullest 
disclosure  of  God  as  the  "religious  object"  that  has 
ever  been  given.  Most  of  them  would  have  gone 
further  and  would  have  affirmed  that  in  Jesus  and 
his  teaching  God  is  finally  made  known  to  man. 

It  may  be  that  in  these  latter  days  there  are  some 
asserting  their  rightful  heritage  among  the  "Dis- 
ciples of  Christ"  who  will  now  declare  their  faith  in 
Jesus  and  his  teaching  while  yet  declining  to  assign 
theological  significance  to  his  person.  But  it  is  sure- 
ly open  to  question  whether  such  position  is  philo- 
sophically defensible  or  religiously  valuable.  Is  it 
philosophically  defensible  upon  the  basis  of  that 
view  which  finds  its  justification  in  a  cosmos  with 
humanity  as  a  part  of  it,  as  against  the  view  which 
either  divorces  man  from  the  universe  or  sinks  him 
in  it  without  a  trace?  To  the  religious  philosopher 
who  thinks  that  the  presence  of  man  as  integral  to 
the  universe  makes  a  difference  in  the  universe  every 
man  possesses  cosmic  significance,  and  the  men  who 
carry  the  ideal  of  humanity  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion possess  extraordinary  cosmic  significance.  But 
in  so  far  as  humanity  participates  in  the  value-pro- 
ducing, and  life  integrating  process  and  thus  be- 
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comes  the  best  key  to  the  understanding  of  that  pro- 
cess as  a  whole,  it  also  becomes  possessed  of  theo- 
logical significance.  If  this  is  true  as  I  believe  it  is, 
then  how  can  anyone  with  faith  in  Jesus  and  his 
teaching  fail  to  interpret  him  theologically?  With 
Mr.  Channels,  ''I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  without 
theological  interpretation."  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  theological  humanist  as 
our  own  Edward  Scribner  Ames  achieves  or  desires 
to  achieve  any  such  self-denying  ordinance.  Since 
the  service  of  interpretation  rendered  by  Professor 
Murphy  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Ames  any  fair-minded 
person  must  admit  that  the  latter  certainly  has  a 
"belief  in  God"  and  has,  insofar,  a  theology,  even 
though  he  might  prefer  to  call  it  an  ideology.  That 
he  would  also  assign  pre-eminent  worth  to  Jesus  as 
a  symbol  or  guide  to  theological  interpretation  some 
of  us  would  have  little  doubt. 

In  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  of  May  22,  1940 
there  appeared  an  article  by  "Pastor  Ignotus"  en- 
titled, "History  of  a  Friendship"  which,  as  I  read  it 
intently,  seemed  to  echo  a  voice  and  mind  which 
many  of  us  have  known  so  well.  One  passage  reads 
thus:  "Lo,  these  are  all  parts  of  his  way  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  known  of  him."  How  little  indeed ! 
Three  things,  however,  I  feel  prepared  to  say  today. 
First,  that  God  makes  himself  knov/n  to  us  most 
surely  when  we  are  willing  to  gamble  our  lives  upon 
his  existence,  when  we  say  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  God  is  like,  but  I  shall  live  and  die  as  if  he 
were  thus  and  so.  Second,  that  God  is  somehow 
Christlike,  vitally  interested  in  all  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants,  tender,  kindly,  loving.  Third,  that  God 
becomes  more  real  to  us,  not  when  we  seek  him  in 
etherial  regions,  but  when  we  strike  our  roots  into 
the  soil  of  our  universe  most  deeply,  sharing  in  its 
joys  and  heartaches,  its  hopes  and  disillusionments, 
and  all  the  myriad  human  experiences  that  go  to 
make  it  up."     Just  unite  these  three  points  in  one 
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integrated  view  or  conviction,  and  you  have  a  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  Jesus.  It  is  philosophically 
defensible,  and  it  is  religiously  dynamic.  It  needs  to 
be  proclaimed,  illustrated,  illuminated,  and  pas- 
sionately urged  as  the  very  center  of  the  "Disciples" 
plea.  I  think  that  is  vi^hat  Alexander  Campbell  felt 
when  he  wrote :  "That  faith  in  Christ  which  is  essen- 
tial to  salvation  ...  is  trust  or  confidence  in  him 
as  a  person,  not  a  thing." 

Later:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  interesting  letter 
of  the  2nd  inst.  with  reference  to  my  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  Scroll.  But  I  had  not  seriously  thought 
there  was  anything  in  it  to  stir  an  impulse  on  your 
part  to  answer  it.  I  should  be  quite  unprepared 
for  you  to  discover  in  yourself  any  violent  opposition 
to  anything  I  have  suggested.  I  can,  however,  easily 
conceive  that  you  might  wish  to  guard  against  any 
seeming  acquiescence  in  an  interpretation  of  your 
general  position  which,  again,  might  be  wrongly 
taken  and  perverted  by  some  "unlearned"  or  "cap- 
tious" critic. 

There  are  two  or  three  considerations  which  I 
would  modestly  propose  to  you,  without  the  slightest 
assumption  that  you  have  not  already  thought  of 
them,  or  that  they  would  cause  any  significant  al- 
teration in  what  you  would  write. 

1.  The  "Disciples"  have  indeed  attempted  to  dis- 
card the  theology  of  the  creeds  which  seemed  to  some 
of  them,  indeed  almost  all  of  them,  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  "biblical  theology"  upon  which  they 
have  consistently  prided  themselves.  But  that  they 
have  not  held  strenuously,  all  of  them,  to  certain 
views,  or  convictions  with  reference  to  God,  which 
views  they  believed  to  be  truth,  surely  no  one  would 
assert.  Prof.  W.  E,  Garrison  wrote  a  book  many 
years  ago  upon  the  "Theology  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell."  It  was  a  good  book  too. 

2.  As  for  the  present  desirability  of  discarding 
completely  the  use  of  the  word  "theology"  and  "much 
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of  the  idea  which  it  suggests"  I  would  remark  (a) 
that  so  long  as  we  affirm  "belief  in  God"  we  shall  be 
under  obligation,  as  intelligent  and  reasonable  be- 
ings, to  give  some  content  of  meaning  to  the  object 
of  our  faith,  even  though  all  traditional  concepts  or 
symbols  should  be  rejected.  If  we  "believe  in  God" 
we  must  surely  believe  in  something,  albeit  not  some- 
thing.  Any  genuine  effort  we  make  to  express  our 
faith  (or  religious  attitude)  will  result  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  theology,  whether  we  use  the  term  or  not. 
(b)  Astrology  indeed  gave  place  to  astronomy,  but 
the  stars  remained  relatively  undisturbed.  Alchemy 
gave  way  to  Chemistry,  but  the  elements  were  un- 
affected. The  enterprise  in  which  Alchemy  failed 
may  yet  be  prosecuted  with  some  success  by  modern 
Chemistry.  Indeed  something  in  that  line  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  There  is  no  great  difference 
whether  the  science  of  the  sidereal  systems  be  called 
Astrology  or  Astronomy,  only,  of  course,  fashions 
in  language  change  as  well  as  fashions  in  clothes 
and  ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact  theology  has  always 
tended  to  become  and  to  be  philosophy  of  religion. 
Some  theologies  have  been,  even  for  their  day,  bad 
philosophies  of  religion;  but  some  have  been  rela- 
tively good  ones.  Human  reason  would  never  com- 
pletely abdicate,  and  experience  would  insist  upon 
being  heard  in  reason's  court. 

3.  I  would  caution  you  against  too  great  empha- 
sis upon  the  Disciples  personal  allegiance  to  Jesus  in 
disregard  of  conceptions  of  his  nature.  The  convic- 
tion of  his  essentially  divine  being,  so  abundantly 
and  variously  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
always  so  vivid  in  their  minds,  notwithstanding 
their  rejection  of  extra-biblical  doctrines  such  as 
"The  Trinity"  etc.  Consider  their  many  writings  on 
"Messiah  the  Prince"  etc.,  etc. 
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Secretary-Treasurer's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 
The  following  "Musings  of  a  Delinquent"  came  to 
me  (with  dues)  from  an  eight  years  delinquent 
brother  in  Iowa  who  had  saved  all  my  cards  dunning 
him.  One  in  1938  from  our  F-i-s-c-a-1-i-t-y  Bureau 
bore  this  inscription : 

I  would  not  be  f-i-s-c-a-1-i-t-a-t-e-d 
Because  of  dues  i-n-v-a-1-i-d-a-t-e-d 
When  two  iron  men  i-r-r-a-d-i-a-t-e-d 
Will  keep  myself  i-n-g-r-a-t-i-a-t-e-d. 

One  in  1939  was  mailed  in  July  and  followed  the 
gentleman  from  the  tall  corn  state  across  several 
vacation  addresses,  so  that  he  wrote — 
Like  hounds  of  H —  they  follow  me, 
To  vacation  haunts  down  by  the  sea. 
At  home,  abroad,  where'er  I  be. 
Your  infernal  duns  catch  up  with  me ! 

The  admonition  which  concluded  my  message  on 
that  card  ended  with  the  ejaculation,  "Repent!"  he 
opines — 

Repent!  Repent!  I  always  do. 

Each  time  your  devilish  duns  come  through ; 

But  faith,  it  doesn't  buy  a  shoe 

Nor  pay  the  rent  when  it  is  due. 

Another  reminded  finally  moved  the  brother  to  ac- 
tion, saying — 

One  year  or  eight,  I've  lost  all  trace ; 
How  long  you've  carried  me  is  grace. 
But  now  today  I'll  send  it  in 
And  save  my  soul  from  further  sin. 

The  message  of  the  card  ended  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "Two  dollars,  please!"    His  parting  shot  was — 
Two  dollars,  please!    Insistent  brute! 
All  this  to  you,  A.  T.  DeGroot. 
I'll  sell  my  vest  and  pawn  my  coat 
And  satisfy  your  quest  for  loot! 
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The  names  below  represent  new  subscribers  (not 
new  members) . 

Chester  Crow,  4113  Ave.  D.,  Austin,  Texas. 

J.  N.  Miller,  128  S.  Quapaw,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Harry  N.  Hastings,  R,  1,  Enid,  Okla. 

H.  J.  S.  Sheets,  103  Navasota,  Austin,  Texas. 

W.  Gordon  Ross,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

R.    L.   Jordan,    11331   Oakland   Ave.,    Detroit, 

Mich. 
Owen  Livengood,  131  S.  High  St.,  Akron,  0. 
Joseph  Findley,  Memphis,  Texas. 
W.  R.  Vivrett,  6  Park  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
R.  L.  Harrell,  1501  Gortland  Ave.,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Louis  A.  Saunders,  Box  254,  Harrison,  Ark. 
Carl  E.  Saunders,  1851  Schiller,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Donald  F.  West,  833  Center  St.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
W.  Marshall  Rogers,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
Wm.  Landless  Shannon,  1802  Market  St.,  Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Donald  W.  Fein,  106  W.  Fisher  Ave.,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Albert  H.  Martin,  863  Giddings  St.  S.E.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Joseph  E.  Chastain,  902  E.  Choland,  Guthrie, 

Okla. 
C.  Kleihauer,  123  N.  Orange  Dr.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 

Dr.  W.  L.  O'Brien,  734  Republic  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Col. 

G.  Gerald  Sias,  1015  Louisiana,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Lorenzo  J.  Evans,  Gammon  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  Deane  Hill,  2003  E.  Morton,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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The  Christian  Standard  is  helping  the  treasurer 
of  the  Institute  collect  dues.  In  an  editorial  note  in 
the  issue  of  December  7  it  records  its  impression 
(perhaps  also  its  hope)  under  the  caption,  The  Faith 
of  the  Treasurer  Wavers.  As  members  read  these 
lines  they  may  be  moved  to  remit  two  dollars  to  cheer 
the  "wavering  treasurer" : 

"The  scholarly  treasurer  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute has  sent  out  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  members 
to  pay  their  dues  and  their  subscriptions  to  The 
Scroll  and  he  discloses  to  them  that  the  organization 
now  has  increased  its  debt  from  $100  to  $288,  Ap- 
parently the  treasurer  thinks  that  they  ought  to  pay 
this  money  to  their  chief  creditor,  the  printer. 

Now  that  seems  to  us  to  argue  that  the  faith  of 
the  treasurer  in  the  principles  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute is  growing  shaky.  As  we  understand  it,  the  In- 
stitute, in  its  concern  for  such  policies  as  open  mem- 
bership, urges  that  forms  are  to  be  despised  and  that 
all  that  really  matters  is  the  spirit.  Such  a  small 
matter  as  paying  over  money  in  response  to  a  bill 
to  satisfy  a  debt,  therefore,  ought  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  people  of  such  superlative  ethics.  Why  not  ask 
this  creditor  to  take  them  on  the  basis  of  their  char- 
acter and  forget  such  a  form  as  the  payment  of  mere 
money?" 


I'  The  Christian  Standard  is  a  great  help  to  the  lib- 
eral cause  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  For  weeks 
it  has  been  publicizing  "open-membership"  by  giving 
the  longest,  most  detailed,  and  best  documented  ac- 
count of  this  practice  ever  published.  The  editor  of 
that  paper  is  frank  enough  to  publish  paragraphs 
which  show  some  of  his  readers  think  he  is  overdoing 
this  publicity.  But  he  goes  bravely  on  his  editorial 
way  advertising  the  heresy  by  exposing  and  fighting 
it,  and  showing  that  the  heretical  practice  continues 
to  grow  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  long  line  of 
editors  through  the  past  seventy-five  years !    Ed. 
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Local  Colorings 

Wm.  H.  Erskine,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 
The  book,  "Living  Religions  and  World  Faith"  by- 
Professor  Hocking  with  its  very  fine  appreciations  of 
the  faith  of  other  nationals  and  his  use  of  three 
terms,  'local  coloring,  particularisms  and  universal- 
isms,'  as  well  as  the  recent  passing  on  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  Professor  Charles  T.  Paul,  has  stimulated  the 
thinking  of  the  writer  and  reminded  him  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  latter. 

The  passing  of  Charles  T.  Paul,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  Brotherhood,  has  been  written  up  in  the 
various  papers.  He  was  an  outstanding  man  and 
served  well  his  generation,  successful  as  a  teacher 
of  languages  at  Hiram  College,  as  a  missionary  in 
China,  and  as  the  president  of  the  College  of  Mis- 
sions in  Indianapolis  and  then  as  teacher  these  ten 
years  in  Hartford.  The  closing  of  the  College  of 
Missions  has  been  called  his  failure,  for  his  pet 
dream  was  unrealized.  This  "Seven  Language  Won- 
der" did  start  out  with  theories  which  he  learned  to 
discard ;  one  of  which  was  that  the  years  of  language 
study  at  home  were  as  fruitful  in  producing  effi- 
cient missionaries  as  that  same  time  on  the  field. 
He  came  to  see  that  there  was  something  greater 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  missionary 
must  feel  the  heart  of  the  native  beating  beneath  the 
surface  of  his  customs,  for  the  customs  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  heartthrobs  of  the  people.  To  gain 
this  a  study  of  religious  living  was  even  more  impor- 
tant than  Comparative  Religions.  In  this  Charles  T. 
Paul  was  ahead  of  the  Brotherhood  and  deeply  op- 
pressed and  restricted  he  acknowledged  defeat. 

Christianity  is  something  more  than  teaching  peo- 
ple to  use  knives  and  forks  in  place  of  chopsticks  or 
a  mere  change  in  physical  habits ;  it  is  a  change  of 
attitudes  and  ideals  as  the  native,  still  a  native, 
learns  of  the  Love  of  God  in  Christ.  "Not  American 
Japanese  but  Christian  Japanese"  is  the  objective. 
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The  Brotherhood  was  not  ready  to  admit  the  truth 
of  his  thesis  that  Christianity  in  the  non-Christian 
lands  must  be  built  on  the  local  foundations,  a  trans- 
fusion of  the  Particularisms  of  the  people  with  the 
Universalisms  in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Al- 
low me  to  quote  Mr.  Paul's  words  in  the  preface  to 
my  book  on  "Japanese  Customs"  (1925)  : 

"Has  the  Christian  Church  discovered  the  most 
effective  approach  to  the  Japanese  mind?  What 
modifications  of  missionary  attitudes  and  methods 
might  result  in  an  accelerated  expansion  of  the 
Christian  Community,  and  a  better  service  to  the 
Japanese  people?  These  are  major  questions  emerg- 
ing from  the  present  situation.  Earnest  and  scholarly 

missionaries   ( )   are  seeking  to  penetrate  the 

Japanese  psychology,  to  appraise  the  spiritual  as- 
sets of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  Not  only 
foreign  missionaries  but  able  Japanese  Christian 
leaders  are  alert  with  new  inquiry  into  the  perma- 
nent and  vital  elements  in  non-Christian  religions, 
which  Christianity  should  preserve,  assimilate  and 
sanctify  in  the  development  of  an  indigenous  Japa- 
nese Christian  faith." 

Charles  T.  Paul  was  a  man  who  lived  in  advance 
of  the  age,  as  far  as  our  own  Brotherhood  was  con- 
cerned, but  his  life  and  influence  will  live.  Men  will 
learn  as  he,  a  great  linguist,  learned,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  heartthrobs  of  any  people  is  great- 
er than  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  their  language. 
Those  two,  three  or  five  years  spent  in  language 
study  on  the  field  are  the  most  fruitful,  in  the  deep- 
ening and  heightening  of  the  missionary  and  have 
produced  the  greatest  missionaries.  They  become  a 
child  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  and  in  losing  them- 
selves they  are  able  to  see  the  value  of  the  local 
coloring, — ^the  particularisms,  and  how  they  func- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  missionaries  help 
the  natives  to  endure  a  great  crisis  each  time  it 
comes  by  giving  comfort  and  hope.  They  begin  to 
understand  the  heart-life  of  the  people  and  soon  be- 
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come  able  to  feel  the  pulse,  and  diagnose,  and  then 
apply  the  "universal"  in  Christ  who  "came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil." 

The  greatest  missionary  of  all  times,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  had  to  face  the  same  problem  with  Peter  and 
the  early  church  fathers  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  had 
to  differentiate  between  the  local  coloring  of  the 
Jews  and  the  local  coloring  of  the  Gentiles.  He  did 
it  even  at  the  expense  of  consistency,  for  he  was 
strong  in  his  fight  against  the  circumcision  of  a 
Titus,  but  willing  to  perform  with  his  own  hands  the 
rite  of  circumcision  of  a  Timothy. 

The  appreciation  of  a  local  coloring  is  a  method 
of  evangelization  but  never  to  be  confused  as  univer- 
sal nor  used  to  bind  a  new  locality  with  the  local 
coloring  of  a  different  race  or  people.  The  aim  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  raise  up  sons  out  of  every  race  and 
nation  and  color  and  people. 

The  militaristic  party  of  Japan  has  over-empha- 
sized and  abused  the  local  coloring  and  this  has 
caused  a  certain  field  editor  amongst  us  to  discount 
the  absolutely  necessary  Shintoistic  coloring.  This 
particularism  of  Japan  will  help  her  keep  her  soul 
as  she  vitalizes  her  concepts  with  the  Christian  uni- 
versals.  A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  our  great,  a  Grant  or 
a  Lincoln  or  a  Washington,  will  inspire  the  greater 
souls  amongst  us  to  faithful  and  loyal  service  for 
God,  Home,  and  Country.  Why  should  the  aspiring 
soul  amongst  the  Christians  in  Japan  be  forbidden 
to  seek  a  similar  inspiration  in  visiting  the  shrine 
of  the  great  nationals?  The  Emperor,  their  living 
symbol,  is  the  highest  in  the  land,  no  superior  can 
crown  him  nor  sign  his  pay  check.  "He  is  the  living 
God!"  No  American  official  can  sign  the  pay  check 
of  our  President.  To  get  his  money,  his  allotted 
$75,000  a  year,  he  must  sign  a  claim  of  expenses, 
there  is  no  "superior  to  sign  the  pay  check"  as  the 
law  demands.  The  ideology  is  the  same  even  if  the 
local  coloring  is  different,  for  both  function  for  a 
better  national  life. 
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Kagawa  San  in  Japan  has  continued  to  caution  his 
followers,  and  us  missionaries  in  particular,  that 
there  are  many  methods  but  only  one  message, — 
the  Love  of  God  in  the  Christ  of  the  Cross.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  W.  C.  Graham  "a  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  Particularism  and  Universalism  of  Juda- 
ism prepared  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Jesus." 
As  the  Shrine  issue  has  come  to  the  front  in  Japan, 
Kagawa  San  recognizes  the  danger  of  producing  a 
Jehovah  Witness  type  of  Christianity,  a  group  of 
people  devoted  to  their  own  particularism,  but  who 
will  not  reverence  the  patriotic  local  coloring  by 
saluting  the  national  symbol,  be  it  Flag  or  Emperor. 
What  a  heavy  heart  this  saint  carries  in  his  honest 
and  consecrated  effort  to  distinguish  the  particular 
and  the  universal  values  in  Christian  work  in  Japan ! 
Misunderstood  at  home  and  abroad,  yet  he  tries  to 
live  in  the  world  as  a  Christian  Japanese. 

Bertrand  Russell's  book  "Power"  gives  a  fine  his- 
torical review  of  the  use  of  local  coloring  as  of  the 
greatest  value  in  camouflage,  or  should  we  say  sabo- 
tage, of  the  masses  so  that  the  ambitious  personality 
might  control  the  State,  or  the  world,  to  do  his  will. 
Such  movements  based  on  a  particularism  have  their 
day  and  cease  to  be  for  they  do  not  have  universal 
or  eternal  values.  But  sad  to  relate,  their  day  is 
usually  after  much  suffering.  The  disillusionment 
often  comes  with  a  revolution  whose  destructiveness 
requires  years  to  heal,  before  faith  and  hope  and 
love  and  understanding  have  their  perfect  way  of 
creating  the  Kingdom  of  Goodwill  on  earth. 

How  the  soul  of  Charles  T.  Paul  would  rejoice 
over  s,uch  a  book  as  Professor  Hocking's  "Living  Re- 
ligions and  World  Faith" !  That  one  chapter  whose 
heading  alone  sends  a  shudder  through  our  self- 
righteousness,  "Christianity  Unready  as  World  Re- 
ligion" ought  to  humble  us  and  send  us  like 
Paul  "to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  We 
are  not  ready  for  a  World  Faith  unless  it  is  "our" 
faith.    Everything  before  we  got  on  the  job  of  the 
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evangelization  of  the  world  is  Satanic,  a  growth 
among  men  which  must  be  discarded.  We  have  still 
to  learn  that  freedom,  cooperation  and  self-respect 
do  not  come  by  the  way  of  the  dictator.  The  dic- 
tator, be  he  religious  or  political,  is  interested  in 
the  "now"  and  not  in  a  tomorrow  which  is  made 
glorious  by  vitalizing  the  "nows."  The  '*nows,"  the 
particularisms,  the  local  colorings  must  be  brought 
in  tune  with  a  universal  which  comes  not  by  might 
nor  by  power  but  by  spirit.  Our  churchanity  as  yet 
has  not  shown  itself  willing  to  lose  itself  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  abiding  order. 

This  abiding  order  is  developed  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners.  In  the  crucible  of  their  ex- 
periences the  prophets  of  all  nations  have  struggled, 
sought  peace,  poise,  and  power.  They  have  had  to 
suffer  and  have  asked,  Why?  They  have  sought 
guidance  from  stars,  necromancy  and  priestly  oracle. 
Over-ambitious  men  have  led  them  astray  and  have 
caused  them  to  lose  precious  values  for  which  their 
fathers  fought  and  died.  In  seeking  solutions  to 
these  riddles  of  life,  great  souls  have  found  partial 
solutions,  particular  solutions  upon  which  must  be 
built  the  eternal,  the  Universal.  The  proclaiming 
of  these  vitalized  particularisms  have  produced  great 
souls  who  might  be  included  among  the  "other  sheep 
I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd,"  not  because  they  are 
sufficient  unto  themselves  but  because  they  feel  their 
insufficiency. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  from  Hocking,  "Christi- 
anity regards  no  human  grouping  as  sacred  in  itself; 
none  can  command  absolute  loyalty.  The  stability 
of  them  all — family,  economic  order,  nation — is  con- 
ditioned upon  loyalty  of  each  member  to  something 
beyond  the  group  itself,  the  spirit  of  love,  and  justice 
which  is  God.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  law  of  History 
that  men  and  groups  must  lose  their  lives  in  order 
to  save  them." 
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Laborers  With  God 

In  both  of  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  tried  to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  laborers  together  with  God.  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  Philippians  he  put  the  same  idea  in  an- 
other way  by  saying  to  them,  "work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  When  he  de- 
clared to  the  Corinthians  that  we  are  laborers  with 
God,  that  we  are  God's  husbandry,  he  gave  an  illus- 
tration from  growing  things  in  a  garden.  One  man 
plants  a  seed,  another  waters  it,  and  God  gives  the 
increase.  Paul  was  concerned  to  magnify  the  part 
God  takes  in  making  a  garden  in  order  to  overcome 
the  conceit  and  self-assertion  of  certain  individuals, 
yet  he  could  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
those  individuals :  "Each,"  he  said,  "will  get  his  own 
reward  for  the  special  work  that  he  has  done." 

Some  theologians  minimize  the  work  man  does  in 
the  world  and  say  that  there  is  nothing  creative 
about  it.  But  he  who  cultivates  a  garden,  plows  it, 
sows  seed  in  its  furrows,  waters  and  tends  it,  has  a 
right  to  feel  that  he  has  had  a  real  part  in  producing 
the  flowers  and  fruits.  Rufus  Jones,  just  before  the 
present  war  began,  brought  home  a  story  from  Eng- 
land that  should  often  be  repeated.  It  was  a  story 
about  a  poor  man  on  the  dole,  who  was  granted  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  waste  land  to  cultivate  for  himself.  After 
he  had  cleared  it  of  the  stones  and  rubbish,  he  toiled 
away  until  he  had  a  lovely  growth  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  One  day,  a  Catholic  priest  passing  by, 
stopped  to  admire  the  transformation,  and  said  to 
the  proud  poor  man,  "This  is  wonderful.  You  and 
God  have  made  a  beautiful  spot  out  of  this  place." 
"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "but  you  should  have  seen  it 

*A  sermon  by  E.  S.  Ames  in  Rockefeller  Memorial  Chapel,  University 
of  Chicago,  February  9.   1941. 
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when  God  had  it  alone."  The  point  of  this  little 
parable  sets  in  sharp  contrast  two  conceptions  of 
man  which  are  contending  for  recognition  an  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  our  day.  On  one  side  is  the  old 
theology,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  original  sinful- 
ness and  weakness  of  man,  and  his  consequent 
alienation  from  God;  while  on  the  other  side  are 
those  equally  devout  and  thoughtful  souls  who  be- 
lieve that  all  men  have  some  good  traits  and  that 
these  good  traits  are  capable  of  development.  No 
one  would  contend  that  all  men  are  wholly  good,  nor 
that  any  individual  man  is  perfect,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  goodness  in  human  nature,  even  if  that 
goodness  is  mixed  with  evil,  is  a  decisive  answer  to 
all  theologies  which  defame  mankind  by  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  and  total  depravity.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  more  optimistic  than  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul,  and  it  is  an  optimism  based  upon  the 
partial  goodness  of  the  human  soul,  and  upon  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  what  good  there  is.  Jesus 
saw  that  very  evil  men  may  have  in  themselves  the 
making  of  fine  characters.  He  said  one  day  to  a 
multitude  of  people,  ''Which  of  you  men,  when  his 
son  asks  him  for  some  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone? 
Or  if  he  asks  for  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  snake?  So 
you,  bad  as  you  are,  know  enough  to  give  your  chil- 
dren what  is  good."  Often  he  had  found  that  men 
of  bad  reputation  responded  to  a  summons  to  a  bet- 
ter life  when  the  right  word  was  spoken  to  them. 
This  v/as  the  case  with  Zacchaeus,  the  rich  publi- 
can, regarded  by  the  respectable  people  as  irreli- 
gious and  a  sinner.  It  was  so  with  the  woman, 
known  in  the  city  as  a  sinner,  who  was  impelled  to 
the  generous  deed  of  bringing  the  alabaster  box  of 
ointment  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he  sat  at 
meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house. 

It  was  this  interest  in  people,  this  unwavering  be- 
lief in  man,  that  distinguished  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  else  caused  such  a  sensation  or  brought  him 
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so  much  opposition  among  the  theologians  and  the 
religious  people  of  his  day.  In  a  volume  by  Dr. 
Fosdick,  entitled,  Adventurous  Religion,  there  is  a 
very  significant  and  stirring  sermon  on  the  subject, 
"I  Believe  in  Man."  Dr.  Fosdick  says  that  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  were  disturbed  little,  if  at  all, 
by  what  Jesus  said  about  God,  and  that  he  could 
have  gone  on  through  a  long  and  peaceful  lifetime 
saying  what  he  pleased  about  God,  but  he  was  hated 
and  crucified  because  of  his  attitude  toward  man.  He 
made  enemies  because  he  proclaimed  that  the  second 
commandment,  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself,  is 
equal  to  the  first  commandment  to  love  God  with  the 
whole  mind  and  heart.  His  subordination  of  the 
sacred  sabbath  and  all  its  regulations  to  the  interests 
and  service  of  man  was  particularly  offensive.  Jesus 
taught  an  uncompromising  humanitarianism.  As  Dr. 
Fosdick  observes,  "He  (Jesus)  even  said  that  at  the 
judgment  seat  no  technical,  ecclesiastical  reasons  for 
perdition  and  salvation  would  obtain,  but  that  hu- 
man service  to  the  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  and 
imprisoned  would  prove  the  one  passport  to  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Eternal.  In  the  end  they  crucified  him 
because  of  this  uncompromising  humanitarianism 
and  the  conflict  which  it  involved  with  their  tradi- 
tions." 

Jesus  showed  his  faith  in  men  by  entrusting  them 
with  responsibility  for  the  extension  of  his  work  in 
the  world.  They  were  to  carry  on  his  teaching.  They 
were  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the 
world.  Not  only  should  they  do  works  like  he  had 
done  but  even  greater  works.  He  put  upon  them  the 
burden  of  convincing  the  world  of  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  his  cause.  Their  lives  were  to  be  the 
witness  of  the  truth  and  value  of  what  he  taught. 
To  make  others  believe  in  the  possibility  and  power 
of  love  among  men  they  were  to  love  one  another,  to 
practice  forgiveness  even  of  enemies,  and  to  for- 
give over  and  over  again. 
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History  has  shown  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
have  been  conscious  of  the  great  task  he  set  before 
them,  and  never  have  they  been  more  conscious  of 
its  greatness  than  when  realizing  how  far  they  have 
fallen  short  of  it.  But  their  chagrin  over  failure  is 
evidence  of  their  recognition  that  a  great  trust  has 
been  committed  to  their  keeping.  The  supreme 
worth  of  the  individual  has  been  a  revolutionary 
idea,  bringing  self  respect  and  new  hope  into  the 
hearts  of  classes  and  races  and  persons  who  had 
never  before  ventured  to  think  of  themselves  as  hav- 
ing importance  or  the  capacity  of  attaining  status  in 
the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  was  this  new  self  re- 
spect and  respect  for  others  that  loosened  the  cruel 
chains  of  slavery,  gave  responsible  political  and  so- 
cial position  to  women,  encouraged  universal  educa- 
tion, and  led  to  a  new  social  consciousness,  with  its 
dreams  of  a  still  greater  future  for  man. 

Science  agrees  with  religion  that  men  are  co- 
workers with  powers  beyond  themselves.  Man  has 
studied  the  processes  of  nature  and  has  been  able  to 
increase  and  direct  those  processes  to  greater  power 
and  fruitfulness.  We  are  all  familiar  with  what 
Luther  Burbank  did  by  his  experiments  with  thou- 
sands of  varieties  of  plants.  He  developed  many 
new  ones,  including  new  varieties  of  prunes,  plums, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  applies,  cherries,  and 
peaches.  He  grew  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
corn,  squash,  peas,  and  asparagus.  He  made  a  cac- 
tus without  spines  to  feed  cattle,  and  he  grew  many 
new  flowers,  especially  lilies  and  chysanthemums. 

Every  field  of  modern  science  affords  records  of 
great  discoveries  and  transformations  that  man  has 
achieved  as  a  worker  with  nature.  In  the  Readers' 
Digest  for  this  month  of  February  are  several  ar- 
ticles giving  reports  of  the  success  of  experiments 
which  have  produced  miraculous  results.  One  is 
about  the  Earthworm  Farmer.  A  Doctor  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  happened  to  read  Darwin's  book  about 
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how  the  earthworm  improves  the  soil  and  aids 
plants  to  grow.  The  Doctor  turned  his  attention  to 
improving  the  earthworm  itself.  He  propagated  new 
varieties  from  the  existing  1100  species,  and  adapted 
them  to  the  uses  of  different  kinds  of  farms  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union.  He  sold  the  eggs  of  the 
earthworms  by  the  millions,  which  in  a  few  months 
meant  that  a  farmer  might  have  billions  of  these 
tireless  workers  improving  his  land.  They  saved 
many  farmers  from  bankruptcy  and  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  earth. 

After  such  achievements  in  physical  and  biological 
experiments  man  has  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  developing  his  own  powers. 
What  he  has  accomplished  for  his  own  health,  happi- 
ness and  efficiency  through  medicine,  surgery,  diet 
and  discipline,  has  lengthened  the  average  lifetime 
and  increased  the  funded  capital  of  human  ex- 
perience for  future  generations.  But  only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  conditioning  and  training 
of  human  nature.  Stuart  Chase  reports  extensive 
researches  of  efficiency  experts  in  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  seeking  answers  to  the  question, 
What  Makes  the  Worker  Like  to  Work  ?  They  found 
that  feelings  counted  more  than  hours  of  labor,  and 
often  more  than  wages.  These  feelings  of  griev- 
ances were  relieved  by  personal  interviews  which 
gave  opportunity  to  express  criticisms  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  individuals,  or  of  conditions  of  work. 
"The  most  unexpected  result  was  a  wholesale  change 
in  attitude,  as  employees  began  to  feel  they  were  in- 
dividuals with  valuable  comments  to  make  about  how 
the  company  should  be  run.  .  .  .  Workers,  regarding 
themselves  as  important  around  the  place,  began  to 
be  with  the  company  rather  than  against  it."  It 
meant  new  satisfactions  and  a  new  spirit,  making 
each  one  feel  that  he  really  counted. 

The  importance  of  this  sense  of  counting  for  some- 
thing in  the  universe  is  brought  out  very  strikingly 
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in  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  woman  in  answer 
to  Channing  Pollock's  article  on  going  to  church. 
She  said:  "To  keep  house  means  to  exercise,  day  in 
and  day  out,  a  woman's  peculiar  talent  for  doing  the 
same  utterly  unimportant  things  over  and  over 
again.  I  am  not  content  with  this ;  I  want  to  say  a 
word  that  will  pierce  the  heavens  and  do  a  deed  that 
will  shake  the  earth.  At  church  a  Deed  is  done  and 
I  help  do  it;  there  a  word  is  said,  and  I  help  say  it. 
My  Word  reaches  the  heart  of  God  and  my  Deed  re- 
deems the  world."  One  might  wish  that  this  good 
Catholic  had  had  the  sense  of  cooperation  with  God 
in  household  matters  that  characterized  the  Car- 
melite Monk,  Brother  Lawrence,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  is  famous  for  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tions on,  The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God.  In 
one  of  the  "Conversations"  he  says :  "Nor  is  it  need- 
ful that  we  should  have  great  things  to  do.  .  .  .  We 
can  do  little  things  for  God.  I  turn  the  cake  that  is 
frying  on  the  pan  for  love  of  Him." 

It  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man,  among  all 
the  creatures  of  the  world,  to  take  himself  in  hand, 
to  criticize  himself,  to  listen  to  himself  by  the  voice 
of  what  we  call  conscience,  and  to  persuade  himself 
sometimes  to  change  his  own  mind,  and  to  set  in  the 
focus  of  his  thought  new  and  better  ways  of  conduct. 
Clarence  Darrow,  the  famous  defense  lawyer,  used  to 
debate  the  question  of  determinism  versus  free  will. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  set  forth  his  argument 
to  prove  that  a  man  is  destined  by  his  heredity,  en- 
vironment, and  training  to  be  what  he  is  and  to  do 
what  he  does,  his  young  opponent,  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  surprised 
him  by  an  answer  he  afterwards  confessed  he  had 
never  heard  before.  That  argument  was  put  in  terms 
of  Mr.  Darrow's  own  experience,  so  often  successful 
in  changing  the  minds  of  jurymen  in  favor  of  his 
client.  By  the  recital  of  facts,  by  interpretation  of 
the  evidence,  by  emotional  appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
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defendant,  he  often  sways  the  jury  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittah  He  thus  changes  their  minds  and  in- 
fluences the  course  of  their  behavior.  He  does  this 
by  talking  to  them,  and  Mr.  Darrow  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  talking  to  himself,  as  all  of  us  do  at  times.  We 
hunt  up  facts  pertinent  to  some  problem  in  our  own 
experience,  we  listen  to  the  advice  of  friends,  we  take 
one  side  and  then  the  other  in  a  debate  between  our 
different  selves,  until  sometimes  we  see  the  problem 
in  a  new  light  and  determine  upon  another  course  of 
procedure  than  that  to  which  we  seemed  committed 
before  we  argued  with  ourselves. 

This  fact  of  self  direction  which  modern  social 
psychology  puts  into  new  terms  and  supports  by  con- 
vincing evidence,  adds  to  man's  confidence  in  facing 
the  crucial  problems  of  working  with  nature,  and 
with  human  nature,  in  refashioning  the  souls  of  men. 
Here,  many  think,  is  a  clue  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  man,  and  to  a  promising  hope  that  he  may  achieve 
a  more  adequate  social  and  religious  life.  There 
are  others  who  still  so  distrust  human  nature  that 
they  despair  of  such  a  hope.  They  continue  to  re- 
peat the  old  idea  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to 
change  human  nature.  They  cite  the  tragic  wars  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  race  is  engaged  today.  The 
instinct  of  pugnacity,  the  lust  for  power,  the  cruel 
selfishness  of  mankind  still  dominate  the  world,  and 
if  for  a  little  while  there  is  a  truce  of  satiety  and  ex- 
haustion, the  old  demonic  forces  will  again  break 
forth  in  yet  greater  fury  and  tragedy.  Another  gene- 
ration, which  never  knew  the  horrors  of  war  and  can 
think  only  in  terms  of  what  their  leaders  set  forth  as 
glory  and  gain  of  war,  will  be  ready  and  eager  for 
the  excitement  and  carnage.  But  the  fact  that  cycles 
of  this  kind  have  recurred  in  the  past  does  not  make 
them  inevitable  for  the  future.  The  answer  is  that 
men  do  learn  something  from  experience  and  from 
history ;  that  Democracies  are  young ;  that  Science  is 
young;  that  experiments  in  self-determination  for 
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whole  nations  are  recent  and  only  partially  tried,  but 
that  beginnings  have  been  made  and  their  fruits  and 
satisfactions  are  not  likely  to  be  completely  forgot- 
ten. In  the  last  fifty  years  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Enlightenment,  in  its  protest  against 
the  subjection  and  intellectual  darkness  of  preceding 
ages,  has  won  its  way  into  a  new  freedom  and  sense 
of  power.  It  has  bloomed  in  an  age  of  scientific  mar- 
vels unparalleled  in  human  history  and  it  has  become 
the  common  possession  of  the  masses  of  people  in  all 
civilized  countries.  Every  school  boy  has  learned 
the  secrets  of  the  radio  and  the  airplane.  All  per- 
sons of  sixty  years  or  more  have  seen  miraculous 
achievements  in  communication,  in  production,  in 
transportation,  and  in  human  health  and  welfare. 
These  things  have  resulted  from  the  growing  free- 
dom of  curiosity  and  inquiry  which  has  too  often 
been  opposed  and  persecuted  by  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  But  that  priceless  freedom  has 
proved  its  value  and  its  fruits  too  well  ever  to  be 
wholly  lost  or  suppressed.  This  machine  age  is  it- 
self the  outcome  of  the  free  spirit  of  man,  and  every 
useful  gadget  we  possess  is  a  symbol  of  the  free 
mind  and  spirit  which  created  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  identifying  this  machine  age  with  ma- 
terialism is  to  remember  that  the  machine  is  itself 
the  expression  of  the  spiritual  power  of  man's  mind 
and  imagination,  working  together  with  the  ways  of 
God  in  the  natural  world. 

It  is  a  sad  and  puzzling  fact  that  many  good  peo- 
ple, including  not  a  few  theologians,  have  come  to  re- 
gard science  and  its  machines  as  the  source  of  our 
major  ills,  especially  war.  But  wars  arise  from  eco- 
nomic and  racial  pressures,  from  lust  for  power, 
from  propaganda,  from  misunderstanding,  and  from 
fear.  Scientists  do  not  originate  wars.  As  a  rule 
they  prefer  to  pursue  their  researches  without  refer- 
ence to  any  practical  results,  and  certainly  without 
any  desire  to  turn  their  discoveries  toward  the  de- 
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struction  of  life  and  property.  The  instruments  they 
invent  have  no  moral  quality  in  themselves.  In 
primitive  times  judgment  was  pronounced  against 
the  weapon  as  well  as  against  him  who  used  it.  In 
ancient  Athens  the  axe  that  had  slain  a  man  was 
brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  solemnly 
throv/n  over  the  border,  as  if  to  punish  it  by  exile. 
But  in  our  day,  the  inventor  of  a  bread  knife  can 
scarcely  be  charged  with  a  murder  committed  with 
the  knife. 

One  of  the  good  results  of  this  great  age  of  science 
is  the  new  and  happier  feeling  about  nature  which 
it  makes  possible.  Scientists  are  workers  together 
with  nature,  and  the  fact  that  men  can  work  with 
her  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  enterprises 
changes  the  conception  of  nature.  She  is  no  longer 
merely  strange  and  forbidding,  an  object  of  fear  and 
foreboding.  Instead  of  being  filled  with  elfs  and 
hobgoblins,  creatures  subject  to  no  order  or  under- 
standing, nature  has  become  for  those  who  work 
with  her  most,  and  know  her  most  intimately,  an  in- 
telligible and  dependable  realm.  Though  she  still 
holds  abundant  secrets,  yet  these  are  not  thought 
likely  to  prove  subversive  of  what  she  has  already 
disclosed.  She  has  not  only  rewarded  man  with  re- 
sponses to  many  of  his  persistent  questions,  but  what 
is  more  important,  she  has  given  him  greater  confi- 
dence that  other  and  more  difficult  questions  will  be 
answered  when  he  learns  to  ask  them  wisely  and  pa- 
tiently enough.  With  this  growing  assurance  of  gain- 
ing further  knowledge  and  participation  in  her  life, 
there  grows  a  still  clearer  realization  that  the  natural 
world  opens  upon  new  heights  and  depths,  full  of 
new  wonder  and  beauty,  of  spiritual  meaning  and 
power. 

Not  only  does  nature  reveal  herself  to  man  in 
physical  magnitudes  but  she  also  makes  known  to 
him  that  he  is  part  of  her,  and  that  therefore  his 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  belong  to  her.    Whatever 
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greatness  or  wealth  of  being  belongs  to  man  belongs 
also  to  nature.  He  is  not  an  alien  nor  an  orphan  in 
the  universe,  but  a  child  born  of  her  body  and  en- 
dowed with  the  sensitiveness  of  her  sentient  life,  and 
reaching  beyond  all  other  creatures  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  heart  and  in  the  imaginations  of  his 
mind.  To  really  work  with  nature  fruitfully,  and 
with  human  nature  toward  the  higher  goals  of  life, 
is  to  achieve  moral  qualities  of  character,  for  nature 
holds  us  to  account  as  the  wise  men  have  long  told 
us  in  proverbs  and  parables.  Ancient  wisdom  re- 
minds us  that  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  "As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face, 
so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  "He  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy  findeth  life,  right- 
eousness and  honor." 

Just  as  nature  appears  in  new  lights  to  the  men 
who  work  with  her  most  devotedly,  so  God  may  come 
to  be  better  understood  through  our  being  laborers 
with  Him.  He  is  then  no  longer  remote  and  un- 
approachable. He  cannot  be  a  separate  and  wholly 
independent  being.  Rather  he  must  be  one  with  us, 
for  he  is  the  reality  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  God  is  love,  and  whoever  dwells  in 
love  dwells  in  God.  Whoever  works  for  justice, 
mercy  and  truth,  works  with  God.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
striving  with  his  whole  soul  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  man,  for  freedom,  for  righteous  laws,  for 
a  nobler  race  of  men,  was  a  worker  with  God.  The 
fact  that  he  would  be  regarded  by  men  of  all  religious 
faiths  as  a  valiant  worker  with  God,  although  he 
remained  outside  all  their  confessional  forms  of 
faith,  throws  light  upon  the  nature  of  God  as  men 
really  conceive  him.  God  is  to  them  at  last  the  qual- 
ity of  justice,  of  truthfulness,  of  goodness  and 
beauty.  God  is  not  therefore  far  to  seek,  nor  of 
doubtful  existence.    We  have  made  it  unnecessarily 
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difficult  to  understand  the  simple  truth  about  God, 
and  have  puzzled  our  brains  to  invent  proofs  of  him, 
when  we  could  easily  find  him  at  any  time  or  any 
place  by  setting  about  the  known  ways  of  working 
with  him.  In  one  of  the  beatitudes  Jesus  says, 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  Is  it  not  legitimate  to  turn  that  saying  round 
and  to  conclude  that  what  the  pure  in  heart  see  is 
God?  Likewise  we  know  that  whoever  would  work 
with  God,  must  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  have 
a  genuine  humility  of  heart.  Can  we  doubt  then  that 
he  who  to  the  best  of  his  ability  does  justice,  love^ 
mercy,  and  walks  humbly,  works  with  God?  We 
know  what  justice,  mercy,  and  humility  are,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  how  they 
may  be  cultivated.  Through  them  the  way  is  open 
to  companionship  with  God.  Without  them  God  re- 
mains hidden  and  veiled,  unknown  and  unintelligible. 
Most  important  of  all  that  is  implied  in  our  being 
laborers  together  with  God,  is  the  idea  that  God 
needs  our  help,  that  he  depends  upon  us,  that  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace 
waits  upon  us.  No  one  has  put  this  idea  into  more 
searching  and  moving  words  than  William  James 
in  his  essay.  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  James  wrote: 
"God  himself,  in  short,  may  draw  vital  strength  and 
increase  of  very  being  from  our  fidelity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  know  what  the  sweat  and  blood 
and  tragedy  of  this  life  mean,  if  they  mean  anything 
short  of  this.  If  this  life  be  not  a  real  fight,  in  which 
something  is  eternally  gained  for  the  universe  by 
success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game  of  private 
theatricals  from  which  one  may  withdraw  at  will. 
But  it  feels  like  a  real  fight, — as  if  there  were  some- 
thing really  wild  in  the  universe  which  we,  with  all 
our  idealities  and  faithfulnesses,  are  needed  to  re- 
deem ;  and  first  of  all  to  redeem  our  own  hearts  from 
atheisms  and  fears." 
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Unity  or  Uniformity? 

By  Charles  W.  Phillips,  Chicago 
Such  would  seem  to  be  the  question  posed  for  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Disciples  realistically  facing  the 
future,  while  critically  surveying  their  past  history 
and  present  status.  The  study  has  been  made  and 
the  question  sharply  drawn  in  a  recent  book  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  DeGroot,  The  Grounds  of  Division  Among 
the  Disciples  of  Christ.^  In  this  carefully  done  and 
illuminating  work,  of  which  the  present  article  is  a 
review,  Mr.  DeGroot  has  analyzed  the  beginnings 
of  the  Restoration  movement,  its  theme  of  Christian 
union,  and  particularly  has  made  an  effort  to  trace 
the  "genesis  and  exodus  of  the  divisions  that  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  Restoration  movement,"  and  to 
discover  the  causes  of  these.  The  results  must  inter- 
est all  who  are  concerned  in  the  question  of  "whither 
Disciples,"  and  are  as  well  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  historical  scholarship  in  Disciple  history,  a 
field  rich  in  material  and  ripe  for  a  renaissance. 

The  author  begins  with  the  acorn  from  which 
grew  the  oak,  and  discusses  the  "era  of  the  isms" 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which 
period  the  new  movement  found  its  genesis  and  in 
whose  matrix  the  formative  years  were  passed.  A 
concise  catalog  and  brief  description  (conveniently 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  by  date)  of  forty-two 
schisms  and  divisive  movements  within  various  re- 
ligious bodies  and  new  religious  or  quasi-religious 
"isms"  in  the  period  from  1800  to  1857,  is  given. 
This  list,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive, 
is  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that  give  concrete- 
ness  and  force  to  the  picture  of  a  strong  religious 
ferment  in  the  new  democracy  after  a  period  of  re- 
ligious dearth  which  followed  the  Revolution.    And 
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"almost  alone  among  them,  the  Disciples  came  to 
notewothy  power."  A  sound  socio-historical  approach 
places  the  Disciples  in  the  sociological  milieu  and 
thought-patterns  of  the  times,  sharing  many  char- 
acteristics in  common  with  others  of  these  new 
groups,  but  also  showing  them  to  be  significantly 
creative  to  succeed  where  others  failed. 

It  may  be  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with 
Christian  history,  that  the  general  principle  of  the 
restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  has  been  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  significant  revivals  of  the  historic 
faith  since  the  early  supremacy  of  the  Catholiq 
church.  There  may  not  be,  however,  an  awareness 
to  the  liveliness  of  the  Restoration  idea  quite  gen- 
erally in  the  American  religious  life  of  the  early 
1800's.  It  possessed  a  significant  pre-Campbell  his- 
tory and  was  present  in  certain  trends  among  the 
established  bodies  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  new  sects 
and  more  or  less  isolated  new  groupings  or 
independent  congregations  that  were  a  characteristic 
of  the  times.  The  new  brotherhood  shared  also  in 
the  new  religious  liberty,  unique  in  the  world  and 
carrying  from  the  beginning,  the  stamp  of  the 
frontier.  The  frontier  was  vigorous,  free,  volatile. 
Its  religion  would  have  to  possess  the  same  char- 
acteristics. The  chief  technique  of  spreading  re- 
ligions in  this  atmosphere  was  revivalism,  with  the 
Bible  as  the  guide-book.  The  strong  Biblicism  of 
American  Christianity  at  that  time  gave  rise  to  two 
different  tendencies:  on  the  one  hand  a  centrifugal 
trend  deriving  from  individual  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  on  the  other  a  social,  cooperative 
indication  coming  from  a  desire  to  conform  to  a 
New  Testament  pattern  and  to  unite  divisions.  In 
the  tension  between  these  two  poles  is  found  one  of 
the  keys  to  later  difficulties  which  the  Restoration 
movement  was  to  undergo. 

The  half  dozen  or  more  rather  distinct  groupings 
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seeking  a  restoration  of  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  cooperate 
with  each  other,  and  by  1832  when  Campbell  and 
Stone  joined  their  groups  there  had  already  been 
a  record  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  at  such 
efforts.  The  author  coins  the  name  Epidisciples  to 
label  the  pioneers  who  worked  in  the  early  forma- 
tive years  and  who :  

".  .  .  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
fervent  evangelistic  program  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
irenic  but  at  the  same  time  energetic  promotion  of 
unity  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Barton  W. 
Stone  (himself  one  of  the  pioneers),  and  the  pow- 
erful,   persuasive,    and    scholarly   leadership    of 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  his  appeal  for  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Things." 
This  particular  movement  succeeded  where  others 
did  not  in  that  they  had  a  plan  as  well  as  a  protest. 
They  protested  church  divisions  and  proposed  to  do 
something  about  it  by  restoring  the  primitive  church, 
and  uniting  in  terms  of  a  common  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.   Relative  to  this,  they  worked  upon  the  basis 
of  two  primary  assumptions:  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment constituted   a  complete   and   understandable 
formula  or  constitution  for  such  a  procedure,  and 
also,  that  it  was  an  eminently  feasible  one. 

The  general  ideals  had,  as  noted,  some  consider- 
able following  and  the  merger  of  1832  gave  the  new 
brotherhood  a  significant  membership.  It  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  rapidly,  faster  than  older  and  better 
organized  churches,  even  on  the  frontier.  The  author 
makes  an  important  point  that  Stone  and  Campbell 
did  not  "create  union,"  but  rather  "advised  coopera- 
tion." These  great  leaders  capitalized  heavily  upon 
the  work  of  the  early  Epidisciples  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  basis  of  the  unity  and  growth  of 
this  period' : 

"Without  benefit  of  inter-church  organization  or 
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authority,  they  achieved  what  one  of  the  most 
competent  historians  of  American  Christianity* 
says  is  next  to  impossible — ^the  cohesive  promotion 
of  a  church  program  resting  only  on  the  common 
Christian  ideals  of  the  individual  members.  'Our 
movement,'  'our  brotherhood,'  'our  fellowship' — 
and  later,  'our  agencies' — is  terminology  more 
common  even  today  in  Disciple  speech  than  'the 
church',  or  any  other  wording  of  Christian  ecu- 
menicity.'" 

Whereas  the  Civil  War  rent  asunder  the  larger 
denominations  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pr^by- 
terians,  leaving  them  in  deep  and  biting  division,  it 
was  through  the  Civil  War  that  unity  became  a  fact 
for  the  Disciples.  The  time-honored  fact  of  the 
power  of  a  slogan,  this  time  "Slavery  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,"  was  again  proved.  On  the  basis  of  exped- 
iency and  a  not  too  sophisticated  pragmatism,  they 
made  a  distinction  between  essentials  and  opinions 
and  placed  slavery  in  the  latter  category.  It  worked 
extremely  well  however,  and  Moses  Lard,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  early  editors,  was  moved 
to  exclaim,  "Now  the  Disciples  will  never  divide." 
That  statement  proved  to  be  premature,  although  if 
Lard  himself  had  been  willing  to  generalize  the  prin- 
ciple that  worked  so  well  once,  to  include  later  issues 
which  arose,  the  future  path  might  have  been  more 
smooth.  It  should  also  be  noted,  that  looseness  of 
organization  was  a  strength  at  this  time.  Loyalty 
resolutions  might  be  passed  in  conventions  at  this 
time  during  the  war,  but  there  was  no  way  for  any 
church  or  group  of  churches  to  be  disfranchised. 

Just  as  the  metabolism  of  any  living  thing  in- 
volves both  construction  and  destruction,  so  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Disciples  entered  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  of  both  integration  and  dis- 
integration, the  latter  leading  to  the  first  formal 

'W.   W.   Sweet,   Professor  of  Church  History  in  University  of  ChicaRO. 
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schism  in  1906.  The  issues  of  division  had  been 
latent  for  some  time.  Foremost  was  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music  in  worship,  missionary  and  Bible 
societies,  Bible  colleges,  and  somewhat  later,  Sunday 
schools.  Stone  had  been  dead  since  1844  and  Camp- 
bell died  in  1866.  New  men  and  agencies  took  the 
leadership  in  discussion.  Lying  beneath  these  surface 
issues  and  forming  the  real  nub  of  the  problem  was 
the  aforementioned  tension.  Was  the  movement  to 
become  a  genuine  religion  of  the  Book,  interpreted 
in  a  thoroughgoing  literal  and  authoritarian  man- 
ner, or  would  the  desire  to  make  central  the  great 
ideal  of  religion  and  a  loyalty  to  its  founder  pre- 
dominate? Division  came  slowly.  There  was  an 
increasing  heterogeneity  of  membership,  the  fluid 
nature  of  the  frontier  became  more  viscous,  and  a 
more  conservative  tendency  replaced  the  earlier 
aggressiveness  and  welcome  of  change.  This  period 
witnessed  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  periodicals, 
whose  editors  now  came  to  wield  influence.  Most 
of  these  were  conservative  in  emphasis.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  the  Christian  Standard  was  then  a  pro- 
gressive paper,  its  great  editor  Isaac  Errett  taking 
a  consistently  liberal  position.  But  separatist  tend- 
encies among  the  so-called  "anti"  brethren  were 
increasing.  It  was  not  until  1906  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  bodies  obtained  separate  recognition  and  list- 
ing in  the  United  States  census  reports,  but  for 
many  practical  purposes  they  were  separate  long 
before  that.  In  an  interesting  chapter  entitled  "A 
Portrait  of  Disaster,"  there  is  presented  an 
illuminating  series  of  case  studies  in  diiferentiation 
among  the  churches  in  Owen  County,  Indiana. 

The  extreme  authoritarianism  in  Biblical  inter- 
pretation that  drew  the  Churches  of  Christ  away 
from  the  main  body  has  continued  to  work  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  subdivisions  among  them  in  the 
course  of  time.   The  author  has  pictured  this  in  de- 
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tail  and  bulwarked  it  with  facts.  There  are  already 
five  distinct  camps  in  the  Church  of  Christ  body, 
with  further  developing  tendencies  to  schism  among 
them.  The  larger  body  of  Disciples  of  Christ  has 
experienced  differentiation  leading  oftentimes  to 
acrimonious  dispute  between  different  leaders  but 
it  has  avoided  schism.  Open-membership  has  pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  bitter  of  these  controversies* 
and  Federation  another. 

This  study,  as  the  author  says,  is  more  than  the 
history  of  a  church,  "It  is  the  life-history  of  an 
idea."  It  proves,  we  think,  its  central  tlTesis,  that 
uniformity,  i.  e.  "the  principle  of  restoring  a  fixed 
pattern  of  a  primitive  Christian  church"  consistently 
breeds  disunity  and  divisiveness.  To  him  who  de- 
murs, we  merely  urge  reading  this  thesis  and  noting 
its  careful  documentation.  The  Disciples  are  in  the 
seemingly  embarrassing  position  of  having  their 
history  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  two  prime 
assumptions  upon  which  they  were  founded.  In  addi- 
tion their  rallying  cry  of  Christian  Union  has  been 
taken  over  by  larger  and  more  influential  bodies  and 
merged  in  an  international  ecumenical  movement  of 
huge  proportions.  To  some  this  latter  is  a  sign  of 
success,  yet  while  the  requirement  is  a  minimal  one, 
the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  still 
admits  the  principle  of  a  creedal  formulation  of  be- 
life,  something  consistently  foreign  to  the  Disciples, 
whose  plea  for  union  and  solidarity  has  always  been 
"such  as  results  from  and  expresses  itself  in 
fellowship  and  actual  cooperation  in  the  advance- 
ment of  common  ideals."  To  err  is  human  and  no  dis- 
grace. Biblical  scholarship  has  completely  invali- 
dated the  idea  that  there  was  one  New  Testament 
church  and  one  pattern  of  organization.  It  has 
shown  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Word  in  all  cases  may  violate  the  actual  spirit  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  Practical  experience, 
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as  this  thesis  well  demonstrates,  has  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  uniformity  ideal.  But  Mr.  DeGroot  has 
also  indicated  something  positive  in  his  work,  more 
so  than  the  epilogue  to  his  book  would  at  first  sight 
indicate.  Unity  can  be  maintained,  as  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  existed  within  the  larger  body  of  Dis- 
ciples, without  uniformity  of  belief  or  practice.  De- 
mocracy and  liberalism  are  also  a  part  of  Disciple 
history  and  the  author  has  given  plenty  of  data  to 
support  this.  Fellowship  and  cooperation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  great  ideals  of  religion,  and  personal 
committment  to  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  Jesus  the 
founder  of  Christianity  have  been  and  are  still,  the 
real  cement  of  the  Disciple  brotherhood.  Here  is  the 
clue  to  its  individuality  and  its  "sense  of  cause,"  both 
in  the  past  and  for  the  future,  in  which  terms  it  may 
once  more  give  force  and  uniqueness  to  the  plea  for 
Christian  union  both  within  its  own  brotherhood, 
and  more  important,  to  the  Christian  church  at 
large. 

In  this  short  review,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
give  adequate  credit  to  the  author's  careful  documen- 
tation and  his  interesting  accounts  of  men  and 
movements.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  extremely 
important  theme  has  had  the  sympathetic  study  of  a 
Disciple  minister  and  the  historical  objectivity  of  a 
scholar.  For  these  reasons  we  recommend  it  to  more 
general  reading. 


The  Crusaders 

By  Walter  M.  Haushalter,  Baltimore,  Md. 
In  Walter  Scott's  "The  Talisman,"  a  Crusader 
who  had  strayed  away  from  his  army  met  a  lone 
Mohammedan  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
thought  it  undignified  to  fight  with  no  onlookers.  So 
they  arranged  a  truce  and  ate  their  meal  together. 
The  Crusader  regaled  the  Mohammedan  with  stories 
of  frozen  lakes  in  the  North  where  horses  walked 
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across  water  without  getting  their  feet  wet.  The 
Mohammedan  refused  to  believe  such  an  absurdity. 
But  they  parted  good  friends  until  their  armies 
would  meet  for  the  battle. 

We  doubt  that  ever  one  single  Mohammedan  was 
converted  to  Christ  by  the  Crusaders.  The  fact  that 
Twentieth  Century  Christians  will  still  sentimental- 
ize over  those  bloody  Crusades  only  goes  to  show 
how  Christians  still  hanker  after  Paganism.  The 
Crusades  were  military  exploits  led  by  adventurers 
and  plunderers.  They  brought  death  to  millions  of 
deluded  warriors,  and  then  spread  centuries  of  dis- 
ease, bitterness  and  poverty.  They  didn't  even  win 
the  tomb  of  Christ.  And  certainly  they  didn't  con- 
vert the  Mohammedans  to  our  Lord. 

There  have  been  many  Mohammedans  converted 
to  Christ  in  these  days  since,  but  it  has  been  done  by 
humble  missionaries.  These  men  and  women  of  the 
Cross  went  to  Africa  and  Asia  without  guns  or 
swords.  They  were  equipped  with  medical  kits, 
agricultural  and  educational  programs.  Bibles,  and 
lives  that  reflected  the  Master.  And  thousands  of 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  have  said,  if 
this  is  what  Christianity  means  it  is  superior  and 
altogether  good  and  we  want  it  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

We  of  the  Democracies  feel  that  we  have  a  Mission 
just  now  to  convert  Totalitarians  and  Empires  that 
subjugate  other  peoples.  If  we  think  we  can  battle 
and  crush  other  peoples  to  our  way  of  life,  we  are 
still  in  the  toils  of  the  Crusader's  delusion.  If 
Christian  nations  will  free  the  peoples  they  have 
subjugated,  share  the  world  democratically  with 
others,  and  be  Christian,  the  Mission  will  succeed. 
Foreign  lands  may  refuse  to  believe  that  in  America 
horses  can  walk  across  lakes  or  that  our  way  of 
life  is  superior.  If  ever  our  Mission  is  accepted  it 
will  be  by  the  path  of  Love,  Truth  and  the  Cross.  . 
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Ministerial  Education 

Dean  Seth  W.  Slaughter,  Drake  University 

What  is  happening  to  ministerial  education  in 
America?  Is  it  in  line  with  the  traditional  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ? 

For  many  years  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
has  needed  to  be  standardized  in  some  manner.  The 
rapid  rise  of  non-accredited  schools  and  the  lower- 
ing of  standards  in  a  few  of  the  older  schools  have 
made  it  imperative  that  the  graduate  degrees  be 
protected.  All  of  the  colleges  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  been  sympathetic  with  the  clarification 
of  standards.  Not  all  have  been  happy  over  the  exact 
standards  prescribed.  The  Drake  Bible  College  feels 
that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  faced  with  two  very 
serious  problems. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  standardizing  of  the  gradu- 
ate degrees  is  causing  most  of  our  Bible  colleges  to 
withdraw  from  any  responsibility  for  the  under- 
graduate who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  our  Liberal  Arts  colleges  will  take 
up  this  task.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  pressed  lor 
funds  and  have  no  more  money  than  the  Bible  foun- 
dations. In  former  years  many  of  our  Bible  colleges 
have  given  a  degree  representing  about  60  hours 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  60  hours  in  the  Bible  college. 
We  realize  the  A.B.  has  increased  in  popularity  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  hundreds  of  our  ministers 
have  scarcely  any  college  work.  Are  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  a  position  to  drop  all  undergraduate 
work  in  connection  with  their  Bible  Colleges  and 
assume  that  their  task  is  to  specialize  on  the  gradu- 
ate degrees?  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  procedure 
will  open  wide  the  doors  to  the  non-accredited 
schools. 

The  second  problem  grows  out  of  what  seems  to 
us  a  very  definite  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Theo- 
logical  Association  to   departmentalize  ministerial 
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education.  Most  of  the  seminaries  are  not  con- 
nected with  a  Liberal  Arts  college.  The  Associ- 
ation seems  to  assume  that  a  student  coming  into 
seminary  shall  consider  himself  through  with  class- 
room work  in  the  sciences  and  other  correlated  sub- 
jects. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  has  been  to  the  glory  of 
the  colleges  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  that  they  have 
incorporated  the  ministerial  education  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  general  college.  Our  founders 
stressed  the  necessity  of  ministerial  education  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sciences.  Our  first  college  was 
named  after  a  great  philosopher  and  scientist, 
Francis  Bacon.  Bethany  College  became  famous  as 
the  mother  of  preachers  and  great  scientists.  Alex- 
ander Campbell  and  W.  K.  Pendleton  and  others 
were  tremendously  interested  in  natural  science. 
This  intimate  association  has  been  maintained  in 
most  of  our  colleges  until  the  present  time. 

Today  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  minis- 
try our  men  need  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
fields  of  the  physical  and  the  social  sciences.  Very 
few  students  are  prepared  to  leave  the  social  sci- 
ences when  they  enter  a  seminary.  As  they  grow  in 
the  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  historical  fields  they 
must  also  develop  in  the  area  of  Christian  thought 
and  doctrine  and  in  the  new  field  of  pastoral  counsel- 
ing which  calls  for  greater  knowledge  in  psychology 
and  sociology.  All  this  means  that  our  seminaries 
must  employ  a  much  larger  staff  of  teachers  than 
most  of  them  are  contemplating.  Our  colleges  dare 
not  in  this  generation  train  a  narrow  departmental- 
ized type  of  mind  for  the  ministry. 

It  seems  to  us  very  questionable  whether  a  great 
seminary  can  arise  separate  from  a  strong  college 
teaching  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  The  Theological 
Association  has  made  it  hard  for  the  seminary  so 
situated  by  its  emphasis  upon  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  students  being  of  graduate  standing.     I  do  not 
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know  of  a  university  in  America  that  excludes  all 
undergraduates  from  classes  where  students  are 
working  for  the  Master's  degree.  In  such  universi 
ties  as  the  University  of  Chicago  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way.  Many  are  contending  that  professional 
work  begins  with  the  junior  year  and  that  the  A.B 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

May  I  illustrate  the  point  by  citing  our  situatior 
at  Drake  University?  Drake  has  a  strong  gradu- 
ate school  which  grants  the  M.A.  degree.  This  year; 
it  has  approximately  110  enrolled  graduates  and 
in  the  summer  session  had  about  265.  Ten  hours 
of  work  must  be  taken  in  exclusively  graduate, 
classes.  We  are  granting  a  number  of  M.A.  degrees' 
with  a  Bible  College  major.  We  are  also  granting 
a  number  of  B.D.  degrees  with  a  major  in  Applied 
Christianity  which  requires  a  number  of  courses  in' 
the  department  of  sociology,  such  as  courses  on  the 
family,  city  and  rural  populations,  surveys  and? 
others.  We  are  working  at  the  present  time  for  an' 
integrating  course  on  the  graduate  level  combining 
the  fields  of  the  physical  sciences  and  the  social 
sciences  including  a  strong  emphasis  upon  religious: 
motivation.  We  are  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the 
association's  insistence  of  the  graduate  level  rulei 
for  all  classes.  i 

While  the  Drake  Bible  College  is  very  sym-i 
pathetic  with  a  clearer  defining  of  the  value  of  the' 
different  degrees  it  is  also  very  much  aware  that 
we  are  producing  ministers  for  the  twentieth  centu- 1 
ry.  The  minister  must  be  equipped  with  a  great  | 
awareness  of  the  forces  both  for  good  and  evil  that : 
operate  in  this  complicated  world.  They  must  he\ 
grounded  in  a  faith  that  can  withstand  all  the  shocks  I 
of  a  despairing  humanity  and  patiently  build  a  newv 
society  founded  upon  the  Christian  principles  ofi! 
past  religious  experience  and  are  being  confirmed 
in  the  scientific  discoveries  of  today. 
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President  Morehouse 

By  E.  S.  Ames  at  the  service  in  Des  Moines,  Jan.  24 

It  is  natural,  when  we  remember  President  More- 
house, to  think  of  the  stars.  He  lived  among  them, 
found  quiet  and  strength  for  his  soul  in  the  con- 
templation of  them.  Their  beauty  refreshed  him 
and  their  magnitudes  exalted  his  spirit.  He  quite 
literally  followed  Emerson's  advice  and  'hitched  his 
wagon  to  a  star.'  What  a  happy  circumstance  it  was 
for  one  who  loved  the  stars  so  much  that  he  should 
have  the  distinction  of  discovering  a  heavenly  body 
and  thereafter  have  that  heavenly  body  carry  his 
name  for  ages  in  its  celestial  light.  We  have  seen 
names  written  in  the  sky,  hang  there  in  white  vapor 
for  a  few  minutes  and  fade  away  before  our  eyes. 
But  his  name  is  carried  above  us  in  realms  of  light 
through  long  ages. 

The  stars  not  only  lifted  high  his  name,  they  ele- 
vated and  enlarged  his  mind.  Few  men  I  have 
known  have  been  more  happily  influenced  by  the 
special  science  they  pursued.  It  was  illuminating 
to  hear  him  make  comparisons  between  the  visible 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Some  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions were  to  him  like  great  solar  systems,  mag- 
nificent orders  of  suns  and  planets  enduring  through 
great  periods  of  time.  Others  were  like  the  little 
asteroids  perturbed  and  scattered,  without  coher- 
ence or  permanence.  Even  religious  orders  may  be 
like  that,  and  he  wanted  the  one  to  which  he  be- 
longed to  have  unity  and  movement  and  beauty,  and 
abiding  significance. 

He  did  not  do  as  some  physicists  and  astronomers 
have  done  who  take  occasion  from  the  greatness  of 
the  physical  universe  to  belittle  the  tiny  planet  on 
which  we  live,  and  to  see  man  as  insignificant  be- 
cause he  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of 
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creatures  that  are  on  the  earth.  Instead  of  this, 
he  knew  that  man  is  as  great  as  the  greatness  he  can 
behold  and  in  some  measure  comprehend.  He  knew 
that  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  understand  the  di- 
mensions, the  age,  and  the  movements  of  a  star 
than  to  be  a  star.  Man's  thought  about  the  material 
world  is  greater  than  that  world  itself.  Whatever 
beauty  the  world  may  have  is  made  into  something 
still  more  wonderful  when  it  is  taken  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  The  stars  are  given  a  new  reality 
and  greater  meaning  when  they  are  encompassed 
within  the  consciousness  of  the  little  dwellers  on 
this  little  earth. 

It  is  sometimes  one  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  a  great  scientist  that  he  cannot  make  easy  and 
quick  transitions  between  his  stars  and  the  little 
planet  on  which  he  lives.  He  seems  to  get  lost  in 
the  great  open  spaces  of  his  light-years  and  his  aeons 
of  time.  But  President  Morehouse  was  always  able 
to  get  back  from  the  time-schedules  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars  to  the  time-tables  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
when  necessary.  He  could  spend  the  night  in  the 
Drake  Municipal  Observatory  and  come  back  the 
next  day  to  personal  interviews  and  financial  prob- 
lems in  his  office  in  the  University.  Those  business 
figures  probably  had  a  new  light  upon  them  after 
such  a  night.  They  might  mean  the  opening  of  a 
new  vision  for  other  men  upon  worlds  of  grandeur 
and  loveliness.  Great  numbers  of  the  alumni  of 
Drake  University  remember  how  he  led  them  from 
the  atoms  to  the  stars  and  from  the  stars  to  the 
atoms,  and  all  their  life  they  have  been  able  to  see 
farther  and  deeper  than  they  might  have  done  if 
their  teacher  and  President  had  not  been  an  expert 
traveler  between  the  infinitely  great  and  the  in- 
finitesimally  small  things  of  the  universe. 

We  all  honor  him  today  with  special  appreciation 
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because  he  did  not  leave  his  science  behind  when  he 
met  us  in  our  natural  human  ways  of  life  but  rather 
brought  to  us  a  rich  quality  of  greatness,  of  under- 
standing, and  of  adventure,  which  is  a  quality  of 
science  itself.  He  had  the  insight  and  the  courage 
to  keep  his  science  an  integral  part  of  his  religion. 
He  knew  that  successful  scientific  work  requires 
many  of  the  most  important  Christian  virtues.  Both 
exact  of  their  devotee's  endless  patience,  surrender 
of  self-interest,  absolute  sincerity  and  unflagging 
courage  in  the  face  of  a  sceptical  world.  In  his  ad- 
dress as  President  of  the  International  Convention 
of  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1935,  President  Morehouse 
ventured  to  apply  mathematics  to  the  problem  of 
Christian  Union.  "What  is  the  (mathematical) 
probability,"  he  asked  "that  the  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  by  one  (person  or  denomination)  will  be- 
come the  program  of  the  Christian  world  or  even 
of  our  own  nation?"  His  conclusion  was  that  the 
chances  of  finding  union  on  the  basis  of  any  specific 
doctrinal  basis  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  In  contrast 
to  this  method  of  seeking  union  his  own  prescription 
was  given  in  a  single  sentence  several  words  of 
which  are  familiar  in  the  physicist's  laboratory.  He 
said :  "Intelligent  co-operation  is  the  catalytic  agent 
which  will  bring  about  the  desired  reaction."  Then 
he  added:  "Beyond  all  creeds  is  the  one  basis  of 
universal  fellowship.  He  who  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely would  do  the  will  of  God  is  our  brother  in 
Christ." 

It  was  always  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  our  alumni 
groups  in  our  various  cities  or  at  church  conventions 
when  President  Morehouse  could  be  present.  He 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  college  songs  and  yells 
and  knew  how  to  preside  after  dinner  with  such 
personal  acquaintance,  and  with  such  memory  of 
individuals,  that  every  one  felt  renewed  allegiance 
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to  him  and  to  the  institution  which  he  represented. 
He  drew  us  all  together  in  the  fine  spirit  of  the  com- 
radeship and  idealism  which  years  of  membership 
in  university  association  engenders.  In  the  last 
forty  years,  but  especially  during  his  official  leader- 
ship in  the  last  twenty  years,  President  Morehouse 
has  inspired  confidence  in  the  work  and  in  the  future 
of  the  university.  As  a  student  he  had  played  in 
romantic  football  battles  and  gathered  to  himself  the 
awe  and  applause  with  which  undergraduates  greet 
their  heroes;  and  in  later  years  he  had  won  honors 
in  the  greater  struggles  of  the  search  for  truth,  and 
of  building  up  his  university.  These  things  gave 
him  a  deep  hold  on  all  who  knew  him  and  especially 
upon  those  who  had  been  bound  up  with  him  in 
college  life. 

His  long  illness  has  been  of  great  concern  to  us 
all.  For  several  years  at  times  he  has  been  in  seri- 
ous danger.  It  seemed  incongruous  that  a  man  of 
such  great  physique  should  be  subject  to  illness  like 
that,  and  many  times  he  probably  could  not  have 
come  through  his  suffering  and  weakness  except  for 
an  unusual  reserve  of  power.  But  at  last,  like  all 
the  rest  of  mortals,  he,  too,  had  to  surrender.  He 
really  has  had  a  long  life,  and  when  his  work  in 
many  fields  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cubic  contents  of  his  life  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  many  lives  which  have  had  far  greater 
lineal  extent.  For  it  is  not  only  the  number  of 
a  man's  days  which  is  important  but  the  quality 
of  them  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Our  hearts  are  heavy  today  with  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  but  we  have  great  comfort  in  his  noble 
life  and  in  his  great  contributions  to  all  the  worthy 
ways  of  human  life.  Ten  thousand  alumni  of  Drake 
University  mourn  with  us  but  they  also  rejoice  in 
happy  memories  and  in  appreciation  of  what  our 
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noble  President  has  done  for  education,  for  science, 
for  religion,  and  for  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  In  these  things  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
students,  his  fellow  citizens  find  their  greatest  com- 
fort, and  their  greatest  inspiration  when  they  re- 
member him.  Our  remembrance  is  therefore  not 
primarily  in  the  mood  of  untempered  sorrow,  but 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  communal  celebration.  We 
celebrate  a  great  life,  and  we  shall  continue  to  cele- 
brate it  with  clearer  understanding  and  growing 
affection  as  we  see  more  and  more  of  its  fruits  in 
the  years  to  come. 


H.  G.  Elsam  On  War 

You  ask,  Mr.  Editor,  what,  if  anything  I  am  say- 
ing in  public  about  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  war  in  Europe?  Let  me  answer  you  this  way : 

I  am  emphasizing  the  truth  that  for  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  say — There  is  no  isolation  in  today's 
world  from  the  common  problems,  the  tragedies  and 
joys,  of  the  human  race.  We  are  inheritors  of  the 
good  and  the  ill  of  mankind.  No  amount  of  ducking 
our  peace-loving  heads  into  the  sands  of  theory  will 
avoid  the  dread  truth  that  the  fearful  realities  of 
greed,  and  selfishness,  and  just  plain  sin,  are  swiftly 
approaching  as  huntsmen  over  the  plain.  Even  in 
those  years  when  I  carried  the  banner  of  pacifism 
I  could  never  admit  that  we  were  justified  in 
"isolation."  Now  that  I  have  taken  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  tragically  realistic  point  of  piew — ^the  view 
that  SEES  SOME  EVILS  WORSE  THAN  WAR— 
I  can  say  very  frankly  that  we  in  the  United  States 
must  share  the  guilt  admitted  to  by  Mr.  Churchill 
when  he  castigated  Mr.  Hitler  as  "that  evil  man" 
.  .  .  the  sum  total  and  creation  of  our  sins  of  greed 
and  selfishness  and  neglect." 
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Publicly  and  in  my  pulpit  I  am  calling  for  a  re- 
turn to  discipline  that  we  may  strengthen  our  moral 
standards  and  our  individual  moral  stamina.  I  am 
asking  the  forgiveness  of  God  to  rest  upon  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  And  I  am  not  excusing  the 
United  States  from  her  war  guilt  any  more  than  I 
excuse  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
or  Japan.  I  believe  that  the  time  of  a  great  testing 
is  upon  us  for  failures  to  live  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  privileges  of  freedom. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  our  more  active  partici- 
pation in  the  European  war  is  inevitable.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  public  because  I  have  not  yet  been 
forced  into  a  place  where  I  have  had  to,  I  am  not  say- 
ing this  in  the  pulpit  because  I  can  choose  my  themes 
and  terminologies.  But  I  am  saying  it  whenever  I 
am  engaged  in  conversation  (which  is  rather  often) 
and  I  am  saying  it  with  deep  regret  and  sorrow,  but 
with  none  the  less  conviction  of  my  soul. 

I  believe  that  a  choice  does  lie  before  us.  Because 
there  is  no  isolation  in  today's  world,  and  in  to- 
morrow's future,  I  believe  that  we  must  do  one  of 
two  things:  (1)  Ride  on  the  crest  of  the  "wave  of 
tomorrow,"  vide  that  sad  soul,  Anne  Lindbergh,  or, 
(2)  Stand  as  a  mighty  levee  against  this  coming 
inundation.  We  must,  I  believe,  make  this  choice. 
EITHER  WE  MUST  BECOME  APPEASERS  OR 
RESISTERS.  I  have  made  my  choice.  I  made  it 
after  Munich  when  I  came  to  see  the  utter  futility 
of  dealing  with  those  who  know  nothing  but  double- 
dealing.  I  affirmed  it  at  the  Disciples'  Peace  Fellow- 
ship breakfast  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  September 
of  1939.  I  have  become  strengthened  in  my  con- 
viction that  we  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  this 
choice.  Either  appeasers  of  evil,  or  resisters.  (Note 
to  any  light-hearted  exegete:  Please  don't  quote 
Matthew  5 : 39  in  rebuttal.  I,  too,  read  Scripture.) 
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Letter  from  Ben  M.  Edwards 

Kansas,  Illinois 

Relative  to  the  Ledbetter  tirade  now  going  on 
in  the  Christian  Standard.  In  the  first  place, 
his  opening  remark  relative  to  my  introduc- 
ing this  practice  in  Kansas  is  in  error,  like- 
wise his  inference  that  the  church  proper  is  practic- 
ing open  membership.  The  church  here  does  not 
practice  open  membership,  but  they  do  have  teach- 
ers in  the  S.  S.  who  are  members  of  other  churches, 
one  a  Methodist,  one  a  Baptist,  one  a  Presbyterian. 
I  raised  the  question  in  my  letter  to  Ledbetter,  as 
to  what  constitutes  open  membership  and  made  the 
assertion  that  I  knew  of  no  church  among  us  that 
didn't  practice  open  membership  in  some  form  and 
to  my  mind,  the  biggest  form. 

The  churches  invite  people  to  attend,  they  urge 
them  to  sing  in  the  choir,  they  invite  them  to  hear 
their  preacher,  they  insist  that  they  partake  of  the 
communion,  and  encourage  them  to  put  all  they  can 
in  the  collection  plates.  That  is  open  membership 
and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  make  anything  else 
out  of  it.  The  matter  of  church  roster  is  an  unauthor- 
ized, unscriptural,  and  one  of  the  biggest  jokes 
among  us.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear  in 
writing  Bro.  Ledbetter,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  just 
another  occasion  for  the  Standard  to  use  a  rattled 
brain  thesis  to  increase  their  subscription  list.  I 
haye  promised  myself  that  they  will  not  get  another 
report  from  me,  even  though  it  comes  signed  and 
sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  My  reaction 
is  that  Ledbetter  hasn't  done  himself  any  good,  the 
Standard  hasn't  proven  their  oft  repeated  statement 
that  they  were  through  with  mud  slinging,  and  that 
open-membership  hasn't  been  hurt.  As  I  see  it,  the 
letters,  questionnaires,  and  invitations  sent  to  us 
ministers,  were  not  made  in  good  faith,  were  de- 
ceptive as  to  intention,  and  intended  to  create  a  stir. 
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What  Is  the  Answer? 

For  seventeen  years  I  have  been  a  minister  in 
our  Brotherhood,  the  last  seven  spent  here  in  a  very 
happy  pastorate.  The  people  have  been  kind  and 
considerate  like  many  of  the  Church  people  can  be. 

Several    months    ago    I   was    approached    by   a 

church  at .    Something  stood  in  my  way 

towards  considering  the  call.  The  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  it  was  a  certain 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  movement. 

The   Church  at is   a   conservative 

church  and  it  gave  me  a  shock  to  see  how  unwilling 
I  was  to  start  in  a  ministry  and  fight  for  certain 
things  against  the  prevailing  viewpoint  of  the 
Church.  Now  I  cannot  convince  myself  many  of  our 
churches  are  much  different  from  this  church. 

Recently  I  have  been  approached  by  another  com- 
munion to  consider  a  ministry  with  them.  Now  I 
have  a  loyalty  and  love  of  our  movement  and  am 
willing  to  stand  for  certain  principles  if  the  fight 
is  worth  it.  However,  just  to  disturb  rather  con- 
ventional-minded people  seems  rather  crude,  if  the 
end  gained  is  not  a  free  fellowship. 

I  suppose  I  will  always  bear  the  marks  of  the 
generation  in  which  I  was  born.  I  had  to  do  some 
honest  thinking  before  I  went  into  the  ministry. 
My  thinking  is  rather  ordinary  when  I  am  in  com- 
pany with  liberal  churchmen  from  all  the  com- 
munions, but  in  a  Disciple  church  the  gap  is  pretty 
big.  I 

What  would  your  advice  be  as  to  the  future  of  oui 
Church?  Should  a  fellow  carry  on?  You  have,  I 
know,  and  we  greatly  respect  and  honor  you  foi 
your  ministry. 
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Secretary-Treasurer's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 
On  a  batch  of  self  addressed  envelopes  which  I 
sent  out  with  duns  for  dues  the  spelling  of  my  fair 
city's  name  was  mistakenly  given  as  "Kalalazoo." 
Such  an  opportunity  seldom  presents  itself  to  some 
of  our  brethren  to  show  their  alertness  and  general 
creative  abilities.  Typical  among  the  returning 
notes  was  the  rejoinder  from  W.  F.  Bruce,  Okla- 
homa City :  "Why  has  your  city  changed  its  spelling 
as  per  address  on  self -addressed  envelope?  I  have 
thought  best  to  knock  the  '1'  out  of  it,  however,  to 
make  sure  this  reaches  you."  He  added,  "I  enclose 
dues  to  place  me  on  good  footing  for  1941,  so  far 
as  reading  the  rousing,  stimulating,  exasperating, 
challenging  pages  of  the  SCROLL  are  concerned. 
Some  is  to  be  tasted,  some  eschewed,  and  some 
chewed  and  digested." 

Francis  Jones  of  Clarendon  Church,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  was  in  a  complimentary  mood  as  he  wrote 
accompanying  his  dues,  saying,  "I  am  reluctant  to 
pay  my  dues  or  to  do  anything  that  may  stop  your 
masterpieces  of  Please  Remit.  We  delinquent  boys 
do  not  deserve  such  interesting  additions  to  our 
mail." 

Ah,  me !  Life  is  full  of  woes !  In  other  words,  more 
poets.  Eldred  Johnston  of  Wauseon,  0.,  opines, 
"Here's  my  dues,  even  though  I  can't  figure  out  what 
you  do  with  all  the  money."   He  opineth  further: 

A  Treasurer  from  Kalamazoo 

Wrote:  "Boys,  pay  me  up  what  is  due." 

When  asked  why  he  dun  it 

He  said,  "For  the  fun  it 

Gives  my  living  in  Kalamazoo." 
In  addition  to  the  twenty-three  new  subscribers 
listed  in  last  month's  issue  the  following  have  been 
added : 
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Wm.  F.  Clarke,  1853  Wallace  Ave.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  P.  Sewell,  536  Hammond  Ave.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas, 

C.  W.  Hautzenrader,  1702  Hague  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Miss  T.  T.  Goss,  432  15th  St.,  University,  Va. 

R.  E.  Swindler,  325  Parkway,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Ira  A.  Paternoster,  4347  Haight  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  M.  Jarman,  Box  1056,  University,  Va. 

This  rate  of  increase,  steadily  maintained,  will  be- 
fore long  bring  the  Campbell  Institute  to  the  place 
I  believe  it  can  expect  to  occupy  in  the  present  day 
life  of  our  brotherhood.  We  should  confidently  an- 
ticipate in  a  short  time  an  active  membership  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  a  cir- 
culation of  the  SCROLL  reaching  twice  that  num- 
ber. 
Neiv  Members'. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  685  Columbus  Ave.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  Punk,  414  Gray  Ave.,  Winchester,  la. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Meyer,  1612  31st  St.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

S.  V.  Mattson,  212  Grace  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


Richard  James  writes  from  Birmingham:  There 
have  been  some  outstanding  things  in  my  life  this 
year  1940.  First,  the  family  gave  me  an  Eastman 
Cine-Kodak  and  projector  for  Christmas.  I  have 
been  "shooting"  everything  in  sight.  It  has  been 
quite  a  revelation  to  me.  First  I  took  pictures  of 
the  church  members,  in  their  homes  and  coming 
to  and  leaving  church.  These  I  have  taken  to  the 
homes  of  elderly  persons  who  are  confined  to  their 
beds.  I  have  a  plan  in  the  making  to  produce  a 
complete  reproduction  of  our  church  worship 
service  for  use  in  the  homes  of  such  "shut-ins." 
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This  Simian  World 

By  Rex  D.  Hopper,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

This  is  written  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
editor  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  Clarence  Day's 
THIS  SIMIAN  WORLD  "is  not  a  recent  book  but 
it  is  good  for  the  souls  of  most  of  us  in  this  troubled 
world."  Now,  in  my  scheme  of  things,  a  request 
from  the  editor  is  a  command,  and  any  book  which 
he  considers  good  for  my  soul  goes  on  my  must  list, 
so  I  hastened  to  read  the  book.  And  I  must  confess 
that  my  soul  is  troubled.  The  editor's  request  and 
the  fact  that  the  book  ran  through  six  printings  in 
two  years  conspire  to  convince  me  of  its  importance. 
Yet  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
author  wanted  to  be  taken  seriously  or  meant  only 
to  be  funny.  If  he  meant  only  to  be  funny,  anything 
is  fair  in  humor  and  serious  criticism  beside  the 
point.  If,  however,  Heywood  Broun's  character- 
ization of  the  same  author's  THE  CROW'S  NEST 
as  "humorously  serious  and  always  wise"  fits  this 
book  as  well,  then  some  necessary  rejoinders  are  in 
order.  Some  previous  reader  of  my  library  copy  of 
the  book  evidently  thought  that  Day  desired  to  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  for  he  had  left  this  ad- 
vice written  on  the  fly  leaf — 

"Monkeys  chatter, 

Bull  frogs  croak; 

For  'tis  no  joke." 

Consider  this  serious, 
That  he  was  probably  correct  is  suggested  by  Day's 
choice  of  a  dedicatory  quotation  from  W.  N.  P.  Bar- 
bellion : 

"How  I  hate  the  man  who  talks  about  the  'brute 
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creation'  with  an  ugly  emphasis  on  the  brute.  .  .  . 
As  for  me,  I  am  proud  of  my  close  kinship  with 
other  animals.  I  take  a  jealous  pride  in  my  Simian 
ancestry.  I  like  to  think  that  I  was  once  a  mag- 
nificent hairy  fellow  living  in  the  trees,  and  that 
my  frame  has  come  down  through  geological  time 
via  sea  jelly  and  worms  and  Amphioxus,  Fish 
Dinosaurs,  and  Apes.  Who  would  exchange  these 
for  the  pallid  couple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden?" 

The  book,  then,  may  be  taken  as  a  humorously 
serious  defense  of  the  thesis  that  our  human  foibles 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  our  simian  an- 
cestry. As  Day  himself  puts  it,  "Let's  remember, 
it's  a  simian  civilization." 

Against  the  baseline  of  this  thesis,  and  as  a  sort 
of  antidote  to  undue  pessimism  about  the  efforts  of 
"homo  sapiens,"  he  tries  to  imagine  what  sort  of 
civilization  would  have  been  developed  by  a  race  of 
super-bees,  cats,  dogs,  pigs,  goats,  and  elephants. 
Discussing  the  biological  virtues  and  vices  of  each 
species,  he  finally  concludes  that  they  all  had  to 
bow  the  knee  to  the  "monkey-men"  because  these 
possessed  two  traits  of  great  survival  value: — 
adaptability  and  curiosity.  There  then  follows  a 
fascinatingly  interesting  discussion  of  these  two 
qualities  which  we  can  only  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader. 

From  this,  the  treatment  moves  to  a  consideration 
of  a  wide  variety  of  "human  attributes,"  each  of 
which  is  rationalized  as  resulting  from  our  simian 
ancestry.  Our  disorder,  zest,  curiosity,  intelligence, 
inventiveness,  fear,  and  self-consciousness  are  all 
presented  as  simian  traits.  Our  attitudes  toward 
nature,  medical  care,  exercise,  eugenics,  the  sex 
mores,  astronomy,  romance,  and  religion  are  all  ex- 
plained as  the  only  attitudes  possible  to  super- 
monkeys. 
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All  this  leads  our  author  to  restate  his  problem 
in  these  words: 

"Are  we  or  are  we  not  simians?  It  is  no  use 
for  any  man  to  try  to  think  anything  else  out  un- 
til he  has  decided  first  of  all  where  he  stands  on 
that  question.  It  is  not  only  in  love  affairs :  let  us 
lay  all  that  aside  for  the  moment.  It  is  in  ethics, 
economics,  art,  education,  philosophy,  what-not. 
If  we  are  fallen  angels,  we  should  go  this  road; 
if  super-apes,  that.  (p.  66)  In  every  field  of 
thought,  then,  two  schools  appear  that  are  di- 
vided on  this : — Must  we  forever  be  at  heart 
high-grade  simians?  Or  are  we  at  heart  some- 
thing else?"  (p.  69). 

To  this  question  Day  certainly  replies  that  we  are 
high-grade  simians  and  should  accept  both  the  op- 
portunities and  the  limitations  of  that  basic  fact. 

Regrettably  enough,  the  real  flavor  of  the  book 
lies  below  the  level  that  can  be  tapped  in  a  brief  re- 
view.   Take,  for  example,  this  pungent  comment  on 
the  behavior  of  the  monkey-men  as  compared  with 
the  superior  behavior  of  a  race  of  "super-cats" — 
"None  but  the  lowest  dregs  of  such  a  race  would 
have  been  lawyers  spending  their  span  of  life  on 
this   mysterious   earth   studying   the   long   dusty 
records  of  dead  and  gone  quarrels.    We  simians 
naturally  admire  a  profession  full  of  wrangle  and 
chatter.     But  that  is  a  monkeyish  way  of  decid- 
ing disputes,  not  a  feline." 

Or  again,  this  keen  insight  into  the  biology  of  our 
relations  with  other  animals — 

"I  fancy  the  elephants  would  have  been  gentler 
masters  than  we : — more  live-and-let-live  in  al- 
lowing other  species  to  stay  here.  Our  way  is  to 
kill  good  and  bad,  male  and  female  and  babies, 
till  the  few  last  survivors  lie  hidden  away  from 
our  guns.  All  species  must  surrender  uncondition- 
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ally — those  are  our  terms — and  come  and  live  in 
barns  alongside  us;  or  on  us,  as  parasites.  The 
creatures  that  want  to  live  a  life  of  their  own, 
we  call  wild.  If  wild,  then  no  matter  how  harnji!- 
less  we  treat  them  as  outlaws,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  specially  well  brought  up  shoot  them  for 
fun.  Some  might  be  our  friends.  We  don't  wish 
it.  We  keep  them  all  terrorized.  When  one  of  us 
conquering  monkey-men  enters  the  woods,  most 
animals  that  scent  him  slink  away,  or  race  off  in 
a  panic.  It  is  not  that  we  have  planned  this  de- 
liberately, but  they  know  what  we're  like.  Race 
by  race  they  have  been  slaughtered.  Soon  all  will 
be  gone.  We  give  neither  feedom  nor  life-room 
to  those  we  defeat." 

Or  this  rather  devastating  comment  on  our  criminal 

code — 

"Our  monkey-blood  is  also  apparent  in  our 
judgments  of  crime.  If  a  crime  is  committed  on 
impulse,  we  partly  forgive  it.  Why?  Because,  be- 
ing simians,  with  a  weakness  for  yielding  to  im- 
pulses, we  like  to  excuse  ourselves  by  feeling  not 
accountable  for  them.  Elephants  would  have 
probably  taken  an  opposite  stand.  They  aren't 
creatures  of  impulse,  and  would  have  been  shocked 
at  crimes  due  to  such  causes;  their  fault  is  the 
opposite  one  of  pondering  too  long  over  injuries, 
and  becoming  vindictive  in  the  end,  out  of  all  due 
proportion.  If  a  young  super-elephant  were  to 
murder  another  on  impulse,  they  would  consider 
him  a  dangerous  character  and  string  him  up. 
But  if  he  could  prove  that  he  had  long  thought 
of  doing  it,  they  would  tend  to  forgive  him.  'Poor 
fellow,  he  brooded'  they  would  say.  'That's  up- 
setting to  anyone'." 

Finally,  this  wistful  expression  of  hope  for  a  more 

adequate  religion — 
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"If  men  can  ever  learn  to  accept  all  their  truths 
as  not  final,  and  if  they  can  ever  learn  to  build 
on  something  better  than  dogma,  they  may  not  be 
found  saying,  discouragedly,  every  so  often,  that 
every  civilization  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
On  stars  where  creeds  come  late  in  the  life  of  a 
race ;  v/here  they  spring  from  the  riper,  not  crud- 
er reactions  of  spirit,  .  .  .  they  perhaps  run  a  finer, 
more  beautiful  course  than  the  simians',  and  open 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  far  loftier  visions. 

The  book  must  be  used  to  be  appreciated  for  much 
of  its  humor  and  most  of  its  wit  and  wisdom  are 
hidden  away  in  chance  sentences  and  random  ob- 
servations. Having  read  it,  I  can  honestly  commend 
it  to  your  attentin. 

Having  done  so,  I  can  just  as  honestly  warn  you 
to  read  it  with  care.  If  you  can  use  it  for  what  it  is 
— a  collection  of  clever  and  incisive  comments  on 
human  weaknesses — it  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  "laugh  at  yourself,"  and  that  is  a  very  necessary 
therapeutic  exercise  in  these  parlous  times.  How- 
ever, don't  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  Day's 
"explanation"  of  our  limitations,  for  the  book  repre- 
sents thoroughly  bad  biology  and  psychology.  The 
first  major  error  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
We're  not  simiayis,  a  relevant  biological  fact  that  a 
humorist  may  pardonably  overlook  but  which  an 
ordinary  mortal  will  neglect  at  his  peril.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  quibbling  to  point  out  that  it  is  bad 
biology  to  attempt  a  rationalization  of  our  behavior 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  "monkey-men."  To  call 
ours  a  "simian  civilization"  makes  excellent  humor 
and  provides  a  springboard  for  some  very  good 
amateur  philosophizing  but  it  is  bad  biology.  Furth- 
ermore, there  are  better  grounds  for  achieving  the 
desired  results. 

Again,  the  book  is  shot  through  with  Lamarck- 
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ism,  the  theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics. Numerous  examples  might  be  cited.  Per- 
haps the  most  ingenious  is  the  suggestion  that 

"Satan  in  the  Bible  is  definitely  a  simian's 
devil.  The  snake,  it  is  known,  is  the  animal  mon- 
key's most  dread.  Hence  when  men  give  their 
devil  a  definite  form  they  make  him  a  snake.  A 
race  of  super-chickens  would  have  pictured  their 
devil  a  hawk." 
Now,  this  is  good  fun  but  nonsensical  biology. 

Finally,  the  position  of  the  book  implies  a  belief 
in  what  has  been  called  a  "racial  memory,"  another 
thoroughly  discredited  dogma.  Witness  this  pass- 
age— 

"Life  is  enormously  flexible — but  we  carry  our 
hairy  past  with  us  wherever  we  go  .  .  .  There  are 
definite  limits  to  simian  civilizations,  due  in  part 
to  some  primitive  traits  that  help  keep  us  alive, 
and  in  part  to  the  mere  fact  that  every  being  has 
to  be  something,  and  when  one  is  a  simian  one 
is  not  also  something  else.    Our  main-springs  are 
fixed,  and  our  principal  traits  are  deep-rooted. 
We  cannot  now  re-live  the  ages  whose  imprint  we 
hear." 
Only  a  good  stiff  dose  of  C.  M.  Childs  and  H.  S. 
Jennings  can  do  anything  to  correct  that  point  of 
view.  All  of  which  leads  me  to  remark  that  nothing 
is  so  conducive  to  hope  and  courage;  nothing  so 
challenging  in  its  implications  for  desirable  social 
change  as  the  position  represented  by  the  Cooley- 
Mead-Dewey-Faris  theory  of  socialization.    If  on& 
is  seeking  humor,  Day  is  the  better  bet.    But,  if  one 
is  seeking  really  adequate  foundations  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him,  and  if  one  desires  a  reliable  compass 
by  Vv'hich  to  steer  his  course  through  the  troubled 
v/aters  of  the  present  cultural  typhoon,  let  him  con- 
sult the  sources  mentioned.     He  will  find  peace  for 
his  soul. 
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Grodyote  Disciple  Students 

By  Perry  E.  Greshmn,  99  Clarenwnt  Ave.,  Neiv  York 
The  growing-  interest  of  Disciple  students  in  ad- 
vanced training  was  clearly  shown  by  Montgomery 
in  his  book,  The  Education  of  Ministers.  The  three 
schools  most  commonly  selected  are  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Yale  University  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  A  limited  experience  in  two  of  these 
schools  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  third  lead  me 
to  express  some  views  with  reference  to  the  relative 
opportunities  offered  for  advanced  study. 

At  least  five  things  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  one  plans  a  period  of  study  at  one 
of  the  great  academic  institutions.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  nature  and  quality  of  offerings  in  his  chosen 
field  of  study,  with  attention  to  the  congeniality  of 
the  professorial  biases  with  Disciple  ideology.  The 
second  is  the  opportunities  for  fellowship  with  his 
brethren  of  the  faith.  A  third  item  which  looms 
large  in  the  lives  of  m.any  students  is  the  opportunity 
for  employment,  scholarships,  and  self-aid  of  one 
kind  or  another.  One  should  also  give  consid- 
eration to  the  physical  conditions,  such  as  living 
quarters,  places  to  board,  and  the  general  problems 
pertinent  to  location.  Finally,  the  wise  student  will 
look  to  the  cultural  opportunities  that  will  help  him 
to  develop  the  rich  resources  of  an  educated  per- 
sonality. With  the  five  criteria  suggested  above  in 
mind,  I  shall  make  certain  observations  concerning 
opportunities  at  the  three  schools. 

If  a  Disciple  student  wants  to  study  philosophy 
of  religion  and  theology,  I  would  rate  Chicago  first, 
Yale  second,  and  Union  third.  The  Union  theo- 
logians, Niebuhr  and  Tillich,  are  hard  bitten  by  the 
Barthian  reaction  which  is  a  pre-scientific  view- 
point antithetical  to  the  Disciple  tradition  of  rea- 
sonableness and  common  sense.   Chicago,  with  more 
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scientific  philosophers — Hartshorne,  Wieman,  and 
Aubrey — offers  training  invaluable  to  the  under- 
standing of  contemporary  religious  problems  from  a 
Disciple  frame  of  reference.  Calhoun  and  Macintosh 
at  Yale  are,  in  like  manner,  free  from  the  taint  of 
dogmatism.  Richard  Niebuhr  is  so  admirably 
grounded  in  social  psychology  and  the  relation  of 
religion  to  its  cultural  context  that  his  theological 
approach  is  inoffensive  and  even  adds  interest.  If 
one  turns  to  history,  it  means  Chicago  by  all  odds. 
Garrison  is  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  Dis- 
ciple history  and  serves  it  with  more  personal  charm 
than  anyone  in  the  field.  Yale  offers  fair  opportu- 
nities with  pretty  ample  library  facilities,  while 
Union  has  only  three  volumes  of  the  Millennial 
Harbinger.  It  is  impossible  to  get  sources  for  a 
thorough-going  Disciple  research  at  the  New  York 
location.  Chicago  has  the  most  ample  Disciple  li- 
brary encountered  in  my  experience. 

Union  ranks  high  in  religious  education.  Elliott 
and  Harris  are  both  able  men  of  a  scientific  per- 
suasion. Johnson  and  Reisner  of  Teachers  College 
across  the  street  are  the  successors  to  George  Albert 
Coe  and  are  the  inheritors  of  his  vigor.  The  rich 
resources  of  the  vast  army  of  educators  in  Teachers 
College,  with  ample  libraries  on  all  educational  sub- 
jects, are  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Chicago  and  Yale  are  both  well  equipped 
in  this  field.  Bower  at  Chicago  is  the  pride  of  the 
Disciples  in  religious  education  and  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  omniscient  man  in  the  field  now 
living.  If  a  student  selects  the  practical  field,  Union 
and  Yale  have  the  edge.  Fosdick,  Buttrick,  Bowie, 
and  Coffin  are  a  formidable  array.  Luccock  at  Yale 
is  unexcelled  for  brilliance,  charm,  and  insight. 
Palmer  and  Gilkey  are,  of  course,  outstanding,  but 
the  entire  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  preaching 
receives  less  emphasis  at  Chicago  than  at  the  other 
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schools.  All  of  them  now  offer  interesting  courses 
in  pastoral  psychology.  Standard  Biblical  studies 
are  about  mutually  good  at  all  three  instituions. 

The  opportunities  for  fellowship  with  other  Dis- 
ciples hits  an  all-time  low  at  Union,  is  somewhat 
better  at  Yale,  and  is  best  at  Chicago.  I  know  of 
only  one  Disciple  student  in  the  Seminary  this  year. 
There  are,  however,  four  of  us  on  leave  from  Dis- 
ciple colleges  at  Columbia  University.  The  Disciples 
Divinity  House  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Disciple 
brain  trust,  under  the  leadership  of  that  "errant 
old  Campbellite,"  Edward  Scribner  Ames,  who 
would  make  anyone  willing  to  die  for  the  "true 
faith." 

Employment  is  not  much  good  anywhere.  Up  un- 
til this  year  it  v/as  best  at  Yale,  but  the  Congre- 
gationalists  have  put  up  a  protective  tariff  in  that 
vicinity  which  militates  against  Disciple  preaching 
for  Congregational  churches.  Chicago  and  New 
York  offer  limited  opportunities.  The  unheard-of 
Divinity  House  scholarships  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  student  aid  for  those  preparing  to  preach. 
They  are  inaccessible  to  married  students  and  those 
preparing  for  the  Ph.D.  Tuition  at  Columbia  runs 
in  the  vicinity  of  $400.00,  but  is  quite  reasonable 
for  ministerial  students  at  Union,  Chicago,  and  Yale, 
all  three  of  which  offer  scholarships  to  virtually  all 
v/ho  attend.  My  own  Teachers  College  scholarship 
is  one  of  sixteen  in  a  student  body  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand. 

Living  conditions  for  married  students  are  most 
satisfactory  at  Union.  McGiffert  Hall  is  beautiful, 
reasonable,  and  commodious.  Yale  and  Chicago 
have  a  few  reasonable  apartments,  most  of  which 
are  lacking  in  beauty  and  utility.  An  enormous  con- 
sideration, however,  at  Union  is  the  high  tuition  for 
children  at  private  schools.  Public  schools  in  this 
area  present  problems.     Living  quarters  for  single 
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men  are  best  at  Chicago  for  Disciple  students,  but 
the  beautiful  new  dormitories  at  Yale  afford  ex- 
cellent housing.     Food  is  expensive  anywhere. 

Cultural  opportunities  are  rich  enough  to  give 
one  social  indigestion  at  any  of  these  schools.  New 
York,  of  course,  has  the  greatest  theatres,  operas, 
and  churches  in  America  (I  hope  no  one  from  Bos- 
ton reads  this). 

Resourcefulness  can  overcome  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties. Thanks  to  the  help  of  Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer, 
I  preach  each  Sunday  for  a  little  Congregational 
Church;  through  the  generosity  of  Union  Seminary, 
we  live  in  beautiful  McGiffert  Hall;  by  the  grace 
of  Teachers  College,  I  have  a  scholarship;  by  the 
long-suffering  patience  of  the  University  Christian 
Church,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  I  continue  to  live.  I 
have  concluded  that  I  am  the  world's  worst  preach- 
er. While  most  churches  pay  their  ministers  to 
preach,  my  congregation  pays  me  not  to  preach. 


My  method  of  choosing  sermons  goes  something 
like  this.  I  prepare  subjects  a  year  ahead.  I  first 
line  up  the  special  days,  national  holidays,  and 
the  periods  of  special  services  that  I  intend  to  have. 
Then  I  begin  to  choose  the  line  which  will  best  fit 
in  with  what  has  preceded  and  what  is  to  follow. 
I  often  take  a  month  in  preparation  for  Easter,  a 
month  in  preparing  for  Pentecost,  and  follow  these 
with  a  sermon  on  "What  we  have  learned  or 
promised  in  this  special  season."  Several  Sundays 
are  always  left  vacant  for  the  special  thing  which 
may  come  up  unexpectedly  or  some  event  which  I 
feel  needs  special  emphasis. 

I  am  keeping  absolutely  quiet  on  the  war  question. 
Our  government  seems  to  be  headed  for  war,  but 
this  time,  I  am  not  a  part  to  encouraging  it. 

Ben  M.  Edwards. 
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Religion  and  Good  Deeds 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

Very  often  the  unreflective  man  of  the  street 
passes  the  judgment  on  church  members  that  they 
do  not  "do  anything."  For  him  the  sum  total  of 
religion  is  the  willingness  to  throw  a  dime  to  a  pan- 
handler. Religion  that  is  true  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  kind  of  glorified  Boy  Scout  program  in 
which  every  one  does  his  good  turn  every  day. 

This  hypothetical  man  of  the  street  has  taken  one 
side  of  a  very  old  theological  controversy.  It  is  the 
controversy  betv^^een  the  advocates  of  faith  and  of 
v/orks.  Martin  Luther  insisted  that  salvation  was 
by  faith  alone.  This  was  in  opposition  to  the  Cath- 
olic program  of  "works"  which  included  alms-giving, 
confessions  and  counted  prayers.  Luther  was  so  sure 
of  himself  that  he  spoke  of  the  epistle  of  James  as 
"an  epistle  of  straw"  because  it  spoke  of  proving 
one's  faith  by  one's  works.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a 
parent  v/ho  had  been  brought  up  on  Fundamentalist 
nourishment  queried  me,  "Do  you  believe  that  what 
one  does  has  anything  to  do  with  one's  salvation?" 
On  receiving  an  affirmative  ansv/er,  he  took  his  child 
out  of  my  Sunday  school. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  program  of  good  works  can 
be  intelligent  unless  something  happens  to  the  soul 
of  the  person  who  v/ants  to  do  good  works.  A  lot  of 
harm  has  been  done  in  the  world  by  "good"  people 
w^ho  were  unintelligent.  And  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  a  lot  of  intelligent  people  see  opportunities  of 
good  works,  and  do  nothing  about  these  opportu- 
nities for  the  lack  of  right  motivation.  Religion 
has  to  begin  with  a  program  for  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  before  there  can  be  much 
out-put  in  the  way  of  social  service.  This  follows 
the  formula  of  "the  greatest  of  the  prophets,"  John 
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the  Baptist,  who  said,  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand," 

As  I  see  the  program  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  is  right  in  its  great  emphasis  on  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ."  This  faith  gives  to  the  waiting  soul 
a  sense  of  right  values.  It  fans  into  a  flame  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  our  fellow  men.  It  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  believer  to  human  need,  and  to  ways  of 
meeting  this  need. 

The  difficulty  of  an  older  type  of  religion  was 
that  it  kept  the  believer  concerned  with  his  own 
needs  and  interests.  It  made  salvation  a  matter  of 
escaping  hell  and  finding  heaven.  The  hell  that  en- 
gulfs all  humanity  was  not  much  considered.  Sal- 
vation was  purely  individualistic. 

That  Jesus  believed  both  in  faith  and  works  is 
evidenced  by  many  of  his  teachings.  There  was  the 
parable  of  the  House  on  the  Sand  and  of  the  House 
on  the  Rock.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them" 
was  the  criterion  for  the  judging  of  religious  teach- 
ers. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  type  of  "do-gooder"  that  sees 
the  needs  of  humanity  in  altogether  too  simple 
terms.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  food  and  old  clothes 
for  the  under-privileged.  There  are  too  many 
hungry  and  unsheltered  people  in  the  world  right 
now  to  be  scornful  of  such  an  elementary  program. 
Vitamins  for  half -nourished  children  carries  appeal 
to  all  but  the  hardest  of  hearts.  The  appeal  for  food 
and  clothing  is  the  one  that  a  church  will  most  quick- 
ly respond  to.  In  forty  years  I  have  never  asked 
a  church  for  funds  for  the  unfortunate  of  my  parish 
without  a  quick  and  adequate  reply.  But  there  are 
other  needs  that  are  less  easily  met. 

I  have  seen  talented  youth  go  without  a  college 
education  for  the  lack  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Appeals  for  community  interests  such  as  good 
schools,  civic  beauty,  and  wholesome  recreation  will 
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often  fail.  The  Christian  "do-gooder"  sticks  to  the 
primal  necessities.  His  compassion  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  include  the  things  that  give  life  value.  Un- 
doubtedly this  indicates  the  lack  of  the  right  spir- 
itual background.  It  is  a  lack  that  could  have  been 
supplied  by  uplifting  worship  and  intelligent  preach- 
ing. Thus  are  certain  social  processes  tied  up  with 
certain  other  processes  that  the  saints  love  to  call 
"spiritual." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  hold  with  those 
who  would  promote  a  well-rounded  Christian  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  place  in  the  church  for  the  mystic, 
and  even  for  the  "prayer-meeting  Christian."  There 
is  a  place  for  the  person  who  sits  in  a  pew  every 
Sunday  with  a  deep  conviction  that  this  is  his  duty. 
Worship  that  is  beautiful  and  uplifting,  and  preach- 
ing that  explores  the  deep  places  of  the  human 
spirit,  have  an  all-important  ministry. 

But  I  am  sure  I  v/ould  belong  to  the  school  that 
thinks  one  should  do  something  as  the  result  of  his 
religious  experience.  I  suppose  the  long-faced 
theologians  of  the  Ecumenical  Conferences  would 
likely  call  me  an  "activist."  I  think  I  would  not 
mind  very  much.  An  "activist"  sometimes  rides  off 
in  two  or  three  directions  at  once,  and  otherwise 
displays  his  lack  of  intelligence  and  sense  of  value. 
But  the  do-nothing  mystic  is  in  some  dangers  also. 
I  have  not  read  Anatole  France's  "Thais"  for  noth- 
ing. The  saint  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  not  the 
final  goal  in  Christian  achievement. 


I  despair  of  our  movement.  The  Evangelist  leaves 
me  cold,  the  Standard,  when  I  see  it,  at  least  makes 
me  mad.  But  so  much  of  both  magazines  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  present  crisis.  The  leadership  of  our 
Boards  seems  to  be  so  sincere  but  so  deadening  in 
that  very  sincerity  of  institutionalism. 

A  Comment. 
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A  Tribute  to  Certain   Disciples 

By  Stanwood  Cobb 

(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.  The  author  of  this 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  v^^here 
he  prepared  for  the  ministry.  Later  he  took  up  edu- 
cational work  and  founded  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association.  He  is  now  the  head  of  a  private 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Recently  he  published  a  little  book  on  "Character," 
Chapter  I  being  "A  Spiritual  Autobiography"  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs.  As  an  unso- 
licited and  unexpected  testimonial  to  a  humble  group 
of  Disciples  it  should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Scroll.  —  Charles  S.  Lobingier,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"V/hile  I  was  teaching  Latin  in  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  High  School,  I  had  an  amazing  spiritual 
adventure.  I  was  out  for  a  walk  one  evening  and 
happened  to  pass  a  little  chapel  on  a  side  street, 
from  which  light  was  streaming  and  the  sound  of 
congregational  singing.  I  went  up  to  the  door  to 
look  in  and  see  what  kind  of  service  it  was.  There 
was  a  small  group  of  about  twenty  in  the  congre- 
gation. The  young  clergyman  officiating  imme- 
diately came  to  the  door  at  my  approach  and  so 
cordially  urged  me  to  come  in  and  join  them  that  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded.  It  was,  as  I  found, 
a  church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  or  Campbellites, 
an  offshoot  from  the  Baptist  denomination  strong 
in  the  Middle  West  but  not  widespread  in  the  East. 
This  little  group  of  simple  working  people,  with  a 
young  clergyman  who  was  still  a  theological  stu- 
dent supplying  their  needs,  I  found  to  be  the  most 
spiritual  and  vital  Christians  I  had  ever  encoun- 
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tered.  Their  relig-ion  was  real.  It  not  only  inspired 
their  worship  with  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  and 
nearness  to  God,  but  inspired — as  I  found  on  con- 
versation with  them  later — their  whole  lives.  They 
called  each  other  brother  and  sister.  They  were 
simple  people.  One  was  a  night  watchman  of  the 
railroad;  one  drove  a  baker's  team;  one,  a  girl, 
worked  in  a  candy  factory — and  so  it  went.  When 
these  people  prayed  they  really  talked  with  God. 
The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shone  through  them 
and  affected  me  deeply.  I  had  never  seen  any  such 
expression  of  religion.  Undoubtedly  the  early  Chris- 
tian communities  were  of  such  nature.  I  should  call 
this  a  true  line  of  descent  in  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion. 

"Every  Thursday  night  I  attended  their  service, 
feeling  more  and  more  drawn  into  their  mystic  and 
celestial  brotherhood.  Finally  the  time  came  when 
they  urged  me  to  join  their  church.  This  would  re- 
quire baptism  by  total  immersion,  a  ritual  quite  anti- 
pathetic to  my  religious  philosophy  up  to  date.  But 
I  thought,  why  should  I  let  a  simple  matter  like  this 
stand  in  the  way  of  fellowship  with  this  wonderful 
group?  Their  theology  was  not  narrow,  only  this 
requirement  of  total  immersion.  So  I  accepted  the 
ritual  and  joined  their  brotherhood.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  baptism  itself  did  not  translate  me  into 
a  celestial  condition  of  life;  but  my  fellowship  with 
these  simple  and  earnest  Christians  was  then,  and 
remains  in  memory  still,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
loftiest  spiritual  experiences  of  my  life.  .  .  .  But  as  I 
investigated  its  churches  in  Greater  Boston  I  found 
nowhere  such  a  spiritual  expression  as  I  had  seen 
in  the  little  Brockton  chapel.  On  the  contrary,  these 
larger  urban  churches  were  in  no  way  superior  to 
churches  of  the  other  orthodox  denominations." 
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Christian  Education  Advance 

By  C.  W.  Longman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  United  Christian  Education  Advance  is  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  edu- 
cational forces  which  make  up  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  In  February  of 
1940  there  was  voted  approval  of  the  idea,  but  it  was 
in  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1941  that 
the  plans  were  formulated  for  carrying  the  idea  for- 
ward. A  meeting  of  representative  leaders  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  December  paved  the  way  for  the  more  defi- 
nite proposals  brought  to  the  1941  meeting.  The 
findings  of  these  various  conferences  have  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  final  formulation  and  launching. 

There  is  no  thought  of  regimentation  being  ap- 
plied to  the  program  building  of  the  constituent 
groups.  It  is  rather  to  discover  and  capitalize  on 
that  which  is  common  in  the  educational  programs 
now  under  way,  and  to  make  this  the  base  line  for 
a  real  advance.  This  is  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
Council.  The  development  of  the  curriculum  rests 
on  basic  agreements  coupled  with  denominational 
liberty. 

The  Advance  will  represent  the  attempt  of  the 
Protestant  educational  forces  to  respond  affirmative- 
ly and  aggressively  to  the  challenge  of  a  pagan  ex- 
pression of  present-day  civilization.  A  quotation 
from  a  preliminary  statement  is  indicative  of  the 
basic  urge  which  underlies  the  Advance.  ''Our 
civilization  faces  a  grave  crisis.  Violence  and  force 
are  rampant  because  our  spiritual  insights  and  ethi- 
cal codes  are  inadequate.  They  do  not  qualify  us 
to  manage  a  high-powered  technical  world.  Secular 
sovereignties  rule  modern  man's  conscience  because 
he  has  lost  the  true  God.  Human  freedom  retreats 
before  the  swagger   of  human  half-gods.     Catas- 
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trophe  is  indeed  upon  us  unless  the  power  of  true 
religion  can  be  rapidly  and  widely  extended." 

It  is  in  terms  of  such  emergent  challenges  that 
the  Advance  is  conceived.  It  will  affirm  the  con- 
tinued conviction  of  evangelical  Protestantism  that 
the  Christian  teaching  program  can  "release  the 
power  of  God  to  change  lives,  to  Christianize  new 
areas  of  personal,  community,  and  national  life,  to 
achieve  Christian  world  brotherhood,  and  to  lift  up 
and  glorify  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  our  day." 

In  attempting  to  achieve  such  ends  the  Advance 
will  have  both  immediate  and  long  range  goals." 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  continuous  and  growing  pro- 
gram, and  v/ill  adapt  itself  to  changing  and  emerg- 
ent needs  as  these  may  appear  in  given  localities 
and  areas.  In  another  sense,  however,  it  will  be  a 
call  to  a  fresh  venture  in  the  name  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Obviously  an  advance  can  be  made  either 
by  attempting  something  new,  or  by  adding  some- 
thing qualitative  to  the  worthy  tasks  already  under 
way.  There  will  be  plans  for  doing  better  those 
things  which  are  now  a  part  of  every  w^orthy  pro- 
gram of  Christian  education,  but  there  will  be  a 
new  challenge  v/hich  will  catch  the  imagination  and 
call  forth  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  earnest 
Christians. 

Whatever  may  be  the  slogan  on  the  banner  of 
the  Advance  we  need  to  remember  that  this  is  no 
departure  from  the  educational  method  which  has 
always  characterized  the  Council.  It  is  not  running 
up  the  white  flag  of  defeat  as  is  so  often  true 
when  the  local  church  calls  an  evangelist  to  conduct 
a  meeting.  There  will  still  be  the  striving  to  ef- 
fectively relate  growing  persons  to  the  God  revealed 
in  Jesus;  the  achievement  of  a  Christlike  character 
and  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life ;  a  growing  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  Bible  and  other  re- 
sources  of  the  spirit;   an   ever   widening  area  of 
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Christian  influence  and  growth  in  the  family;  the 
need  for  an  active  participation  in  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  the  church,  and  the  modification  of  this  pro- 
gram to  make  it  an  effective  means  in  the  lives  of 
growing  persons;  and  the  building  of  a  Christian 
social  order  throughout  the  world.  These  are  the 
formulated  objectives  of  the  Council.  The  Advance 
is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  goals 
and  the  actual  work  in  the  majority  of  churches  and 
communities. 

At  the  present  period  of  the  developing  program 
of  the  Advance  the  following  have  been  recognized 
as  representative  of  the  points  at  which  specific  em- 
phases will  be  made. 

"1.  To  extend  the  outreach  of  Christian  education 
so  that  every  person  and  every  home  shall  be  served 
with  opportunities  for  Christian  growth." 

"2.  To  improve  the  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  carried  on  in  home,  church,  and  communi- 
ty, so  as  to  provide  every  person  with  opportunities 
so  attractive  and  effective  as  to  lead  him  to  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  and  to 
make  him  increasingly  Christian  in  daily  living." 

"3.  To  increase  inter-church  and  community  co- 
operation in  Christian  education." 

"4.  To  develop  a  public  mind  in  support  of 
Christian  education  so  that  wider  use  will  be  made 
of  the  facilities  already  available,  and  their  further 
extension  will  be  made  possible." 

The  first  two  goals  will  be  worked  out  through  the 
denominational  organizations  and  their  definite  and 
continuing  relationship  to  the  local  church.  The  third 
goal  will  be  achieved  through  the  work  of  local 
groupings  of  churches  and  ministers.  In  this  con- 
nection there  will  be  opportunity  for  much  help  from 
the  International  Council.  It  is  in  terms  of  the 
fourth  goal  that  the  Council  will  render  its  most 
significant  service.    Only  in  terms  of  such  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  Protestant  groups  can  adequate  time 
be  secured  on  national  radio  hook-ups.  Such  time 
is  not  for  sale.  It  is  available  as  a  service,  but  by 
that  very  token  there  must  be  no  question  of  the 
truly  representative  character  of  the  request  for 
such  service. 

In  such  a  service  the  International  Council  might 
well  move  to  a  new  position  of  significance  in  the 
thinking  of  thousands  of  Protestant  churches,  and 
be  recognized  for  the  first  time  by  thousands  of  lay 
leaders  as  an  added  force  in  their  struggle  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  Many  Protestants  appear  to  think 
of  the  International  Council  as  a  sort  of  super- 
organization,  and  therefore  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
consistency  and  enthusiasm.  In  terms  of  an  ade- 
quate service,  such  as  is  suggested  above,  Protes- 
tants could  be  brought  to  a  new  sense  of  unity  and 
cooperative  spirit.  Unless  such  service  can  be  cen- 
tered about  some  challenging  enterprise,  upon 
which  there  is  basic  agreement,  and  it  can  be 
dramatized  effectively,  this  part  of  the  Advance  will 
miss  its  largest  measure  of  service. 

But  there  is  even  greater  danger  that  the  Advance 
will  merely  mark  time  because  the  constituent  de- 
nominations, and  their  local  groupings,  will  never 
lift  their  eyes  sufficiently  above  the  drab  routine  to 
which  they  are  now  addressing  themselves,  and  see 
all  of  the  task  in  a  sufficiently  nev/  light  to  awaken 
them  to  new  enthusiasm  and  fresh  zeal.  Much  of 
the  advance  needed  is  not  something  dramatically 
new,  but  a  new  and  dramatic  doing  of  that  which 
we  have  long  seen  as  a  major  responsibility. 

The  Advance  will  be  definitely  launched  in  the 
meetings  which  are  planned  for  the  spring  of  1942. 
There  will  be  significant  meetings  throughout  the 
nation  (during  1942-43.  These  will  be  brought  to 
even  out-of-the-way  churches,  so  that  the  impact  of 
the  Advance  may  touch  every  church,  and  in  turn 
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be  made  more  significant  by  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  the  local  church.  Denominational  leaders 
will  share  in  these  meetings,  on  the  assumption  that 
thus  they  are  serving  their  own  constituency  and 
the  larger  emphasis  of  the  Good  News.  Such  meet- 
ings, coupled  with  nation-wide  publicity,  should 
prepare  the  way  for  a  real  Advance  in  Christian 
education. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  plans  for  the  Advance 
itself.  The  successful  work  of  the  local  churches, 
the  growth  in  Christian  character,  will  be  final  evi- 
dence. This  can  be  the  occasion  for  a  real  advance 
among  the  churches  of  the  Disciples,  if  the  ministers 
and  the  lay  readers  among  us  will  it  to  be  so.  If 
we  fail  to  do  so  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  "Well, 
the  Advance  was  not  a  success,  and  that  accounts 
for  our  weak  program."  The  Disciples  of  Christ  can 
advance  if  and  when  we  decide  to  do  so.  As  leaders 
and  local  churches  we  must  become  alert  to  our  real 
opportunity.  The  United  Christian  Education  Ad- 
vance might  well  be  the  occasion  for  such  an 
achievement. 

I  took  my  first  aeroplane  flight  several  weeks 
ago.  We  went  to  Atlanta  to  see  the  Alabama- 
Georgia  Tech  Football  Game.  Previous  to  this  I  have 
been  living  on  a  plane,  but  now  there  has  been  added 
another  dimension  to  my  life.  I  can  now  live  up 
in  the  air  as  well.  That  added  dimension  changes 
lots  of  things  with  regard  to  one's  perspective.  A 
river  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  air  than, 
what  it  looks  like  from  the  large  end  of  a  fishing 
pole! 

Books  read  lately.  Van  Wick  Brooks,  New  Eng- 
land'. Indian  Summer;  Luccock,  Acts  of  Apostles 
Vol.  I ;  Harsanyi,  The  Star  Gazer ;  Asch,  The  Naza- 
rene;  Sessler,  Saints  and  Tomahaivks,  China  Dis- 
covers Her  West;  E.  O.  James,  The  Social  Function 
of  Religion.  R.  L.  James. 
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Lights  and  Shadows  of  Retirement 

By  Perry  J.  Rice,  South  Gate,  California 
Nearly  three  years  ago  I  retired.  Until  January 
28th,  1938  I  was  active  in  a  full  time  position,  and 
being  in  good  health  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  realize 
that  I  was  growing  old,  tho'  I  was  at  that  time  past 
seventy.  On  that  date  I  suffered  a  mild  attack  of 
coronary  thrombosis  which  laid  me  up  in  a  hospital 
for  four  weeks  and  compeled  me  to  practically  cease 
all  my  usual  activities  for  several  months.  In  October 
following  I  retired  from  the  position  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Disciples  union,  a  position 
I  held  for  nearly  twenty  one  years. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  be  compelled 
on  the  advise  of  my  physician  to  give  up  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  various  enterprises  that  had  occu- 
pied my  time  for  so  many  years.  My  work  had  been 
my  chief  enjoyment,  and  I  had  been  in  the  ministry 
for  a  little  over  fifty  years.  To  be  sure  there  had 
been  some  hardships  connected  with  it,  but  review- 
ing the  years  these  seemed  of  minor  importance.  On 
the  whole  I  had  had  a  happy  and  rich  experience, 
and  could  feel  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  I  had 
done.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my  achievements. 
I  wanted  to  do  more  than  I  had  done.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  inore  to  give  than  I  had  ever  had.  I 
felt  that  Christianity  had  the  answer  to  the  hercu- 
lean problems  of  our  time  and  I  wanted  to  add  my 
bit  toward  the  solution  of  these  problems.  This  may 
be  an  expression  of  conceit.  I  sometimes  think  it 
is,  but  if  it  is  conceit  it  is  of  that  mild  variety  that 
I  believe  is  quite  essential  to  any  measure  of  success 
in  life.  One  has  to  feel  some  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance if  he  is  to  accomplish  any  thing  worth  while. 

Fortunately  I  had  begun  a  piece  of  research  and 
writing  which  I  was  permitted  to  continue  and  this 
has  engaged  a  part  of  my  time  ever  since.  It  has 
given  me  a  feeling  of  continuing  my  ministry  and 
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so  to  me  has  been  richly  rewarding.  This  work  and 
some  personal  interests  that  were  important  kept 
me  in  Chicago  until  the  spring  of  1940  when  I  moved 
to  Southern  California  where  three  of  my  children 
had  previously  settled. 

If  the  months  of  my  illness  and  approaching  re- 
tirement were  cloudy  the  clouds  v/ere  golden.  The 
churches  I  had  served  in  Chicago,  and  the  friends  I 
had  made  while  there  gave  to  myself  and  Mrs.  Rice 
such  evidences  of  appreciation  and  affection  that  we 
shall  continue  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to  them  the 
remainder  of  our  lives.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  debt 
that  is  easily  and  gladly  borne.  No,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  retirement.  I  should  like  to  be 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  share  with  all  who  be- 
lieve as  I  do  about  the  importance  of  Christianity 
in  the  struggles  that  are  ahead  of  us.  But  I  am  happy 
to  feel  that  younger  men  of  consecration  and  train- 
ing are  able  to  carry  on. 

In  California  we  are  happily  situated  in  a  new 
bungalow  that  our  son  built  last  spring,  and  I  am 
greatly  enjoying  the  work  of  developing  lawns  in 
both  the  front  and  back  yards  and  planting  shrubs 
and  trees.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  it  seems  like 
returning  to  my  youth  to  dig  in  the  dirt  and  use  a 
shovel  and  a  rake,  but  gardening  is  not  my  only 
occupation.  I  read  the  morning  paper  a  little  more 
leisurely  and  thoroughly  than  I  used  to  read  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  I  read  books  too.  I  listen  to  the 
reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia 
every  day,  and  on  Sundays  after  going  to  church  in 
Huntington  Park  and  listening  to  a  helpful  sermon 
be  my  pastor  Leslie  R.  Smith,  I  listen  also  to  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  and  always  feel  greatly  edified. 

I  am  serving  as  an  elder  in  the  church  and  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been  teaching  a 
special  interest  group  of  business  and  professional 
people,  giving  first  a  course  in  Introduction  to  the 
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Gospels  and  Acts,  and  second  a  course  in  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Disciples.  The  immediate  prep- 
aration I  have  made  for  teaching  these  courses  has 
afforded  me  real  pleasure  and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  teaching  experience. 

Once  each  month  I  have  been  meeting  with  a 
group  of  Christian  ministers,  pastors  of  Christian 
churches  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  who  desired 
fellowship  with  kindred  minds  and  opportunity  for 
free  discussion.  Many  of  them  are  young  men  who 
have  had  University  training.  One  of  them  is  my 
pastor  who  took  graduate  work  in  Yale,  another  is 
Myron  C.  Cole,  who  was  with  us  in  the  Disciples' 
Divinity  House  for  several  years,  and  still  another 
is  Franklin  Minck,  now  pastor  of  the  East  Side 
Christian  Church  in  Long  Beach,  and  President  of 
the  Southern  California  State  Convention,  and  there 
are  several  other  men  still  younger  than  these.  Cleve- 
land Kleihaur,  pastor  of  the  great  Hollywood-Bev- 
erly Church,  George  Reeves  of  Pomona,  George 
Marsh  of  Glendale,  Ben  Watson  of  Pasadena, 
Primus  Bennett  of  Ventura  and  a  number  of  other 
older  men  also  meet  with  us.  We  review  books  such 
as  C.  C.  Morrison's:  "What  is  Christianity." 
Charles  A.  Elwood's :  'The  World's  Need  of  Christ," 
and  Harris  Franklin  Rail's:  "Christianity.  An  In- 
quiry Into  Its  Nature  and  Truth."  We  also  discuss 
the  Disciples  with  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  mission  in  the  world  and  a  deep- 
er appreciation  of  their  position.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  who  is  sojourning  in 
these  parts,  was  our  guest  speaker  and  leader  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  real  joy  to  have  fellowship  with  these 
alert,  forward-looking,  free  men  who  hold  the  future 
of  our  cause  in  Southern  California  in  their  hands. 

Recently  I  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Campus 
Commission  of  the  Southern  California  Board  of 
Christian  Education.    It  is  the  business  of  this  Com- 
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mission  to  provide  Christian  fellowship  and  guid- 
ance to  students  from  Christian  churches  on  the 
campuses  of  Los  Angeles  City  College,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  and  The  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  It  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  Religious  Conference,  which  is  an  insti- 
tution set  up  on  the  campuses  or  near  them  to  give 
emphasis  to  religion.  Most  of  the  religious  bodies, 
including  the  Catholics,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Jews 
and  the  Latter  Day  Saints  are  participating  in  it. 
Don  Braden,  the  son  of  Arthur  Braden,  formerly 
President  of  Chapman  college,  and  later  of  Transyl- 
vania, but  now  pastor  of  the  Wilshire-  church,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  to  work  with  Disciple 
students  and  he  has  organized  Campbell  Clubs  on 
the  campuses.  He  meets  with  these  clubs  weekly 
and  arranges  for  speakers  and  leaders  of  discus- 
sion. It  is  felt  to  be  an  important  work  and  my  con- 
nection with  it  helps  me  to  feel  as  if  I  "belonged." 

0  yes,  about  the  climate  of  Southern  California. 
Well  it  has  rained  nearly  every  day  for  the  past 
mionth  and  it  is  raining  as  I  write.  But  then  this  is 
"Unusual."  _______ 

In  the  Drake  Alumnus  of  last  September  Presi- 
dent Morehouse  addressed  an  appeal  to  all  the  alum- 
ni. He  announced  that,  "On  May  7,  1941,  we  alumni 
of  Drake  will  celebrate  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  University."  After  recount- 
ing some  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
he  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  real  celebration — 
one  that  will  make  you  proud  that  you  are  a  gradu- 
ate of  Drake  University."  Now,  the  celebration  next 
May  will  be  very  different  from  that  he  was  plan- 
ning, but  it  will  still  be  inspired  by  his  personality, 
and  it  v/ill  be  elevated  and  glorified  by  a  greater 
realization  of  what  we  all  owe  to  the  vision,  tireless 
energy,  and  warm  human  heart  of  President  More- 
house. 
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Wishes  of  a  Mmister 

By  Dean  Harrison,  Ennis,  Texas 
What  I  would  like  to  do  most  for  the  church  that 
I  serve — the  question  places  my  mind  in  a  quandary. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  I  would  like  to  do — 
so  many  things  that  need  to  be  done!  What  are 
these  definite  accom.plishments  of  which  I  have 
dreamed  in  relation  Vv^th  my  present  ministry? 

I  feel  that  there  are  eight  aims  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious in  my  own  thinking.  First,  m.y  desire  is  to 
make  the  church  vital  in  the  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  make  Christianity  relevant  to  everyday  life, 
and  to  help  undergird  my  members's  lives  so  that  in 
time  of  trials,  adversities,  sorrows,  and  temptations, 
they  will  have  a  steady  and  unshaken  ground  on 
which  to  walk.  Jesus  came  to  give  men  poise  and 
self-control,  and  Christians  should  catch  something 
of  His  secret.  In  m.y  congregation  are  several 
widows,  whose  husbands  in  time  of  adversity,  when 
their  savings  were  swept  away,  took  what  seemed 
to  them  the  easiest  v/ay  out — suicide.  As  a  minister 
my  desire  is  to  guard  against  such  a  breakdown 
occurring  in  the  lives  of  my  people. 

Second,  I  wish  to  give  to  my  parishoners  an  un- 
derstanding and  an  appreciation  of  the  Bible,  its 
outstanding  characters,  its  great  themes,  and  its 
paramount  ideals.  One  thing  that  I  have  discovered 
in  the  very  few  years  of  my  ministry  to  my  utter 
amazement  is  the  ignorance  of  the  majority  of 
church  members  about  the  Bible.  I  want  them  tb 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  past,  to  know  how  men 
have  passed  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe,  God,  and  the  human 
soul.  I  would  like  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Sunday  School  to  be  trained  so  that  they 
would  have  definite  objectives  and  an  adequate  back- 
ground to  teach  others. 
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Third,  I  would  that  our  church  services  were  al- 
ways reverent,  worshipful,  uplifting,  inspiring,  and 
helpful.  I  have  found  in  my  community  a  flagrant 
disregard  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  worship 
in  the  Protestant  churches.  I  want  my  people  to 
feel  that  after  having  attended  church  they  have 
been  on  a  mountain  top  where  they  have  gained 
sustenance,  strength,  and  courage  for  the  days  of 
the  week  ahead  of  them. 

Fourth,  I  desire  that  my  members  would  know 
that  I  am  always  ready  to  listen  to  their  problems 
at  any  time.  So  many  need  someone  to  whom  they 
can  speak  freely  and  openly.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  a 
minister  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  present  trend 
of  scorning  pastoral  calling.  More  can  often  be  done 
in  one  personal  contact  with  a  man  than  scores  of 
sermons  preached  to  the  man.  Then,  too,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  to  people  and  pray  for  people  unless 
you  know  their  problems. 

Fifth,  I  especially  wish  to  get  the  men  interested 
in  the  church  and  its  world  program.  The  church 
needs  strong,  virile,  intelligent,  wide-awake  men — 
men  with  business  sense  and  with  hearts  dedicated 
to  the  highest.  Most  small  churches  permit  the 
women  to  ''bear  the  load"  in  planning  and  carrying 
to  fulfillment  the  church  program.  There  are  many 
tasks  that  the  church  needs  to  undertake  that  de- 
mand men  with  courage  and  vigor.  Jesus  selected 
twelve  men  and  entrusted  to  them  his  great  mission 
in  the  world.  It  is  time  that  we  were  enlisting  our 
men  of  today  to  "save  our  Christian  ideals  from  be- 
ing feminized." 

Sixth,  I  would  that  my  members  would  feel  that 
our  church  is  not  a  local  church,  but  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  world-wide  church.  Our  church 
members  need  to  feel  the  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
all  other  Christians,  the  tie  of  a  common  task  and 
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a  shared  Christ.  They  need  to  catch  the  vision  of 
the  inheritance  that  is  ours  from  the  past  and  the 
responsibility  of  handing  on  to  the  future  a  more 
united  and  a  more  workable  faith. 

Seventh,  I  desire  to  make  mj^  church  an  evangel- 
istic church.  I  fear  to  use  the  word  "evangelistic" 
because  of  its  usual  connotation.  However,  I  do 
v/ant  my  people  to  realize  that  real  faith  cannot  be 
kept  to  themselves.  It  must  be  shared  with  others. 
If  the  church  is  to  continue  to  live,  there  must  be 
developed  methods  of  actively  winning  new  follow- 
ers for  Jesus  Christ.  The  task  of  intelligent  evan- 
gelism is  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  for  num- 
bers of  years,  but  the  added  obstacles  make  it  more 
imperative  than  ever.  Jesus  makes  "new"  men  to- 
day, but  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  His  follow- 
ers to  lead  men  to  Him. 

Eighth,  I  wish  to  slov/ly  (for  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  slow  process  and  is  not  to  be  accomplished  over- 
night) and  effectively  lead  my  people  out  of  the 
superstition  and  the  dogmatism  that  exists  in  so 
many  hearts  and  bring  them  to  the  place  where  re- 
ligion will  be  intelligent,  "responsive  to  truth",  in- 
dispensable, and  adequate. 

But  after  these  dreams  of  mine  have  been  stated, 
they  might  all  be  summarized  in  my  one  great  de- 
sire, to  help  the  members  of  the  church  of  which  I 
am  minister  to  see  religion  in  terms  of  everyday 
living — not  some  emotional  upheaval,  not  some 
ecstatic  experience,  but  a  steady  day-by-day  living. 
I  v/ould  have  them  realize  that  religion  is  not  just 
another  part  of  life  to  be  endured  or  enjoyed,  but 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  phase  of  every  avenue  of 
experience.  Too  many  of  our  church  members  have 
their  names  on  the  church  rolls  simply  because  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  before  them.  They  are 
heirs,  receiving  their  faith  from  the  past  but  they 
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are  doing  nothing  to  pass  on  a  vital  faith  to  the 
future.  They  may  attend  church,  but  after  Sunday 
is  over,  Christian  ideals  never  enter  into  their  minds. 
Religion  must  be  in  the  relationships  of  the  em- 
ployer with  the  employee,  the  employee  with  the  em- 
ployer, business  man  with  business  man,  parents 
with  children,  children  with  parents,  upper  cla&s 
with  lower  class,  housewife  with  maid,  and  on  and 
on  in  every  part  of  life.  One  of  our  leading  preach- 
ers has  said,  '*We  are  not  all  of  us  able  to  contribute 
much  to  the  rendering  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  or  to 
the  singing  of  Handel's  Messiah,  but  we  can  all  learn 
to  live.  And  religion  is  just  that — it  is  living.  It  is 
living  one's  best,  true,  complete  itself."  When  all 
men  see  its  beauty,  when  they  feel  its  vitality,  when 
they  live  its  ideals,  God's  kingdom  will  have  come 
among  men. 


Dear  Dr.  Ames: 

In  your  HOUSE  NEWS,  Vol  12  No.  2,  you  make 
a  plea  for  higher  education  and  the  more  thorough 
training  of  men  for  the  ministry.  You  speak  espe- 
cially of  the  needs  of  rural  churches.  Of  course  you 
have  struck  a  serious  need;  and  more,  a  vital  one. 

But  here  is  another  side  of  the  question  and  I  am 
wondering  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Just  as  there 
is  a  tendency  in  wealth  to  create  a  hiatus  between  it- 
self and  poverty  so  there  is  a  tendency  in  culture, 
even  in  the  higher  education  and  culture  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  to  pull  away  from  less  cultured 
groups.  It  happens  therefore  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  "common  people,"  as  we  call  them,  pass  by 
our  cultured  pulpits  and  our  "beautiful  sanctu- 
aries." Meanwhile  multitudes  of  such  people  are 
wide  open  to  various  uncultured  cults,  such  as  the 
Holy  Rollers,  the  Pentencostals,  and  a  dozen  others. 
We,  Disciples,  have  reached  almost  a  stalemate  in 
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our  numerical  growth.  The  cults,  we  are  told,  are 
growing.  Have  you  a  solution  to  offer  of  this 
problem  ? 

W.  J.  Lhaman. 


Secretary-Treasurer's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 
Two  of  our  young  men,  the  perpetually  youthful 
W.  J.  Lhaman  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  the  perenially 
pert  Wm.  Mullendore  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  have  sent 
snappy  comebacks  with  their  "two  iron  men."  The 
former  referred  to  Micah's  famous  diamond  rule  and 
said  the  only  dues  "that  I  know  of  that  are  rolling 
down  as  waters  are  those  that  Uncle  Sam  is  pour- 
ing into  gun  powder  et  id  omne  genus."  The  latter 
reacted  to  my  calling  the  delinquents  the  Terrible 
Meek  because  they  were  terrible  to  be  late  with 
their  dues  and  then  probably  too  meek  to  bring  up 
the  subject  later,  by  saying — 

And  here  is  one  of  the  terrible  meek 
For  whom  you  need  not  search  or  seek ; 
Here  are  two  bucks,  my  dear  DeGroot, 
For  which  no  longer  need  you  dig  and  root. 
That    "terrible    meek"    appelation   has    its   good 
points — the  chaplains  are  paying  up  pronto  so  as 
not  to  be  so  classified!     Major  Earl  A.  Blackman, 
161st  FA,  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.,  was  the  first  un- 
der the  wire  with  his  remittance.     R.  H.  Davis  of 
Chicago  was  also  quick  to  ask  to  be  removed  from 
that  status  and  to  be  enlisted  among  the  "better  late 
than  never,"  as  he  put  it. 

Dues  have  come  in  as  follows:  Sept.,  $18;  Oct., 
$71;  Nov.,  $120;  Dec,  $42;  Jan.,  $34;  Feb.,  $59. 
Our  expenses  for  a  year  run  around  $650,  which 
looks  to  me  like  we  need  $306  by  the  end  of  June. 
So  we're  into  the  last  half.    Pay  up,  men ! 
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Faith  of  the  Free 

By  Albert  A.  Esculto 

Now  that  the  "Faith  of  the  Free"  in  your  honor 
is  a  matter  of  public  record,  this  book  will  speed  up 
my  freight-train  mind  to  show  that  our  major  con- 
tribution as  Disciples  lies  in  our  making  secularism, 
a  sound,  comm.on  sense  religion.  Dr.  Van  Meter 
Ames'  paper  and  Dr.  Garrison's  paper  in  this  book 
give  me  some  rich  suggestions  for  my  thesis.  Our 
sense  of  worship,  our  theology  (if  any),  should  be 
secular  as  demanded  by  our  thought  patterns  such  as 
free  science,  democracy,  and  our  very  movement 
as  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 

As  regards  Carl  Ledbetter's  "Open-Membership" 
thesis  and  the  concerted  editorials  of  the  Standard, 
those  concerned  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  brotherhood  in  general  and  to  the  Campbell 
Institute  in  particular.  We  ought  to  honor  the 
Editor  of  the  Standard  and  Mr.  Ledbetter  with  an 
invitation  to  the  August  fellowship  of  the  Campbell 
Institute. 

As  to  the  funny  editorials  Geo.  Campbell  used  to 
say  that  what  the  world  needs  is  the  art  of  laugh- 
ing. He  thought  that  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Standard  group,  was  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  laugh.  Judging  the  recent  Standard  editorials, 
especially  on  the  U.  C.  M.  S.,  the  Scroll,  and  Dr. 
DeGroot,  they  seem  to  have  learned  a  little  how  to 
laugh.  Let  us  encourage  them  to  keep  on  learn- 
ing, for  they  are  still  far  from  perfect. 

Forgiving  them  for  such  innocent  mistakes,  the 
staff  of  the  Christian  Standard,  with  Mr.  Ledbetter 
and  his  thesis,  and  even  Dr.  F.  D.  Kershner  and 
his  "Stars,"  have  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to 
the  brotherhood. 
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Add  to  Januory  Scro!! 

We  believe  Mr.  Brooks  has  pointed  out  the  one 
and  only  way  to  Christian  union.  It  is  the  way  of 
fellotvship  with  one  another  and  with  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  kind  of  union  which  allows  freedom  of 
opinion  (ten  thousand  opinions,  if  need  be).     Ed. 

Vv'^e  do  not  follow  the  argument  of  Dr.  Sharpe  at 
the  point  where  he  holds  that  believing  in  God  im- 
plies theology.  He  says,  "theology  has  always 
tended  to  become  and  to  be  philosophy  of  religion." 
We  favor  helping  this  tendency  along.  The  philoso- 
phy of  religion  does  not  make  itself  into  authori- 
tarian creeds.  It  is  open  to  revision  and  it  does  not 
rest  upon  "faith"  in  a  fixed  revelation  as  theology 
does.  Dr.  Lhaman,  in  this  issue,  rightly  says :  "This 
new  fellowship  had  no  theology  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles ;  and  that  was  not  theology ;  it  was  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  risen  Christ."  Ed. 

Interest  in  literacy  movements  around  the  world 
has  been  stimulated  in  recent  years  through  the  key- 
word method  invented  by  Dr.  Frank  Laubach.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  I  visited  a  church  in  the  mountains 
where  the  members  of  the  congregation  took  part  in 
responsive  reading  and  a  chorus  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een women  sang  the  hymnals.  The  pastor  told  me 
that  six  months  before  my  visit  not  a  single  member 
could  either  read  or  write.  He  had  attended  an  in- 
stitute conducted  by  Dr.  Laubach  and  had  taught 
the  whole  congregation  how  to  read.  E,  K.  Higdon, 
in  Christian  World  Facts. 
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Program  at  St.  Louis 

The  President  of  the  Institute  has  had  a  Commit- 
tee Meeting  to  make  plans  for  the  "Midnight  Ses- 
sions" at  St.  Louis.  With  him  on  the  Committee  are : 
Raymond  F.  McLain,  George  Moore,  Hayes  Farrish, 
and  Frank  M.  Gardner. 

Thursday  night:  "Outlines  of  a  New  World 
Order." 

Friday  night:  "The  Continuing  Disciple  Minis- 
try" (ministerial  qualifications,  ordination,  place- 
ment, and  tenure). 

Saturday  night:  "The  Continuing  Disciple  Broth- 
erhood" (questions  to  be  covered:  What  Specific 
Contribution  Does  Our  Brotherhood  Have  to  Make 
to  the  Expanding  Kingdom?  What  Emphases  Should 
Be  Made  by  Disciples  in  the  Immediate  Future? 
What  Factors  Affect  the  Continuing  Brotherhood?) 

Sunday  night :  Disciples  Peace  Fellowship. 
Monday  night:  "The  Talk  of  the  Preacher  in  the 
Present  Crisis." 

Tuesday  night:  "Theology  for  the  New  World 
Order" — a  panel  session. 

Speakers  have  been  tentatively  listed  for  these 
subjects  but  more  definite  announcement  v/ill  be 
made  next  month. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Disciples 
Peace  Fellowship  have  sought  to  have  their  pro- 
grams at  the  hour  which  the  Campbell  Institute  has 
used  for  many  years.  It  has  been  a  question  as  to 
what  adjustment  should  be  made.  Perhaps  the 
topics  indicated  above,  -v^dth  a  selection  of  speakers 
especially  interested  in  these  subjects,  may  meet  the 
requirements. 
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B.  F.  Dailey 

By  William  Mullendore,  Franklin,  Indiana. 

The  following  tribute  to  B.  F.  Dailey  was  written 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June  1929.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Institute  and  a  well 
known  preacher  in  Indiana.  "He  was  very  much 
handicapped  by  being"  very  deaf  and  quite  lame. 
But  'he  was  keen  of  mind  and  warm  of  heart. 
He  had  a  sparkling  wit.  While  many  conservatives 
thought  him  a  heretic,  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
stanchest  Disciples."  We  are  glad  to  have  this 
tribute  to  him  from  one  who  knew  him  so  well. 
It  is  good  to  remember  a  Fellow  like  Dailey! — Ed. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  this 
my  lifelong  friend.  He  always  seemed  glad  to  see 
me.  On  this  particular  day  he  said  to  me,  "I  am 
glad  you  have  come.  I  have  been  wanting  to  see 
you.  I  am  done.  It  may  be  two  or  three  months, 
it  may  be  only  two  or  three  weeks.  The  sooner  the 
better  now.  I  am  resigned.  You  know  more  of  my 
hopes,  my  aspirations,  my  failures,  my  battles,  my 
handicaps  and  my  little  successes  than  any  other 
man  and  when  the  end  comes  I  want  you  to  make 
one  of  the  talks. 

He  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  It  will  be  unusual 
I  know  to  repeat  these  reminiscences  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  but  why  did  he  go  over  them  if  he 
did  not  expect  me  to  use  them!  Then  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  say  anything  that  you  would  rather 
hear  or  more  helpful  in  our  evaluation  of  our  friend, 
than  these  reminiscences,  that  bulked  large  to  a 
dying  man  who  we  are  prone  to  think  sees  things 
then  in  the  proper  perspective. 

He  went  over  his  college  days  at  Butler  which  to 
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him,  with  the  friendships  he  made,  were  the  rarest 
experiences  of  his  life.  "My  finest  satisfactions  cen- 
ter about  the  old  college  where  I  have  been  honored 
above  my  desert,"  he  said.  In  the  long  days  of  his 
waiting  he  lived  these  days  over  again  and  again. 

He  spoke  of  his  handicaps  but  for  which  "I  might 
have  done  something  worth  while"  he  said  regret- 
fully, but  without  bitterness  or  resentment.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  and  have  no  regrets.  He  lacked 
a  strong  athletic  body  that  is  such  an  asset  to  any 
man.  He  was  so  short  of  hearing  that  conversa- 
tion was  difficult.  For  twenty-five  years,  he  battled 
with  tuberculosis,  but  at  last  it  won  the  victory. 

But  he  felt  that  there  were  other  handicaps  that 
were  more  menacing  to  the  achievement  of  his  as- 
pirations than  the  physical  ones.  I  am  not  sure  he  is 
right  in  this  but  he  felt  that  this  was  true.  One 
of  these  was  what  he  called  "The  Garvin  flareup." 
The  Garvin  heresy  he  said  would  be  regarded  a 
every  mild  one  now  and  though  it  was  entirely 
harmless  yet  it  served  to  brand  a  number  of  young 
ministers  with  heresy  then,  that  was  quite  serious. 

Then  he  said,  "I  was  among  the  few  in  my  day 
who  went  to  Yale.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  now  a 
degree  from  Yale  was  anything  but  an  asset  to  one 
who  was  under  suspicion.  Our  churches  were  not 
looking  for  men  tinctured  with  Garvinism  who 
added  to  it  a  degree  from  Yale. 

Education  at  Yale,  our  Fathers  thought,  un- 
settled one's  mind,  while  the  function  of  the  truly 
denominational  college  was  to  harden  sound  princi- 
ples and  righteous  dogmas,  to  conform  one  to  a 
predetermined  pattern.  In  this  the  fathers  were 
right.  Brother  Dailey  received  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  does  unsettle  the  mind,  widen  horizons, 
inflame  the  intellect,  arouse  the  imagination,  kindle 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  sets  one  adrift.  But 
this  is  the  glory  of  it.  True  there  is  danger  in  it. 
There  is  danger  in  all  adventure.  But  it  is  adventure 
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that  gives   zest  to  life  and   worth  to  action   and 
work. 

"Here  I  was,"  Dailey  went  on  with  a  laugh, 
"four  degrees  bulging  my  pockets  and  considerable 
experience  in  preaching  but  I  could  not  get  a  pulpit 
better  than  a  fourth  time  church  at  a  country  cross 
road,  while  Johnson  Bible  College  men  had  good 
pulpits." 

"But  all  this  is  changed  now,"  he  said.  "The 
battle  is  won.  It  will  not  be  long  now  until  no  one 
can  get  a  good  pulpit  who  does  not  have  a  degree. 
And  more  ships  are  wrecked,"  he  said,  "because 
they  keep  too  close  to  the  shore  than  because  they 
launch  out  into  the  deep.  Only  a  little  boat  need 
fear  the  deep." 

Many  of  these  young  preachers  who  fell  under 
the  ban  of  heresy  found  pulpits  in  other  congre- 
gations. Brother  Dailey  could  have  found  a  pulpit 
elsewhere  also,  but  he  told  these  young  preachers 
one  and  all  that  there  was  as  much  room  for  truth 
in  the  Disciples'  pulpit  as  anywhere.  That  the  shoe 
would  pinch  in  some  other  place  and  that  was  all 
the  difference  there  was.  "I  came,"  he  said,  "from 
a  family  that  furnished  thirty-one  preachers  in  two 
generations,  all  of  them  Disciples  but  four.  I  had 
a  birthright  in  the  church  of  the-  Disciples  and 
rather  than  have  bartered  it  for  a  pulpit  I  would 
have  taken  a  shovel  and  worked  on  the  streets." 
When  one  of  these  ministers  who  went  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  wrote  him  recently  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  not  gone  into  the  Unitarian  church, 
Dailey  wrote  his  friend  he  would  rather  go  into 
the  Salvation  Army  and  beat  a  drum.  "Unitarian- 
ism  is  pure  intellectualism  without  emotion  or 
sentiment  and  can  never  function  as  a  religion," 
he  said. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  visit  I  received  a  letter 
from  Brother  Dailey.  He  wrote,  "I  have  improved 
enough  so  I  can  sit  up  in  bed  and  write.    But  it 
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is  all  in  the  day's  work.  I  know  it  is  all  to  be  done 
over  again.  I  will  take  what  comes  and  squeeze  out 
what  satisfaction  I  can.  Best  of  all  is  the  good 
cheer  of  old  friends  and  the  faithfulness  of  my  wife 
and  family.  Do  not  think  I  have  any  complaint  of 
the  way  the  church  has  used  me.  In  the  long  run 
we  get  what  tve  deserve.  It  is  all  best  as  it  was.  Had 
I  stepped  into  a  fat  pulpit  the  boys  would  have  said 
Dailey  would  have  gone  too,  had  he  been  put  to 
the  test.  There  was  never  a  man  more  loyal  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Disciple  movement  than  B.  F. 
Dailey. 

One  day  Jesus  was  talking  to  the  multitude.  His 
parables  were  strangely  new  both  to  the  multitude 
and  to  the  twelve.  So  when  Jesus  was  alone  the 
twelve  asked  Him  his  meaning.  Jesus  explained 
it  to  them.  When  He  was  through  He  said,  "Do 
you  understand?"  They  said  "Yes."  Jesus  said  to 
them,  "Then  remember  that  every  scribe  who  has 
become  a  disciple  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must 
be  like  a  householder  who  can  supply  things  new 
as  well  as  old."  No  admonition  of  Jesus  was  more 
quickly  forgotten  by  the  church  and  no  council  so 
flagrantly  neglected.  There  is  no  qualification  for 
the  ministry  so  needed  as  this  one  and  there  are 
few  persons  who  could  qualify  here  as  could 
Brother  Dailey.  He  was  not  a  religious  iconoclast 
nor  was  he  a  worshiper  of  the  antique  in  theology. 
He  brought  from  his  store  house  things  neiv  as  well 
as  old. 

He  was  the  pioneer,  on  the  question  of  inclusive 
membership  and  read  the  first  paper  on  that  sub- 
ject in  a  ministerial  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  He 
did  not  insist  on  his  conclusions.  He  thought  it 
wiser  to  allow  the  tares  to  grow  with  the  wheat 
than  to  uproot  both.  But  he  never  changed  his 
mind  on  that. 

To-day  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  sincere 
scholarly  men  in  our  pulpits,  there  are  hundreds 
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and  hundreds  of  forward  looking  men  in  the  pews 
who  are  feeling  the  same  embarrassment,  the  same 
inconsistency  that  he  felt  and  voiced  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  More  and  more  Disciples  are  dis- 
covering that  ''above  the  logic  of  the  head  is  the 
feeling  of  the  heart,"  and  that  the  heart  has  reasons 
of  its  own  that  the  head  can  never  understand. 
The  head  evolves  policies,  the  heart  evolves  prin- 
ciples. As  we  work  more  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations  our  hearts  demand  concessions  from 
our  heads,  and  are  getting  them.  As  Brother 
Dailey  saw  it  in  his  last  days  the  only  factor  left 
out  of  the  equation  was  time.  Time,  he  said,  is  in 
the  hands  of  God  and  would  justify  his  early  con- 
viction. I  believe  his  children  will  see  the  day  when 
their  Fathers'  contention  will  be  a  common  place 
view  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  will  justify 
not  only  his  prophetic  insight  but  his  faith  in  his 
brethren  as  well. 

Mr.  Dailey  was  a  keen  thinker,  a  cogent  reasoner, 
and  one  of  the  sincerest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
But  for  the  handicaps  of  which  I  have  spoken  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  men 
of  the  church.  To  me  it  seems  a  tragedy  for  the 
church,  that  so  needed  his  rare  qualities,  not  to 
discover  them  in  him  and  make  more  use  of  them. 
But  it  is  the  history  of  religion  that  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize its  prophets  and  to  fully  appreciate  their 
worth. 

However,  no  man  was  ever  more  loved  and 
trusted  and  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most  and  loved 
him  to  the  end.  Four  times  because  of  ill  health 
and  other  reasons  he  gave  up  his  work  at  Green- 
field and  was  four  times  recalled  to  its  ministry. 
He  dedicated  the  chapel  that  stands  on  his  Father's 
farm  and  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years  was 
called  home  to  give  the  annual  sermon. 
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Reverence  for  Life* 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  good  life  may 
be  described  and  one  of  these  is  to  say  that  it  is 
respect  for  life  itself.  It  is  the  same  attitude  toward 
life  in  general  that  we  take  toward  its  special  forms. 
One  has  to  be  careful  about  how  he  handles  fire. 
It  is  a  great  force  and  when  we  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  it  we  gain  its  support  and  help.  The  fire 
warms  us,  cooks  our  food,  burns  up  the  refuse.  But 
if  we  are  careless  about  it  the  fire  may  hurt  and 
devour  us.  It  is  surprising  how  well  men  and 
women  and  even  little  children  have  learned  to 
respect  fire  and  to  follow  the  rules  which  experience 
has  taught  us.  But  now  and  then  the  fire  gets  ahead 
of  us  and  we  have  to  call  out  the  fire  department 
and  fight  hard  against  it.  In  spite  of  all  our  care 
it  sometimes  gets  out  of  control  and  plays  havoc 
with  property  and  people.  Most  people  carry  in- 
surance to  protect  themselves  from  loss  and 
suffering. 

Automobiles  are  very  useful  and  enjoyable  when 
we  know  how  to  use  them  and  observe  the  laws 
of  the  road.  But  it  is  appalling  how  many  people 
are  killed  every  year  in  the  United  States  by  acci- 
dents on  the  highways.  Many  more  thousands  are 
injured.  Yet  they  say  eighty  per  cent  of  these  acci- 
dents might  be  prevented  if  the  lights  and  the 
regulations  were  better  observed.  The  automobile 
is  a  high  powered  locomotive.  Driving  along  a  road 
where  the  traffic  is  heavy,  one  often  wonders  that 
so  many  drivers  are  able  to  go  along  so  fast  and 
not  collide  with  the  car  ahead  or  get  rammed  by 
some  one.  The  slightest  inattention  or  misjudgment 
of  the  distance  to  the  right  or  left  may  precipitate 
calamity.  The  great  majority  of  people  exercise  the 
skill  and  patience  necessary  to  safety.    They  are 

*  Written  by  E.  S.  Ames  for  the  Christian  Courier, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
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religiously  devoted  to  doing  their  duty  and  regard- 
ing human  welfare. 

The  familiar  proverbs  which  we  repeat  to  our- 
selves, to  our  children,  and  to  others  have  been 
learned  by  long  experience  and  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  "Haste  makes  waste." 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  "Hatred  stirreth  up 
strifes:  but  love  covereth  all  sins."  "As  vinegar  to 
the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  slug- 
gard to  them  that  send  him."  "He  that  is  surety 
for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it :  and  he  that  hateth 
suretiship  is  sure."  "There  is  that  scattereth,  and 
yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  witholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  povery."  "He  that 
walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise:  but  a  com- 
panion of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  "A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath:  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger."  "He  that  refuseth  instruction  despiseth 
his  own  soul:  but  he  that  heareth  reproof  getteth 
understanding."  "Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey- 
comb, sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones." 
"A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly:  and  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother."  "Let  another  man  praise  thee, 
and  not  thine  own  mouth ;  a  stranger  and  not  thine 
own  lips." 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  fact  he  interpreted  life  as 
one  who  looked  about  him  and  saw  what  happened 
to  people  when  they  were  wise  or  foolish.  He  said, 
"Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  He  wanted 
his  followers  to  be  as  wise  as  the  children  of  this 
world.  His  parables  were  drawn  from  life  around 
him.  If  you  sow  good  seed  in  good  soil  you  get  a 
good  crop,  but  on  poor  ground  you  may  get  only 
thirty  fold.  People,  like  the  foolish  virgins,  who 
do  not  plan  thoughtfully,  are  apt  to  have  to  borrow 
and  borrowing  often  leads  to  trouble.  The  beati- 
tudes are  proverbs.    "Blessed  are  the  merciful  for 
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they  shall  obtain  mercy."  The  way  to  know  and 
understand  God  is  through  the  good  things  in  your- 
self and  in  other  people.  "The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God."  "If  you  parents  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  to  your  children  much  more  will  God  give  good 
gifts  to  his  children."  "If  you  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you."  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judg- 
ment ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
"Beware  of  false  prophets  ...  Ye  shall  know  them 
by  their  fruits." 

It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  live  the  good  life.  It  re- 
quires thought  and  patience  and  both  aggressive- 
ness and  humility.  It  isn't  easy  to  live  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  When  you  try  to  love  others  as  you  love  your- 
self there  may  be  a  flaw  in  the  way  you  love  your- 
self. Some  people  do  not  love  themselves  enough. 
They  work  themselves  too  hard ;  they  do  not  always 
take  sufficient  care  of  themselves.  They  eat  too 
much  or  they  play  too  much  or  they  pity  them- 
selves too  much.  I  am  sure  I  would  be  very  miser- 
able if  certain  persons  loved  me  as  they  love  them- 
selves. The  Golden  Rule  can  only  operate  success- 
fully when  those  who  apply  it  have  carefully  learned 
to  live  the  right  kind  of  life  themselves  and  then 
seek  to  share  it  with  others.  Conceited  people, 
greedy  people,  sentimental  people,  haven't  learned 
how  to  love  themselves  and  therefore  would  do  us 
no  kindness  to  love  us  as  they  love  themselves. 
We  need  to  respect  life  as  we  find  it  satisfying  in 
the  long  run  and  then  it  will  he  possible  to  make 
it  happier  and  satisfying  for  those  about  us. 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  life  is  found  in  the 
lives  of  those  whom  men  have  come  to  respect  and 
love  because  of  their  character  and  their  good  in- 
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fluence  upon  others.  We  have  just  been  celebrating 
in  recent  days  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and  Washing- 
ton. We  have  been  telling  over  the  stories  of  their 
lives,  their  unselfishness,  honesty,  courage  and 
patience.  We  learn  from  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the 
same  way.  He  is  more  appreciated  as  the  centuries 
roll  round,  for  people  see  how  true  to  life  were 
his  sayings,  and  how  loyally  he  followed  the  way 
of  love  and  service.  He  did  not  expect  men  and 
women  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  in  the  world 
that  he  did.  We  are  not  all  carpenters.  We  do  not 
all  live  in  a  warm  climate  like  Palestine.  We  do 
not  have  a  king  over  us  in  this  country.  There  are 
no  lepers  on  our  streets.  He  was  not  married,  and 
he  did  not  meet  the  problems  of  old  age.  We  have 
to  ask  ourselves  what  he  would  have  done  in  our 
circumstances,  and  that  requires  much  imagina- 
tion and  thought.  How  can  we  fill  our  souls  with 
the  love  for  people  and  the  trust  in  God  which  he 
had,  and  then  love  the  kind  of  people  that  live 
around  us?  What  would  he  have  his  followers  do 
today  in  a  time  of  war,  in  times  of  peace  in  great 
cities?  How  are  his  teachings  to  be  translated  into 
our  day  of  railroads,  airplanes,  radios,  newspapers, 
science,  propaganda,  different  denominations  com- 
peting in  his  name? 

The  parable  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  an  illumin- 
ating answer.  When  all  the  earth  is  called  before 
him  what  will  he  say  to  them?  According  to  the 
parable  he  will  judge  them  favorably  or  adversely 
on  the  basis  of  the  regard  they  had  for  the  needs 
of  their  fellow  men.  Those  who  have  fed  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked,  visited  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned, and  ministered  to  their  comfort  and  well- 
being  will  have  the  divine  approval  even  if  they  were 
not  conscious  of  serving  Christ  when  they  served 
their  fellow  men.  In  that  parable,  deeds  of  hu- 
manitarian love  decide  the  final  awards.  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  nothing  else  matters  so  much. 
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A  Real  Experience 

Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  splendid 
letter.  I  have  no  doubts  that  you  have  spent  a  large 
portion  of  your  time  dealing  with  young  men  who 
refuse  to  grow  up.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  a  fellow 
having  achieved  the  ripe  old  age  of  forty  is  por- 
traying marks  of  immaturity  when  he  finds  himself 
at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  his  church.  Still, 
my  problem  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  position  as  a 
very  definite  holding  of  one  which  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  traditional  pattern  of  thought 
that  runs  through  the  Protestant  Church.  I  cer- 
tainly share  your  conviction  that  "the  Disciple 
movement  is  in  principle  free  from  the  old  theo- 
logical dogmatisms."  Sitting  in  the  pleasant  warmth 
of  my  own  study,  I  can  grow  almost  enthusiastic 
about  the  position  that  the  Disciple  Church  could 
really  occupy  in  the  history  of  our  country.  But  when 
I  move  out  into  the  community  and  attend  a  State 
meeting  of  ministers,  I  am  afraid  I  exclaim,  "Lord, 
I  believe,  help  Thou  my  unbelief." 

Perhaps  my  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  ex- 
treme conservatism  of  this  State  and  of  many  of 
the  leaders,  but  I  would  not  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  a  theologian.  Frankly,  my  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  religious  experience  has  been 
a  very  different  one  than  that  of  theological  specu- 
lation. When  I  attend  the  stimulating  meetings  of 
the  ministers  in  Chicago,  I  am  always  torn  between 
two  desires :  to  remain  for  the  lectures  of  the  theo- 
logians or  to  go  to  Grant  Park  and  attend  the  con- 
certs given  there.  I  even  thought  once  of  writing 
an  article  on  "Preaching  Values  of  Walt  Whitman." 
In  other  words,  the  stream  of  thought  that  comes 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  poets,  novelists,  and 
musicians,  has  always  been  a  bearer  of  emotional 
and  intellectual  meanings  that  are  truer  to  the  facts 
of  life  than  many  a  theological  discussion. 
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I  think  I  settled  the  problem  of  "open  member- 
ship" by  realizing  how  ridiculous  it  was  for  a  group 
of  men  to  argue  about  a  mode  of  baptism  in  the 
face  of  our  twentieth  century  concept  of  God,  but 
the  fact  of  our  Protestant  tradition — and  many  of 
our  Churches  are  exponents  of  that  tradition — re- 
mains a  rather  narrow  and  sterile  life.  I  always 
think  of  the  Protestant  tradition  as  portrayed  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  in  which  she  speaks  of  the 
four-square  Protestant  man  who  is  sorry  not  for  his 
sins  but  for  his  failure  to  attain  perfection. 

Last  week  I  had  ocasion  to  speak  in  one  of  our 
neighboring  churches  and  the  whole  building  seemed 
to  be  expressive  of  the  ugliness  of  much  in  our 
church  today.  Bad  lighting,  musty  smells,  worn-out 
carpets,  exhortations  on  the  walls,  an  over-serious 
pastor,  all  achieved,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
effect  of  denying  life,  and  I  am  no  "high-brow"  or 
esthete  either. 

In  Amos  Wilder's  book,  'The  Spiritual  Aspects 
of  the  New  Poetry,"  I  encountered  a  quotation 
which  seems  to  me  to  express  much  truth,  although 
it  is  admittedly  unfair: 

"At  a  certain  period  in  my  twenties,  I  woke  up 
one  morning  with  a  clear  realization  that  my  sal- 
vation depended  upon  escaping  from  my  type,  the 
type  of  Anglo-Saxon  non-conformity  in  which  I 
was  brought  up.  I  felt  it  suddenly — though  after 
prolonged  unrest  and  query — as  a  matter  of  spiritual 
life  or  death.  This  type  appeared  to  me  for  what 
it  was:  a  hemmed-in  pietism,  a  combination  of  le- 
galism and  religious  sentimentality,  lacking  in  vast 
particulars.  Item  one,  on  the  aesthetic  side:  lack- 
ing in  the  training  of  the  senses  and  appreciation 
of  the  sensuous,  with  accompanying  tabus  on  art, 
whether  historical  or  contemporary;  insensitivity 
to  beauty  of  worship,  and  acquiescence  in  crass 
manners  (rather  in  the  town,  however,  than  in  the 
country).    Item  two,  on  the  side  of  the  physical 
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nature:  lacking  in  a  positive  interpretation  of  the 
bodily  life,  physical  beauty  and  its  adornment,  and 
a  positive  interpretation  of  the  life  of  the  sexes. 
Not  only  that  but  ridden  by  a  negative  view  in  this 
area  that  bears  its  fruit  of  distortion  and  suffoca- 
tion of  the  sexual  life  in  individuals,  and  social 
persecution.  Item  three,  on  the  intellectual  side: 
showing  a  disregard  for  the  God-given  faculty  of 
intelligence,  and  for  the  primary  functions  of  specu- 
lation and  skepticism,  either  subordinating  these 
to  dogma  or  to  pragmatic  and  utilitarian  ends,  or 
being  sheerly  incurious  and  unalert.  Item  four,  on 
the  side  of  general  culture:  obscurantist  and  nar- 
row, ruling  out  whole  worlds  of  Christian  or  pagan 
significance,  whether  Catholic  or  Oriental  or  class- 
ical. Item  five,  on  the  social-political  side:  unaware 
of,  incurious  as  to  the  factors  involved,  living  in  a 
naive  and  hooded  ignorance  of  the  tides  of  social 
forces  upon  which  their  temporary  security  rides; 
restricting  all  obligations  to  a  personal  code  and 
resenting  any  obligations  suggested  by  the  total 
picture." 

I  know  that  some  of  us  fellows  who  came  through 
the  first  World  War  period  are  almost  casualties  of 
that  period.  We  at  least  had  to  be  honest  in  our 
thinking  and  what  religious  faith  we  did  achieve 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  old  orthodoxies.  We 
are  very  confident  now  that  the  pressures  are  grow- 
ing more  severe,  that  the  human  race  cannot  find 
escape  in  old  orthodoxies  or  super-naturalisms  that 
proved  inadequate  twenty-five  years  ago.  Being  a 
modern  man  we  are  compelled  to  live  in  our  modern 
day,  even  though  many  church  men  try  to  provide 
the  escape  by  returning  to  stale,  inadequate  or- 
thodoxies. 

You  can  see  that  a  letter  is  inadequate  to  express 
the  things  that  are  operating  in  my  mind,  and  per- 
haps I  had  better  wait  until  an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate conversation  comes  along. 
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My  Attitude  on  War 

By  F.  H.  Groom,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
I  have  always  admired  the  pacifist  for  his  sincere 
single  minded  idealism,  and  his  willingness  to  suffer 
for  his  convictions.  It  takes  a  type  of  courage  be- 
yond that  of  a  soldier  to  stand  the  persecution  that 
comes  even  in  war  time.  I  should  even  like  to  be 
one,  but  I  am  too  earthbound  I  suppose — at  any  rate 
too  realistic,  and  so  during  the  last  war  and  in  this 
one,  and  through  the  years  between  the  two  I  have 
stood  recognizing  war  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Like  Maude  Royden  I  can  say  that  I  can  conceive 
of  many  things  worse,  and  Nazi  domination  is  one 
of  them.  Of  course  neither  one  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  anyone  who  at- 
tempts it,  does  violence  to  the  truth.  Nor  should  we 
bless  war,  and  use  our  churches  as  recruiting  sta- 
tions. War  has  no  place  there  any  more  than  hang- 
ing or  protecting  our  homes  by  force.  They  are 
all  miserable  concessions  made  necessary  in  an  evil 
world. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  be  a  pacifist 
without  participating  in  war,  at  least  if  he  talks  his 
pacifism.  One  tragic  thing  about  war  is  that  when 
it  comes,  we  are  all  in  it.  An  active  pacifist,  when 
he  obstructs  recruiting  is  fighting  too,  only  he  is 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Lincoln  recognized  that 
when  Vallandigham  went  up  and  down  the  state 
of  Ohio  preaching  his  doctrine.  Instead  of  jailing 
him  Lincoln  sent  him  down  to  the  Confederate 
Army  under  a  flag  of  truce,  saying  to  General  Lee, 
"He  belongs  to  you." 

I  resent  the  implication  that  only  the  pacifists 
are  interested  in  peace — and  that  all  others  are  mili- 
tarists. I  had  such  a  letter  the  other  day,  stating 
that  it  was  sent  out  by  "peace  loving  ministers."  The 
doctrine  of  pacifism  is  as  likely  to  bring  us  into 
war  as  preparedness,  and  I  think  even  more  so. 
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And  so,  not  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  an  evil  world  where  we  do  not  always 
have  our  choice,  and  as  one  who  owes  certain  re- 
sponsibilitiy  in  defending  our  heritage,  I  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  1917,  and  I  shall  go  again  if  I  am 
called  in  this  one.  I  am  past  the  age  of  enlistment, 
but  am  still   in  the  Reserves. 

Certainly  I  shall  individually  do  all  I  can  to  hold 
up  the  hands  of  those  who  are  standing  like  a  wall 
of  living  flesh  between  us  and  the  unspeakable  dark- 
ness which  threatens. 


Earlier  Chicago 

An  interesting  document  was  brought  to  light 
during  the  celebration  of  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Company  store  in 
Chicago.  The  rules  for  employees  of  their  first 
store  read  as  follows: 

"Store  must  be  open  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  the 
year  around. 

"Store  must  be  swept;  counters,  base  shelves, 
and  showcases  dusted;  lamps  trimmed,  filled,  and 
chimneys  cleaned;  pens  made;  doors  and  windows 
opened;  a  pail  of  water,  also  a  bucket  of  coal 
brought  in  before  breakfast  (if  there  is  time  to  do 
so),  and  attend  to  customers  who  call. 

"Store  must  not  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath  un- 
less necessary,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

"The  employee  who  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
Spanish  cigars,  being  shaved  at  the  barber's,  going 
to  dances  and  other  places  of  amusement  will  surely 
give  his  employer  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  his 
integrity  and  honesty. 

"Each  employee  must  not  pay  less  than  five  dollars 
per  year  to  the  church  and  must  attend  Sunday 
school  regularly. 

"Men  employees  are  given  one  evening  for  court- 
ing and  two  if  they  go  to  prayer  meeting." — W.G.B. 
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A  Missionary  At  Play 

By  Church  H.  Smiley,  Damoh,  C.  P.,  India. 

Since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Snake 
Charmers,  living  17  miles  from  Damoh  on  the  Da- 
moh-Jubbulpore  highway,  we  have  longed  to  see 
them  capture  a  wild  cobra  alive.  That  opportunity 
was  ours  recently  and  we  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 

One  Saturday  morning  we  went  with  the  Chief, 
Murath  Nath,  five  other  of  his  men  and  nine  dogs 
to  beat  the  jungle  for  wild  pig.  Two  wild  boars 
turned  back  through  the  line  of  beaters,  teo  we 
didn't  have  a  single  shot.  On  the  way  back  to 
camp  we  did  meet  up  with  "Mrs.  Cobra"  in  a  most 
unexpected  place  and  moment. 

The  Chief  was  leading  the  way  along  a  jungle 
path  in  a  narrow  ravine.  He  was  bare-foot  with 
only  a  long  stick  in  one  hand  and  two  dogs  on 
leash  in  the  other  hand.  Mr.  John  Nathan,  our 
Hatta  evangelist,  was  second  in  line  of  march  with 
my  12  bore  shot-gun.  He  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
low  shoes.  I  came  along  last  with  my  high-top  hunt- 
ing boots  and  the  rifle.  The  others  were  trailing 
along  behind  at  some  distance.  The  thump  of  my 
heavy  boots  evidently  awakened  the  old  cobra  who 
was  sleeping  all  stretched  out  in  the  sun  about  three 
feet  from  the  path.  She  shot  out  to  the  right  like 
a  black  streak.  I  called  to  John  to  shoot  with  the 
shot-gun ;  but  while  the  words  were  passing  through 
my  lips  the  thought  came  "to  see  the  Charmers 
capture  the  critter  alive !"  I  shouted,  "Don't  shoot. 
Let's  see  them  capture  it  alive." 

At  once  the  hunt  was  on.  Murath  Nath  dropped 
the  leash  and  started  bare-foot  and  bare-legged 
into  the  grass  after  the  cobra.  She  started  up  a 
little  grade  for  cover  and  he  charged,  trying  to 
rake  her  back  into  the  open;  but  she  slipped  along 
the  side  of  his  stick  and  went  into  a  low  bush. 
He    called    for    his    brother,  a  pigeon-toed  fellow, 
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who  hadn't  impressed  me  as  one  who  could  move 
very  fast.  He,  too,  came  charging  into  the  fray- 
quite  fearless  of  the  deadly  fangs  of  the  cobra.  They 
lost  sight  of  her  for  a  minute  or  two  and  went 
searching  through  the  grass  for  some  clue  of  their 
quarry. 

The  Chief's  brother  kept  probing  among  the 
roots  of  the'bush  with  his  stick  and  finally  got  trace 
of  the  snake  again.  They  worked  fast  and  skilfully 
getting  her  in  the  right  position  for  the  capture. 
Finally,  with  the  head  pressed  firmly  against  the 
ground  with  the  stick,  he  caught  the  head  from 
behind  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  He  then  brought  the  victim  to  us  with  her 
length  coiled  about  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder.  He 
showed  us  the  fangs  and  poison  bags. 

Final  disposition  was  made  of  the  captive  by 
putting  a  small  piece  of  cloth  in  her  mouth  and 
then  gradualy  letting  the  body  off  the  arm  into  a 
strip  of  cloth.  The  cloth  was  carefully  tightened 
up,  the  head  released,  and  a  secure  knot  tied.  Off 
they  went  then  to  their  settlement. 

The  practical  use  these  Charmers  make  of  the 
captured  snakes  is  in  their  daily  living.  The  cobra 
is  one  of  the  common  deities  of  Hinduism  and  the 
image  is  seen  on  temples  and  entwined  with  some 
of  the  idols.  They  remove  the  poison  bags  and  carry 
the  tamed  cobras  in  baskets  to  the  vilages,  espec- 
ialy  right  after  harvest  time.  The  farmers  make 
offerings  of  grain  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deities.  I  have 
seen  the  Charmers  returning  home  in  the  evening 
with  a  bushel  or  so  of  grain  on  one  end  of  a  bam- 
boo and  the  snake  basket  on  the  other  end. 

In  reality  these  men  are  snake  catchers  rather 
than  Charmers.  They  have  learned  the  ways  and 
habits  of  snakes  and  go  about  their  profession  in 
a  scientific  manner.  The  flute  and  "mantras"  (an- 
cient magic  verses)  are  adornments  to  catch  the 
popular  imagination.  Our  friends,  the  Charmers, 
are  really  masters  of  the  cobra  in  India. 
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''Churches — Let's  Join  Hands" 

By  W.  H.  Alexander,  Stroud,  Oklahoma. 

Plato  once  said,  "There  are  four  kinds  of  people 
in  the  world,  those  who  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
know  that  they  do  not  know;  those  who  do  not 
know  and  know  that  they  do  not  know;  those  who 
know  but  do  not  know  that  they  know;  and  those 
who  know  and  know  that  they  know."  I  personally 
am  always  rather  skeptical  of  the  person  who  is 
cock-sure  about  everything,  the  one  who  is  con- 
vinced that  he  knows  all  the  answers.  But  there  is 
one  thing  about  which  I  feel  that  I  can  make  a  dog- 
matic assertion  and  that  is  this:  "A  divided  church 
will  never  save  the  world."  We  Christian  people 
talk  a  lot  about  unity,  but  we  do  very  little  about 
it.  To  me,  unity  means  that  I  must  put  my  right 
arm  around  my  Presbyterian  minister  friend,  my 
left  arm  around  my  Methodist  friend  and  look  my 
Baptist  minister  friend  in  the  face  and  say,  "You 
love  my  Christ  and  therefore,  I  love  you." 

While  holding  a  meeting  recently  in  St.  Louis, 
I  spoke  to  a  young  man  I  had  known  in  high  school, 
about  becoming  a  Christian.  His  answer  was  this: 
"Yes  I  know  I  should,  and  I  want  to,  in  a  way,  but 
I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  is  a  Baptist  minister 
and  the  other  day  he  asked  me  to  come  to  his  church 
and  then  right  next  door  there  lives  a  Methodist 
minister,  a  mighty  fine  man,  and  he  asked  me  just 
last  week  to  join  his  church;  and  now  here  you  are 
asking  me  to  come  into  your  church.  You  know/' 
he  said,  "I've  been  thinking  that  if  you  ministers 
can't  even  get  together,  maybe  I'm  just  about  as  well 
off  where  I  am."  Friends,  that's  hard  to  answer 
and  yet  an  intelligent  answer  must  be  given,  if  ever 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord. 

Just  yesterday  a  man  said  to  me,  "Do  you  believe 
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in  the  church?"  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  "church" 
in  that  question.  Do  you  mean  the  266  different 
kinds  of  churches  we  have  in  America ;  do  you  mean 
our  denominations  who  in  our  American  communi- 
ties are  overlapping  in  their  effectiveness  and  who 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  arguing  over  theo- 
logical questions  that  Jesus  never  even  heard  of, 
that  they  hardly  think  of  the  real  issues  on  which 
the  future  of  mankind  depend  ?  And  by  having  faith 
in  the  church  does  one  mean  that  he  stakes  his  hope 
of  the  future  of  the  race  upon  this  inherited  net- 
work of  denominational  organizations?  Then  let  an 
honest  answer  be  given:  How  can  a  man  believe 
in  the  church?  My  own  faith  is  not  in  these  formal 
organizations.  Personally,  I  think  most  of  them 
will  die.  But  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
mean  the  church  in  its  divine  sense,  the  institution 
our  Master  died  for — my  answer  is  yes — it  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  world.  No  preacher  by  writing 
your  name  on  a  membership  roll  can  make  you  a 
member  of  that  church.  Only  when  we  sincerely 
and  in  humility  obey  the  New  Testament  plan  of 
salvation  can  we  have  our  names  added  to  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

When  we  started  in  on  this  daily  program  we 
purposely  changed  our  name  to  "Oklahoma's  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner"  because  we  wanted 
it  to  be  interdenominational.  My  faith  is  in  the 
church  within  the  churches,  the  two  per  cent,  the 
spiritual  leaven,  the  inner  group  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  genuinely  kindled  by  Christ's  spirit 
and  are  putting  Him  first  in  their  lives. 

That  is  really  the  only  definition  of  a  Christian — 
a  person  who  is  putting  Christ  first. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  wheat  fields  of  western 
Kansas,  a  little  four-year-old  girl  was  lost.  Over 
100  neighbors  came  from  nearby  farms  to  help  the 
frantic  father  and  mother  in  their  search  for  their 
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little  girl.  They  searched  for  several  hours,  but  to 
no  avail  and,  then,  as  dusk  was  coming,  a  young  man 
said,  "We're  not  doing  this  right.  We're  not  cov- 
ering the  area  systematically.  Let's  join  hands  and 
form  a  long  line  and  then  we  can  cover  every  foot 
of  ground  carefully. "  His  suggestion  was  taken 
and  they  joined  hands,  formed  a  long  line — in  just 
a  short  time  a  cry  came  from  one  end  of  the  line, 
"Here  she  is!"  The  mother  rushed  down  to  where 
the  call  had  come  from,  but  she  found  the  little  girl 
had  died  about  an  hour  before  from  exposure.  As 
she  hugged  the  precious  little  body  to  her  breast 
she  sobbed  out,  "Oh,  why  didn't  we  join  hands 
sooner  ?" 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  this  in  words  that  breathe 
and  sentences  that  burn  to  this  radio  audience  this 
morning:  Some  day  before  tihe  white  judgment 
throne  of  God,  a  Christian  man  who  was  a  member 
of  one  denomination,  is  going  to  say  to  another  good 
Christian  who  was  a  member  of  another  denomina- 
tion, "Oh,  why  didn't  we  join  hands  sooner?"  This 
little  daily  radio  program  can  be  the  starting  place 
of  such  a  movement,  if  only  the  people  who  are 
listening  would  become  captivated  by  the  idea,  and 
be  captured  in  the  clutch  of  this  great  conviction. 

Some  day  we're  going  to  come  together  and  lift 
up  the  blood-stained  banner  of  the  cross  as  one 
people  and  thereby  answer  the  last  prayer  of  our 
Master,  "That  they  all  may  be  one,  Father,  even  as 
thou  art  in  me." 


A  Letter  from  Lester  B.  Rickman,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Yesterday  I  spent  some  time  with  Harvie  Red- 
ford  and  G.  L.  Messenger.  Both  seem  to  be  getting 
along  very  well.  We  are  making  the  plans  for  three 
conferences  this  summer,  a  Pioneer  Camp  for  chil- 
dren, the  Young  People's  Conference  and  the  Adult 
Conference. 

The    churches    which    Redford    and    Messenger 
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serve  are  in  a  different  district  from  the  one  I 
serve.  This  district  in  which  I  am  located  is  making 
positive  plans  to  further  the  work  of  the  whole 
district. 

As  you  know,  it  used  to  be  that  the  man  who 
could  start  the  most  churches  received  the  most 
feathers  in  his  cap.  We  are  plagued  with  churches 
which  were  started  on  that  basis  and  who  received 
no  help  until  they  were  self  supporting.  Some  of 
them  have  died.  Others  ought  too  because  there 
is  no  hope  for  them. 

But  the  laymen  of  this  district  organized  about 
three  weeks  ago.  They  are  going  to  see  that  some  of 
these  churches  have  preaching  until  they  can  call 
full  time  or  part  time  leaders.  One  such  church 
is  at  Brownfield  south  of  Lubbock.  The  laymen  will 
help  the  church  at  Slaton  raise  enough  money  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  people  there  to  use  their 
sanctuary  which  is  now  iinder  construction  aaid 
provide  preaching  until  they  can  call  a  man. 

Recently,  W.  P.  Jennings,  my  predecessor  and  I, 
spent  some  time  in  a  growing  town,  Levelland  by 
name,  A  survey  had  been  taken.  We  went  to  check 
on  the  possibilities  of  meeting  place.  We  suggested 
that  a  date  be  set  when  Patrick  Henry  could  be 
there  and  call  the  group  together  who  already  live 
in  the  town  and  are  members  of  our  church.  Such 
a  meeting  was  held  last  Sunday  morning.  I  haven't 
learned  how  many  were  present  yet  but  I  under- 
stand that  Patrick  Henry  is  very  much  enthused 
about  the  possibilities. 

The  group  of  people  who  are  already  there  are 
voting  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  of  this.  We  felt 
this  was  best  so  that  the  attitude  wouldn't  be  taken 
that  we  were  forcing  something  on  them  which 
they  didn't  want  and  wouldn't  therefore  support. 

We  shall  hold  a  meeting  there  sometime  this 
spring  and  organize  a  church.  If  we  can  get  a 
minister  there  part  time  we  shall,  but  if  we  can't 
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raise  that  much  money,  we  shall  have  different  lay- 
men go  there  until  it  gets  on  its  feet.  This  is  all 
that  we  plan  to  do  this  year.  Next  year  if  these 
three  churches  are  going  as  they  should,  we  shall 
turn  our  attention  to  other  churches. 

I  feel  very  much  encouraged  about  my  own 
church.  We  had  the  largest  attendance  this  last 
Sunday  morning  we  have  had  since  my  coming 
here.  There  is  a  long  pull  ahead  to  make  the 
church  democratic  as  it  should  be  but  the  church 
is  no  different  than  many  others  in  that  respect. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  young  people's  work  in  this  district.  Was 
elected  president  this  week  of  the  local  ministerial 
alliance.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  my  own  church, 
I  have  enough  to  keep  me  busy  with  these  other 
responsibilities. 

The  church  at  Lubbock  will  soon  start  the  erec- 
tion of  a  thirty-five  thousand  dollar  building, 
which  according  to  my  understanding,  will  be  com- 
pletely paid  for  when  finished.  The  probabilities 
are  Bedford's  church  at  Hereford  will  erect  a  new 
building  shortly  and  if  so,  it  will  be  paid  for  when 
completed.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall  erect 
an  educational  plant  here  in  the  next  year  and  we 
hope  to  have  it  all  paid  for  if  we  do. 

Patrick  Henry  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  super- 
vising the  erection  of  churches  in  Texas.  He  has 
had  so  much  experience  at  this  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years  that  we  are  getting  serviceable  build- 
ings which  appeal  to  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
costs  are  being  kept  at  a  minimum  and  the  churches 
are  not  having  a  lot  of  building  debts  as  a  result. 
He  is  more  directly  responsible  for  Texas  having 
more  new  church  buildings,  either  free  of  debt  or 
practically  so,  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
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Dr.  Chilton's  Forty-fourth  Year 

From  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News-Press. 

Dr.  Cleo  Madison  Chilton,  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  will  enter  on  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  pastorate  in  St.  Joseph  tomorrow.  Not 
only  will  he  occupy  his  pulpit  at  both  morning  and 
evening  services,  but  he  will  deliver  his  usual  lecture 
to  a  large  class  of  men  in  the  Bible  school  preceding 
the  morning  church  service. 

Doctor  Chilton  has  seen  the  growth  of  a  congre- 
gation of  around  400  members  more  than  treble 
its  initial  number,  expanding  from  the  old  church 
at  Tenth  and  Edmond  streets  to  the  present  build- 
ing at  Tenth  and  Faraon..  He  has  seen  an  old-fash- 
ioned Sunday  school  grow  into  a  pretentious  insti- 
tution, for  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  new 
building  to  the  original  structure. 

He  has  seen  members  of  his  congregation  drift 
into  the  larger  centers  of  the  country.  He  has  been 
urged  by  churches,  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
to  accept  pastorates.  He  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
them  all. 

"St.  Joseph  is  my  choice  of  an  abiding  place,"  he 
explained.  "It  is  the  best  town  on  earth.  Its  old- 
fashioned  Western  atmosphere,  its  friendly  South- 
ern good  will  and  its  natural  advantages  make  it 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  live." 

Doctor  Chilton's  chief  serious  interest,  aside  from 
his  church  and  home,  however,  he  admits,  lies  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  Essentially  a  student,  he 
finds  the  companionship  of  books  one  of  the  con- 
suming pleasures  of  his  life. 

In  all  of  these  fields  of  the  mind.  Doctor  Chilton 
finds  a  congenial  fellow  worker  in  the  person  of  his 
wife,  the  former  Ethel  Hutchinson  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  to  whom  he  will  have  been  married  fourteen 
years   March   5.     To   Mrs.    Chilton,   a    university 
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woman  of  deep  religious  convictions,  he  attributes 
no  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  later  years  of 
his  work. 

"She  has  aided  me  in  every  capacity;  she  is  an 
invaluable  helper,"  he  said. 

Incidentally,  he  has  personally  conducted  eight 
of  the  sixteen  revival  meetings  held  by  the  church 
since  his  coming  to  St.  Joseph.  He  has  received 
upw^ard  of  5,000  members  into  the  church.  He  has 
performed  2,419  marriage  ceremonies,  and  officiated 
at  a  greater  number  of  funerals. 

"Yes,  a  great  many  things  have  happened  since 
I  stood  in  the  old  First  Church  that  first  March  Sun- 
day morning  in  1898,"  he  observed.  "Two  world 
struggles,  in  the  latter  of  which  I  hope,  as  ardently 
as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  that  Great  Britain 
may  triumph." 

"How  much  longer  do  you  wish  to  remain  in 
your  present  pastorate?"  the  interviewer  inquired. 

"How  much  longer?"  the  grave,  quiet  gentleman 
repeated  with  a  rare  smile.  "I  want  to  go  on  as 
long  as  it  seems  best  for  the  church." 


Wassenich  to  Detroit 

The  Rev.  Paul  Green  Wassenich  will  preach  his 
first  sermon  as  pastor  of  East  Grand  Boulevard 
Christian   (Disciples)   Church  at  10  a.  m.  Sunday. 

A  native  Texan,  he  studied  at  Texas  Christian 
University  and  Texas  University,  at  Austin,  taking 
postgraduate  sociology  at  Texas  U.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  divinity  school  of  University  of  Chicago 
in  1939. 

In  Chicago,  he  was  student  minister  at  Holly- 
wood Community  Church  for  two  years.  Since  then 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Hicksville,  0.  He  was  ordained  at  University 
Christian  Church  in  Forth  Worth  in  1935.— Press. 
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The  Editor  Goes  Places 

By  E.  S.  Ames. 

I  had  a  hurried  but  very  pleasant  trip  to  give  a 
lecture  at  Lynchburg  College  in  Virginia  on  March 
9.  The  subject  was,  "The  Challenge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry."  The  lecture  will  be  published  by 
the  Lectureship  established  about  a  year  ago  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Cutler  Shumate  of  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Shumate,  who  provided  the  lectureship  is  vice- 
president  of  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad.  On  the  way 
I  had  a  day  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  a  wonderful  day ! 
Miss  Elena  Landazuri  and  her  nephew  arrived  that 
day  from  Italy,  and  the  accounts  they  gave  of  the 
starving  people  of  Spain  were  heart  rending.  Her 
passport  was  stolen  in  Madrid  and  she  was  put  in 
jail  for  three  days  until  she  could  communicate 
with  the  Mexican  Consul  in  Lisbon.  The  old  ship, 
in  which  they  came  with  400  passengers,  leaked  and 
a  terrible  storm  almost  wrecked  them.  It  had  taken 
them  nearly  a  year  to  get  here  from  Rome  because 
of  many  delays  over  money  and  passage. 

On  March  11,  I  arrived  in  Des  Moines  for  the 
Iowa  Disciple  Ministers'  Institute  and  gave  three 
lectures.  Edwin  Errett,  Editor  of  the  Christian 
Standard,  was  the  other  lecturer,  and  a  lively  time 
was  had  by  all!  Everywhere  I  have  been  there  are 
signs  of  a  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  ministers 
and  people  to  the  plea  of  the  Disciples  for  Christian 
Union  and  the  need  for  promoting  it  even  if  it  means 
important  changes  in  the  traditional  customs  and 
views.  The  appeal  of  a  "reasonable"  interpretation 
of  Christianity  gets  a  growing  response  from  the 
ministers  and  lay  leaders 

Sterling  Brown  enjoys  his  work  in  the  church 
and  the  Bible  College  at  Drake,  and  A  T.  DeGroot 
has  just  begun  his  teaching  there.  Three  days  in 
the  country,  near  Adel,  Iowa,  with  Wilbur  Van 
Meter,  furnished  a  delightful  rest  after  the  strenu- 
ous days  of  travel  and  lectures. 
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The  Pastors'  Institute 

The  1941  Pastors'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
July  28  to  August  10.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Campbell  Institute  will  come  during  the  first  week, 
July  29  to  August  1.  Special  attractions  for  the 
Pastors  will  be  Bishop  Francis  McConnell,  and 
Edwin  M.  Poteat  of  Cleveland.  Each  will  lecture 
daily  for  a  week  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  Chapel.  There  will  be  a  conference 
on  "Religion  and  Personality  Integration"  in  co- 
operation with  the  committee  on  religion  and  health 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  This  will  be  led 
by  Smiley  Blanton,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  Otis  Rice  of 
New  York. 

Among  the  regular  lecturers  will  be  President  A. 
W.  Palmer,  Professors  Quirinus  Breen,  Davis  Ed- 
wards, Henry  Nelson  Wieman,  Edward  W.  Blake- 
man,  Arthur  E.  Holt,  Ernest  J.  Chave,  Samuel  C. 
Kincheloe.  There  will  be  special  conferences,  tours, 
ball  games,  dinners  and  luncheons.  Another  new 
feature  will  be  "refresher  courses"  to  help  keep  you 
up  to  date  on  religious  thought  and  activity.  The 
co-operating  institutions  are  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  Disciples  Divinity  House. 
Accommodations  may  be  secured  in  Judson  Court, 
in  the  dormitories  of  the  Seminary,  in  Meadville 
House,  George  Williams  College,  and  in  the  hotels 
in  the  neighborhood  for  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar 
per  day.  The  registration  fee  is  $4.00  for  both 
weeks  or  $2.00  for  either  week. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through  any  of  the 
cooperating  institutions.  For  years  the  Disciples 
have  had  the  largest  attendance  of  any  of  the  many 
religious  bodies  represented.  The  weather  is  always 
good  in  Chicago! 
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Finis  Idleman 

The  death  of  our  friendly  pastor  of  the  New 
York  Church  comes  as  a  shock  in  spite  of  recent 
reports  of  his  serious  illness.  Twenty-five  years  in 
a  pastorate  in  New  York  City  is  longer  than  the 
same  number  of  years  in  almost  any  other  city.  But 
he  bore  them  with  a  smiling  face  even  when  his 
heart  was  heavy.  He  had  many  opportunities  to  go 
to  easier  fields  but  he  felt  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Church  that  stood  by  him  so  loyally  in  the  big  city. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  spell  of  the  city  itself  grew  to  be 
a  great  bond  upon  his  soul.  So  many  new  people 
coming  (and  going),  the  great  ships  in  the  docks 
from  every  land,  the  vast  sky-scrapers,  and  the 
hurrying,  burdened  lives  of  such  throngs  do  some- 
thing to  a  sensitive  soul  who  would  like  to  do  all 
he  can  to  save  the  world.  We  shall  miss  him  in  all 
our  Disciple  gatherings  and  in  the  day-by-day  work 
for  the  Cause.  He  was  liberal  and  loyal.  He  was 
a  great  preacher  and  a  great  pastor. 

It  is  a  comforting  fact  that  he  had  completed  a 
book  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  on  the  life  of 
his  friend,  and  the  friend  of  us  all,  Peter  Ainslie. 
He  shared  with  Peter  Ainslie  ardent  hopes  that  the 
Disciples  might  really  help  along  the  great  work  of 
Christian  union  in  the  world.  The  publication  of 
this  book  will  doubtless  be  a  happy  combination  of 
their  hopes  and  will  aid  in  realizing  their  long- 
cherished  dream.  (Ed.) 


Not  Scholars  But  Saints 

By  Robert  E.  Austin,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma 

I  hold  three  College  degrees  and  have  spent  nine 
years  in  College,  attending  three  different  Univer- 
sities.   I  hold  no  brief  for  any  one  who  will  not  sac- 
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rifice  a  little  time  and  put  forth  a  real  effort  to  give 
his  Master  the  best.  Therefore,  I  trust  that  no  one 
will  say  this  is  sour  grapes.  It  is  not.  I  am  even 
now  trying  to  shape  the  course  of  my  life  for  even 
more  university  work.  This,  then,  as  you  see  is  not 
written  by  someone  with  a  narrow  view,  but  one 
wishing  to  examine  the  problem  that  faces  each  of 
us. 

The  history  of  the  church  is  the  history  of 
"Scholarship."  Where  "Scholarship"  has  been 
found  the  church  has  also  been  found.  Yet  I  am 
doubtful  if  "Scholarship"  will  fill  the  need  today  in 
the  very  strong  way  in  which  we  are  counting  on 
it  to  do.  The  question  I  am  raising  is :  "Are  we  not 
asking  "Scholarship"  to  do  too  much?"  "Are  we  not 
expecting  too  much  of  scholarship  ?"  The  shoulders 
of  "Scholarship"  may  be  broad  but  what  a  load  we 
are  asking  them  to  carry. 

Every  minister  can  not  become  a  "Scholar."  It 
is  even  more  evident  every  Christian  can  not  attain 
scholastic  standing.  But  all  can  be  imitators  of 
Christ.  Saints  if  you  please.  "Saint,"  as  applied  to 
the  followers  in  the  New  Testament  had  reference 
to  character.  Let  us  have  a  knowledge  of  all  criti- 
cal problems  of  Christianity.  Let  us  not  be  ignorant 
of  them,  but  let  us  stress  more  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  each  Christian. 

I  bought  a  book  of  one  of  our  truly  present  day 
great  preachers.  Speaking  to  three  younger  minis- 
ters, yet  in  school,  I  said:  "When  I  have  finished 
you  may  have  it."  They  had  just  returned  from  a 
convention  and  had  been  placed  close  by  this  famous 
preacher  while  another  spoke.  His  rudeness  dur- 
ing the  address  so  shattered  their  picture  of  him 
that  all  three  declined  the  book.  If  three  young 
men,  with  high  ideals  and  warm  faith  and  who  have 
their  eyes  on  the  leaders  of  our  brotherhood,  can 
have  their  hearts  broken  by  thoughtlessness,  what 
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about  those  who  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  probing 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

We  spend  much  time  in  proving  and  disproving 
theories.  But  how  much  time  do  we  spend  in  prov- 
ing Christianity  as  a  life  to  be  lived.  I  once  had 
two  professors,  both  of  whom  I  believed  were  not 
only  Bible  scholars,  but  followers  of  Christ.  When 
a  very  small  incident  came  up  that  severed  their 
friendship  and  caused  them  to  even  cease  speaking, 
I  almost  lost  my  faith.  It  was  only  through  warm 
friendship  of  others  that  I  held  on  to  the  ministry. 

A  saint  is  always  loyal  to  the  principles  of  his  re- 
ligion whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The  final  test  of 
a  man's  religion  is  the  way  he  conducts  himself 
when  away  from  home.  Those  of  us  who  wear  the 
name  "Christian"  too  often  forget  that  we  are 
"epistles  written  in  our  heart,  known  and  read  of 
all  men."  In  a  Readers  Digest  of  a  few  years  ago  I 
found  this  advice  from  a  father  to  his  son :  "My  boy 
treat  everyone  with  politeness,  even  those  who  are 
rude  to  you.  For  remember  that  you  show  courtesy 
to  others,  not  because  they  are  gentlemen,  but  be- 
cause you  are."  Let  us  stress  first  Saintliness  then 
Scholarship.  Let  the  preachers  of  this  generation 
say  to  those  of  the  coming  generation:  "My  Sons 
treat  everyone  with  politeness,  even  those  who  are 
rude  to  you.  For  remember  that  you  show  courtesy 
to  others,  not  because  they  are  Christian  (or  do  not 
believe  as  you  do) ,  but  because  you  are  a  Christian. 

Jesus  did  not  say:  "Understand  and  explain  the 
Trinity  or  be  scholarly  enough  to  reject  it."  Or 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciple, 
that  ye  know  the  technique  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Introduction."  The  test  was :  "Ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples if  ye  love  one  another." 

Every  place  I  read  of  the  lack  of  great  preaching. 
Great  preaching  comes  only  in  the  age  of  great 
Saints  (not  necessarily  scholars) .  For  the  most  in- 
fluential sermon  is  the  message  that  is  lived  in  the 
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quiet  of  one  of  God's  saints.  John  B.  Gough  was  one 
of  the  great  temperance  orators  of  his  day.  One 
time  some  men  who  were  opposed  to  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  temperance  came  to  one  of  his  meetings 
with  the  intention  of  hissing  him  down.  He  came 
out  before  the  vast  audience  and  began  his  address 
in  his  calm,  dignified  manner.  When  he  came  to 
the  climax  of  his  message  the  people  unconsciously 
arose  to  their  feet,  and  the  men  who  came  to  hiss 
forgot  their  purpose  and  joined  in  the  applause. 
When  this  man  lay  dead,  one  who  was  conducting 
the  funeral  service  said:  "The  most  influential  and 
eloquent  message  ever  delivered  by  John  B.  Gough 
was  not  delivered  from  some  lecture  platform  or 
pulpit  of  this  country,  but  it  was  the  message  that 
he  lived  in  his  daily  life."  Let  us  hope  that  the  next 
age  of  ministers  will  be  both  Scholars  and  Saints. 


Edwin  Errett  In  Iowa 

At  the  Iowa  Ministers'  Institute  in  March,  Edwin 
Errett  spoke  on  the  following  subjects: 
"We  Can  All  Speak  the  Same  Thing" 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  Gospel" 
"Our  Heritage  of  Rational  Foundation" 
"The  Truth  That  Makes  Us  Free" 

Mr.  Errett  was  in  a  genial  mood  throughout  his 
lectures  and  they  were  well  received.  The  periods 
of  discussion  were  not  long  enough  to  meet  all  the 
questions  raised.  Those  in  attendance  were  ministers 
from  the  age  of  college  students  up  to  the  "gray  and 
bald  head". 

In  his  second  lecture  Mr.  Errett  surprised  some 
of  the  younger  and  the  older  more  liberal  men  by 
seeming  to  depreciate  somewhat  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  has  been  a  Disciple  tradition  to  say  that 
the  Gospel  really  came  into  being  on  and  after  Pen- 
tecost and  therefore  after  the  death  of  Christ.    We 
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have  been  accustomed  to  take  the  suggestion  of  the 
Letter  to  the  Hebrews  as  warranting  the  idea  that 
during  his  lifetime  Jesus  could  dispense  his  word 
more  freely  but  that  after  His  death,  his  will  must 
be  carried  out  according  to  the  "Testament  of  the 
Testator".  It  is  at  this  point  that  temptations  have 
arisen  to  introduce  legalisms  of  various  sorts  into 
Chrisianity.  It  seems  increasingly  strange  today 
to  think  that  any  feature  of  the  New  Testament 
could  displace  or  minimize  in  any  respect  the  signi- 
ficance of  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  the  Christian  Standard  of  March  29,  Edwin 
Errett  objects  to  the  practice  of  open-membership 
being  regarded  as  an  experiment.  He  seeks  to  mini- 
mize the  "experiment"  by  saying  that  although  it 
has  not  been  emphatically  advocated,  it  is  being 
practiced  by  two  hundred  churches.  He  also  seems 
to  imply  that  if  those  who  practice  it  had  reported 
a  "great  influx  of  members"  the  experiment  would 
be  worthy  of  more  respect. 

In  the  "considerable  list"  of  matters  with  which 
he  admits  our  people  have  experimented,  including 
instrumental  music  and  missionary  societies,  he 
finds  none  that  have  any  vital  relationship  with  the 
divine  work  of  salvation.  Certainly  the  opponents 
of  the  organ  and  the  societies  feel  that  they  are 
very  serious  matters  and  that  no  church  should 
"experiment"  with  them.  The  supporters  of  mis- 
sionary societies  think  they  do  have  a  real  relation- 
ship with  the  divine  work  of  salvation.  One  group 
opposes,  and  another  uses  them  on  principle  and 
with  conviction. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Errett  says :  "Our  historic 
procedure  is  to  form  the  churches  on  the  basis  of 
recognizing  as  Christians  those  who  have  done  what 
the  Lord  has  clearly  stipulated  as  terms  of  salva- 
tion. This  is  an  entirely  practical  proposition  and 
involves  no  condemnation  of  those  who  choose  not 
to  accept  those  terms."   These  last  words  were  not 
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italicized  by  Mr.  Errett,  but  even  in  plain  type  they 
sufficiently  state  the  whole  problem.  If  there  is  no 
condemnation  for  those  who  have  not  accepted  im- 
mersion, why  may  they  not  be  received  into  our 
churches  if  they  profess  faith  in  Christ  and  seek 
to  follow  him  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability? 

Those  who  most  seriously  advocate  open-member- 
ship certainly  do  raise  the  question  whether  immer- 
sion is  essential  to  salvation.  They  question  whether 
Jesus  ever  commanded  it.  They  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  there  are  real  Christians  in  the  numer- 
ous bodies  which  do  not  require  immersion.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Alexander  Campbell  did  not 
avow  that  there  are  no  Christians  except  those  who 
have  been  baptized  by  immersion.  Neither  did 
Isaac  Errett.  Neither  does  Edwin  Errett.  Nor  does 
any  Disciple  of  Christ.    [Ed.] 


Secretary-Treasurer's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
My  sudden  move  to  the  Bible  College,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, to  take  up  the  work  left  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Prof.  Jesse  Caldwell,  could  aptly  supply 
fhe  substance  for  this  page.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
cord interesting  first  impressions,  especially  of  the 
praise  I  hear  of  my  predecessor,  whom  I  never  met, 
and  of  our  energetic  and  wise  adminstrator.  Dean 
Seth  W.  Slaughter,  but  I  must  confine  my  share  of 
the  printer's  ink  to  words  designed  to  "stir  up  the 
gift  of  fiscality  that  is  in  you." 

The  only  moderate  response  to  the  latest  card  to 
delinquents  owing  dues  makes  me  think  that  the 
brethren  expect  to  go  to  St.  Louis  in  large  num- 
bers and  pay  their  two  iron  men  at  the  famous  mid- 
night palavers.  Unless  a  minor  miracle,  equal  in 
category  perhaps  to  St.  Clement's  report  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  phoenix,  takes  place  I  will  not 
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get  there — so  you  had  better  send  those  dues  on 
right  now,  in  care  of  the  College  of  the  Bible. 

Roy  G.  Ross  has  shown  how  to  guarantee  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Institute.  He  paid  his  dues  and  added 
$10  thereto  for  use  in  sending  copies  of  the  Scroll 
to  prospective  members.  My  brethren,  if  you  have 
never  heard  the  story  of  the  rooster  and  the  ostrich 
egg,  remind  me  to  tell  about  it. 

F,  W.  Wiegmann  of  Dunn,  N.  C,  accompanies  his 
dues  with  a  letter  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  in  toto  but  will  cut  to  the  following  near-libel : 
"I  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo  all  my  life,  first  as  a 
Bronx  urchin  and  then  as  a  Florida  sand  flea  and 
now  as  a  Tar  Heel  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood ;  but 
little  did  I  ever  dream  that  one  day  I  would  pay 
tribute  to  a  tyrant  resident  in  the  land  of  Kalamazoo. 
It  all  seems  like  a  nightmare  to  me,  almost  as  fan- 
tastic as  your  constant  pleas  for  DUES.  And  now 
I  must  enclose  two  dollars  to  maintain  the  myth  of 
conscience.  .  .  .  Have  you  shed  penitential  tears  over 
my  plight?  Alligator!  I  can't  spell  his  Egyptian 
cousin)  .'* 

0.  L.  Hull  of  Wilmington,  0.,  concocted  some 
stupendously  cryptic  remarks  about  Spring  bring- 
ing the  conscription  of  wealth  for  "subs".  I  have 
known  for  years  that  he  is  an  excellent  OT  com- 
mentator, where  cryptic  allusions  abound,  for  I 
once  heard  the  Dean  of  one  of  our  Bible  Colleges 
offer  him  a  postion  in  that  field.  Chas.  W.  Riggs  of 
New  Orleans  speaketh  words  I  understand,  saying: 
"I  am  sure  the  ninety-and-nine  have  come  into  the 
fold  by  this  time.  Yet  I  can  see  you  with  a  long 
face,  because  of  the  good  sheep,  tender  you  are,  there 
is  one  goat  on  the  outside.  Here  I  come  jumping  that 
I  may  enter  and  that  you  may  present  a  new  face 
to  your  wife  and  friends.  Hope  to  see  you  in  St. 
Louis  at  mid-night." 

I  move  that  all  stray  goats  be  invited  to  join  the 
sheep  within  the  Fiscal  Fold.  All  in  favor  of  that 
motion,  come  jumping! 
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Finis  Idleman 

By  Harold  E.  Fey,  Chicago. 

Central  Christian  Church  in  New  York  was  cele- 
brating the  twentieth  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Finis 
S.  Idleman  when  our  family  became  members  of  his 
church.  It  had  taken  grateful  notice  of  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  we  left  last 
summer.  While  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  have  met 
him  often  before,  nobody  ever  really  came  to  know 
Dr.  Idleman  well  who  was  not  a  member  of  his 
church.  Being  on  the  receiving  end  of  his  pastoral 
care  during  that  time  gave  an  added  dimension  to 
the  term  "minister." 

Dr.  Idleman  had  been  pastor  of  the  Central 
Church  since  1915.  Born  in  Illinois,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Eureka  in  1900,  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  young  University  of  Chicago  and  then  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Paris,  Illinois.  From  1906 
to  1915  he  was  minister  to  the  Central  Christian 
JChurch  in  Des  Moines,  a  fact  which  was  often  re- 
called when  Des  Moines  people  who  were  in  New 
York  showed  up  at  Central  Church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Thus  his  entire  ministry  was  taken  up  with 
three  churches,  and  more  than  half  of  it  with  one. 

Mrs.  Idleman,  whom  he  married  in  the  year  he 
finished  Eureka,  and  who  expects  to  live  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  where  two  of  their  five  children 
live,  shared  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  ministry. 
The  affection  with  which  they  were  both  held  in 
Central  Church  was  a  thing  which  struck  newcomers 
immediately  and  which  abides  as  a  benediction  with 
all  who  shared  in  it.  It  was  never  my  privilege  to 
know  their  family,  as  they  had  grown  up  and  struck 
out  for  themselves  by  the  time  we  arrived  in  New 
York,  but  the  warmth  of  the  concern  which  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Idleman  had  for  each  person  in  their  parish 
had  in  it  a  parental  quality  which  seemed  simply  to 
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have  widened  the  limits  of  the  family  circle  until 
there  were  no  boundaries  left. 

Dr.  Idleman  literally  brooded  over  his  people. 
Jesus'  yearning  to  gather  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  Jerusalem  under  his  care  as  a  hen  shelt- 
ers her  chickens  under  her  wings  applied  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  minister  I  have  ever  known. 
It  was  an  immediate,  spontaneous  and  uncalculating 
concern,  as  forthright  and  singleminded — I  can  say 
it  reverently,  for  it  was  the  language  which  Jesus 
applied  to  himself — as  a  hen's  brooding.  There  was 
never  any  thought  that  he  would  be  noticed  if  he 
gathered  more  people  in,  or  blamed  if  he  failed  to  do 
what  others  regarded  as  his  duty,  or  even  that  it 
would  strengthen  Central  Church  as  an  institution. 
It  was  simply  that  here  were  children  of  the  heaven- 
ly Father  whom  it  was  his  innermost  nature  to  feed 
with  the  bread  of  life,  to  clothe  with  the  garments 
of  Christian  faith,  to  shelter  within  the  fellowship  of 
the  family  of  God. 

Although  New  York  has  many  great  preachers, 
members  of  his  congregation  were  not  among  the 
church  tramps  who  moved  from  door  to  door  seeking 
where  they  might  eat.  His  sermons  where  usually 
shorter  than  his  people  desired.  They  were  delivered 
in  a  clear  but  not  loud  voice,  in  short  sentences, 
were  simply  constructed,  and  were  usually  rooted  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  or  in  an  incident  of  early  church 
life.  James  E.  Craig,  editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  con- 
gregation, said  of  him,  "Disciples  of  the  earlier  day 
used  habitually  to  say,  'Where  the  Scriptures  speak, 
we  speak;  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are 
silent.'  For  himself,  Dr.  Idleman  modified  this  as  if 
to  say,  'Where  Jesus  speaks,  I  speak,  and  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  Jesus  is  never  silent.' " 

There  was  a  prophetic  quality  in  his  sermons 
which  kept  them  close  to  the  news,  but  one  never 
felt  that  he  waited  upon  the  morning  headlines  for 
themes.     Rather  they  seemed  to  provide  the  back- 
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ground  for  his  intrpretation  of  the  current  move- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  God.  He  could  speak  of  bless- 
ing as  well  as  of  judgment  and  he  believed  that  both 
flowed  from  the  way  of  life  of  the  New  Testament 
and  which  is  seen  preeminently  in  Jesus  Christ.  He 
hated  war  and  the  religious  rootage  of  his  pacifism 
ran  so  deep  that  the  approach  of  the  European 
struggle,  which  cast  a  lasting  shadow  over  his  spirit, 
and  the  final  breaking  of  the  storm  in  worldwide 
spiritual  darkness  only  made  his  light  shine  more 
brightly.  While  his  own  views  were  clearly  set 
forth  as  occasion  arose,  he  never  made  acceptance  of 
them  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  church,  never  drummed 
wearisomely  on  one  theme,  probably  never  knew  nor 
sought  to  learn  how  many  people  in  his  church 
agreed  with  him.  This  was  not  because  he  did  not 
care,  for  he  cared  profoundly,  but  he  did  not  depend 
on  the  counting  of  noses  to  know  his  duty  or  to 
clarify  his  faith,  and  he  ministered  to  all  gladly 
without  regard  to  their  views. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  Dr.  Idleman  was  at 
the   biennial    meeting    of    the    Federal    Council    of 
Churches  in  Atlantic  City  in  December  last.     Al- 
though he  was  not  well  then  he  attended  the  meeting, 
which  was  typical  of  his  selfless  service  to  Christian 
union  through  the  council  and  in  many  other  ways 
in  the  headquarters  city  of  New  York.    At  Atlantic 
City  he  walked  the  boardwalk  with  Frederick  W. 
Burnham  and  the  delight  they  took  in  each  other's 
company  was  a  rarely  beautiful  thing.  That  capacity 
for  friendship,  mellowed  with  time  and  by  kindly 
forbearance,  illumined  with  humorous  reminiscence 
and  made  to   stand  erect  and   unafraid   by  tested 
loyalty  to  conviction,  shines  through  Dr.  Idleman's 
biography  of  another  dear  comrade,  Peter  Ainslie. 
Copies  of  the  book  reached  him  only  two  days  before 
his  death.   In  it  he  v/rote  about  Ainslie  in  words  that 
might  be  spoken  with  equal  truth  about  himself: 
"There  was  charm  about  his  unaffected  simplicity. 
His  frank  artlessness  made  one  want  to  help  him. 
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Because  he  obviously  had  no  ulterior  motives,  there 
were  no  barriers  to  be  hurdled  to  get  at  him.  His 
quiet  humor  and  love  of  beauty  and  naivete  and 
mysticism  combined  to  make  him  at  once  captivating 
and  strong.  So  patiently  did  he  deal  with  thousands, 
so  kindly  did  he  meet  the  needs  of  others,  so  gently 
did  he  move  among  the  fierce  and  furious  antagon- 
isms of  his  generation  that  the  response  of  apprecia- 
tion was  deep  and  wide.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most." 


Colleges  and  National  Defense 

By  President  W.  H.  Cramblet,  Bethany  College. 

The  most  immediate  and  at  present  the  most  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  national  defense  program  so 
far  as  the  colleges  are  concerned  is  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  its  probable  effect  upon 
college  enrolment  next  year  and  in  future  years. 

The  selection  and  training  of  adequate  personnel 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  will  raise  many 
and  difficult  problems  in  every  branch  of  our 
national  life.  Peace  time  conscription  raises  immedi- 
ate questions  as  to  policy  and  procedure  not  only  to 
the  young  men  who  are  to  be  called  but  also  to  the 
institutions  that  concern  themselves  with  the  train- 
ing of  youth.  All  men  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five  registered  under  this  act  in  October  1940. 
At  the  same  time,  young  men  twenty,  nineteen, 
eighteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age  began  to  look 
ahead  and  wonder  how  this  program  will  affect 
them  and  what  they  should  do  now.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  act  students  actually  enrolled 
in  college  in  the  fall  of  1940  have  their  training  de- 
ferred until  the  end  of  this  college  year.  This  provis- 
ion of  the  act  expires  July  1,  1941.  Next  year  and  the 
years  ahead  will  raise  questions  of  adjustment  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  college  that  will  be 
serious  for  both. 

At  Bethany  College  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men 
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who  would  normally  expect  to  return  to  Bethany 
next  year  are  registered  now  for  military  service. 
Under  the  normal  processes  of  the  draft  these  men 
will  be  called  for  service  in  June  or  during  the 
coming  year.  Others  of  our  students  will  be  cele- 
brating their  twenty-first  birthday  during  1941. 
When  will  they  be  called  for  registration?  When 
will  they  report  for  service  ?  We  were  told  in  Wash- 
ington recently  that  the  next  registration  would 
probably  not  come  until  the  spring  of  1942  but  no 
definite  announcement  of  this  kind  has  yet  been 
made.  Uncertainty  in  these  matters  may  adversely 
affect  the  college  program. 

Educators  know  that  many  who  leave  the  campus 
for  army  or  navy  training  will  not  return  to  college. 
Those  who  do  return  will  bring  a  background  of 
experience  with  them  that  may  create  new  problems 
of  adjustment  and  control.  Even  if  the  call  of  stu- 
dents is  deferred  until  the  end  of  each  college  year 
these  and  other  problems  will  still  be  serious. 

Certain  situations  seem  inevitable.  After  the  first 
registration  pool  is  exhausted,  or  if  the  upper  age 
limit  is  lowered,  the  number  of  men  in  training  who 
would  normally  be  in  college  will  represent  serious 
problems  of  reduced  enrolment  and  reduced  income, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  increased  operating  costs — 
while  the  staff  will  be  faced  with  possible  reduced 
salaries  and  the  problem  of  increased  living  costs. 

The  size  of  college  enrolments  will  also  be  affected 
by  increased  opportunties  for  employment,  the  urge 
of  government  and  public  opinion  for  youth  to  get 
into  some  form  of  training  for  war  or  at  least  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  making  of  war  materials.  The 
radio  tells  its  too  attractive  story  over  and  over 
again  day  after  day.  The  requirements  for  officers 
are  being  lowered,  as  witness  the  army  air  corp  which 
now  accepts  flying  cadets  with  only  high  school 
training  and  a  good  score  on  an  education  aptitude 
test. 

Just  now,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given 
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to  the  problems  the  liberal  arts  colleges  will  face 
in  a  period  during  which  we  prepare  frantically  for 
national  defense,  striving  among  other  things  to 
build  a  great  navy  that  we  will  not  need  if  England 
wins  and  that  we  will  not  have  time  to  build  if  Eng- 
land loses.  These  and  other  problems  will  be  equally 
if  not  more  important,  will  demand  our  attention 
and  concern  if  war  comes. 

What  of  higher  education  and  especially  higher 
education  as  conducted  by  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  the  liberal  arts  divisions  of  our  universities, 
if  war  comes?  Does  anyone  doubt  but  that  this  is 
more  than  a  mere  possibility?  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  responsible  leaders,  we  actually  and 
actively  entered  the  war  with  the  passage  of  the 
Lease  Lend  Bill. 

If  war  comes,  all  the  problems  of  the  present 
situation  will  be  increased.  The  age  of  selective 
service  will  be  lowered.  We  were  told  in  Washington 
in  December  that  the  army  prefers  a  lower  age  limit 
even  for  peace  time  defense.  This  was  in  the  army 
draft  of  the  Selective  Service  plan.  Papers  recently 
carried  the  statement  of  Col.  Kramer,  urging  the 
registration  and  training  of  all  youth  eighteen,  nine- 
teen, and  twenty  years  of  age.  What  will  happen  to 
the  colleges  when  this  program  is  adopted,  as  it  will 
be,  if  war  comes?  Teaching  personnel  and  student 
body  will  both  be  reduced.  The  curriculums  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  will  be  modified  to  the  military 
need.  Academic  undertakings  will  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed. Various  home  defense  activities  will  engross 
us  all.  The  great  universities  of  Europe  are  gone  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  if  not  forever.  Here  in 
America  colleges  face  a  struggle  to  maintain  their 
integrity  and  their  purpose  and  their  life  if  war 
comes. 

And  when  peace  comes?  This  is  the  question  we 
must  not  forget  to  ask  ourselves.  What  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  when  peace  comes?  What  of  our  col- 
leges, our  faculties,  our  curriculums,  our  student 
bodies  when  peace  comes? 
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Viewing  the  World  Religiously 

By  Sterling  W.  Brown,  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines. 

Viewing  the  world  in  a  mood  of  wonder  and  awe 
is  an  ancient  habit  of  man.  Primitive  man,  living  in 
a  draughty  cave  like  an  ape  but  having  faith  in 
himself,  looked  out  upon  a  world  that  was  both 
friendly  and  unfriendly.  He  was  motivated  by  a 
positive  hopefulness,  the  basic  element  in  his  will  to 
live.  He  had  to  have  faith  or  die — and  he  would  not 
die. .  So  he  gazed  upon  an  uncertain  world  in  a  con- 
templative mood.  When  he  became  hungry  he  sought 
food. 

The  early  Hebrews,  slaves  in  Egypt  or  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  viewed  the  world  of  their  day  and 
asked  the  perennial  questions,  "From  whence  com- 
eth  the  world  and  who  made  its  beauty?"  "And 
why  have  ye  brought  up  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  into  this  wilderness?" 

And  modern  man  is  still  asking  some  of  these 
same  questions.  For  we,  too,  look  upon  a  complex 
and  uncertain  world,  a  world  of  mixed  values  and 
conflicting  nations.  The  universe  itself  is  seen  to  be 
incomplete;  good  and  evil  are  locked  in  eternal 
struggle,  beauty  is  contrasted  with  ugliness,  and 
truth  wrestles  with  falsity. 

It  is  also  an  ancient  habit  of  man  to  view  the 
world  in  different  ways.  Primitive  man  lived  in  a 
pre-scientific  age.  He  did  not  draw  fine  distinctions 
between  spirit  and  matter.  All  objects  were  animate. 
The  roar  of  the  storm  was  the  voice  of  an  evil  spirit ; 
the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  was  the  radiant  smile  of 
a  good  spirit.  For  the  answers  he  gave  to  his  own 
questioning  were  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which 
he  looked  at  life.  The  Hebrew  psalmist,  viewing  the 
world  religiously,  gave  his  answer,  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmanent  showeth 
his  handiwork." 

But  of  all  those  who  have  looked  at  life  and  left  us 
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their  impressions — sages,  saints,  poets,  matyrs — 
none  has  viewed  the  world  more  realistically  than 
the  man  Jesus.  He  saw  life  as  it  was  and  as  it  could 
have  been.  He  saw  evil  and  taught  goodness ;  he  saw 
ugliness  and  spoke  of  beauty ;  he  heard  untruth  and 
spoke  truth. 

People  today  view  the  world  in  many  ways.  The 
pessimist  puts  on  dark  glasses  and  cries  out,  "Life 
is  nothing  but  a  vale  of  tears."  The  optimist  chooses 
rose-colored  glasses  and  is  blinded  to  the  evil,  the 
ugliness  and  the  falsity  in  our  world.  The  sceptic 
looks  through  glasses  of  a  nebulous  hue  and  shouts, 
"There  is  no  God!"  The  materialist  uses  mechanical 
eyes  and  views  the  world  as  a  clanking  planet  ava- 
lanching  to  total  destruction. 

When  modern  man  looks  at  his  world  he  has  as  an 
asset  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past.  Those 
who  are  Christians  have  the  added  resources  of  the 
Hebrew-Christian  tradition.  Always  seeking  a  more 
noble  life,  they  view  the  world  with  the  naked  eye 
of  religion.  And  it  is  a  glorious  fact  that  so  many 
millions  have,  since  the  time  of  Jesus,  sought  to  see 
life  as  he  saw  it. 

Modern  man  also  has  the  new  eyes  which  science 
has  given  him — the  telescope,  the  microscope  and  the 
floroscope.  The  world  he  sees  is  vastly  larger,  more 
complex,  and  more  mysterious  than  that  which  his 
ancestors  knew.  But  the  basic  nature  of  the  world 
is  the  same.  It  is  still  operating  on  the  basis  of 
natural  law,  God's  law,  which  sustained  it  in  ancient 
times.  It  is  a  world  of  paradoxes,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  Viewed  through  the  clear,  unimpaired 
sight  of  the  Christian  tradition  it  is  a  world  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness ;  but  it  is,  when  viewed  through 
these  realistic  optics,  a  world  where  ugliness,  un- 
truth and  evil  are  to  be  found. 

There  is  natural  beauty  that  is  almost  stern  and 
rugged — the  jagged  peak  of  a  mountain,  the  shifting 
sand  of  a  desert,  the  brawny  arms  of  a  laborer. 
Natural  beauty  of  the  soft  and  lovely  kind  is  also 
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to  be  found — ^the  velvet  petal  of  a  rose,  the  pink 
afterglow  of  a  sunset,  the  tender  skin  of  a  little 
child.  There  are  also  the  created  things  of  beauty — 
the  lovely  harmony  of  music,  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
streamlined  train,  the  filtering  and  deep  shadows  of 
a  great  cathedral. 

But  there  is  also  ugliness  in  the  world.  The  slime 
of  the  creek  bottom  seldom  appears  attractive  to  the 
human  eye.  The  littered  alleys  of  unkept  villages 
spoil  the  view  of  rural  life.  And  the  uncouth  and 
vulgar  appearance  of  the  waster  bespeaks  his  life 
of  idleness  and  sin. 

It  is  paradoxical,  too,  that  beauty  and  ugliness 
are  sometimes  found  together.  It  is  a  common 
experience  to  meet  a  person  who  is  physically  unat- 
tractive, but  whose  spirit  is  radiant  and  beautiful. 
The  figure  of  a  feeble  old  lady  may  appear  like  a 
witch  to  the  stranger,  but  viewed  through  the  eyes  of 
those  who  love  her  she  is  a  beautiful  soul.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  out  of  the  mire  of  the 
slough  that  the  beautiful  water  lilly  grows. 

Viewed  realistically,  this  is  a  world  in  which  there 
is  evil  and  in  which  there  is  goodness.  Man  himself 
is  neither  all  good  or  evil.  Even  the  most  hardened 
criminal  has  his  ethical  standards.  And  the  human 
infant  is  born  unmoral,  rather  than  immoral.  Some 
religions  view  man  as  sinful  by  nature,  but  the 
higher  forms  of  Christianity,  validated  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  view  human  nature  as  neither  wholly 
good  nor  wholly  bad. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  our  world  natural  evil — 
dry  hot  winds  that  burn  the  farmer's  crop,  the  fury 
of  a  storm  that  leaves  death  and  destruction  in  its 
wake.  There  are  diseases  that  plague  human  life. 
Some  strike  suddenly  and  decisively;  others  grad- 
ually beat  down  human  life  as  if  to  prolong  the 
suffering. 

Evil  is  often  tinctured  with  goodness.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  English  pilot  who  seeks  to  rescue 
his  enemy  from  drowning  after  he  has  been  shot 
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down  in  his  plane.  It  is  true,  too,  that  even  in  our 
larger  cities  where  evil  and  sin  are  rampant  there 
are  forces  of  righteousness — ministers,  teachers, 
scientists — who  seek  to  make  life  more  abundant. 
The  same  great  cities  which  tolerate  political  gang- 
sterism, starving  children  and  criminal  offenses, 
build  parks  for  recreation,  schools  for  education,  and 
hospitals  for  the  enhancement  of  health. 

Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  religionist  this  is 
a  world  in  which  truth  and  untruth  are  locked  in 
eternal  struggle.  Jesus  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Truth  does 
free  us.  It  frees  us  from  ignorance,  from  hatred, 
from  fear,  and  from  ignominy. 

The  present  world  struggle  might  have  been 
averted  if  the  truth,  the  hard  naked  truth,  about 
all  nations  could  have  been  know.  But  it  was  not 
known  and  is  not  known  today.  It  is  impossible  to 
ferret  out  the  facts  from  the  false  propaganda.  Even 
when  the  battle  is  ended  a  just  peace  cannot  be  un- 
less it  is  based  upon  truth  as  regards  the  relation- 
ships of  nations. 

Christian  people  have  traditionally  been  "seekers 
after  truth."  Although  there  have  been  times  when 
individual  Christians  have  refused  to  face  facts  or 
have  aligned  themselves  on  the  side  of  evil,  it  is 
a  verdict  of  history  that  the  Christian  movement 
has  largely  been  found  on  the  side  of  truth,  right- 
eousness and  mercy. 

Viewing  the  world  religiously  is  not  religious  liv- 
ing. The  contemplative  mood  only  points  out  some 
of  the  values  of  our  world.  But  these  values  are  the 
scaffolding  upon  which  we  stand  as  we  build  the 
temple  of  our  lives.  The  religious  life  is  active, 
seeking  truth  from  untruth,  doing  good  and  over- 
coming evil,  appreciating  beauty  and  forgetting  ugli- 
ness. The  Christian  movement  is  a  fellowship  of 
those  who  seek  the  higher  values  of  life — ^truth, 
beauty  and  goodness. 
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The  Sufficiency  of  Our  Master's 
Teaching  Material 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Jesus  himself  gave  utterance  to  his  message  in 
toto.  This  is  one  of  my  major  convictions.  May  I 
recite  an  experience?  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  a 
meeting  with  the  pastor  of  an  Indiana  church.  After 
some  two  or  three  weeks  he  said  to  me;  "Brother 
Lhamon,  you  preach  so  much  from  the  gospels,  espe- 
cially fro  mChrist's  sermons  and  parables."  Sure 
enough.  He  was  right  but  I  had  not  thought  par- 
ticularly about  it.  Unconsciously  this  medium  of 
sermonic  approach  had  grown  on  me  through  years 
of  class-room  and  pulpit  work.  Unconsciously  I  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  immediately  to  the  reported  life 
and  teaching  of  the  great  Master.  Now  consciously 
I  gladly  rest  there. 

Of  course  the  reports  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  fragmentary.  But  even  so  they  are  marvelous. 
They  are  marvelous  in  their  winnoedness.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  there  is  not  a  word  about 
circumcision  or  the  Sabbath,  or  the  hundred  and  one 
tabus  of  the  Jews.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the 
majestic  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  or  the  great  "Day 
of  Atonement,"  or  of  sacrifices  or  the  army  of  im- 
pressive, white-robed  priests.  There  are  no  altar 
forms  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  no  "shedding 
of  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Master's  parables.  They  all  move  in  a  realm 
remote  from  formal  Judaism.  And  remote  also  from 
all  the  politics,  the  parties  and  the  isms  of  his  day. 
This  winnoedness  is,  to  me,  marvelous.  It  indi- 
cates Jesus'  utter  lack  of  interest  in  the  nationalism 
and  lingering  tribalism  of  his  people  and  his  day, 
and  in  out-worn  and  traditional  laws  and  forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reported  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  transparent  and  ultimate  in  their  spiritual  in- 
sight and  emphasis.  A  few  examples  of  his  insight 
and  emphasis,  whose  ultimate  significance  is  appar- 
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ent,  must  suffice.  Monotheism  was  one  of  the  high- 
est revelations  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  Jesus 
accepted  absolutely.  But  it  was  among  the  Jews 
conditioned  by  national  and  monarchical  concepts. 
These  concepts  Jesus  dismissed  and  at  once  trans- 
muted the  Old  Testament  monarchical  monotheism 
into  a  universal,  paternal  monotheism.  He  revealed 
God  not  as  the  monarch  of  a  people  but  as  the  Father 
of  all  people.  This  conditions  all  his  teaching.  I  had 
almost  said  he  transmutes  theology  into  biology. 
At  least,  if  God  is  the  "All-Father"  then  all  men  are 
his  children. 

Here,  then,  is  the  absolute  basis  of  democracy. 
(I  use  this  word  democracy  in  its  fine,  old  Greek 
sense.  God  forbid  the  modern,  partisan  sense  of  it.) 
Humanity  becomes  a  family  of  self-directing  men 
who  are  equals.   Aristocracy  is  ruled  out. 

On  this  basis  the  whole  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  becomes  logical  and  luminous.  The  Golden 
Rule  becomes  simply  the  logic  of  brotherliness.  It  is 
just  what  should  be  between  friendly  equals.  One 
does  no't  wait  for  a  priest  or  an  altar  or  a  sacrifice 
to  help  him  say  his  prayers  or  forgive  a  tresspass. 
One  goes  immediately  to  God  for  his  prayers  and  to 
his  brother  for  reconcilation.  The  parable  of  the 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,  Luke  15:13f,  is  Christ's 
artistic  and  immortal  protest  against  the  need  of 
priests  and  altars  and  bloodshed  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  everlasting  assertion  of  the  validity  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  as  between  person  and 
person  on  the  other  hand.  The  boy  comes  back 
saying  (and  here  is  the  classic  language  of  repent- 
ance for  all  time)  "Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee ;  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  ser- 
vants." The  father  runs  to  meet  him;  kisses  him; 
adorns  him  anew  with  robe  and  ring,  crying,  "My 
son  was  dead ;  he  is  alive.  He  was  lost ;  he  is  found." 
This  is  Christ's  full  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and 
there  is  no  "bloodshed"  in  it  except  the  killing  of 
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"the  fatted  calf"  to  have  a  happy  feast. 

Thus  Jesus  reduced  worship  to  its  least  common 
denominator.  Many  other  features  might  be  pre- 
sented, but  these  must  suffice  in  an  article  that  must 
be  brief.  Rather  dogmatically  I  must  claim  that 
every  feature  of  our  relationship  to  God  as  Father 
and  of  our  relationship  one  to  another  in  the  fra- 
ternal ways  of  life  are  covered  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  parables  of  Jesus. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Jesus  was  as  independ- 
ent of  priests,  and  altars  and  rituals  and  sacrifices,  as 
his  teachings  are.  He  put  his  life  and  example  back 
of  his  words.  Continuity  runs  through  it  all.  His 
teaching,  his  life,  his  death  and  his  resurrection  are 
all  of  a  piece.  Artificialities  of  worship  are  gone. 
Religion  remains  in  its  attractive  simpilicity  as  a 
filial  relation  to  God  as  Father  and  fraternal  rela- 
tion to  man  as  brother.  Jesus  never  even  so  much  as 
called  himself  a  priest. 

Now  in  the  first  generation  after  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  his  most  understanding  and 
devout  followers  had  to  do  something  about  this  that 
I  have  called  the  least  common  denominator  of  re- 
ligion. There  were  multitudes  of  devout  Jewish 
Christians  who  still  held  to  their  traditional  teach- 
ings and  forms.  They  could  not  take  the  strides  of 
change  and  progress  that  Jesus  had  set  for  them. 
Some  of  them  became  active  reactionaries,  Judaizers, 
who  demanded  that  their  Gentile  brethren  should 
be  circumcised  and  keep  "the  law  of  Moses."  St. 
Paul  met  them  squarely  and  cut  the  troublesome 
knot  with  a  single  blow  when  he  said  of  the  law 
that  Christ  had  taken  it  out  of  the  way  by  "nailing 
it  to  his  cross." 

But  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
there  was  a  devout  and  eloquent  preacher  who  took 
a  different  course  with  his  troubled  Jewish  parish- 
oners.  One  of  the  sermons  of  this  unknown  pastor 
has  come  down  to  us  in  our  New  Testament  under 
the  title  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   I  will  take  the 
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liberty  of  calling  this  great,  unknown,  ancient  pas- 
tor, Paul  the  Second.  He  agreed  with  Paul  the  First 
doctrinally,  but  he  took  a  very  different  way  of 
expressing  himself.  He  was  a  Platonist  philosophic- 
ally. He  believed  in  earthly  things  as  the  mere  shad- 
ows of  heavenly  realities,  and  he  labored  with  his 
law-ridden  parishoners  to  show  them  that  Christ 
had  brought  the  realities  from  heaven,  and  they 
need  not  be  troubled  by  the  passing  of  the  shadows. 
Then  with  marvelous  eloquence  he  allegorises  the 
whole  situation.  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  speaks 
with  higher  authority  than  the  prophets.  He  is  bet- 
ter and  higher  than  the  angels.  He  is  better  and 
higher  than  Moses.  As  a  priest  (which  as  I  said 
above  Jesus  never  claimed  to  be)  he  is  higher  and 
better  than  any  earthly  priest.  The  Heavenly  Holy 
of  Holies  is  better  than  the  earthly  Holy  of  Holies ; 
and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  better  than  the  "blood  of 
bulls  and  goats." 

So,  this  sermon  was  an  excellent  tract  for  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  must  have  been 
greatly  helpful  to  them.  But  we  Gentile  Christians 
of  the  twentieth  century  have  no  such  problems  as 
they  had,  and  we  do  not  especially  need  the  help  of 
this  unknown  Paul  the  Second. 

I  will  go  a  step  further.  When  this  Paul  the  Sec- 
ond carries  his  allegories  too  far  and  runs  into  some 
legalism  about  a  "will"  or  "covenant"  that  has  to  be 
sealed  by  blood  and  death  and  then  forever  held 
thereafter  as  law  fencing  up  the  simpler  ways  of 
Jesus  as  presented  in  Mathew,  Mark  and  Luke,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  humble  dissent.  To  close  in  a 
single  sentence.  I  cannot  preach  from  such  a  text 
as  this  in  Hebrews  9:22;  "Without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,"  though,  as  I 
think,  the  author  of  Hebrews  applies  only  to  his 
"shadows"  of  things  under  the  old  covenant.  Jesus 
does  not  present  to  us  a  God  that  has  to  be  appeased 
with  blood.  He  presents  to  us  a  Father  who  runs  to 
meet,  and  kiss,  the  repentant  Prodigal. 
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The  Bible  Its  Own  Interpreter 

By  Charles  M.  Sharpe,  McConnellsville,  New  York. 

The  idea  that  the  Bible  is  or  may  be  its  own 
interpreter  is  not  a  novel  one,  and  much  ingenuity, 
scholarly  and  otherwise,  has  been  expended  in  the 
effort  to  show  how  the  claim  may  be  supported.  To 
many  the  principle  has  seemed  to  be  required  by 
the  initial  assumption,  commonly  considered  basic 
in  Protestant  thought,  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole, 
is  or  contains  a  supernatural  communication  of  truth 
respecting  God  and  his  will  for  men.  This  being 
taken  for  granted  another  assumption  seems  at  once 
to  be  necessary,  namely,  that  this  revelation  from 
God  must  be  effective,  self-registering  upon  the 
understanding  or  apprehension  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  Otherwise  God  must  be  judged  to  have 
failed  in  His  effort  at  self-disclosure,  and  this  is  log- 
ically and  religiously  absurd.  Of  course,  God  counts 
upon  the  exercise  by  men  of  the  receptive  powers 
with  which  He  has  endowed  them — eyes,  ears,  minds 
and  hearts — but  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
His  revelation  are  no  part  of  their  responsibility. 
Let  them  but  attend  to  the  phenomena  spread  out 
upon  the  ample  pages  of  the  Scriptures,  let  them 
come  within  hearing  distance  and  seeing  perspective, 
and  the  revelation  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Among  the  early  Protestant  reformers  Luther 
was  conspicuous  not  only  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  but  also  their  per- 
spicuity and  adequacy.  "The  Holy  Ghost"  he  wrote, 
"is  the  all-simplest  writer  that  is  in  heaven  or  on 
earth."  Thus  he  could  claim  the  right  of  all  believers 
to  examine  the  Scriptures  for  themselves  and  test 
their  faith  by  them. 

Nevertheless,  all  such  claims  with  reference  to 
the  self-sufficiency  and  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  without  the  intervention  of  learned  and  official 
interpreters,  were  soon  so  modified  and  girt  about 
with  rules  of  interpretation  that  they  became  prac- 
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tically  meaningless.  It  took  learned  and  official  in- 
terpreters to  operate  the  rules.  Out  of  the  attempt 
to  apply  these  principles  of  interpretation  issued 
the  right  merry  war  to  determine  what  the  Scrip- 
tures actually  teach  for  substance  of  doctrine  neces- 
sary for  belief  unto  salvation.  This  has  proved  and, 
it  would  seem,  must  forever  prove  an  endless  war 
so  long  as  the  original  premises  are  maintained — 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  one  book 
with  all  its  parts  inhering  and  cohering  through  the 
presence  of  one  and  only  one  consistent  body  of  doc- 
trinal teaching. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
is  its  own  interpreter?  Is  there  some  other  intellig- 
ible and  worthful  sense  in  which  one  may  yet  find 
the  Bible  to  be  self -revealing  ?  Two  or  three  sug- 
gested alternatives  may  be  presented  and  examined. 

There  is  the  well-known  Homiletical  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  which  the  idea  of  their  self-illumi- 
native power  seems  to  be  prominent.  The  method 
consists  very  largely  in  the  interpretation  of  texts 
through  comparison  with  other  texts.  There  is  little 
or  no  thought  of  bringing  the  listener  to  acceptance 
of  some  particular  theory  of  biblical  truth  as  a 
systematic  whole,  but  only  of  arousing  him  to  an 
appreciation  of  certain  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
attitudes  and  values  such  as  may  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence his  practical  living.  "Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report 
— think  on  these  things."  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
edificatory  purpose  the  Scriptures  are  marshalled 
for  their  wealth  of  suggestion,  and  a  favorite 
method  is  that  of  bringing  together  all  the  texts 
which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  given  topic  and  thus  of 
pooling  the  total  teaching  of  the  Bible.  I  recall  an 
incident  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my 
readers  as  showing  the  popularity  of  this  method 
among  the  "Disciples"  of  a  past  generation.  Thomas 
P.  Haley,  of  revered  memory,  was  asked,  during  a 
certain  meeting  of  ministers  in  the  study  of  the 
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First  Christian  Church,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  give 
a  short  statement  of  his  conception  of  the  ideal 
sermon.  He  said,  in  substance,  'The  best  sermon 
is  that  which  most  effectively  presents  the  sum-total 
of  Scripture  teaching  upon  a  given  subject."  As  I 
remember,  his  statement  was  all  but  universally  ac- 
claimed. 

Now  as  a  sort  of  first  aid  to  preaching  according 
to  this  ideal  we  have  had  our  "Topical  Concord- 
ances," "Cross-reference  Bibles"  galore,  and  still 
they  issue  from  the  presses.  Just  now  Harpers  an- 
nounce one  of  "a  different  kind"  and  so  reputable  a 
scholar  as  James  Moffat  commends  it  as  a  "handy 
guide  to  a  sacred  book  whose  contents  are  too  little 
known."  Also  the  eminent  preacher  Joseph  Fort 
Newton  finds  it  in  his  heart  to  say  of  the  new  pub- 
lication, "Serviceable  and  convenient  in  locating 
both  texts  and  subjects  .  .  .  the  idea  is  a  happy  one 
.  .  .  worked  out  thoroly  .  ..  meets  a  real  need  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  widely  used  by  both  clergy  and  lay 
folk"  Dr.  Dan  Poling  prophesies  for  the  book  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  sale.  We  may  share 
the  expectation  that  such  a  volume  will  stimulate 
textual  preaching  while  yet  remaining  skeptical  con- 
cerning whether  and  how  far  it  will  promote  gen- 
uine interpretation.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
this  method  of  making  the  Bible  self-interpreting 
does  not  stand  in  high  repute  among  professional 
students  of  the  Scriptures.  To  them  it  seems  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  and  deceive  its  practitioner  through 
comparison  of  texts  from  sources  remote  from  one 
another  both  in  time  and  in  associations,  so  that 
words  having  shifted  their  meanings  are  not  com- 
parable or  significantly  relative.  All  of  which  leads 
this  writer  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  necessary 
relation  between  good  preaching  and  good  interpre- 
tation? Perhaps  our  editor  can  get  some  one  to  write 
on  the  subject. 

But  again  the  question  recurs — is  there  not  some 
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truer  sense  in  which  the  Bible  really  is  its  own 
interpreter?  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  found  certain  high  points  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  insight  and  achievement,  as,  for  example, 
in  some  of  the  great  prophetic  discourses,  in  the 
psalms,  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  in  certain 
chapters  of  Paul's  letters — most  notably  in  his  great 
panegyric  on  love.  Such  passages  at  once  take  pos- 
session of  us  by  their  own  inherent  beauty,  in  their 
moral  and  spiritual  power.  They  need  no  interpre- 
tation save  as  our  own  experience  spontaneously 
and  without  effort  embraces  and  affirm  them  on  their 
own  self-evidence.  It  is  plain  matter  of  psychic  and 
moral  fact. 

Now,  why  are  not  these  high  plateaus  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  to  be  taken  as  the  final  outcome 
of  the  total  life-process  recorded  in  the  Bible;  and 
why  should  not  the  process  itself  be  viewed,  under- 
stood and  judged  in  the  light  of  such  outcome?  The 
whole  point  of  view  here  suggested  might  be  des- 
cribed as  teleological  interpretation — that  is,  inter- 
pretation in  the  light  of  purpose  and  end-result.  In 
this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  the  famous  words 
of  Coleridge,  "The  Bible  finds  me  at  greater  depths 
of  my  being  than  any  other  book."  The  Bible  in- 
terprets itself  to  us  in  finding  us  in  our  "existential 
moments"  be  it  of  exaltation  or  of  humiliation — ex- 
alting us  even  while  it  humbles  and  humbling  while 
exalting.  Such  words  are  used  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Barthians. 

My  comment  upon  the  foregoing  idea  of  biblical 
self-interpretation  will  be  submitted  in  two  illus- 
trative instances. 

A  few  years  ago  the  poet  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
conceived  the  idea  of  reading  the  Bible  through 
against  time,  not  merely  to  see  how  long  it  would 
take  her  but  more  especially  to  discover  what  im- 
pressions would  be  made  upon  her  by  such  a  con- 
centrated and  continuous  experience  in  and  with 
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"The  Book."  Shortly  after  this  exploit,  which  she 
performed  in  exactly  ten  days,  she  wrote  the  poem, 
"In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Word."  It  is  a  sort  of 
raphsody  but  must  be  accepted  as  a  poetically  truth- 
ful report  upon  the  outcome  of  her  experiment. 
In  brief,  she  had  what  can  only  be  described  in  Ot- 
to's phrase,  "an  experience  of  the  numinous". 
The  "Book"  became  alive — groaning,  shouting, 
complaining,  heaving  and  lifting — and  at  last 
"stood  up"  and  she  "saw  it  was  a  MAN." 
Mystical?  Yes,  but  Schweitzer  has  told  us  that  all 
ethical  piety  is  at  bottom  mystical.  And  surely  there 
is  meaning  in  the  fact  that  the  pure-souled  poet,  now 
deceased,  found  the  final  significance  of  the  Bible 
summed  up  in  a  Man,  whose  identity  the  Christian 
may  not  doubt. 

Albert  Schweitzer  is  the  acknowledged  greatest 
interpreter  of  the  music  of  John  Sebastian  Bach. 
He  makes  his  hearers  hear  Bach.  Is  Bach,  then, 
through  the  scores  that  he  wrote,  self -interpreting? 
Yes,  he  is  self-intrpreting  to  Albert  Schweitzer  who 
spends  a  life-time  studying  not  only  Bach's  scores 
but  everything  connected  with  the  great  cantor — 
his  times,  his  family,  his  surroundings,  all  phases 
of  his  life,  the  organs  upon  which  he  played — every- 
thing. Then  at  last  he  wrote  two  great  lives  of  the 
composer  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  German. 
Schweitzer  studied  and  lived  himself  into  Bach  until 
at  last  Bach  interprets  himself  through  Schweitzer 
to  all  the  music  lovers  of  the  world.  "He  that  has 
ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 

As  for  the  several  thories  alleging  the  self-interp- 
reting function  of  the  Bible  provided  one  is  supplied 
with  the  proper  "key  to  interpretation" — they  are 
altogether  too  absurd  to  receive  serious  notice. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  discerning  reader  that  the 
present  writer,  while  acknowledging  certain  merits 
in  some  of  the  above  mentioned  ideas,  commits  him- 
self to  no  theory  of  a  self -interpreting  Bible. 
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Refugees  from  Spain 

From  a  Private  Letter. 

Ellen  and  George  got  away  yesterday  afternoon 
on  their  way  home.  She  was  as  fascinating  as  ever, 
and  had  many  experiences  to  tell,  especilly  in  con- 
nection with  the  year-long  effort  to  get  home.  When 
they  got  to  Madrid  she  lost  her  passport  and  was  put 
in  jail  with  a  lot  of  nondescript  women. 

George's  passport  did  not  allow  him  to  linger  in 
Spain  on  the  way  to  Lisbon,  but  when  Ellen  was  ar- 
rested he  stayed  to  see  what  would  become  of  her, 
and  got  thrown  into  jail  himself,  in  a  basement  of 
a  building  in  the  center  of  Madrid.  He  was  very 
despairing  of  getting  out,  except  to  go  to  a  concen- 
tration camp.  But  finally  Ellen's  friend  whom  she 
was  visiting  there,  got  the  Cuban  consul  to  inter- 
vene successfully.  George  said  there  were  200  men 
in  his  basement,  all  kinds,  but  mostly  tough  and  des- 
perate characters.  So  50  of  the  men,  all  foreigners, 
except  for  3  Spaniards,  drew  apart  into  one  end  of 
the  place  and  drew  a  line  across  the  rather  narrow 
opening,  telling  the  others  to  keep  back.  This  in- 
furiated them  and  every  now  and  then  the  150  others 
would  organize  an  attack.  No  guards  interferred 
or  paid  any  attention  except  to  laugh  at  them. 
George  said  his  group  organized  into  a  senate  that 
declared  war,  sent  ambassadors,  etc.,  and  an  "army" 
that  they  put  in  front.  Foremost  was  a  German 
prizefighter,  once  champion  of  Europe,  who  could 
fell  a  man  at  each  blow.  With  him  stood  three  Eng- 
lish sailors  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans 
at  Dunkirk,  escaped  and  walked  all  the  way  to  Spain. 
Also  some  Greek  sailors  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  German  had  been  one  of 
the  aviators  Hitler  lent  to  Franco,  but  when  the 
Germans  were  recalled  he  refused  to  go,  because  in 
love  with  a  Spanish  girl,  and  so  was  arrested.  Im- 
mediately she  went  off  with  a  Spanish  aviator.   This 
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infuriated  the  German  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
George  said,  "We  exploited  his  jealousy,  reminding 
him  of  his  girl  in  order  to  make  him  fight  harder." 
George  belonged  to  the  "Senate"  and  stayed  in  the 
rear,  climbing  up  into  his  double-decker  berth  to 
watch.  Since  he  is  a  cripple,  with  a  bad  foot,  and  a 
bad  back,  having  been  an  invalid  for  years,  he  was 
not  expected  to  fight.  He  told  of  it  laughingly,  but 
admitted  it  was  no  laughing  matter  at  the  time.  He 
said  he  kept  wondering  what  would  happen  to  him 
if  his  side  were  beaten,  and  added  with  a  smile  at 
his  understatement,  "So  I  was  interested  in  what 
was  going  on." 

Among  his  companions  was  a  French  Canadian 
who  became  an  aviator  for  the  English  and  was  shot 
down  near  Berlin,  falling  on  a  group  of  houses.  Since 
he  had  not  bailed  out,  and  his  plane  burned  up,  the 
Germans  did  not  make  a  close  search  for  him.  Some- 
how he  was  not  hurt.  Thought  he  would  have  to 
kill  anyone  he  met.  Climbed  down  to  a  window 
where  a  girl  was  who  screamed.  He  told  her  not  to 
be  afraid,  that  he  would  not  hurt  her.  She  took  him 
in  and  kept  him  for  a  month,  got  him  money  and 
civilian  clothes.  Then  he  started  out,  walking 
through  Germany  and  France  to  Spain.  George  said 
he  didn't  see  how  men  could  do  things  like  that,  the 
way  passports  were  asked  for  every  minute  in 
Europe. 

When  at  last  George  was  released,  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  that  he  gave  away  his  money  to 
his  companions,  his  muffler,  and  what  was  left  of 
some  candy  he  had  bought  to  nibble  on  three  times 
a  day,  because  he  could  not  eat  the  horrible  stuff 
they  were  given  to  eat.  It  was  the  custom  every  time 
someone  was  freed  for  his  comrads  to  shout  and  con- 
gratulate him,  and  for  the  lucky  one  to  give  away 
what  he  could,  since  the  condition  there  was  so 
wrtched,  and  men  got  so  desperate  that  in  spite  of 
the  cold  he  had  seen  a  man  give  away  his  overcoat 
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for  three  cigarettes.  When  he  got  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  he  could  no  longer  believe  his 
senses,  remembering  what  was  below,  as  here  every- 
thing looked  decent  and  respectable.  Out  on  the 
street  he  debated  with  himself  whether  he  dared  go 
to  a  hotel  and  take  a  bath,  because  passports  had  to 
be  shown  upon  entering  hotels  and  his  had  not  been 
changed  in  any  way  since  he  was  thrown  into  jail 
for  not  having  the  proper  visa.  But  he  had  to  have  a 
bath,  went  to  a  hotel  and  got  one,  and  never  had 
such  a  satisfaction  in  his  life. 

Said  that  he  was  later  hailed  on  the  street  by 
two  well-dressed  gentlemen,  who  turned  out  to  be 
professors.  They  had  been  in  the  basement  with 
him,  and  he  did  not  recognize  them  cleaned  up.  They 
hailed  him,  "There's  Pancho  Villa !"  That  was  his 
name  in  the  jail,  because  the  only  internationally 
known  Mexican  name.  The  Germans  were  called 
Fuehrer,  Goering,  etc.,  one  of  the  Greeks  was  Metax- 
as,  the  English  sailors  were  Churchill  and  Eden. 


What  makes  a  church?  Not  preachers,  nor  build- 
ings, nor  officiary.  Well,  then,  what  makes  a  church? 
Why,  it  is  a  part  of  that  eternal  procession  we  hear 
singing  as  they  come  and  as  they  pass  and  as  they  go 
on  just  beyond  us,  out  of  our  hearing. 

We  hear  them  at  Easter  time.  Millions  of  them 
come  singing. 

I  heard  them  last  Sunday.  The  church  I  love  was 
among  them. 

It  was  enough.  In  the  chamber  of  my  isolation  I 
could  now  wait  until  my  release,  for  I  had  seen  the 
triumph  from  afar.  The  church  I  serve  did  not  de- 
pend on  me.  It  had  caught  the  vision  from  afar. 
The  Pilgrims'  Chorus  was  on  its  lips  and  the  break 
of  Easter  morning  was  in  its  eyes.  There  is  an  ever- 
lasting something  about  the  church.  It  lives  on 
despite  poverty  and  death,  despite  persecution  and 
calamity.  Finis  S.  Idleman. 
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Immortality  in  Genesis  2:7 

By  A.  D.   Veatch,  Drake   University. 

More  than  once,  when  a  lad,  I  heard  the  theory 
advocated  from  the  pulpit  that  the  above  verse  of 
natural  and  inherent  superiority  to  other  earthly 
denisons.  That  man  is  superior  in  some  respects  to 
other  animals,  I  do  not  deny.  But  that  this  text 
proves  this  theory  can  hardly  be  justified. 

The  argument  for  immortality  was  based  partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  translated 
"life,"  in  the  phrase  "breath  of  life,"  is  in  the  plural 
form,  "lives,"  hence  breath  of  lives";  meaning  that 
man's  inner  nature  is  a  duality — a  lower  animal 
nature  that  perishes  with  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
a  higher,  immortal  nature. 

But  the  plural  in  this  phrase,  breath  of  "lives," 
is  a  familiar  Hebrew  idiom,  and  is  used  to  express 
the  abstract  idea,  "life."  The  author  simply  meant 
to  say  that  Yahweh  breathed  life  into  Adam's  mold- 
ed clay  form. 

The  word  "life"  in  Gen.  7:22  is  plural  in  the 
Hebrew.  Another  excellent  example  of  this  Hebrew 
idiom  is  found  in  Deut.  22 :  13-21.  The  Hebrew  word 
for  virgin  may  be  so  transliterated,  be-thu-lah,  and 
is  a  singular  form.  But  the  word  translated  "vir- 
ginity" in  our  text  is  in  the  plural,  be-thu-lim,  and  is 
used  to  express  an  abstract  idea.  Other  examples  of 
this  idiom  could  be  cited. 

But  the  argument  for  the  immortality  of  man  was 
more  eloquently  enforced  in  the  days  of  my  youth 
from  the  phrase  "living  soul."  This  proved  man's 
superiority  over  the  lower  animal  creation,  and  his 
eternal  inner  nature.  But  in  dealing  with  this 
phrase  the  pen  of  more  than  one  false  translator 
hath  wrought  falsely. 

This  phrase,  ne-phesh-hay-yah,  "living  soul,"  ac- 
cording to  the   Hebrew  and  English   Lexicon   by 
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Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  occurs  thirteen  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  American  Standard  Ver- 
sion, in  Gen.  1 :20,  21,  where  this  phrase  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  animal  life  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air, 
translates  by  "living  creatures."  In  1:24,  where 
this  phrase  is  applied  to  cattle,  creeping  things,  and 
beasts  of  the  earth,  the  translation  is  again  "living 
creatures."  In  1 :30,  the  phrase  is  applied  to  beasts, 
creeping  things,  and  birds,  but  is  translated  in  the 
text  by  the  word  "life,"  in  the  margin  by  "a  living 
creature."  In  Gen.  9:10,  12,  15,  and  16,  the  same 
phrase  is  applied  to  the  birds,  cattle  and  beasts  in 
the  ark  with  Noah,  and  is  again  translated  "living 
creatures."  In  Lev.  11:10,  46,  and  Ezek.  47:9,  this 
phrase  is  applied  to  life  in  the  sea,  and  translated 
by  "living  creatures." 

But  only  in  Gen.  2:7,  where  this  phrase  is  applied 
to  man  is  the  translation  "living  soul."  Why?  Be- 
cause the  translators  had  an  axe  to  grind,  and 
wanted  the  unlearned  to  think  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment here  teaches  the  superiority  of  man  over  other 
animals.  The  Hebrew  here  justifies  no  such  doc- 
trine. 

I  know  of  but  one  Bible  in  English  that  is  con- 
sistent throughout  and  translates  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  passages  by  the  phrase  "living  soul."  This 
is  the  Emphasized  Bible  by  J.  B.  Rotherham. 

According  to  the  Hebrew  phrase  here  under  con- 
sideration, "man  hath  no  preeminence  above  the 
beasts"  (Eccl.  3:19). 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  those  preachers 
of  my  youth  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses.  But  on  second 
thought  changed  my  mind.  The  meager  sums  re- 
ceived by  those  good  saints  would  hardly  justify 
such  legal  procedure,  and  then  again,  for  my  inno- 
cent ignorance,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  I  have  more 
than  once  felt  guilty  myself. 
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Pulpit  and  Pew 


By  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  pulpit  tells  the  pew  that  its  inmost  thoughts 
are  clearly  known  to  God.  What  an  illuminating 
experience  it  would  be  if  somehow  a  truly  magic 
lantern  could  be  made  to  throw  upon  a  screen  in 
full  view  of  both  pulpit  and  pew  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  both.  No  doubt  the  experience  would  be  shock- 
ing in  some  of  its  details.  Many  confessions  from 
both  sources  suggest  that.  Since  such  a  lantern  can 
not  be  had  it  may  be  worth  while  to  substitute  there- 
for some  imaginary  reflections  easily  possible  for 
an  auditor  sitting  silently  in  his  pew. 

It  is  a  Communion  Sunday.  The  Miniature  Meal  is 
being  served  with  impressive  solemnity.  In  trem- 
ulous tones  the  gruesome  events  of  Golgotha  are 
once  more  reviewed  with  evident  effort  to  arouse  in 
the  Pew  a  duly  pious  emotion  of  sympathy,  accom- 
panied by  a  sort  of  bated  breath  and  slowing  heart 
supposedly  indicative  of  a  truly  religious  experience, 
but  for  all  that  a  more  or  less  painful  experience, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  feeling  of  relief  enjoyed  by 
the  pew  when  the  emotion  evaporates  upon  their 
emergence  from  the  church  door. 

Prior  to  this  ceremony  the  minister  had  come 
forth  from  his  study  and  with  bowed  head  and 
closed  eyes  assumed  a  reverent  stance  before  his 
pulpit  and  in  plain  view  of  the  pew,  ostensibly  to 
pray  the  Lord  for  guidance  throughout  the  ensuing 
service.  Our  man  in  the  pew,  with  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  wondered  why  the  minister, 
professing  as  he  did  great  reverence  for  Jesus,  had 
not  followed  the  advice  of  Jesus  and  done  his  pray- 
ing while  in  the  privacy  of  his  study.  The  pewster 
could  not  help  recalling  certain  other  words  of 
Jesus,  "Why  call  ye  me  Lord  and  do  not  the  things 
I  say."  Was  it  maliciousness,  or  was  it  just  in  con- 
sequence of  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that 
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the  man  in  the  pew  also  wondered  whether  this  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  minister  was  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  guidance  of  God,  or  was  it  because 
of  custom  among  ministers,  or  could  it  be  one  of 
those  things  which  Jesus  said  are  done  to  be  seen 
of  men?  Was  it  done,  that  is,  to  impress  God,  or 
was  there  in  the  minister's  mind  some  thought  of 
the  impression  it  would  make  upon  the  people  in 
the  pew? 

Following  this  rather  dramatic  episode  the  pew 
and  the  pulpit  had  read  responsively  from  the 
psalms.  Among  other  things  the  psalmist  had  de- 
clared, "Thou  delightest  not  in  sacrifice."  There- 
upon the  man  in  the  pew  recalled  the  more  virile 
words  of  Isaiah,  **I  loathe  your  burnt  offerings. 
They  are  an  abomination  to  me." 

Soon  after  that  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  an  in- 
fant was  celebrated  with  the  customary  ritualistic 
prodcedure,  which  included  the  dropping  of  a  bit 
of  water  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent  babe,  caus- 
ing it  to  shudder  a  bit  at  this  unwonted  treatment. 
Somehow  this  procedure  called  the  mind  of  the  man 
in  the  pew  back  to  the  words  of  David  and  Isaiah 
upon  which  he  had  reflected  during  the  responsive 
reading.  If  God  abominated  burnt  offerings,  he 
mused,  then  what  must  be  his  attitude  towards  this 
procedure,  this  sacrament?  And  what  is  the  atti- 
tude towards  it  of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  it  is  con- 
ducted? Jesus  administered  his  most  scathing  re- 
buke to  the  pious  churchmen  of  his  day.  He  called 
them  "hypocrits,"  that  is,  "actors."  He  did  not 
mean  that  these  pious  churchmen  were  pretenders, 
for  they  were  not  that.  What  He  meant  was  that 
they  were  attaching  religious  merit  to  certain  out- 
ward acts.  In  acting  it  is  all  right  to  do  that.  It  is 
the  acting  that  counts.  Nobody  cares  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  heart  of  the  actor.  If  his  acting  is 
good,  that  is  sufficient.  He  is  given  applause.  But 
in  religion  it  is  a  very  different  matter.    God  is  not 
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interested  in  the  acting.  His  concern  is  with  the 
heart.  If  that  be  right  then  all  is  well  and  good. 
Assigning  merit  to  the  act  begets  bigotry.  Jesus 
showed  that  in  his  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican  at  the  Temple.  It  is  very  clear,  then,  that 
Jesus  could  not  have  instituted  this  so-called  "Sacra- 
ment" of  Baptism,  wherein  so  much  attention  and 
merit  is  attached  to  a  certain  specific  act.  Only  a 
Pharisee  could  have  instituted  it. 

When  later  the  Communion  service  was  being 
gone  through  with  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  pew 
ran  back  again  to  the  responsive  reading.  This,  too, 
thought  he,  must  be  an  abomination  to  God,  for  it 
encourages  people  to  feel  better  satisfied  with  them- 
selves because  they  have  participated  in  it,  and  done 
so  in  the  right  way.  "But  Jesus  himself  instituted 
it,"  he  imaginatively  heard  the  minister  defensively 
respond  to  his  derogatory  reflections,  "and  He  di- 
rected His  disciples  to  continue  its  celebration."  But 
the  man  in  the  pew  persisted  in  his  reflections.  To 
hi  mit  seemed  very  strange  that  He  who  had  re- 
buked bitterly  the  Pharisees  for  attaching  religious 
value  to  the  performance  of  physical  acts  should 
Himself  institute  for  religious  purposes  a  physical 
act  of  His  own  devising.  Might  there  not  be  another 
way  of  understanding  that  Last  Supper  ?  Yes  ?  And 
there  was  another  way.  Jesus  had  taught  His  dis- 
ciples that  His  flesh  was  meat  indeed  and  His  blood 
drink  indeed.  Further,  he  had  asserted  that  except 
as  they  ate  His  flesh  and  drank  of  His  blood  they 
had  no  life  in  them.  Since  this  was  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  He  wanted  them  to  be  reminded  of  it 
frequently  in  life.  Since  it  had  to  do  with  food  and 
drink  what  better  means  to  this  end  could  He  devise 
than  to  connect  it  up  dramatically  with  meal-time? 
So  he  decided  to  do  that.  Taking  bread  and  holding 
it  before  them  He  said,  "This  is  My  body  for  you." 
Then  breaking  it  up  He  passed  it  out  to  them  direct- 
ing them  all  to  eat  of  it.    Following  this  He  took  a 
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cup  of  wine  that  had  been  poured  out  and  holding 
it  up  before  them  said,  "This  is  My  blood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  poured  out  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  When  they  had  finished 
He  said,  "Hereafter,  whenever  you  are  taking  food 
and  drink,  recall  what  I  told  you  about  My  flesh  and 
My  blood,  that  they  are  meat  and  drink  indeed.  This 
physical  food  and  drink  is  indeed  essential  for  the 
wellbeing  of  your  bodies.  Let  it  remind  you  always, 
as  you  partake  of  it,  that  My  flesh  and  My  blood  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  your  souls.  By  partaking 
of  them  you  will  gain  the  strength  of  soul  that  will 
enable  you  to  resist  temptation  and  so  free  your- 
self from  sinning."  Thus  instead  of  instituting  a 
new  act,  to  be  gone  through  with  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  Jesus  took  an  act  that  was  already  in 
existence,  and  in  existence  because  necessary  to 
physical  life,  and  showed  His  disciples  how  to  make 
it  an  act  tributary  also  to  their  spiritual  well-being. 
This  was  but  one  more  example  of  His  skill  as  a 
teacher. 

Having  arrived  at  this  concept  of  the  significance 
of  the  last  supper,  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  pew 
reverted  to  the  baptism  of  the  infant.  Could  this 
idea  of  the  consecration  of  natural  and  necessary 
acts  be  applied  also  to  baptism?  Yes!  it  could.  The 
man  in  the  pew  had  read  from  what  he  regarded  as 
/eliable  sources  that  no  such  act  as  this  dropping  of 
water  on  a  baby's  head  was  known  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.  It  came  into  existence  long  years  afterwards. 
But  bathing  the  body  in  water  was  a  frequent  and 
necessary  activity,  just  like  the  taking  of  food.  The 
Pharisees  had  seized  upon  it  and  exalted  it  into  a 
religious  act,  but  in  the  true  Pharisaic  fashion,  as- 
signing a  religious  value  to  its  ritualistic  perform- 
ance, whether  it  served  the  body  or  not.  They  thus 
made  of  it  a  religious  rite,  an  activity  which  had  no 
value  except  as  it  was  gone  through  with  in  the 
traditional  manner.    The  manner  of  its  observance 
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afforded  the  basis  of  its  merit.  Jesus  could  not  have 
accepted  or  instituted  any  such  Baptism  as  that.  To 
have  done  so  w^ould  have  been  to  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  Phariseeism.  Instead  of  that  he  could 
have  dealt  with  bathing  as  he  did  with  eating.  He 
could  have  consecrated  it  by  having  his  disciples  as- 
sociate with  their  bathing  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
"Wash  Ye  and  Make  You  Clean,"  when  he  obviously 
was  not  referring  to  bathing  the  body,  but  to  cleans- 
ing the  heart.  This  again  would  be  a  good  pedagog- 
ical device,  would  not  institute  a  new  act  and  did 
not  contemplate  a  formal  and  public  performance 
of  the  act,  but  the  regular  and  normal  act  as  gone 
through  with  for  the  good  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
privacy  of  the  home.  Again  an  act  already  estab- 
lished and  serving  a  normal  life  need  is  made  to 
contribute  also  to  the  well-being  of  the  soul. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  the  man  in  the  pew 
could  derive  little  but  disappointment  from  the  sup- 
posedly pious  procedure  which  he  had  witnessed. 
He  returned  to  his  home,  fully  convinced  that  he 
understood  in  part,  at  least,  why  so  many  intelligent 
and  upright  persons  of  his  acquaintance  take  little 
interest  in  the  church. 


The  following  committee  arranged  the  program 
for  St.  Louis  which  is  given  on  page  288 :  President 
A.  C.  Brooks,  Raymond  F.  McLain,  George  V.  Moore, 
Hayes  Farrish,  Frank  M.  Gardner. 
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Changing  Churches 

By  a  Questing  Soul. 

When  I  set  out  to  find  a  New  Church,  ours  was 
not  the  kind  of  Church  I  thought  I'd  settle  into.  I 
was  awfully  tired  when  I  landed — oh  so  tired.  I  had 
been  attending  four  services  on  Sunday,  and  often 
three  and  four  through  the  week.  I  loved  it — ^the 
work — the  worry — the  money  raising — the  rallies — 
the  cottage  meetings — choir  practice — Sunday  school 
— the  picnics — the  Sunday  school  class  meetings — 
the  revivals — everything.  I  was  always  falling  in 
love  with  the  new  preacher  or  the  new  choir  director 
— or  not,  definitely  not,  as  the  case  proved.  But  there 
was  always  something  doing,  some  new  enterprise, 
a  new  play — tickets  to  be  sold — the  Wednesday  night 
dinners — the  annual  minstrel  show,  that  started 
with  a  one  night  stand  and  ended  with  a  five  night 
performace — the  Ladies  Aid,  now  called  the 
Woman's  Council.  Boy,  in  that  church  the  Women 
paid  the  bills,  and  did  they  work — and  gossip.  Wed- 
dings were  always  food  for  thought,  and  gossip,  and 
heart  aches,  and  misunderstanding  amongst  the  flock. 
Of  course  that  church  had  its  who's  who  and  its 
lesser  lights,  socially  I  mean ;  and  the  invitations  to 
the  weddings  proved  beyond  all  doubt  who  was  who. 
But  it  takes  more  than  all  this  glamour — these  activ- 
ities— the  Women — the  gossip — the  love — the  warm 
friendship  to  make  a  church. 

Just  what  is  it  that  makes  a  church?  I  remember 
when  that  church,  the  one  I've  been  talking  about, 
was  dedicated.  I  remember  the  building  of  it — ^the 
old  church  and  the  old  sexton.  I  was  very  young 
then,  but  I  remember.  The  beautiful  new  building, 
light  cream  brick — ^the  beautiful  dome  (and  later 
from  the  choir  loft  I  used  to  like  to  see  the  many 
lights  reflected  in  my  engagement  ring) — the  stained 
glass  windows — the  organ — the  pulpit,  a  gift — ^the 
white  leather  pulpit  bible — a  gift  in  memory.   I  was 
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brought  up  in  that  church.  I  was  married  in  that 
church.  My  babe  was  christened  in  that  church. 
And  my  father  laid  away  from  that  church. 

But  something  was  happening  to  me.  What  was 
it?  Was  it  those  many,  many  years  of  long,  long  ago 
poking  at  me  to  listen?  Was  it  the  new  wave  of 
Applied  Psychology  that  was  sweeping  the  country? 
It  wasn't  Christian  Science  because  that  was  the 
bunk — Mary  Baker  Eddy  cashed  in  on  the  greatest 
theme  of  the  day — ''Mind  over  Matter."  Well,  it 
was  a  lot  of  things.  I  never  did  believe  in  Hell.  I 
never  did  believe  in  Heaven.  I  always  believed  there 
was  one  place  for  all  of  us.  I  never  was  comfort- 
able at  those  revival  meetings — the  idea  of  asking 
a  fellow  right  out  in  public  if  his  soul  was  right  with 
God  was  most  embarrassing  and  distasteful  to  me. 
I  never  could  see  why  we  had  to  have  a  blackboard 
on  the  pulpit  and  have  folks  bid  higher  and  higher 
to  raise  the  church  debt — where  was  their  sense  of 
nicety?  I've  always  had  a  royal  dislike  of  money — 
guess  I  never  had  enough  of  it;  but  it  has  always 
been  a  source  of  grief  and  disappointment  to  me. 

What  was  this  I  had  missed  so  long — Quiet — 
Peace — Charm — no  noise,  no  choir — a  grand  quartet 
— a  good  organ — a  sermon — why,  here  was  what  I 
had  always  believed.  Where  had  I  been  that  no  word 
had  reached  me?  The  third  Sunday  in  January, 
1925,  I  joined.  I  was  giving  up  a  lifetime  of  friends, 
because  you're  not  forgiven  for  joining  another 
church  when  you  don't  move  away  or  change  your 
address. 

A  lovely  building  —  interesting,  challenging, 
thought  provoking.  Why  the  little  niches — why  the 
columns  on  one  side  only — why  the  quartet  tucked 
up  there — why  the  stone  walls  and  not  plastered 
and  finished  and  decorated — why  the  ancient  ceiling? 
All  this  was  gradual,  because  I  only  listened  at  first. 
I  didn't  want  to  See  or  Know ;  I  only  wanted  Peace, 
Quiet  and  to  Think. 
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Campbell  Institute  Program 

St.  Louis  International  Convention,  May  1-7,  1941. 

Thursday  Night.  May  1.  Theme:  "Theology 
for  the  New  World  Order" — conversations  between 
C.  C.  Morrison  and  E.  S.  Ames  (with  interruptions 
from  the  floor) . 

Friday  Night.  Theme :  "The  Continuing  Disciple 
Ministry."  (Ministerial  qualifications,  ordination, 
placement,  and  tenure.  Speakers:  Seth  Slaughter, 
George  V.  Moore,  Doyle  Mullen,  W.  P.  Harman. 

Saturday  Night.  Theme:  "The  Continuing 
Disciple  Brotherhood."  (What  specific  contribution 
does  our  brotherhood  have  to  make  to  the  expanding 
kingdom?  What  emphases  should  be  made  by  the 
Disciples  in  the  immediate  future?  What  factors 
affect  the  continuing  brotherhood?) 

Sunday  Night.    Disciples'  Peace  Fellowship. 

MONDAY  Night.  Joint  session  of  D.P.F.  and  C.L 
Theme:  "The  Task  of  the  Preacher  in  the  Present 
Crisis."  Speakers:  Clarence  Lemmon  and  A.  D. 
Harmon. 

Tuesday  Night.  Open  Forum:  "Salient  Points 
Growing  Out  of  the  Convention  Sessions." 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  announced  at  the 
Convention.  Several  of  us  will  stop  at  the  Statler 
Hotel. 

Secretary  DeGroot,  with  assistants,  will  be  pres- 
ent to  make  every  one  "fiscal."  The  membership  of 
the  Institute  continues  to  grow,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
"revival"  will  continue  in  St.  Louis  by  gathering  in 
new  members.  Love  and  Wisdom  are  the  main  quali- 
fications ! 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  CAMPBELL  INSTITUTE 

JULY  28-AUGUST  1 
Disciples  Divinity  House — University  of  Chicago 

Monday  Evening,  9:00 — 

Communion  Service  directed  by  Frank  N.  Gardner 
(Disciples  Divinity  House  Chapel) 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  12:00— 

Luncheon,  Men  and  Women,  University  Church 

"Symbols  and  Sacraments" W.  B.  Blakemore 

"The  Gospel— What  Is  It?" Robt.  C.  Lemon 

Tuesday  Evening,  9:00 — 

"Campaign  of  Ideas" Rush  M.  Deskins 

"Disciples— Whither  Bound?" A.  C.  Brooks 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:00 — 

"Conferences  on  Unity" Harold  Lunger 

"Unity— What  Kind?" C.  N.  Barnette 

Wednesday  Evening,  9:00 — 

"The  Ministry" Seth  Slaughter 

"Coordinating  State  Work" W.  P.  Harman 

Thursday  Afternoon,  2:00 — 

"Disciple  Creeds" E.  S.  Ames 

"Forum  on  the  Institute" Fred  S.  Nichols 

Thursday  Evening,  6:00 — 

Annual  Dinner — Men  and  Women 

Friday  Afternoon,  2:00 — 

"Making  Non-Members  Feel  at  Home 

in  the  Local  Church" J.  W.  Cyrus 

Business  Session  and  Election  of  Officers 

Friday  Evening,  9  :00 — 

"Forum  on  Preachers'  Problems"  led  by  Donald 
Sheridan 

Note:  Chicago  is  on  daylight  saving  time. 
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Oklahoma  and  Texas 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

On  May  14  I  arrived  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  was 
met  at  the  train  by  Professor  Ralph  Nelson,  who 
teaches  philosophy  in  Phillips  University.  It  was 
the  annual  "skip  day"  at  the  university,  the  day  when 
the  students  take  things  in  their  own  hands  and  do 
as  they  please.  This  means  a  picnic,  games,  and  a 
good  time  generally.  In  the  evening,  however,  the 
regular  midweek  service  was  held  in  the  University 
Church  of  which  Dr.  G.  E.  Osborne  is  the  minister. 
He  invited  me  to  preach  and  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  church  members,  including  many  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  Next  morning,  President 
Briggs  introduced  me  to  speak  in  Chapel.  After 
that.  Professor  Nelson  took  me  to  his  classes  to  dis- 
cuss the  idea  of  God  and  God's  relation  to  the  world 
and  to  ourselves.  At  noon  several  of  us  had  luncheon 
in  the  new  Student  Union  building  which  is  a  grand 
center  for  recreation,  meals  and  fellowship.  A  new 
gymnasium  has  just  been  built  on  the  campus,  and 
a  Women's  Hall  has  been  begun.  President  Briggs 
is  happy  over  these  developments  and  looks  forward 
confidently  to  a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in- 
stitution. 

On  May  17  I  went  v/ith  the  men  of  the  First 
Church  of  Oklahoma  City  to  the  town  of  Sulphur, 
ninety  miles  away,  for  their  annual  retreat.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  to  inaugurate  this  custom 
four  years  ago.  A  hundred  men  attended  under  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  of  their  minister,  Roy 
Rutherford.  They  take  possession  of  a  commodious 
hotel  just  before  the  summer  season  begins,  and 
spend  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Sunday  morning  in 
recreation,  lectures  and  discussions.  Last  year  the 
lecturer  was  Burris  Jenkins;  two  years  ago,  C.  C. 
Morrison;  three  years  ago,  Ralph  Miller.  The  sub- 
jects of  my  three  main  lectures  were  Reasonableness 
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in  Religion,  Science  and  Religion,  Experimental  Re- 
ligion, as  expressed  in  the  history  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Disciples 
began  with  an  emphasis  on  a  reasonable  conception 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  conversion, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  churches.  Such  reasonableness 
led  the  Disciples  to  accept  the  scientific  developments 
that  appeared  in  the  decades  since  1890  in  the  fields 
of  Higher  Criticism,  Evolution,  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ences. The  scientific  temper  is  naturally  experimen- 
tal, and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Disciples  have 
experimented  with  many  things  such  as  missionary 
societies,  church  organization,  religious  education, 
church  services,  finances,  secretaries,  journals,  col- 
leges, conventions,  revivals,  federation,  and  open- 
membership.  The  discussions  were  free,  open- 
minded,  and  good  natured.  These  men  are  able  men 
in  business  and  in  various  professions.  Perhaps 
lawyers  and  teachers  were  only  outnumbered  by  the 
business  men.  That  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
religion  and  its  practical  cultivation  could  be  felt  in 
their  hearty  singing  of  the  good  old  hymns,  and 
also  in  the  fact  that  they  could  be  induced  to  spend 
the  time  and  the  money  to  follow  their  preacher  into 
this  retreat.  Their  preacher  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  leading  them  in  worship  and  action  as  well  as  in 
play.  Under  his  influence  these  men  gave  $25,000 
to  build  the  Student  Union  Building  at  Phillips,  and 
are  now  completing  a  $35,000  educational  and  rec- 
reation building  adjoining  their  great  church  build- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City.  They  also  have  other  proj- 
ects in  view.  Sunday  morning  we  had  a  Communion 
service  in  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  neighboring  State 
Park,  and  returned  to  the  city  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  Church  services.  At  the  latter,  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Elders,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Hopkins,  read 
to  the  congregation  resolutions  in  recognition  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  Roy  Rutherford's  entrance 
into  the  ministry,  commending  him  for  his  devo- 
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tion,  enterprise  and  success.  It  was  obviously  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  Preacher  and  for  once  he 
was  nearly  speechless !  His  wife,  Susan  Betsy  Ruth- 
erford, conducts  a  men's  class  every  Sunday  which 
has  the  ambition  to  become  the  largest  men's  class 
in  the  Brotherhood  within  a  year. 

Monday  evening,  May  19,  was  spent  with  Roy 
O'Brien  at  Norman,  and  at  dinner  with  the  men  of 
his  church.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  President  Bizzell  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  at  the  dinner.  Also  present 
were  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Episcopal  churches.  President  Bizzell  is  a  Bap- 
tist, so  it  was  a  good  chance  to  expound  the  True 
Faith!  Roy  O'Brien  is  doing  a  fine  work  in  the 
church,  and  Frederick  Miller  is  Secretary  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  the  University.  The  Disciples  Founda- 
tion, inaugurated  by  Sterling  Brown  and  carried  on 
by  him  for  four  years,  suffered  a  great  loss  when 
he  left  to  teach  at  Drake,  but  plans  are  developing 
to  carry  it  on.  There  are  about  700  students  in  the 
University  from  Disciple,  homes.  Mr.  Rossman, 
graduating  this  year,  has  been  appointed  to  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  Disciples  Divinity  House. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Stroud,  where  William  H. 
Alexander  is  pastor  and  radio  preacher  for  a  wide 
area.  He  broadcasts  the  Sunday  morning  service 
and  sends  a  message  over  the  air  every  week-day 
morning  at  8:30.  I  spoke  for  him  one  morning  on 
"Christian  Faith  in  War  Times."  The  address  is 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Scroll.  Mr.  Alexander 
may  return  to  the  Disciples  House  this  autumn. 

From  Stroud  we  went  through  Tulsa  to  Bartles- 
ville,  with  Donald  Sheridan,  the  pastor.  We  had 
many  miles  of  conversation  as  we  travelled  through 
the  beautiful  countryside.  He  is  a  Hiram  man  and 
appreciates  his  teachers  there.  Cannon,  Goodale, 
Kenyon,  and  others  who  opened  wide  windows  for 
him  on  great  vistas  of  the  world's  best  culture.   This 
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preacher  is  pastor  of  "Phillips  66"  and  of  several 
other  nice  people,  meeting  in  a  good  church  building, 
and  living  in  a  neighborly  fashion  with  his  fellow 
ministers  in  the  town.  The  Episcopal  rector,  and 
the  Presbyterian  minister  were  present  that  evening 
to  hear  something  about  "John  Locke  and  the  Great 
Indigenous  American  Church !" 

Next  morning  my  train  arrived  early  in  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas.  Dean  Pittman  and  his  bride  came  down  to 
the  hotel  for  luncheon  with  me  and  then  we  rode 
around  the  interesting  city  in  their  new  Ford.  They 
are  coming  back  to  Chicago  this  summer.  Mr.  Pitt- 
m^an  has  charge  of  two  men's  halls  in  T.C.U.,  and 
teaches  some  courses  in  religion  and  philosophy.  He 
took  me  to  call  on  Dean  Colby  Hall  who  is  recovering 
from  a  serious  operation,  and  on  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Lockhart  whose  strength  and  teaching  activ- 
ity seem  little  abated  in  spite  of  more  than  eighty 
years !  Dr.  Lockhart  was  one  of  the  fourteen  charter 
members  of  the  Institute,  organized  in  1896  during 
the  Disciples  Convention  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Five 
other  charter  members  are  living:  Willett,  Jenkins, 
Campbell,  Garrison,  and  myself.  President  Waits  is 
closing  twenty-five  glorious  and  fruitful  years  with 
Texas  Christian  University.  Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  pastor 
at  Austin  and  formerly  Dean  of  Lynchburg  College, 
will  become  president  next  September. 

Dr.  Kelly  O'Neall,  pastor  of  the  Crown  Heights 
Church  in  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  going  over  to  Ft. 
Worth  one  day  each  week  this  year  to  teach  in  Brite 
Bible  College.  His  class  was  studying  "Counselling" 
the  day  I  arrived  and  at  his  invitation  I  participated 
in  discussing  the  psychology  of  the  subject.  During 
the  next  hour,  the  Chapel  of  Brite  Bible  College  was 
held,  and  I  spoke  on,  "The  Great  Heritage  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ."  Among  those  present  were 
President  Waits,  Professors  Morro,  Roosa,  O'Neall, 
Pittman,  Lockhart,  Granville  Walker,  Raymond  A. 
Smith  in  Education,  and  many  others. 
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In  Dallas,  L.  N.  D.  Wells  of  the  East  Dallas 
Church,  was  my  host,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  be  in  his 
great  church  and  preach  for  him  May  25.  He  and 
Mrs.  Wells  have  a  beautiful  home,  an  estate  in  fact, 
overlooking  White  Rock  Lake.  There  we  had  the 
pleasure  at  dinner  of  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  Frank.  In  such  a  company  all  the  best  news 
of  Discipledom  may  be  heard  and  most  interesting 
observations  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
Brotherhood.  The  heart  of  a  minister  is  warmed  and 
inspired  by  such  a  fellowship  in  such  a  home. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  and  refreshing 
incidents  of  this  two  weeks'  visiting.  Everywhere 
were  people  who  had  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago,  been  members  of  the  University  Church  in 
Chicago,  or  made  inquiries  concerning  friends  of 
other  days.  There  were  many  interviews  with  pros- 
pective students  for  the  Disciples  Divinity  House. 
Former  students  in  the  House  are  on  every  faculty 
of  Disciples  Colleges,  and  in  important  pulpits  in 
every  state.  The  Dean,  or  any  other  representative 
of  the  House,  may  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  and  find  "Comrades  of  the  House,"  and 
many  aspiring  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  do 
further  graduate  work  in  a  great  university.  These 
things  make  us  optimistic  for  the  future  of  the 
Disciples  and  their  institutions. 


Perhaps  the  most  acute  problem  for  the  Disciples 
to  think  about  is  how  to  maintain  as  much  union  as 
we  now  have.  Much  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  more  organizational  union  we  seek  the  less  we 
may  have.  DeGroot's  book  on  the  causes  of  division 
among  us  should  awaken  us  to  the  realization  of  the 
dangers  of  too  much  union  of  a  sort !  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  our  fathers  feared  "ecclesiftsticism." 
When  our  missionary  societies,  or  our  colleges,  or 
our  local  churches  begin  to  set  up  doctrinal  stand- 
ards, the  worms  begin  to  work!  Ed. 
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By  A.  C.  Brooks,  Frankfurt,  Ky. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  proud  possessors  of  a 
noble  heritage.  Our  pioneer  fathers  crystallized  a 
spirit  and  formed  a  mood  which  have  blessed  all 
those  who  have  entered  appreciatively  into  their 
labors.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  recent 
Disciple  inheritors  was  the  late  Professor  E.  E. 
Snoddy  who  loved  with  a  passionate  devotion  our 
Disciple  heritage.  In  one  of  his  addresses  delivered 
towards  the  end  of  his  valued  teaching  career  he 
said:  "I  owe  everything  that  I  am  and  all  the  op- 
portunities of  my  life  and  any  achievement  that  God 
has  permitted  me  to  bring  to  pass  to  Disciple  tradi- 
tions and  Disciple  ideals.  ...  I  hold  them  as  a  sacred 
inheritance  and  could  not  begin  to  measure  their 
value  in  words  that  I  may  speak.  .  .  .  They  lie  in 
my  soul.  They  have  made  me,  and  I  have  loyally 
given  my  life  to  their  service  and  to  their  propa- 
ganda through  a  long  career."  Again  in  expressing 
his  indebtedness  to  our  pioneer  fathers  he  said :  "I 
am  trying  to  carry  on  their  ideals." 

The  Disciple  ideals  and  traditions  are  unique  in 
that  they  cannot  be  formulated  into  creedal  state- 
ments. True  enough  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  summarize  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Dis- 
ciples but  no  statement  has  yet  appeared  that  has 
received  a  large  acceptance.  Our  very  heritage  is 
opposed  to  such  an  effort.  The  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted summary  of  Disciple  principles  is  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  "To  restore  the  lost  unity  of  believers  and 
so  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  a  return  in  doctrine, 
ordinance,  and  life  to  the  religion  definitely  outlined 
in  the  New  Testament;  (2)  no  human  creed,  but  the 
Bible  only  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  (3) 
baptism  by  immersion  of  believers  only,  in  which 
'comes  a  divine  assurance  of  remission  of  sins  and 
acceptance  with  God';  (4)  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  'feast  of  love'  every  Sunday." 
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While  this  may  state  fairly  accurately  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Disciples  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  statement 
of  Disciple  uniqueness  because  it  omits  so  much. 
There  is  a  Disciple  spirit  and  mood  that  cannot  be 
put  into  words.  It  is  a  certain  freedom  of  thought 
and  practice,  a  certain  democratic  independence,  and 
yet  a  certain  loyalty  and  solidarity  that  blend  into 
a  spiritual  heritage  that  is  distinctive.  Professor 
William  Warren  Sweet  recognizes  this  in  his  sum- 
mary of  the  contributions  of  the  Disciples  where  he 
says:  "The  Disciples  Church  has  proved  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  effective  and  united  Christian 
body  without  a  man-made  creed.  No  denomination 
exceeds  the  Disciples  in  their  denominational  con- 
sciousness, yet  there  are  those  who  insist  that  a 
creedless  church  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  fact,  also, 
that  they  have  no  creedal  statements  has  allowed  a 
large  measure  of  intellectual  freedom  among  them, 
and  they  have  had,  as  a  result,  few  if  any  heresy 
trials." 

We  might  wish  that  Professor  Sweet's  statement 
were  truer  to  fact.  For  while  we  have  boasted  that 
we  had  no  man-made  creed,  the  fact  is  we  have  been 
formulating  and  imposing  creeds  here  and  there. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  certain  institutions  and 
groups  among  us  have  formulated  statements  of  be- 
lief and  practice,  which,  even  though  they  are  not 
acknowledged  as  creedal  statements,  they  are  never- 
theless efforts  at  regimentation  which  are  foreign 
to  Disciple  practice  and  dangerous  to  the  life  of  this 
free  body  of  Christians.  It  is  to  our  eternal  dis- 
credit that  we  have  some  among  us  who  would,  if 
they  could,  bind  all  of  us  to  certain  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices that  would  become,  no  doubt,  the  "letter  that 
killeth"  rather  than  the  "spirit  that  maketh  alive." 
We  need  no  creedal  statements  that  would  regiment 
freedom  of  the  soul.  Our  unwritten  creeds  have  done 
too  much  along  that  line  already. 

The  Disciples  have  been  distinctive  in  one  belief 
especially  although  we  confess  that  we  have  not  been 
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big  enough  to  lead  courageously  in  all  of  the  im- 
plications of  that  belief.  I  refer  to  the  belief  that 
ALL  Christians  should  be  united.  Our  pioneers 
sought  to  lead  the  way  out  of  denominational  con- 
fusion and  regimentation  by  their  plea  for  unity. 
They  only  asked  for  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  condition  of  inclusion  in  the  new  movement. 
They  offered  to  free  seekers  of  spiritual  light  and 
truth  a  way  of  hope.  Some  of  these  seekers  were  at 
the  altar  searching  for  the  way  of  salvation.  Some 
were  at  the  Communion  table  commemorating  the 
death  of  Christ.  Concerning  this  Professor  Snoddy 
once  said:  "If  ever  a  people  had  a  noble  origin  it  is 
the  Disciples ;  one  wing  at  the  altar  at  a  great  revival 
meeting,  the  other  wing  at  the  Lord's  Table."  These 
two  groups  were  invited  to  follow  Jesus  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  if  they  would  find  the  light  they  were  seek- 
ing. Is  this  not  sufficient  even  today?  Do  we  need 
to  revise  the  simple  invitation  of  Jesus  Himself  to 
the  fishermen  whom  he  invited  to  leave  their  nets 
and  come  and  follow  him  and  become  fishers  of  men  ? 
Do  we  need  to  formulate  a  creedal  statement  of  our 
beliefs  and  practices  and  attempt  to  cram  that  down 
the  throats  of  those  who  are  prospective  additions 
to  our  Brotherhood  ?  Let  me  say  emphatically  that  it 
is  my  belief  that  such  an  effort  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  Disciple  Heritage.  Let  us 
not  bind  ourselves,  nor  attempt  to  bind  others,  to 
anything  save  only  the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  (By  Gospel  I  mean 
the  best  of  the  New  Testament.  I  believe  each  in- 
dividual should  have  the  utmost  freedom  to  discover 
for  himself,  with  whatever  aid  he  can  find  anywhere, 
what  that  Gospel  is.) 

The  Campbell  Institute,  made  up  of  more  than  six 
hundred  university  and  college-trained  men  within 
our  Brotherhood,  is  fully  committed  to  this  type  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  future  of  the  Disciples  is  safer  in  the 
hands  of  Institute  members  than  that  of  any  other 
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group  within  our  Fellowship  because  we  are  more 
fully  committed  to  the  spirit  that  brought  us  into 
existence.  Through  free  and  undogmatic  discussion, 
and  through  empirical  pursuit  of  truth,  and  through 
a  willingness  to  allow  men  to  worship  and  serve  God 
without  denominational  restrictions  or  check-lines,  I 
believe  we  are  building,  as  Jesus  did,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute July  28  through  August  1  will  devote  itself 
to  this  type  of  program.  Every  member  should  be 
present  to  share  in  this  magnificent  enterprise.  The 
Campbell  Institute  is  the  ambassador  of  our  great 
Disciple  Heritage  into  which  we  all  should  enter 
more  appreciatively. 


Teaching  Marriage 

By  Donald  S.  Klaiss,  University  of  North  Carolina 
It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  probably  many  read- 
ers of  THE  SCROLL  who  are  not  aware  of  what  is 
being  done  here  and  in  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  teaching  of  marriage.  Marriage  has 
not  been  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  higher 
education  until  recently.  Why  this  is  so  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Many  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer 
called  attention  to  the  lack  of  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  family  life  in  his  Education.  "If  by  some 
strange  chance  not  a  vestige  of  us  descended  to  the 
remote  future  save  a  pile  of  our  school-books  or 
some  college  examination  papers,  we  may  imagine 
how  a  puzzled  antiquary  of  the  period  would  be  on 
finding  in  them  no  indication  that  the  learners  were 
ever  likely  to  be  parents.  'This  must  have  been  the 
curriculum  for  their  celibates,'  we  may  fancy  him 
concluding.  'I  perceive  here  an  elaborate  prepara- 
tion for  many  things:  especially  for  reading  the 
books  of  extinct  nations  and  of  co-existing  nations ; 
but  I  find  no  reference  whatever  to  the  bringing  up 
of  children.  They  could  not  have  been  so  absurd  as 
to  omit  all  training  for  this  gravest  of  responsibili- 
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ties.  Evidently  then,  this  was  the  school  course  of 
one  of  their  monastic  orders.'  Seriously,  is  it  not  an 
astonishing  fact,  that  though  on  the  treatment  of 
offspring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their 
moral  welfare  or  ruin ;  yet  not  one  word  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to 
those  who  will  hereafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not  mon- 
strous that  the  fate  of  a  new  generation  should  be 
left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  impulse, 
fancy  —  joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers?" 

We  might  add  that  it  seems  equally  absurd  to  us 
that  educators  have  ignored  the  fact  that  most  young 
men  and  women  will  become  husbands  and  wives. 

The  course  in  marriage,  or  preparation  for  mar- 
riage, was  instituted  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1926.  This  was  the  first  such  full-credit 
college  course  in  the  subject  to  be  offered  anywhere. 
It  came  as  the  result  of  a  request  of  a  small  group 
of  students  for  material  that  would  help  them  pre- 
pare for  married  life.  They  were  not  interested  in 
the  historical  background  of  the  family  or  theories 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  nonogamy  and  polygamy, 
but  in  practical  suggestions  concerning  courtship, 
choice  of  a  mate,  engagement,  financial  adjustment, 
sexual  adjustment,  conception,  pregnancy,  and  par- 
enthood. Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves,  who  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  work,  developed  the  material  along 
the  lines  of  the  students'  interests. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  the  course  has  grown 
and  developed.  It  is  now  offered  all  four  quarters  of 
the  year :  because  of  the  over-balanced  ratio  of  men 
to  women  in  the  University,  I  teach  the  men  three 
quarters.  Professor  Groves  has  the  women  one  quar- 
ter, and  I  take  the  men  and  women  together  during 
the  summer  session.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
bership in  the  classes  is  limited  to  seniors,  we  have 
instructed  three  hundred  thirty-two  students  during 
the  past  year. 
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The  purposes  of  the  course  are  the  formation  of 
attitudes  and  the  giving  of  information  that  should 
assist  the  young  people  in  preparing  for  marriage 
and  in  making  satisfactory  marital  adjustments.  We 
do  not  think  of  our  work  as  being  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  solution  of  campus  problems  except  as 
they  may  contribute  to  or  detract  from  preparation 
for  marriage.  We  do  spend  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing dating  and  courtship  and  ways  of  making  a 
wise  marriage  choice. 

Our  chief  concern  is  over  the  anticipation  of 
husband-wife  adjustments  during  the  first  years  of 
marriage.  We  realize  that  accommodations  cannot 
be  made  until  the  situations  arise,  but  we  believe  that 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  husband-wife  relationship  and  a  knowledge  of 
methods  of  adjustment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
assisting  newly-married  people  over  the  difficulties 
that  confront  them.  We  divide  the  areas  of  adjust- 
ment roughly  into  personal,  domestic,  financial  and 
sexual  while  being  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  such  isolation  but  in  complex  con- 
figurations of  inter-action. 

We  place  considerable  emphasis  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  marriage 
relationship.  This  includes,  besides  sexual  adjust- 
ment, the  processes  of  reproduction,  fertility  and  in- 
fertility, control  of  conception,  pregnancy,  and  child- 
birth. This  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  there  has 
been  little  instruction  in  the  past,  and  yet  it  is  an 
area  of  knowledge  with  which  husbands  and  wives 
need  to  be  completely  familiar.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
try  to  include  all  the  information  that  a  medical  stu- 
dent would  need  to  have,  but  we  do  attempt  to  supply 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  a  person  to  be  an  in- 
telligent husband  or  wife  in  this  respect. 

Parenthood  comes  in  for  a  brief  treatment.  We 
do  not  have  time  to  cover  it  in  detail ;  that  would  take 
a  complete  course  in  itself.    Also,  we  deal  quickly 
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with  the  subjects  of  divorce  and  problems  of  the 
unmarried. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  we  suggest  wide 
reading.  We  have  a  fine  collection  of  more  than  one 
hundred  Books  on  all  phases  of  marriage  and  family- 
life  and  we  encourage  the  students  to  avail  them- 
selves of  them.  Also,  we  provide  for  private  con- 
sultations with  the  members  of  our  classes  on  all 
sorts  of  questions.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on 
many  of  these  matters  and  specific  questions  can  be 
answered  only  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  in- 
dividuals. 

We  are  often  asked  how  we  know  whether  we  are 
accomplishing  anything  in  our  work,  and  we  some- 
times reply,  "How  does  the  teacher  of  Latin,  or 
English,  or  history  know  that  he  is  accomplishing 
anything?"  Or  at  other  times  we  will  say,  "Ask 
the  alumni!"  For  the  alumni  who  have  taken  the 
course  are  staunch  in  their  estimate  of  its  value. 

One  gets  many  compensations  from  teaching  the 
course  in  marriage.  The  students  are  keenly  inter- 
ested and  eager  to  learn.  You  are  thrown  into  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  them  on  a  level  of  interest 
that  enables  you  to  know  them  intimately,  and,  above 
all,  there  is  a  personal  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  that 
when  you  have  counseled  with  a  student  about  his 
own  difficulties  you  have  helped  him  to  meet  a  crisis 
or  to  prepare  himself  for  living  in  a  way  that  will 
be  of  everlasting  value  to  him. 


We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  our  Secretary's  am- 
bition to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Institute. 
We  think  it  is  important  also  to  cultivate  better  ac- 
quaintance and  closer  understanding  among  present 
members.  Attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  is  one 
of  the  best  means  for  this.  We  advocate  also  the 
continuing  of  the  present  officers  for  longer  terms 
of  office.  Ed. 
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For  Disciple  Preachers 

"The  Mind  of  the  South"  by  W.  J.   Cash.    New  York,  Alfred  A.   Knopf, 
1941. 

By  Raymond  Morgan,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

This  is  a  review  of  a  book  written  for  Disciple 
preachers.  Of  course  the  author  doesn't  know  it, 
and  the  Disciples  aren't  even  mentioned,  but  it  is  so 
all  the  same.  It  is  called  THE  MIND  OF  THE 
SOUTH  and  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  NEWS,  W. 
J.  Cash.  It  is  a  book  about  the  history  and  present 
status  of  that  region  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  officially  pronounced  the  nation's  "Economic 
Problem  No.  1"  and  is  undoubtedly  the  region  with 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  its  own  and  the  nation's 
development. 

One  does  not  fully  understand  the  Disciples  until 
one  has  seen  them  in  operation  in  the  South.  For 
the  South  today  has  in  its  makeup  a  great  deal  of 
the  United  States  of  yesterday.  In  the  South  the 
frontier  is  a  present  reality.  The  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Disciples  are  still  more  nearly  as 
they  were  then,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

And  in  Mr.  Cash's  excellent  book  we  have  an  in- 
teresting account  of  that  American  frontier.  He 
writes,  in  fact,  of  three  frontiers:  the  frontier  of 
the  Old  South,  the  "frontier  the  Yankee  made"  in 
1865,  and  the  frontier  the  depression  made  in  1932. 
The  influences  of  the  frontier  on  religion  and  the 
churches  he  makes  very  clear.  The  writer  has  a  style 
that  makes  it  hard  to  lay  down  the  book  until  you 
have  read  the  very  last  word. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  flood  of  books  com- 
ing from  the  publishers  by  southern  writers.  In  the 
last  four  years  I  have  counted  about  fifty  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  The  region  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  number  of  current  best  sellers  is 
still  the  region  that  buys  the  fewest  books  and  reads 
less.  It  is  also  the  region  with  the  greatest  percent- 
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age  of  children  and  the  worst  schools.  But  it  is  also 
the  region  which  possesses  vast  mineral  wealth  in 
the  form  of  oil,  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  and  a  dozen 
others.  Possessing  ideal  conditions  for  agriculture, 
the  farmers  of  the  South  are  the  poorest  in  the  na- 
tion. Cotton  is  a  king  in  filthy  rags  suffering  like 
many  of  his  subjects  from  tuberculosis,  pellagra,  and 
hook  worm. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  frontier  is 
still  a  reality.  Almost  anything  is  possible  on  the 
frontier.  There  is  much  of  promise  in  the  future. 
But  if  the  promise  is  fulfilled  there  must  be  de- 
veloped, according  to  Mr.  Cash,  a  leadership  trained 
in  facing  problems  honestly,  and  courageously,  and 
realistically.  Let  me  give  you  the  summary  of  the 
author's  findings  in  his  own  words: 

"Proud,   brave,  honorable  by  its  lights,   cour- 
teous, personally  generous,  loyal,  swift  to  act,  of- 
ten too  swift,  but  signally  effective,  sometimes  ter- 
rible in  its  action — such  was  the  South  at  its  best. 
And  such  at  its  best  it  remains  today.  .  .  .  Vio- 
lence,, intolerance,  aversion  and  suspicion  towards 
new   ideas,   an   inclination   to   act   from   feeling 
rather  than  from  thought .  .  .  too  great  an  attach- 
ment to  racial  values  and  a  tendency  to  justify 
cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  name  of  these  values 
— these  have  been  its  characteristic  vices  in  the 
past.     And  despite  changes  for  the  better,  they 
remain  its  characteristic  vices  today." 
It  would  be  good  to  re-read  Dr.  Garrison's  RE- 
LIGION FOLLOWS  THE  FRONTIER  along  with 
Mr.  Cash's  book.   I  have  done  that  and  have  found 
the  experience  most  rewarding.    In  the  main,  the 
two  authors  agree,  with  Dr.  Garrison  supplying  the 
details  as  they  relate  to  the  Disciples  against  the 
background  supplied  by  Mr.  Cash.    The  only  point 
of  seeming  difference  is  Dr.  Garrison's  insistence 
upon  the  fact  that  the  frontier  has  passed  while  Mr. 
Cash  maintains  that  there  is  still  much  of  the  fron- 
tier with  us. 
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Common  Sense  and  Wisdom 

By  Ralph  Goodale,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used  to  carry  a  pail  of 
milk  every  evening  to  the  home  of  Uncle  Oscar 
Rakestraw,  the  local  editor.  I  would  leave  the  milk 
with  Aunt  Melissa  and  pass  into  the  library,  where 
I  would  throw  myself  on  my  face  and  pore  over 
bound  copies  of  Judge  until  dark.  To  this  day  the 
sight  of  one  of  those  drawings  of  elephants,  donkeys, 
and  Tammany  tigers,  of  Blaines,  McKinleys,  cigar- 
toting  Tweeds,  the  bulbous  Clevelands  will  arouse 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  unworried  and  springlike 
happiness.    I  had  no  idea  what  the  cartoons  meant. 

The  cartoons  had  bitter  meaning.  And  now,  as 
any  mature  mind  looks  at  them,  only  quaint  pictures 
and  a  curious  history  of  political  policy  remain.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  politicians  are  dead;  a  whole 
system  of  what  seemed  to  the  kindly  editor  and  his 
friends  the  expression  of  everyday  wisdom  has  be- 
come unstable.  The  serenity  of  belief  is  gone;  the 
old  propositions  are  neglected  or  asserted  doubtfully. 

The  common  sense  of  any  period  appears  cruelly 
shabby  at  later  times,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  its 
humor  and  raillery.  We  root  ourselves  deep  in  a  set 
of  beliefs,  desires,  preferences,  and  modes  of  judg- 
ment which  seem  to  us  the  very  enduring  stuff  of 
nature.  To  some  extent  we  are  right,  let  us  hope. 
But  many  ways  of  thinking  which  we  suppose  the 
soundest  prove  later  to  be  houses  of  straw;  and  our 
outbursts  of  humor  or  malice,  the  motions  of  our 
soundest  common  sense,  become  in  time  the  thin 
cackle  of  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

Satire  of  indignation  is  another  thing.  It  will 
always  stir  us,  even  when  it  mistakes  its  object,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  compelling  ideals.  Whittier's 
"Ichabod"  and  Browning's  "Lost  Leader,"  though 
unfair  to  Webster  and  to  Wordsworth,  are  moving 
protests  against  the  weakness  of  great  minds.  Swift's 
appalling  anger  at  the  mistreatment  of  the  Irish 
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still  reaches  us  through  his  "Modest  Proposal," 
where  he  suggests  that  Iriish  babies  should  be  fat- 
tened for  food.  Swift  also  hated  war  and  political 
chicanery.  Well  and  good;  Gulliver's  accounts  of 
these  evils  dishearten  us,  but  we  sympathize.  But 
Swift  was  also  a  man  of  common  sense.  He  was  sure 
that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pursuit  of 
theory,  or  the  investigation  of  matter,  or  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  farming.  He  placed  his  math- 
ematicians symbolically  on  a  flying  island,  and  as- 
cribed all  sorts  of  diverting  schemes  to  his  "projec- 
tors," such  as  bringing  sunshine  out  of  cucumbers, 
condensing  air  to  a  solid,  and  breeding  naked  sheep. 
Meanwhile  his  despised  Newton  had  formulated  the 
laws  of  motion,  experim.enters  were  preparing  for 
an  agricultural  change  that  was  to  treble  England's 
crops,  and  with  many  silly  false  starts  the  physicists 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  modern  science.  With 
what  amusement  would  Swift  regard  the  Coulee 
Dam,  which  uses  falling  water  to  pump  water  uphill ! 
— a  scheme  which  will  do  more  than  accomplish  his 
own  project  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  in 
place  of  one. 

The  fun  of  common  sense  will  always  appeal,  so 
long  as  we  do  not  look  for  serious  meaning.  Moliere's 
"Imaginary  Invalid"  is  still  amusing.  Moliere  him- 
self would  "hardly  regard  this  farce  as  a  study  and 
corrective  of  hypochondria.  Yet  the  common  sense 
of  the  seventeenth  century  probably  considered  it  so. 
For  aberrations  of  all  kinds  were  thought  to  be 
mere  perversities,  easily  cured  by  rational  thinking ; 
and  the  service  of  the  comic  play  was  to  show  how 
ridiculous  they  were.  Ben  Jonson  accordingly  lined 
up,  systematically,  the  victims  of  greed,  superstition, 
ignorance,  bigotry,  disordered  nerves,  and  unseemly 
ambition,  and  involved  them  in  farcical  situations. 
Perhaps  he  achieved  his  end  to  some  extent.  But  his 
plays  now  arouse  wonder  that  anyone  could  content 
himself  with  lampooning  disorders  both  subtle  and 
pathetic.  In  general,  no  one  can  pretend  that  Jonson 
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knew  the  roots  of  these  disorders  or  knew  the  cure. 

Jonson  castigated  the  man  who  could  not  endure 
noise  by  marrying  him  to  a  dumb  wife — who  found 
her  voice,  and  filled  his  house  with  noisy  hooligans — 
and  who  luckily  turned  out  to  be  a  male  practical 
joker.  The  sufferer  reminds  us  of  Hogarth's  picture 
of  the  distressed  musician :  ballad-singers,  hawkers, 
knife-grinders,  small  boys,  and  dogs  raise  bedlam 
before  the  poor  Frenchman's  window.  Hogarth  was 
another  exponent  of  sturdy  common  sense.  He  had 
a  sharp  eye,  and  his  pictures  of  old  London  are  end- 
lessly amusing.  But  as  to  his  satire — ^he  now  appears 
a  shallow  moralist,  with  insular  dislike  of  the  French, 
and  high  opinions  of  British  beef  and  beer. 

A  hundred  poets,  playwrights,  or  writers  of  mod- 
ern essays  and  novels  will  give  us  better  understand- 
ing of  humanity  than  all  such  lampoons,  because 
they  have  a  profounder  insight  than  the  standard 
reactions  of  common  opinion.  Moliere's  "Misan- 
thrope" shows  this  deeper  insight.  Leonard  Bacon's 
Ph.D.'s'  brilliant  and  superficially  true,  does  not; 
it  gives  no  suggestion,  for  example,  of  the  competi- 
tive struggle  which  mechanizes  scholarship.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  nowadays  of  Utopian  vision  in  contrast 
with  common  sense.  But  if  anyone  will  read  More's 
Utopia,  he  will  find  suggestions  which  have  since 
proved  practical.  I  would  rather  trust  the  hopes  of 
Isaiah,  or  the  economic  ideals  of  Ruskin,  or  even 
the  flightiest  dreams  of  Shelley — always  keeping  my 
wits  about  me,  I  would,  for  guidance,  rather  trust 
any  product  of  keen  imagination  and  lofty  thought 
— than  the  prevailing  common  opinion  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 


Arthur  Holmes,  of  the  Butler  College  of  Religion 
has  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Christian  Standard 
of  June  14,  denying  that  A.  Campbell  was  greatly 
influenced  by  John  Locke ! 
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Uncultured  Cultism 

By  L.  P.  Schoolhig,  Hussar,  Alberta 

May  I  submit  a  contribution  to  the  timely  quest 
advanced  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Scroll,  namely, 
the  near  stalemate  in  the  numerical  gi^owth  of  the 
Disciples  versus  grovii;h  of  uncultured  cultism? 

This  appears  to  be  more  a  question  of  economic 
than  of  religious  education,  or  even  zeal  in  the  tactics 
of  the  Disciples  or  any  of  the  other  learned  and  time- 
honored  religious  bodies.  The  question  of  the  where- 
with by  which  the  "common  people"  live  is  reacting 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  numerical  and  spiritual 
growth  of  all  the  churches  of  high  educational  stand- 
ing. This  is  to  say  that  the  reputation  of  high  edu- 
cational standing  is  a  false  assumption  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The 
entrenchment  of  conservatism  in  economic  education 
is  as  thorough  in  the  church  as  it  is  in  college  and 
university. 

While  busines,  government,  higher  education,  and 
"our  cultured  pulpits"  along  with  other  distinguished 
social  institutions  are  occupied  getting  more  sup- 
ports under  economic  orthodoxy  the  ranks  of  the 
"common  people,"  though  temporarily  halted  by  the 
blessings  of  war,  are  suffering  casualties  whereas 
the  ranks  below  this  level  constantly  increase  there- 
by, the  final  shocks  being  absorbed  in  relief  rolls, 
ejected  tenants,  and  road-side  dwellers. 

Youth  springing  from  the  resulting  low  parental 
moral  level  early  follows  in  blank  ambition,  denied 
education,  and  perpetual  idleness,  thus  constituting 
an  enlarged  recruiting  ground  for  cult  growth. 

Sanity  in  economic  education  begetting  a  rising 
tide  of  morale  based  on  a  scientific  distribution  of 
the  already  scientifically  produced  abundance,  or 
potential  abundance,  together  with  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all,,  is  the  antidote  of  cult  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  the  inspiration  of  a  pro- 
founder  respect  for  "our  beautiful  sanctuaries,"  our 
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"cultured  pulpits,"  and,  none  the  less,  our  cultured 
pews. 

It  is  obviously  certain  that  few  teachers  of  re- 
ligious education  and  economics  realize  with  any 
conviction  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  an  age  of 
extraneous  energy  where  human  labor  is  not  wanted, 
and  one  in  which  it  is  therefore  being  driven  rapidly 
from  industry. 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has  recently  turned  on 
new  energy  equal  to  more  than  eight  million  less  ef- 
ficient and  less  desirable  eight-hour-a-day  workmen, 
and  this  to  be  trebled  in  two  years.  At  the  north 
and  south  end  of  Central  Valley  in  California  are 
respectively  Shasta  and  Friant  dams  soon  to  add 
more  millions  of  mechanical  slaves,  followed  by 
other  power  now  under  construction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  deep  sea-way  on  order  and  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing hydrology  in  the  offing. 

The  net  result  of  all  our  advancing  technology  is 
decreasing  availability  to  the  necessities  of  life  and 
to  the  facilities  for  education.  The  lot  of  the  "com- 
mon people"  accelerates  to  the  permanent  occupation 
of  job  hunting. 

Only  a  casual  survey  of  civilization  on  this  con- 
tinent leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  ministry  trained  to  top  levels  in  literary  and 
philosophical  delicacies  that  is  needed,  but  rather  a 
ministry  with  a  training  which  synchronizes  with 
human  welfare,  a  demand  in  which  a  new  economic 
training  can  by  no  means  be  neglected  or  placed  last. 
Technological  advance  will  have  no  respect  for 
orthodox  economics,  and  the  ministry  of  all  churches 
can  only  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  humanity  when 
anticipating  the  inevitable  crisis  by  a  religious  edu- 
cation with  roots  striking  deep  into  morality  based 
on  demands  of  this  rapidly  advancing  technology. 
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The  Message  of  the  Preacher 

By  Granville  D.  Edtvards,  Mesa,  Arizona 
An  answer  to  the  above  question  cannot  be  given 
off-hand.  One  needs  to  ask  about  the  preacher  who 
is  to  preach  it,  about  the  audience  that  is  to  hear  it, 
and  about  the  conditions  in  the  community  in  which 
it  is  to  be  preached  before  he  attempts  to  suggest 
the  type  of  message. 

The  training  of  the  preacher  and  his  special  apti- 
tudes and  interests  must  determine  in  some  measure 
what  it  is  best  for  him  to  attempt  as  his  major  role. 
He  must  believe  thoroughly  in  his  message,  and  also 
have  a  deep  conviction  of  its  importance  for  the  oc- 
casion, if  he  is  to  do  himself,  the  occasion  and  the 
message  justice. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  for  the  preacher  to  de- 
sire that  his  message  be  timely.  But  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  being  timely.  One  may  be  tempted 
today  to  tie  his  m.essage  up  with  the  present  holo- 
caust of  war  in  the  world,  with  the  United  States  in 
relation  thereto,  etc.  In  time  of  deep  economic  de- 
pression the  same  preacher  was  tempted  to  deal  with 
national  affairs  and  with  economic  questions  reach- 
ing far  beyond  what  his  training  in  those  fields,  or 
what  his  knowledge  or  experience  could  justify.  Few 
preachers  are  so  well  versed  in  national  affairs  that 
they  can  properly  consider  themselves  qualified  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  doings  and  policies  of  the  ex- 
perts who  are  shaping  the  course  of  our  national  life. 
When  a  man  speaks  out  of  his  ignorance  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  in  addition  to  finding  himself  un- 
heeded he  also  finds  himself  discounted.  A  preacher 
of  my  acquaintance,  one  of  the  sanest  in  our  brother- 
hood, said  almost  nothing  from  his  pulpit  some  six 
years  ago  about  what  our  periodicals  were  full  of 
concerning  the  titanic  economic  struggle.  He  frank- 
ly said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  what  his  hearers 
needed  "now"  was  comfort,  inspiration,  and  help  for 
the  inner  self.    There  are  good  faithful  church  folk 
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today  who  are  depressed  by  the  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion in  our  world,  and  to  whom  it  seems  that  they 
can't  look  at  a  daily  paper,  turn  on  the  radio,  listen 
to  a  conversation,  or  sit  down  to  meditate  without 
being  harried  by  stories  or  thoughts  of  war,  hate, 
and  destruction.  They  are  literally  being  tortured. 
Some  of  them  are  saying  to  their  pastors,  "When  you 
are  proposing  to  talk  on  war,  or  anything  connected 
with  it,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  not  be  there.  I  get  all 
of  that  already  that  I  can  stand.  When  I  come  to 
church,  I  want  something  better  than  that." 

There  is  another  way  than  the  foregoing  to  be 
timely.  Since  you  have  suggested  that  I  indicate 
what  I  am  saying  about  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  war  in  Europe ;  or,  that  I  give  my  meth- 
od of  selecting  sermon  subjects  and  preparing  ser- 
mons, I  shall  use  myself  to  illustrate  my  attempt  to 
be  timely.  1  have  been  serving  as  an  Ad  Interum 
pastor  for  the  last  fifteen  months.  The  church  I  am 
serving  had  its  beginning  in  April  1910,  and  dedi- 
cated a  new  church  building  during  the  first  half  of 
July  following.  It  has  known  a  good  deal  of  wran- 
gling. It  is  located  in  a  state  where  our  church 
movement  is  split  thi-ee  ways  into  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  neither  part  holds  conventions,  young  people's 
conferences,  or  anything  else  in  cooperation  with 
the  others  because  two  of  the  parts  are  each  de- 
termined to  go  its  own  way  alone.  The  leading 
church  in  the  state  has  had  a  split  within  this  pres- 
ent month  of  April  1941.  The  split-off  piece  organ- 
ized April  13th  with  300  members,  and  had  310  in 
its  Sunday  School.  My  own  little  flock  could  hard- 
ly expect  to  escape  being  affected  by  the  forces  oper- 
ating in  the  state.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  its  doors  were  closed  in  mid-April  1915,  its 
property  lost,  and  that  it  did  not  get  started  again 
for  about  three  years.  The  scars  of  that  battle  are 
still  evident.  What  type  of  sermon  would  be  timely 
for  me  in  such  a  situation?  Here  are  some  of  my 
themes  during  the  first  seven  months :  "A  new  com- 
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mandment  give  I  unto  you  that  ye  love  one  another. 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  for  another" ;  "If  a  man  say,  I 
love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  He 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer" ;  "I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world";  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  Je- 
hovah of  Hosts";  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life"; 
"Essence  of  Christianity";  "Now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  love,  these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love";  "Faith  dares  return  good  for  evil:  Elisha's 
counsel  to  his  king  respecting  Benhadad"  (2  Kis.  6: 
22f)  ;  "Sitting  in  judgment  led  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  to  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  to  the  persecutions 
of  Paul,  and  to  his  being  persecuted;  and  so,  the 
world  goes  on  judging  when  it  needs  love  both  to 
save  and  be  saved" ;  "Can  we  hope  for  union  in  our 
day?";  "Deceitfulness  of  sin:  how  we  are  self -de- 
luded when  we  indulge  in  hate  and  revenge  under  the 
guise  of  maintaining  self-respect,  when  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  remembering  a  wrong  under  the  guise  of 
forgiveness,  when  we  carry  tales  under  the  guise  of 
loyalty  to  friendship,  when  we  peddle  slander  under 
the  guise  of  being  frank  and  outspoken" ;  etc.  Such 
were  about  half  of  the  sermons  for  that  seven 
months.  The  monotony  was  broken  on  Mother's 
Day,  Father's  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  and  a  few  other 
times.  Irresponsible  gossip  has  ceased  also.  At 
least,  the  preacher  doesn't  hear  it. 

During  the  last  eight  months  seven  Sundays  have 
been  devoted  to  the  organized  agencies  of  our  broth- 
erhood, and  three  months  to  sermons  on  God:  evi- 
dence that  He  is,  as  to  where  He  is,  who  He  is,  what 
He  is  like,  what  are  His  qualities,  characteristics, 
etc.  From  the  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  June 
the  chief  topic  will  be  Jesus :  physically,  as  a  person, 
a  teacher,  as  to  character,  etc. 
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^'Christian  Faith  in  War  Times'' 

By  E.  S.  Ames,  Broadcast  in  Stroud,  Okla. 

In  the  sixth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Matthew  are  these  striking  words :  "Ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars :  See  that  ye  be  not  trou- 
bled." Many  people  are  likely  to  say  that  is  impos- 
sible. We  are  already  deeply  troubled.  Our  taxes 
are  increased  and  mounting  higher:  our  young  men 
are  being  taken  from  civilian  pursuits  on  farms,  in 
shops,  offices  and  schools.  They  are  being  placed  in 
training  camps  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  war  on  land, 
on  sea  and  in  the  air.  We  have  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  war  before,  and  we  see  every  day  in  the  papers 
and  radio  dispatches  the  horrors  which  millions  of 
men  in  other  lands  are  suffering.  How  is  it  possible 
to  obey  even  the  words  of  Christ  when  He  says,  "See 
that  ye  be  not  troubled?" 

Jesus  was  speaking  to  his  disciples.  It  was  to 
them  he  said,  "See  that  ye  be  not  troubled."  No 
doubt  it  is  not  possible  for  any  but  those  who  have  a 
profound  religious  faith,  and  it  is  not  a  simple  thing 
even  for  them.  Days  like  these  test  men's  souls.  And 
yet  there  are  some  valiant  spirits  who,  while  suffer- 
ing in  many  ways,  under  the  calamity  of  war,  are 
not  troubled  at  the  depths  of  their  Christian  faith. 

For  one  thing,  Christians  do  not  feel  responsible 
for  starting  the  war.  The  men  who  precipitated  the 
present  war  in  Europe  repudiated  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religions  and  made  public  declara- 
tion of  the  fact.  Long  ago  the  wise  Greek,  Socrates, 
said,  "It  is  better  to  suffer  injustice  than  to  do  it," 
and  this  saying  remains  true  to  this  day. 

We  Americans,  and  certainly  the  Christians  in 
America,  have  a  clear  conscience  in  this  respect.  We 
did  not  create  this  war.  We  did  not  want  it.  We 
are  not  seeking  territory  or  world  domination.  We 
may  regret  that  we  have  not  done  more  to  keep  the 
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world  at  peace.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  better  Chris- 
tians, and  if  all  Christians  in  this  country  had  been 
more  united  in  their  faith  and  action,  they  might 
have  helped  to  make  peace  in  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  troubled  about  causing  the  war. 

There  is  a  deeper  level  of  Christian  faith  into 
v/hich  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  do  not  penetrate. 
In  the  final  test.  Christians  do  not  fear  death  above 
everything  else.  Jesus  said,  "Fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul;  but 
rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body."  That  people  are  really  able  to  live  up  to 
this  ideal  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  martyrs 
who  gladly  died  for  their  faith,  and  it  is  proved  by 
all  patriots  who  love  their  country  more  than  life, 
and  by  every  individual  soul  who  is  willing  to  sur- 
render life  itself  to  maintain  honor. 

Christians  cannot  believe  that  wars  born  of  the 
lust  of  power  and  pride,  of  greed  and  hate,  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  run.  War  defeats  itself  when  en- 
gaged in  for  its  own  sake.  Evil  shall  slay  the 
wicked.  The  present  war  in  Europe  does  not  seem 
to  be  merely  a  war  against  this  little  country  or 
that,  but  a  war  against  morality  and  justice,  against 
freedom  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  men.  It  is 
war  against  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  laws  of  God. 
A  war  waged  for  immoral  ends  creates  forces  for  its 
own  destruction.  Already  in  Europe  powerful  tides 
of  opposition  and  rebellion  are  rising,  and  not  only  in 
the  small  countries  whose  liberties  and  rights  have 
been  overthrown,  but  in  the  citadels  of  the  war  lords 
themselves.  Dissent,  jealousy,  and  hatred  threaten 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  death  in  the  hearts 
of  the  aggressors.  War  cannot  escape  a  reckoning 
with  the  moral  powers  of  the  world.  Victor  Hugo's 
comment  on  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  does 
not  rest  his  case  with  an  assessment  of  the  military 
strength  massed  against  Napoleon.  Victor  Hugo  re- 
marked that  so  much  power  mounting  to  one  man's 
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shoulders  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  Universe  and 
wrought  Napoleon's  destruction. 

Just  before  the  recent  fall  of  Athens,  when  the 
enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  country,  a  Greek  voice  continued 
to  broadcast  the  news  from  Athens.  The  last  word 
spoken  to  the  v/orld  that  day  from  the  patriot,  speak- 
ing as  if  with  the  last  breath  of  a  free  people,  was, 
"This,  too,  will  pass."  And  when  the  columns  of  sol- 
diers marched  down  the  streets  and  the  planzer  units 
rolled  in  with  their  mighty  guns,  the  Greek  populace 
stood  in  silence  watching  the  awesome  spectacle.  In 
their  hearts  they  were  hearing  still  the  voice  of  their 
own  leader  saying  to  them  even  in  that  hour :  "This 
will  pass." 

The  Christian  may  look  with  more  than  this  stoic 
calmness  upon  the  devastation  of  war,  because  he 
knows  there  is  a  kind  of  false  and  unreal  appearance 
of  power  and  finality  about  it.  He  cannot  surrender 
his  faith  in  justice  and  mercy,  in  truth  and  love  be- 
cause they  are  for  a  time  crushed  to  earth.  They  will 
rise  again.  He  holds  a  faith  that  has  been  through 
many  fires,  fires  of  persecutions  and  inquisitions, 
fires  of  treason  and  inner  conflict,  but  the  Phoenix 
of  that  trust  in  God  and  righteousness  rises  from 
the  ashes  with  new  and  brighter  light,  age  after  age. 
If  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  could  kill  the  soul  of 
man's  highest  faith  and  hope,  it  would  have  been 
done  long  before  this  day. 

The  faith  of  Christian  people  was  never  stronger 
than  it  is  today  and  it  never  was  so  well  founded  in 
understanding  and  experience  as  at  the  present  time. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  to  reassure  us,  we  have 
the  fact  that  the  world  and  Christian  ideals  have 
survived  so  many  terrible  wars  in  the  long  history 
of  civilization.  The  hundred-year  war  in  Europe 
and  the  thirty-year  war  did  not  destroy  the  soul  of 
man  and  the  deep  faith  of  his  heart  in  mercy  and 
love.  Moreover,  this  faith  has  more  practical  sup- 
ports and  resources  than  ever  before.     The  early 
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Christians  had  little  in  the  world  around  them  to 
furnish  evidence  that  they  were  right  and  to  provide 
instrumentalities  and  agencies  on  their  side. 

The  vast  power  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  was 
against  them.  But  today,  the  Christian  sees  about 
him  many  helpers  of  his  cause.  There  are  millions 
of  professing  Christians.  There  is  better  under- 
standing of  democracy,  and  more  appreciation  of  its 
usefulness  and  capacity  for  development.  There  is 
more  realization  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  war. 

There  is  a  poem  called  "Hammer  and  Anvil"  by 
Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  which  I  read  to  enforce  my 
meditation  this  morning.  The  theme  of  the  poem  is : 
"Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands,  your  hammers 
break,  God's  anvil  stands." 

Look  forth  and  tell  me  what  they  do 

On  life's  broad  field,  oh,  still  they  fight. 
The  false  forever  with  the  true. 

The  wrong  forever  with  the  right. 
And  still  God's  faithful  ones,  as  men 

Who  hold  a  fortress  strong  and  high, 
Cry  out  in  confidence  again, 

And  find  a  comfort  in  the  cry : 
"Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands. 

Your  hammers  break,  God's  anvil  stands." 

Oh,  many  a  time  has  this  vain  world 

Essayed  to  thwart  the  mighty  plan. 
Its  fleets  and  armies  have  been  hurled 

Against  the  common  rights  of  man. 
But  wrecked  Armadas,  Waterloos, 

Empires  abandoned  to  decay. 
Proclaim  the  truth  they  did  not  choose — 
What  broken  hammers  strew  the  way? 
Though  all  the  world  together  bands 

To  smite  it,  still  the  anvil  stands. 

Thou  knowest  that  thy  cause  is  just? 
Then  rest  in  that ;  thy  cause  is  sure. 
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Letter  from  Judge  C.  S.  Lobingser 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My  dear  Dr.  Ames : 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  the  SCROLL 
which  followed  it  with  its  interesting  contents.  If 
you  happen  to  have  any  extra  copies  I  would  like 
at  least  one  of  the  March  number  for  Mr.  Cobb,  who, 
I  know,  would  be  interested  in  it. 

After  leaving  China  I  came  to  Washington  and 
entered  the  Department  of  Justice.  Later  I  was  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Cuba  and  spent  part  of  one  winter  in  Ha- 
vana. After  that  I  served  as  Special  Counsel  for  the 
Government  before  the  U.S. -Mexican  Claims  Com- 
mission and  when  this  Commission  was  organized, 
some  seven  years  ago,  I  was  offered  the  post  of  Sen- 
ior Trial  Examiner,  to  conduct  hearings  for  the 
Commission.  As  a  continuation  of  my  judicial  work 
the  place  interested  me  and  I  have  held  it  ever  since. 
In  August,  if  I  continue,  I  shall  have  served  29  years 
with  Uncle  Sam.  Owing,  however,  to  pending  legis- 
lation affecting  retirement,  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
longer  I  shall  remain. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  these  years  I  have  been 
teaching  law,  first  at  the  National  University  and 
lately  at  the  American  University  here,  where  I  have 
been  trying  to  build  up  a  chair,  and  I  have  for  some 
years  been  writing  on  legal  topics  for  various  Year 
Books  (including  the  Britannica)  so  as  to  have 
something  worth  while  to  do  after  I  retire  from  the 
government.  For  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life 
and  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  idleness.  My 
health  seems  normal  (I  have  a  medical  check  each 
year)  and  I  feel  that  I  can  do  more  and  better  work 
now  than  ever. 

I  am  conscious  of  no  fundamental  change  in  my 
religion  since  we  were  in  closer  contact.     When  I 
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came  here  to  live  I  looked  around  for  a  Disciples' 
church  which  might  be  congenial ;  but  I  did  not  find 
it.  The  churches  here,  of  all  denominations,  appear 
too  close  to  the  fundamentalist  south  to  be  very 
liberal.  That  includes  even  the  Unitarian,  whose 
minister,  now  nearing  76,  is  quite  conservative.  In- 
deed his  sermons  appear  to  me  little  more  than  re- 
fined orihodoxy.  After  attending  there  occasionally, 
I  was  asked  to  speak  before  the  then  one  adult  class 
of  the  Church  school  on  China.  I  spoke  on  its  re- 
ligions— particularly  Buddhism — and  when  they 
found  I  was  interested  in  Comparative  Religion 
they  asked  me  to  lead  a  class  in  that  subject.  I  was 
not  very  sanguine  of  making  it  interesting  to  a  large 
number,  but  I  finally  consented.  The  class  is  now  in 
its  fifth  year  and  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. The  members  come  from  various  denomina- 
tions and  I  have  no  other  official  connection  with 
All  Souls'  Church ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in 
Washington  where  such  a  class  would  be  appropri- 
ate. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  the  fact  that  the  school 
where  I  hold  forth  on  Sundays  was  founded  by  Uni- 
tarians has  no  more  significance  to  me  than  that  the 
American  University,  where  I  teach  on  week  days, 
was  founded  by  Methodists,  or  that  your  University 
was  founded  by  Baptists.  In  other  words  I  wish  to 
forestall  any  misconceptions  from  either  of  the 
above  connections,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand. 


Notes 

President  E.  M.  Waits  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity is  retiring  after  twenty-five  years  of  notable 
service.  The  endowment  fund  has  grown  from 
$100,000  to  $3,600,000.  Total  assets  are  now  six  mil- 
lions. More  than  2300  students  are  now  enrolled. 
There  are  86  members  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Sadler  goes  from  his  pastorate  in  Austin,  Texas,  to 
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become  the  new  President.  He  has  wide  experience 
in  academic  life  as  a  student,  teacher,  and  adminis- 
trator. He  was  Dean  of  Lynchburg  College  for  sev- 
eral years.  May  he  also  serve  25  years  as  fruitful 
as  those  of  President  Waits. 

The  Church  of  the  Disciples  (Unitarian)  in  Bos- 
ton recently  celebrated  its  IQOth  anniversary.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  the  first  pastor,  served  47  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Gordon  Ames  who 
served  22  years.  Abraham  M.  Rihbany  was  pastor 
for  27  years. 

The  Pastors'  Institute  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  held  for  two  weeks  beginning  July  28, 
1941.  The  chief  lecturers  will  be  Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland. 
Copies  of  the  complete  program  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest. For  several  years  there  have  been  a  hundred 
or  more  Disciples  in  attendance.  The  Disciples  top 
the  registration  lists. 

The  Campbell  Institute  program,  July  28-August 
1,  has  been  prepared  by  our  efficient  President,  A.  C. 
Brooks,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  There  are  many  impor- 
tant problems  before  the  Disciples  today  which  need 
careful  thought  and  intelligent  discussion.  The  In- 
stitute seeks  understanding  and  leaves  action  to 
other  agencies  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Important  books  of  the  day:  Morrison's,  What  Is 
Christianity?;  Haydon's,  Biography  of  the  Gods; 
R.  B.  Cattell's,  Psychology  and  the  Religious  Quest; 
Niebuhr's,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man;  Au- 
brey's, Man's  Search  for  Himself ;  Rail's,  Christiani- 
ty; Elliott's,  Can  Religious  Education  Be  Christian?; 
Hartshorne's,  Man's  Vision  of  God. 


I  am  convinced  that  more  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  read  the  Christian  Standard.  It  does 
not  cost  much  and  it  often  shows  what  is  the  matter. 
"We"  also  edit  some  of  it  indirectly !  Ed. 
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Secretary-Treasurer's  Page 

B7J  A.  T.  DeGroot 
Gentle  Reader: 

If  you  have  paid  your  dues  for  1940-41  you  may 
skip  the  epistle  which  I  now  and  here  indite  to  "dem 
debbils,  de  delinquents"  (translation  provided  for 
one  Scroll  cover  and  $2)  : — 

My  dear  un-fiscal  Fellow :  "Once  in  a  while  a  man 
hungers  for  a  fact,  a  whole,  unimpaired  fact."  So 
says  Victor  Murdock  in  his  book  Constantinople. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CI  now  has  its  best  oppor- 
tunity in  a  decade  to  end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.    Here  are  some  dues  income  figures: 
Year  Received 

1934-35 $259.25 

1935-36 246.98 

1936-37 271.20 

1937-38 469.28 

1938-39 520.00 

1939-40 571.84 

To  date,    1940-41 624.00 

Does  that  last  figure  look  good  ?  Of  course  it  does ! 
But  we  started  out  with  a  deficit  from  last  year  (we 
didn't  do  any  borrowing  last  year,  but  carried  over 
a  deficit)  of  $159.91.  To  cover  that  deficit  and  thus 
give  us  a  ttvo  years'  balanced  budget  I  must  get  $225 
in  dues  by  July  15th.  It  can  be  done.  You  owe  part 
of  it. 

If  you  can't  pay  the  regular  $2  dues,  send  $1.  Send 
50c.  Send  a  flitch  of  bacon,  a  crock  of  "presarved 
turnips,"  or  a  chicken ;  at  least,  send  a  feather — that 
v/ould  tickle  the  printer! 

Anxiously  yours, 

Those  who  skipped  the  portion  above  may  resume 
reading  here. 

A  good  report  awaits  you  at  the  Annual  Institute, 
July  28-August  1.  The  questions  is,  will  it  be  good 
enough  ? 
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Next  Autumn,  Deo  volente,  we  shall  conduct  a 
membership  campaign.  Aim:  an  Institute  of  1,000 
members!  I  insist  that  the  Disciples  are  essentially 
an  alert,  reasonable,  American  people.  The  CI 
trinitarian  program  of  "fellowship,  scholarship,  and 
spiritual  life"  is  tailor  made  to  the  Disciple  mind. 
An  interested  (dues  paying)  membership  of  1,000 
church  leaders  who  want  to  be  as  intelligent  in  their 
religion  as  they  are  in  diet  and  world  affairs  is  what 
we  ought  to  expect  of  this  Movement  right  away. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  as  a  poetic  climax  to  an- 
other volume  of  the  Scroll's  Fiscality  Department, 
I  bequeath  to  you  Paul  Rains'  immortal  classic  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  following  (otherwise  blank — 
but  which  would  be  worse?)  space — 

I  was  feelin'  happy  like. 

No  bills  were  fallin'  due; 

All  the  world  was  looking  brite 

Until  I  heard  from  you. 

Then  your  dun  reminded  me 

What  any  liberal  knew: 

A  broad  outlook  will  count  no  cost ; 

Misers  hold  a  narrow  view ! 


My  program  has  left  me  no  time  to  devote  to  cur- 
rent panaceas.  I  have  felt  that  my  hearers  needed 
a  quantum  of  information,  interpretation,  and  a 
grasp  of  principles  and  ideals  to  which  they  can 
anchor,  and  on  which  they  can  feed  in  days  of  stress 
and  uncertainty  such  as  they  are  passing  through, 
and  are  destined  to  face  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  The  verities  of  life  are  not  new,  and  many  of 
the  things  they  have  clung  to  as  verities  have  proved 
to  be  husks  rather  than  food  through  having  led 
them  into  strife  rather  than  into  peace  and  good 
will. 

G.  D,  Edwards. 
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Vol.  XXXIX.       SEPTEMBER,  1941  No.  1 

Disciples  of  Christ  —  Whither 
Bound? 

A.  C.  Brooks,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

In  a  free,  democratic,  congregational  church  such 
as  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  there  will  be  conser- 
vatives, dogmatists,  liberals  and  radicals,  but  the 
tragedy  of  this  fact  is  the  insistence  of  each  that 
all  the  rest  come  over  to  his  view.  This  is  unrea- 
sonable and  impracticable.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
and  normal  that  we  see  differently  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. If  we  all  agreed  perfectly  on  every  subject 
this  would  be  a  terribly  monotonous  and  uninter- 
esting world.  Even  in  religion  we  can  and  should 
have  differences  of  opinion.  Divergencies  of  opin- 
ion are  healthful  and  stimulating.  These  divergen- 
cies should  begin  from  a  common  point.  In  the 
Christian  religion  that  common  point  is  Christ. 
About  his  spirit  of  truth  our  opinions  and  our  loyal- 
ties should  converge.  This  offers  promise  to  the 
healing  of  our  divisions.  The  pioneer  fathers  be- 
lieved in  this  method  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
our  divisions.  They  subscribed  to  "voluntary  com- 
promise and  good  natured  accommodation"  in  con- 
verging their  opinions  and  practices  in  Christ.  A 
willingness  to  grant  opponents  the  right  to  private 
judgments  is  a  necessary  starting-point  in  the 
bridging  of  denominaional  sectarianism. 

Among  the  propositions  set  forth  by  Thomas 
Campbell  as  suggestive  of  methods  of  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  divided  church  we  mention  one : 
"That  although  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth 
must  necessarily  exist  in  particular  and  distinct  so- 
cieties, locally  separate  one  from  another ;  yet  there 
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ought  to  be  no  schisms,  no  uncharitable  divisions 
among  them.  They  ought  to  receive  each  other  as 
Christ  Jesus  hath  also  received  them  to  the  glory 
of  God.  And  for  this  purpose,  they  ought  all  to 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  to  mind  and  speak  the  same 
things  and  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  the  same  judgment." 

It  was  for  the  realization  of  this  that  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  came  into  existence  some  forty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  in  this  particular  field  that  the  In- 
stitute has  functioned  most  effectively  and  advan- 
tageously. The  Institute,  made  up  of  ministers, 
teachers  and  laymen  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
was  organized  in  1896  with  fourteen  charter  mem- 
bers. Today  we  have  more  than  six  hundred  mem- 
bers with  the  enrolment  gradually  increasing.  The 
simple  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  "to  promote 
scholarship,  friendship  and  the  religious  life."  The 
value  of  that  purpose  is  evident  to  every  true  Dis- 
ciple. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  progress,  stability, 
and  respectability  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  rests 
heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute. I  believe  our  aims  are  congenial  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  spirit  of  the  Campbells.  Thomas  and  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  charter 
members  of  the  Institute  had  they  been  living  when 
the  Institute  was  organized.  Were  they  living  to- 
day I  am  sure  our  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  DeGroot, 
would  have  no  trouble  keeping  them  fiscal.  They 
would  have  been  even  more  effective  had  they  such 
an  agency  through  which  to  work.  We  have,  there- 
fore, at  our  disposal  today,  a  potential  power  in  the 
Institute  which  is  capable  of  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibilities for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  let  us  not 
be  blind  to  our  own  defects  and  short-comings.  The 
Institute  tends  to  get  into  ruts.  We  are  not  reach- 
ing all  of  our  men  as  we  should.    We  tend  to  de- 
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pend  upon  certain  ones  for  our  programs  and  Scroll 
articles.  We  do  not  champion  with  consistency,  the 
ideals  that  brought  us  into  existence.  It  might 
serve  us  well  now  and  then  to  re-evaluate  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  service  to  the  Brotherhood.  We  have  a 
mission  that  is  particularly  important  today. 

There  is  great  and  urgent  need  for  some  earnest 
adventures  in  understanding  and  brotherhood.  The 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  the  viewpoint  and  the  mes- 
sage that  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  world  needs.  It  is 
the  viewpoint  and  message  proclaimed  by  Jesus  that 
his  followers  may  all  be  one  as  he  and  the  Father 
are  one.  We  have  proclaimed  down  through  the 
years  that  one  is  our  teacher  and  all  men  are 
brethren.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  more  force- 
ful preaching  and  practicing  of  that  message.  The 
church  needs  it.  The  world  needs  it.  Statesmen 
are  ready  to  follow  that  kind  of  leadership.  Camp- 
bell Institute  members  should  take  the  lead  in  help- 
ing to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  world  order 
based  upon  mutual  good  will  and  fellowship,  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  a  genuine  appreciative  under- 
standing. The  lack  of  this  has  produced  our  pres- 
ent world  disorder.  We  have  a  world  responsibil- 
ity as  Christians.  We  need  to  create  within  our 
local  churches  a  sense  of  world  responsibility. 

If  a  large  share  in  the  making  of  world-minded 
Christians  is  not  the  mission  of  the  Disciples  then 
I  am  disillusioned  about  our  mission.  A  vindica- 
tion of  our  right  to  existence  will  be  determined 
by  the  progress  we  make  in  helping  to  unite  the 
world.  Our  beginning  must  be  within  our  own  fel- 
lowship. Unless  the  church  can  unite  in  spirit  it 
need  not  even  think  in  terms  of  world  unity.  Ad- 
ventures toward  world  reconciliation  are  premised 
upon  church  reconciliation.  If  this  be  not  the  goal 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  then,  should  we  not  be 
asking  ourselves  with  deep  concern,  "Disciples  of 
Christ— Whither  Bound?" 
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"Unity  — What  Kind?" 

Carl  N.  Barnette,  Cynthia,  Ky. 

Not  Institutional  Unity.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
want  a  unity  based  on  standardization  of  doctrine, 
creeds  or  common  methods  of  worship.  We  do  not 
want  unity  that  is  institutionalized.  Before  the 
separation  of  the  Disciples  from  the  Baptists  about 
1830,  the  ideal  and  idea  of  unity  was  more  of  a 
movement  with  which  members  of  existing 
churches  could  identify  themselves  without  detach- 
ing themselves  from  their  own  churches.  There 
was  no  contradiction  betv/een  the  ideal  of  the 
movement  and  actual  practice.  Union  was  to  be 
attained  by  a  gradual  evolution  and  all  churches 
were  recognized  as  being  Christian  without  reser- 
vations. All  organization  was  for  the  sake  of 
union;  it  was  the  instrument  of  the  ideal.  After 
the  separation  when  a  new  apolegetic  had  to  be 
built  up  and  the  movement  was  outside  the  church, 
so  to  speak,  when  the  tendency  became  almost  ir- 
resistable  to  identify  the  churches  of  the  New 
Movement  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  was  easy 
for  the  ideal  of  unity  to  be  exploited  for  the  sake  of 
the  organization  and  thus  this  movement  for  the 
unity  of  all  Churches  became  more  or  less  institu- 
tionalized. 

Belonging  to  the  same  congregation,  wearing  a 
common  name,  having  common  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices regarding  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  unity  anymore  than  when  a 
man  and  woman  marry,  raise  a  family,  live  under 
the  same  roof,  eat  the  same  food,  live  on  the  same 
budget,  they  have  unity.  I  know  families  where 
outwardly  unity  exists,  but  there  is  no  unity  with- 
in. Furthermore,  I  know  of  Churches,  congrega- 
tions and  communions  that  live  under  a  common 
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name,  report  to  the  same  year  Book,  attend  the 
same  conventions,  believe  more  or  less  alike  in  cer- 
tain doctrines,  creeds  of  the  Church — but  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  unity  that  makes  for  harmony, 
peace  and  co-operation  in  the  Christian  enterprise. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  where  I  minister,  a  woman  who  went  into 
the  Catholic  church  with  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage.  She  had  formerly  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Disciple  Church.  She  came  to  my  study 
one  Sunday  morning  and  said  "but  I  just  can't  be 
Catholic,  there  is  no  use  trying  any  longer."  Here 
was  everything  else  but  unity ;  still,  she  and  her 
husband  belonged  to  the  same  institution.  I  believe 
that  it  is  good  for  families  to  be  united  in  their 
church  relationships  if  possible,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  institution  does  not 
mean  unity. 

A  unity  of  attitude  is  the  great  essential.  This 
does  not  call  for  uniformity  of  thought  or  belief,  but 
it  means  that  there  may  be  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  that  really  unites. 
In  reality  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of 
unity  we  desire,  or  how  it  may  be  attained;  the 
real  problem  is  how  to  persuade  ourselves  and 
others  to  live  according  to  the  spirit  our  common 
beliefs  imply  and  demand.  Suppose,  for  example, 
all  Christian  people  lived  according  to  the  golden 
rule  and  exemplified  the  spirit  of  non-retaliation 
:aught  by  Christ  in  the  principle  of  the  second-mile, 
)r  practiced  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  the  Good 
Samaritan;  such  living  would  do  much  to  create 
ittitudes  of  real  and  lasting  unity. 

I  saw  on  the  black-board  in  a  College  classroom, 
lot  long  ago  these  lines:  "We  have  agreed  to  dif- 
fer, we  have  resolved  to  love,  we  have  united  to 
ierve."  Such  an  attitude  will  help  us  to  free  our- 
selves from  prejudice  and  intolerance  and  will  point 
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us  in  the  direction  we  must  g-o  in  our  quest  for  a 
United  Christendom. 

We  are  admonished  in  the  New  Testament  to 
have  the  same  mind  in  us  which  was  in  Christ,  and 
we  are  reminded  that  we  are  none  of  his  unless  we 
possess  his  spirit.  Most  of  us  have  been  present 
at  "Christian"  gatherings  where  the  spirit  of 
Christ  was  very  obviously  lacking.  Such  experi- 
ences have  sent  us  away  further  divided  and  often 
disgusted  with  one  another.  Those  who  have  made 
lasting  contributions  to  unity  have  had  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  The  beloved  Peter  Ainslie,  whose  well 
known  expression,  "The  equality  of  all  Christians 
before  God,"  made  an  unforgetable  contribution  to 
this  cause  because  of  his  passion  for  unity  and  be- 
cause of  his  great  spirit.  Many  who  knew  him  re- 
member that  he  often  faced  very  trying  circum- 
stances in  his  efforts  to  bring  all  Christian  people 
together,  but  his  Christian  spirit  and  attitude  to- 
ward those  who  differed  with  him  always  enabled 
him  to  "press  on  toward  his  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus",  to  the  end  "that  they  all  might  be  one." 

Dr.  Willett,  writing  for  the  Christian  Evangelist 
of  September  14,  1939,  says  of  Dr.  James  M.  Phil- 
putt;  quote,  "No  man  of  this  generation  gave  a 
more  constant  and  more  challenging  message  on  be- 
half of  Christian  unity  nor  one  more  needed  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  whose  outstanding  task  in  the 
world  is  the  proclamation  of  Christian  unity  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  unity  by  recognition  of 
the  universal  equality  of  the  people  of  God".  He 
is  here  bearing  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
unity  of  spirit.  When  problems  that  might  prove 
divisive  arise,  as  they  inevitably  will,  it  will  be 
possible  to  disagree  and  at  the  same  time  be  united 
if  we  have  the  Christian  attitude,  the  Christian 
spirit. 

The  Attitude  of  Love.     It  is  almost  trite  to  say 
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that  we  desire  a  unity  where  love  is  the  binding 
tie.  But  on  careful  thought  we  know  that  love  is 
the  basic  element  in  unity.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Christian  people  in  the  various  churches  to  be  re- 
conciled to  one  another,  or  merely  to  tolerate 
one  another,  there  must  be  appreciation  and  positive 
love  for  one  another  and  for  all  humanity.  To  love 
God  with  our  whole  being  and  to  love  our  fellow- 
man,  all  men,  as  we  love  ourselves;  yes,  to  love 
as  Christ  loved  us  would  certainly  go  a  long  way 
toward  breaking  down  all  barriers  that  exist  in  our 
present  civilization  and  which  are  constantly  get- 
ting us  into  trouble.  Such  love  is  both  essential  and 
desirable  in  working  out  the  kind  of  unity  which  I 
believe  Christ  himself  desires.  Well,  do  I  remem- 
ber, as  a  very  young  minister,  the  message  on  love 
delivered  at  the  International  Convention  at  Mem- 
phis, by  Dr.  Edgar  Dewitt  Jones.  It  just  about 
saved  the  Convention  for  me,  for  as  many  of  you 
will  remember  the  spirit  manifested  by  many  speak- 
ers, the  general  attitude  and  atmosphere  was  cer- 
tainly not  always  charged  with  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good-will.  Dr.  Jones'  simple,  bjeautiful  and 
magnificent  presentation  of  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  First  Corinthians  was  like  a  great  calm.  It 
pointed  to  "unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Dr.  James  Moffatt  in  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  brings  us  this  description  of  love.  "Love 
is  very  patient,  very  kind,  love  knows  no  jealousy, 
love  makes  no  parade,  gives  itself  no  airs,  is  never 
rude,  never  selfish,  never  irritated,  never  resentful ; 
love  is  never  glad  when  others  go  wrong,  love  is 
gladdened  by  goodness,  always  slow  to  expose,  al- 
ways eager  to  believe  the  best,  always  hopeful,  al- 
ways patient.  Love  never  disappears." 

The  Attitude  of  Absolute  Freedom.  Who  has  the 
right  to  dictate  to  another  what  he  must  believe, 
what   he   must   practice,   how   he   must   worship? 
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Protestants  have  often  spoken  of  the  "priesthood  of 
believers"  and  then  have  proceeded  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  priests.  Like  the  disciples  of  old  we 
have  forbidden  others  to  do  certain  deeds  in  the 
name  of  Christ  because  they  did  not  do  it  our  v^ay, 
or  because  they  did  not  belong  to  our  crowd.  Most 
of  us  are  willing  to  claim  freedom  for  ourselves, 
but  are  not  always  consistent  in  granting  freedom 
to  others.  In  reality  it  seems  strange  indeed  that 
we  should  require  others  to  believe,  or  practice,  or 
worship  as  we  do  and  at  the  same  time  insist  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  creeds  or  hold  to  the  legalistic 
conception  of  religion.  Our  forefathers  believed  that 
Christ  was  the  foundation  and  that  each  man  must 
build  upon  the  foundation,  not  according  to  the 
prescribed  plans  of  an  institution  but  as  their  own 
conscience  led  them.  This  attitude  of  freedom  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential  if  the  forces  of  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  united.  We  have  the  right  to  form 
groups  to  protest  against  uniformity  and  to  further 
our  own  convictions;  we  have  the  right  to  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  to  follow  the  light  that  we  discover 
in  all  our  associations,  so  long  as  we  grant  perfect 
freedom  to  all  others  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges we  take  for  ourselves.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  be  indifferent  toward  our  differences ; 
rather  it  would  call  us  to  a  sympathetic  study  of 
the  reasons  underlying  these  differences  and  would 
bring  us  closer  together  whether  an  agreement  was 
reached  or  not.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  a 
mutual  enrichment  as  a  result  of  such  study. 

The  Attitude  of  Co-operation  and  Fellowship. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  so  much  an  attitude 
of  competition  among  Christian  people  as  there 
once  was,  we  are  not  yet  as  co-operative  as  we  could 
be;  and  among  some  there  is  actual  competition. 
All  selfishness,  enmity,  jealousy,  pride,  and  ugliness 
of  spirit  must  somehow  be  rooted  out,  not  only  from 
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the  other  fellow  but  from  ourselves.  This  can  be 
done  only  as  we  fellowship  together,  work  together 
for  a  common  cause,  realizing  that  all  have  some- 
thing to  share  and  that  no  one  knows  all  the  truth. 
If  one  enters  into  such  fellowship  with  the  spirit  of 
humility,  seeking  the  truth  with  others  for  an  un- 
selfish pui*pose,  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  whole 
fellowship  is  enriched  by  contributions  made  by 
each  group. 

Someone  has  said,  "If  we  could  get  religion  like 
a  Baptist,  experience  it  like  a  Methodist,  be  posi- 
tive about  it  like  a  Disciple,  be  proud  of  it  like  an 
Episcopalian,  pay  for  it  like  a  Presbyterian,  propo- 
gate  it  like  an  Adventist,  and  enjoy  it  like  a  negro 
— that  would  be  some  religion." 

A  Unity  Based  on  Prayer.  Christian  unity  must 
come  about  through  prayer  rather  than  by  argu- 
ment; by  prayer  rather  than  by  intellectual  formu- 
lations and  agreements  with  reference  to  beliefs, 
practices  and  organizations.  "A  prayer  in  its  simp- 
lest definition,"  said  Phillip  Brooks,  **is  merely  a 
wish  turned  Godward."  There  are  many  such 
prayers  for  the  unity  of  all  Christian  people  in  the 
world  today.  This  is  indeed  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope.  Prayer  helps  us  to  be  aware  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  it  keeps  us  humble,  it  clarifies  our 
purpose,  it  disciplines  our  lives  in  thought,  attitude 
and  action  toward  our  fellowman.  It  is  difficult  to 
really  pray  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  wrong 
spirit  toward  others  whom  we  recognize  as  Chris- 
tians. If  we  have  the  right  spirit  we  shall  desire  a 
unity  that  makes  us  one  in  self -giving,  in  service 
to  all  humanity.  True  prayer  has  a  tendency  to  dim 
and  make  insignificant  our  differences  of  opinion 
and  to  unite  us  in  spirit  as  we  aspire  to  the  great- 
ness of  "being  servant  of  all." 

Prayer  gives  us  power  for  unity.  In  our  own 
weaknesses,  or  in  our  own  strength,  we  need  the 
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attitude  of  believing  prayer  which  binding  us  close 
to  God  inevitably  binds  us  to  our  fellow  Christians 
and  to  all  mankind.  It  keeps  our  eyes  upon  the  im- 
portant issues  involved  in  unity  and  helps  us  to 
minimize  decisive  issues.  Prayer  helps  us  to  seek 
to  know  and  be  willing  to  do  God's  will — it  is  men's 
wills  that  divide.  Prayer  makes  us  willing  to  sub- 
mit our  wills  to  his. 


Our  Vice-President,  Harold  Lunger,  has  given  us 
an  interesting  and  moving  account  of  his  first  ten 
years  in  the  ministry.  Educated  at  Hiram  and  Yale, 
he  brought  to  his  pastorates  a  mind  and  heart  ready 
to  profit  by  close  association  with  the  people  of  his 
parishes.  The  success  he  has  had  and  the  love  and 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people  are  the 
evidences  of  his  qualities  and  devotion.  That  he 
has  looked  into  the  deeper  strains  of  our  social  or- 
der and  yet  with  a  chastened  optimism  will  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  read  his  observations  on  the 
decade  just  gone.  What  an  interesting  experience 
he  will  have  in  the  decades  to  come ! 


It  was  the  wise  and  practical  thing  to  reelect  our 
Treasurer  who  has  done  his  work  so  well  and  so 
persuasively  that  the  last  year  has  been  the  best 
financially,  as  well  as  otherwise,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  45  years.  How  can  any  one  resist  his 
appeals  and  his  vision  for  the  Institute? 


Mrs.  Adelaide  Ames  Schade  is  a  psychologist  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools.  One  day  she  gave  an 
intelligence  test  to  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  and  told 
him  when  it  was  over  that  he  had  done  very  well. 
The  next  day  the  assistant  principal  met  the  boy 
in  the  hall  and  said,  "Hello,  Billy,  how  are  you 
getting  along."  "Fine,"  said  Billy,  "they  gave  me 
a  test  for  insanity  and  found  I  was  supernatural!" 
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Preaching  Through  A  Decade 

Harold  L.  Lunger 

To  Timothy,  Paul  wrote:  "I  thank  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord  who  has  given  me  the  strength  for  it  for 
thinking  me  trustworthy  and  putting  me  into  his 
service,"  Today,  ten  years  after  my  own  ordination 
(June  7,  1931),  I  am  thankful  for  those  influences 
of'  home,  church  and  school  which  led  me  into  the 
Christian  ministry. 

My  first  sermon  (of  sorts)  was  preached  in  a 
little  country  church  at  Lungerville,  Pa.,  July  29, 
1928,  just  a  few  weeks  after  I  graduated  from 
High  School.  In  June,  1929,  at  the  close  of  my 
Freshman  year  at  Hiram  College  I  entered  upon 
two  student  pastorates  at  Braceville  and  Bazetta, 
Ohio.  In  June,  1931,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  my 
ordination,  while  still  a  student,  I  started  preaching 
for  the  Wooster  Avenue  Church  of  Christ,  Akron, 
Ohio,  continuing  there  one  year  as  a  student  and 
four  as  a  resident  minister.  The  last  three  years 
of  this  time  I  was  taking  part-time  work  at  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Theology.  From  September  1936 
to  February  1939  I  served  the  Union  Church,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  while  attending  Yale  University 
Divinity  School.  From  March  1939  I  have  been 
your  minister  at  Austin  Blvd.  Christian  Church, 
Oak  Park.  During  these  years  I  have  preached  868 
sermons  in  the  setting  of  a  formal  worship  service, 
besides  innumerable  "sermons"  before  other  church 
and  community  groups  on  other  occasions. 

What  a  decade  it  has  been!  Three  things  in  par- 
ticular characterize  it.  First,  it  has  been  a  decade 
of  ever-deepening  crisis.  At  the  beginning,  the  eco- 
nomic debacle  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  We 
thought  things  were  bad  in  1931,  but  worse  was 
yet  to  come.    Some  milestones  along  the  way  were 
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the  RFC,  the  bonus  march  to  Washington,  the  bank 
holiday,  the  New  Deal,  and  the  proliferation  of  al- 
phabetical agencies.  Yet  the  poor  and  unemployed 
remained  always  with  us.  Some  are  inclined  today 
to  assume  that  the  economic  crisis  is  over.  It  is 
not.  Our  armament  jag  has  merely  served  as  an 
"escape."  At  Chautauqua  in  1936,  President  Roose- 
velt had  some  realistic  things  to  say  about  the 
"fool's  gold"  of  war  profits.  At  Buenos  Aires  in 
December  of  that  year  he  declared  that  vast  re- 
armament programs  give  rise  only  to  "false  em- 
ployment," warning  that  nations  that  rearm  "face 
the  day  .  .  .  when  an  unsound  economy,  like  a  house 
of  cards,  will  fall  apart."  So  the  economic  crisis 
is  with  us  at  the  end,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade,  though  it  is  overshadowed  for  the 
moment  by  the  international  crisis. 

This,  too,  was  brewing  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ten-year  period,  in  the  desparate  straits  of  the 
"have-not  nations."  Barring  a  last-minute  repent- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  satiated  democracies,  war 
was  almost  inevitable  from  the  time  of  the  sabotage 
of  the  London  Economic  Conference  in  1932.  In 
February  1933  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany. 
From  then  on  the  tempo  accelerated  rapidly.  There 
followed  in  rapid  succession  the  reoccupation  of  the 
Rhineland,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  China,  Austria, 
Munich,  Poland,  and  the  other  catastrophic  events 
down  to  the  present  moment. 

On  two  fronts,  then,  this  decade  has  been  a  period 
of  ever-deepening  crisis,  economic  and  interna- 
tional. 

It  has  been,  in  the  second  place,  a  decade  of 
moral  confusion.  In  Marc  Connelly's  Green  Pas- 
tures, the  Angel  Gabriel  says  to  de  Lawd:  "Every- 
thing nailed  down  is  comin'  loose."  This  is  a  pretty 
apt  description  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
last  ten  years.   There  has  been  a  shocking  and  dis- 
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concerting    "transvaluation    of    values"    in    many- 
realms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  if  a  man  had  a 
quart  of  liquor  in  his  possession  he  was  likely  to 
be  arrested — unless  he  had  enough  gold  to  buy  his 
freedom.  At  the  end,  nobody  would  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  whiskey,  but  if  he  still  had  the  gold 
coins  he  would  be  subject  to  arrest  and  perhaps 
imprisonment. 

The  effect  of  the  depression  on  traditional  stand- 
ards was  indicated  in  1931  at  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania 
when  the  president  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railroad  de- 
clared frankly  that  if  he  were  an  unemployed  man 
with  a  family  "I  would  steal  before  I  would  starve." 

At  the  opening  of  the  decade  preachers  and 
teachers,  parents  and  even  politicians  were  talking 
about  the  folly  and  sin  of  war.  As  a  nation  we 
were  rebuking  ourselves  for  permitting  ourselves  to 
be  led  into  the  fiasco  of  the  World  War.  Pacifism 
was  popular ;  peace  sentiments  were  everywhere  ap- 
plauded. I  recall  how  many  times  I  was  called  upon 
to  repeat  essentially  pacifist  addresses  before  local 
and  state  meetings  of  church  groups,  service  clubs, 
and — yes,  even  the  American  Legion!  Now  all  that 
has  changed.  There  has  been  a  complete  trans- 
valuation  of  values  in  regard  to  war  and  peace. 
Today  many  feel  it  is  out  of  place  for  a  preacher 
even  in  his  pulpit  to  discuss  the  clear  implications 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  the  seventh  beatitude  should  be  re- 
phrased to  read:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  appeasers."  This  would  indeed 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
many  of  those  in  the  pews.  All  this  creates  a  terrific 
problem  for  youth,  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
hate  war,  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evil  and  futile  way 
of  trying  to  settle  international  disputes.    Now  the 
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signals  have  been  changed  on  them.  They  are  told 
that  war  is  right  and  noble,  that  it  is  the  only 
effective  way  of  defending  our  cherished  democracy. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  youth  is  perplexed  and  con- 
fused by  this  sudden  shift?  It  is  a  terrific  wrench 
for  one  brought  up  to  believe  that  war  is  sin  sud- 
denly to  find  himself  conscripted  and  in  the  army. 
Our  moral  confusion  is  also  illustrated  in  the  un- 
predictable reversals  in  judgment  brought  about  by 
considerations  of  power  politics.  We  have  long  been 
taught  to  respect  the  French,  as  staunch  champions 
of  democracy;  then  a  shift  in  the  international 
checkerboard  and  behold  we  are  told  we  must  de- 
spise the  French  as  traitors  to  democracy  and  dupes 
of  Hitler.  There  is  Finland.  One  year  we  are  giving 
money  and  clothing  to  aid  "the  noble  Finns,"  suffer- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  bolsheviks ;  the  next  we  are 
told  we  must  despise  them  for  resuming  their  war 
against  the  Russians  as  allies  of  Germany.  Then 
there  is  Russia.  We  smile  at  the  kinks  in  the  com- 
munist party  line  with  regard  to  American  foreign 
policy  as  it  seeks  to  adjust  itself  to  the  about-faces 
of  Russia  in  the  present  struggle  of  imperialisms. 
But  is  that  any  more  confusing  than  the  "demo- 
cratic line"  with  regard  to  Russia?  One  year  the 
democracies  are  wooing  Russia,  hoping  to  get  her 
into  the  Allied  camp ;  then  the  Russians  were  looked 
upon  as  essentially  democratic  in  spirit.  The  next 
year,  when  Russia  has  lined  up  with  Germany, 
there  is  a  complete  about  face,  and  nobody  can  say 
things  vile  enough  about  the  perfidious  Joe  Stalin. 
But  within  recent  weeks  the  wheel  has  spun  again, 
and  now  once  more  we  are  told  of  the  valiant  fight 
the  Russians  are  putting  up  in  defense  of  at  least 
some  of  the  four  freedoms;  and  our  nation  is  pre- 
paring to  give  every  aid  possible  to  Russia.  All  of 
this  is  very  confusing  to  say  the  least.  We  almost 
have  to  look  at  the  morning  paper  before  we  know 
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how  to  react  for  this  particular  day  towards  Rus- 
sia, the  Finns,  the  French,  etc.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  man  in  the  street  has  become  quite  cynical 
about  it  all.  What  can  he  believe?  What  or  who 
is  right?   Or  isn't  there  any  right? 

In  England  all  road  signs  have  been  taken  down, 
as  an  added  confusion  to  any  German  parachutists 
who  might  drop  on  British  soil.  In  the  moral  realm 
conditions  are  even  more  confusing  than  that.  The 
road  signs  are  being  changed  on  us  almost  daily, 
as  if  by  some  malicious  power.  Ours  has  indeed 
been  a  decade  of  moral  confusion,  which  has  seen 
in  so  many  areas  a  complete  "transvaluation  of 
values." 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  decade  has  been  a 
pervading  doubt  and  despair.  Many  have  come  to 
doubt  God,  that  he  should  permit  such  unspeakable 
evils,  such  devastating  suffering  to  continue  un- 
abated. The  easy-going  optimism  which  many  took 
for  religious  faith  in  the  lush  decade  of  the  20's 
has  been  shattered  by  events  of  the  30's.  Many  have 
nothing  to  which  they  can  hold,  nothing  on  which 
to  attempt  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

The  power  of  love,  the  practicability  of  our  Gos- 
pel has  come  in  for  considerable  doubt  and  cynicism. 
"It  is  nice,  if  it  would  only  work.  But  it  won't." 
That  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  even  of 
Christians.  There  has  been  a  relaxing  of  faith  in 
the  church:  for  its  failure  to  prevent  or  stop  the 
war,  to  terminate  the  depression,  to  clean  up  over 
night  evils  that  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  and 
way  of  life  of  those  who  criticize  the  church  for 
failure.  This,  then,  is  the  decade;  a  decade  of  ever- 
deepening  crisis  and  of  growing  moral  confusion, 
both  of  which  reflect  themselves  in  a  cancerous 
growth  of  doubt  and  despair. 

This  analysis  of  the  decade  seems  to  me  to  be 
important  for  our  subject,  because  no  one  preaches 
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in  a  vacuum.  Vital  preaching  is  always  addressed 
to  people  living  in  a  particular  situation.  It  was  so 
with  the  messages  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  Jesus 
and  the  apostles,  and  all  the  great  preachers  of 
history.  A  literary  critic  speaks  of  "poets  who 
wrestle  with  their  age."  It  should  be  so  with  min- 
isters. Like  Jacob  they  should  keep  wrestling  with 
the  problems  of  their  age  and  not  let  them  go  until 
they  have  wrung  a  blessing  from  them  for  them- 
selves and  their  hearers.  We  have  long  been  buying 
"dated  coffee."  Now  scores  of  things  are  dated.  To 
a  certain  extent  a  vital  sermon  must  also  be  dated, 
must  reveal  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of,  and 
speak  to  the  fears  and  yearnings  of  a  particular 
moment  in  the  experience  of  a  people. 

As  I  thumb  through  the  files,  I  find  that  many  of 
my  sermons  have  been  frankly  topical  in  nature, 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  Christian  conscience  in  the  course  of 
the  decade.  I  have  felt,  with  Scrooge,  in  Dickens' 
Christmas  Carol,  that  as  a  minister,  "My  business 
is  life."  I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  preaching 
as  broad  and  inclusive  as  life  itself,  to  touch  freely 
upon  timely  matters  of  economics,  social  and  moral 
welfare,  domestic  and  foreign  politics,  as  well  as 
the  more  timeless  matters  of  prayer  and  the  devo- 
tional life,  stewardship.  Christian  education,  the 
Bible,  missions,  churchmanship,  etc.  In  large  part, 
the  Scriptural  background  and  references  have 
come  from  books  of  the  Bible  that  reflect  con- 
ditions somewhat  similar  to  those  of  our  day:  the 
prophets,  the  Gospels,  the  early  chapters  of  Acts, 
and  Revelation.  I  have  tried  to  wrestle  with  the 
problems  of  the  decade  and  with  the  fundamental 
and  eternal  truths  of  Scripture,  and  then  to  preach 
sermons  that  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  might 
listen.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  how  feeble  these 
attempts  have  been;  but  whether  others  have  been 
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helped,  their  thinking  clarified,  their  faith  strength- 
ened, I  know  at  least  that  mine  has. 

I  have  felt  an  increasing  clarity  and  certainty  of 
conviction  through  this  decade,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  crisis  and  confusion  and  doubt  that  character- 
ized the  decade  itself.  I  am  reminded  of  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Madras  Conference:  "The  decade 
since  last  we  met  has  witnessed  the  progressive 
rending  of  the  fabric  of  humanity ;  it  has  witnessed 
an  increasing  unification  of  the  body  of  Christ."  So 
my  own  thought  and  faith  have  moved  against  the 
currents  of  the  decade  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
clarity  and  certainty  of  conviction.  I  am  much  more 
confident  today  whom  and  what  I  believe  than  I 
was  ten  years  ago.  I  will  have  time  only  to  indicate 
very  briefly  the  convictions  that  have  been  growing 
upon  me,  and  have  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  all 
of  my  preaching,  the  background  of  all  I  say  and  do. 

First  is  the  fact  of  moral  law.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  laws  of  spiritual  and  moral  life  that 
are  as  real  and  unchangeable  as  those  of  gravitation 
and  health.  These  laws  govern  the  personality  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  the  relations  of  man 
with  man,  group  with  group,  nation  with  nation. 
They  are  extremely  complex,  as  laws  of  human  be- 
havior are  always  more  complex  and  elusive  than 
those  of  atoms  and  chemical  elements;  many  of 
them  are  still  rather  vaguely  comprehended  by  man. 
But  I  am  confident  that  they're  there,  and  that  the 
basic  function  of  religion  is  to  discover  these  laws 
of  the  spirit  and  then  to  lead  men  to  live  by  them 
and  use  them  for  the  enrichment  of  personal  and 
social  life.  Until  we  do  that  we  will  keep  on  bump- 
ing our  heads  up  against  the  stone  walls  of  reality, 
wrecking  our  own  lives,  thwarting  the  lives  of 
others  about  us,  and  going  on  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
from  depression  to  depression,  and  from  war  to 
war.    As  I  look  back  over  the  files  I  find  several 
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sermons  whose  design  was  to  help  reveal  the  fact, 
and  something  of  the  nature,  of  moral  law.  If  I 
may  say  so,  I  believe  that  they  have  done  so  with 
increasing  effectiveness  because  my  own  under- 
standing has  been  steadily  growing  and  being 
strengthened.  E,  Stanley  Jones'  7s  the  Kingdom  of 
God  Realism?  (in  spite  of  many  short-comings)  is 
perhaps  the  best  popular  exposition  of  the  fact  of 
Moral  Law  that  I  know.  I  hope  many  more  of 
laymen  will  read  and  study  it.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  just  as  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of 
law  furnished  the  basis  for  all  the  marvelous  ad- 
vances of  the  natural  sciences  and  marked  the  tran- 
sition from  magic  to  science,  so  the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  law  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm 
will  make  possible  breath-taking  advances  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  abundant  life  for  each  and  all 
and  will  mark  the  transition  from  a  vague  and 
mystical  superstition  to  an  intelligent  and  practical 
religion. 

A  second  element  in  my  personal  creed  is  a  grow- 
ing respect  for  the  realism  of  Jesus  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  As  I  study 
the  way  man  is  made  to  work,  physically,  emo- 
tionally, intellectually,  spiritually,  my  respect  for 
Jesus  increases  day  by  day.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
knew  what  was  on  the  inside  of  man.  His  Gospel  is 
not  Utopian,  beyond  man,  but  sheer  realism.  It  is 
not  a  case  where  man  can  follow  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  if  he  wishes  or  neglect  them  if  he  prefers, 
without  its  making  much  difference  one  way  or  the 
other.  Rather  man  is  so  made  that  he  must  either 
follow  the  laws  of  his  moral  nature  (revealed  pre- 
eminently in  Jesus)  and  find  fulfilment  and  satis- 
faction, or  he  will  disregard  the  insights  of  Jesus 
and  find  life  growing  stale,  if  not  bitter  and  self- 
defeating.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  class  to  class,  nation  to  nation.   I  be- 
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lieve  Jesus  was  100^  right  about  the  futility  of 
violence,  about  the  folly  of  trying  to  use  Satan  to 
cast  out  Satan.  I  believe  that  until  we  come  around 
to  his  way,  and  put  up  our  swords  and  begin  to  love 
our  neighbors  and  our  enemies  as  we  do  ourselves, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  escape  the  inevitable  cycle 
of  war,  revenge,  bitterness,  rearmament  and  more 
war.  Perhaps  I  should  put  it  the  other  way  around : 
until  we  are  prepared  to  accept  Jesus'  teaching 
about  doing  unto  other  nations,  races  and  classes 
as  we  would  like  them  to  do  to  us,  until  we  start 
really  loving  our  enemies  we  will  find  ourselves 
again  and  again  in  situations  where  we  will  see  no 
other  way  out  than  to  take  up  arms  against  them. 
As  I  have  moved  toward  increasing  respect  for  the 
realism  of  Jesus,  both  in  his  repudiation  of  hatred 
and  violence  and  in  his  reliance  upon  the  golden 
rule  and  self-giving  love,  I  have  been  helped  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Quakers.  They  have 
helped  me  see  better  how  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
can  be  applied  both  in  social  tensions  of  our  times 
and  in  the  life  of  personal  devotion. 

A  third  conviction  that  has  been  growing  upon 
me  is  the  necessity  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
was  central  in  the  thinking  and  program  of  Jesus. 
The  Kingdom  in  Jewish  thought  was  basically  a 
new  social  order  on  earth.  Jesus  himself  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray:  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Much  of  the 
popular  religion  of  the  past  has  been  too  other- 
worldly, too  self-centered,  too  institutional.  Men 
have  been  more  concerned  about  saving  their  own 
souls  for  glory  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  or  building 
up  a  rich,  powerful  church,  than  in  giving  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  the  thirsty,  securing  basic  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  economic  life,  alleviating  the 
temptations  reinforced  by  profit-seeking  gambling 
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and  liquor  interests,  making-  a  world  fit  for  children, 
women  and  men  to  live  in,  where  each  family  may 
sit  under  its  own  vine  and  fig  tree  with  none  to 
make  it  afraid.  When  we  get  sufficiently  concerned 
about  these  larger  causes  of  the  Kingdom,  many  of 
the  other  problems  of  our  church  and  religious  life 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Psychologists  recog- 
nize the  therapeutic,  transforming  power  of  a  great 
love,  an  all-compelling  devotion,  a  noble  cause.  The 
extrovert  is  always  a  more  wholesome  personality 
than  the  introvert.  It  is  the  same  with  Christians 
and  with  churches.  If  we  were  only  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness,  many  of 
the  other  things  we  so  frantically  and  futilely  seek 
now  for  their  own  sakes,  would  be  added  unto  us. 

Finally,  I  have  come  to  have  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  worship,  discipline  and 
sacrifice  in  the  religious  life.  Worship,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  our  bearings  and  perspectives 
in  a  day  of  confusion ;  so  that  we  may  be  still  and 
know  God  as  a  living  fact  of  experience.  Discipline, 
the  discipline  of  daily  meditation  and  prayer,  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Sacrifice,  for  God 
has  put  us  into  this  world  not  to  have  a  good  time 
but  to  bear  one  anothers  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ. 

These  are  some  of  the  convictions  that  have  been 
growing  increasingly  clear  to  me,  that  have  taken 
hold  of  me,  and  have  reflected  themselves  in  many 
of  my  sermons,  and  have  been  in  the  background 
even  when  they  were  not  expressed.  I  hope  I  have 
not,  and  shall  not,  be  narrow  or  dogmatic  in  giving 
expression  to  them.  But  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
God  and  to  my  hearers  to  bear  witness  to  these  and 
other  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  for  me  are 
especially  luminous  in  the  darkness  of  these  times. 

There  are  two  further  words  that  I  want  to  ex- 
press in  closing. 
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First,  a  word  of  appreciation  to  you  and  the 
others  who  have  given  me  a  hearing  through  this 
decade.  I  have  come  to  have  a  profound  respect, 
bordering  on  awe,  for  the  patience  and  loyalty  of 
men  and  women  who  sit  in  the  pews  week  after 
week,  listening  to  sermons  good  (if  any!),  bad  and 
indifferent.  Many  of  you  come  whether  it  is  cold 
or  hot,  rainy  or  sunny,  and  no  matter  how  great 
a  personal  strain  you  may  be  under.  Frequently  it 
must  have  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
message  for  your  particular  mood  or  needs.  Many 
times  you  have  heard  points  of  view  expressed 
which  you  were  unable  to  accept,  but  you  have 
been  patient  and  long-suffering.  Many  of  you  have 
listened  courteously,  and  come  back  the  next  week 
for  more.  I  want  today  to  thank  you  for  it:  for 
your  faithful  and  sympathetic  hearing;  for  giving 
me  a  free  pulpit;  and  for  relieving  me  of  many  of 
the  details  of  parish  routine  so  that  I  might  give 
more  time  to  my  preaching  and  to  my  pastoral  and 
community  ministry. 

The  second  thing  has  to  do  with  my  realization  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  supreme  importance  of 
preaching  in  times  like  these.  Preaching  today  is 
difficult,  because  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  much  for  which  a  preacher 
of  Christ  must  stand  if  he  is  to  be  true  to  his  trust. 
The  words  to  Timothy  might  have  been  addressed 
to  a  preacher — and  to  laymen ! — in  these  days : 
"For  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  not  listen  to 
wholesome  instruction,  but  will  overwhelm  them- 
selves with  teachers  to  suit  their  whims  and  tickle 
their  fancies,  and  they  will  turn  from  listening  to 
the  truth  and  wander  off  after  fictions.  But  you 
must  always  be  composed ;  do  not  shrink  from  hard- 
ship ;  do  your  work  as  a  missionary,  and  your  whole 
duty  as  a  minister." 

Never  has  preaching  been  more  important  than 
it  is  today.  Medicine  is  never  so  necessary  as  when 
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a  patient  is  sick.  The  Gospel  is  never  so  urgently 
needed  as  when  the  world  is  literally  dying  for  lack 
of  it.  An  editorial  in  the  July  Magazine  of  Art  re- 
counts a  discussion  among  artists  of  the  task  of  the 
artist  in  the  national  emergency.  A  sculptor  con- 
ceived his  task  as  follows:  "It  takes  courage  to  be 
an  artist.  Now  let  those  of  us  not  called  to  active 
service  prove  our  courage  by  keeping  art  alive.  .  .  . 
And  when  the  soldiers  come  home  they  will  not  find 
us  softened  by  fear.  They  will  find  men  and  women 
in  all  fields  of  work  who  have  been  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  developing  the  very  freedoms  that  the 
soldiers  have  fought  for."  So  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  task  of  the  minister — and  of  every  Christian — 
to  "keep  religion  alive"  so  that  when  the  crisis  is 
over  and  we  prepare  to  rebuild  civilization  we  will 
have  at  hand  the  stuff  of  religious  faith  and  Chris- 
tian attitudes  with  which  to  do  so. 

The  Christian  Evangelist  recently  carried  on  the 
cover  excerpts  from  the  president's  address  at  the 
Ohio  State  Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ.  I 
close  with  these  words,  which  seem  to  me  to  set 
forth  the  challenge  of  the  ministry  in  such  a  time. 
"We  should  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  Kingdom 
builders,  and  not  empire  builders.  There  is  the  dan- 
ger of  being  more  engrossed  in  the  'empire'  than 
in  the  Kingdom.  Our  job  is  not  to  win  this  war. 
There  are  bigger  jobs  to  be  done  during  this  war 
and  will  be  greater  after  the  war  is  over.  We  have 
the  special  commitment  of  preserving  some  of  the 
things  that  may  be  lost  because  of  the  war.  Our  job 
is  to  keep  people  sane  in  an  age  of  insanity,  tolerant 
in  an  age  of  intolerance,  free  in  a  day  of  regimenta- 
tion, loving  in  a  day  of  hate,  brotherly  in  a  day  of 
enmity,  believing  in  a  day  of  skepticism — in  a  word, 
constructive  builders  in  a  day  of  destruction  and 
annihilation." 

It  is  to  that  task  that  I  rededicate  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  my  ministry. 
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Disciple  Creeds 


It  is  a  strange  fact  that  among  the  Disciples  who 
have  been  from  their  first  days  strenuous  opponents 
of  creeds  well  known  leaders  should  in  these  lat- 
ter days  be  setting  up  creeds.  We  quote  here  the 
crucial  articles  in  the  creeds  adopted  by  two  schools 
for  the  training  of  ministers.  The  creed  from  which 
the  first  quotation  is  made  is  now  called  a  contract 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  admitting  that  this  orthodox 
institution  has  clearly  departed  from  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  very  fathers  whose  authority  is  in- 
voked for  preserving  the  true  faith,  pure  and  unde- 
filed !  The  net  income  from  a  specified  sum  of  money 
is  to  be  used  "so  long  as  the  teaching  of  said  college 
is  in  accord  with  the  teaching  and  purposes  of  the 
Founders  and  of  Alexander  Campbell,  Barton  W. 
Stone,  John  Smith,  Isaac  Errett,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  Century  to  restore  the  faith  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  apostolic  days 
as  the  only  logical  and  practical  basis  for  the  union 
of  all  Christians,  and  upon  the  further  specific  un- 
derstanding and  agreement  that  if  at  any  time 
the  teaching  in  said  School  ceases  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  teaching  and  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, then  the  income  from  said  sum  is  to  be  de- 
posited in  trust  as  an  addition  to  the  principal 
thereof  until  such  time  as  the  teaching  in  said  Col- 
lege is  once  more  in  accord  with  said  teaching  and 
purposes  above  mentioned." 

One  of  the  four  articles  which  teachers  in  the 
other  institution  are  asked  to  sign  is  as  follows: 
"That  Jesus  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  that  He  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  and  that  His  crucified  body  was  raised 
from  the  dead  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  through  Him  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
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should  now  be  preached." 

A  local  church  has  prepared  a  questionnaire  to 
be  filled  out  by  those  ministers  who  are  applicants 
for  its  pulpit.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions :  How 
many  in  family  ?  Age  of  each  ?  Are  any  or  all  mem- 
bers   of   the   family   especially   talented?    Explain. 

Do  you  use  tobacco  in  any  form? 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  letting  your  family  bills 
run? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible?  Do  you  preach  the 
Bible  or  lecture? 

Do  you  use  notes  or  read  your  sermon? 

Do  you  apologize  before  preaching  doctrinal  ser- 
mons? 

What  is  your  attitude  toward  Missions,  and 
which  organization  have  you  been  supporting  and 
working  with? 

Give  the  average  number  of  calls  you  make  each 
month.  How  many  of  these  calls  are  on  members; 
and  how  many  on  new  prospects? 

Would  you  take  orders  from  God's  word  or  a 
ministerial  association? 

Do  you  think  you  could  work  successfully  in  a 
very  hard  field  on  a  comparatively  small  salary? 

In  making  recommendations  to  the  Church  Board 
do  you  talk  to  some  of  the  members  beforehand, 
when  possible,  or  do  you  spring  these  on  the  Board? 


E.  S.  May  tells  this  good  story.  A  man  from  the 
East  ate  hash  in  a  home  in  Lexington  and  was  so 
delighted  with  it  that  he  asked  for  the  recipe, 
whereupon  the  old  colored  cook  was  called.  She 
seemed  bewildered  at  the  request  and  repeated,  "Re- 
ceipt for  hash?"  The  man  said,  "Yes,  how  do  you 
make  it?"  "Lawsee,  Man,  you  don't  make  hash;  it 
just  accumulates!" 
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A  Dinner  Toast 

Charles  M.  Sharpe  was  assigned  the  theme :  "The 
Institute"  and  after  some  remarks  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  organization  he  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  a  toast  to  the  same. 

"I  give  you  THE  INSTITUTE— 

First,  for  its  unique  character.  Where,  among  all 
the  religious  bodies  of  America,  will  you  find  an- 
other organization  with  such  a  spirit  and  motive? 
Where  will  you  find  one  that  has  displayed  such 
persistent  vitality,  such  determination,  such  pa- 
tience in  following  through  its  program,  such  con- 
stancy to  its  purposes  in  the  face  of  so  much  oppo- 
sition and  misunderstanding?  You  will  find  nothing 
like  it. 

Second,  for  its  success  in  lifting  educational 
standards  among  the  Disciples.  Consider  the  great 
number  of  college  teachers,  presidents,  educational 
secretaries,  and  writers  that  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  this  organiza- 
tion. It  has  not  been  unknown  that  even  other  re- 
ligious bodies  should  call  an  institute  man  to  the 
leadership  of  their  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Third,  for  the  prominence  and  usefulness  of  a 
multitude  of  its  members  in  the  organized  work  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  as  well  as  its  remarkable 
contribution  of  leadership  to  the  work  of  coopera- 
tive American  Christianity  and  the  world-church 
movement.  The  names  of  these  men  will  occur  to 
anyone  knowing  current  religious  history:  Editors, 
Religious  statesmen.  Missionary  leaders,  Organizers 
of  Evangelism,  Promoters  of  Christian  unity, 
Writers  and  Philosophers.  It  is  not  idle  to  claim 
that  the  Disciples  are  distinctly  on  the  map  among 
the  religious  forces  of  our  day,  nor  is  it  too  much 
for  the  institute  to  claim  some  credit  for  the  fact. 
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Finally,  and  supremely,  I  give  you  The  INSTI- 
TUTE, for  its  finest  achievement — ^the  rich  fellow- 
ship of  kindred  minds  and  souls  that  has  developed 
through  the  years  of  its  history.  No  organization 
other  than  the  Church  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  can  so 
sincerely  and  truly  sing,  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds."  And  the  tie  that  binds  us  in  such  a  fellow- 
ship is  made  of  three  interwoven  strands  of  Learn- 
ing, Liberty  and  Love.  Through  these  we  have  won 
a  fellowship  which  while  not  denying  logic  has 
transcended  logic — a  fellowship  which  while  dis- 
counting a  crass,  supernatural  mysticism  has  dis- 
covered a  deeper,  truer  mysticism  accruing  to  ever 
richer  developments  of  personal  and  inter-personal 
life. 


The  officers  of  the  Institute  were  all  reelected  for 
this  coming  year  and  a  new  office  of  Recording 
Secretary  was  created  and  filled  by  the  election  of 
W.  Barnett  Blakemore  who  is  already  familiar  with 
the  spirit  and  work  of  the  organization.  He  has 
often  contributed  to  these  columns.  It  may  fall  to 
him  to  see  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Campbell  Institute  is  adequately  celebrated.  That 
will  be  in  1946.  What  an  opportunity  that  occasion 
offers  for  publications  by  various  members  in  the 
lines  of  their  specialties  and  in  keeping  with  the 
religious  movement  to  which  we  belong.  Certainly 
there  is  need  for  clearer  and  stronger  emphasis 
upon  the  great  catholic  ideas  which  originated  this 
movement  but  which  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked  or  inadequately  interpreted  in  this 
age  of  fuzzy  and  sentimental  thinking  about  re- 
ligion. "0,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
church  you  belong  to,"  is  an  indication  of  the  weak 
state  into  which  most  protestant  churches  have 
fallen.  It  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying,  "None  of 
them  does  anything  for  you  or  to  you,  anyhow." 
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The  Annual  Meeting 

By  Recording  Secretary  W.  B.  Blakemore 
The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Campbell 
Institute  was  held  at  the  House  from  July  28  to 
August  1.  In  contrast  to  past  years,  there  was  no 
central  theme  for  the  discussions,  but  they  were 
based  upon  several  specific  problems  which  arise  in 
the  practical  church  life  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
If  any  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Institute  were 
needed,  it  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  the  discus- 
sions were  inspired  by  the  experiences  of  preachers 
and  their  congregations.  Standing  for  ever-higher 
levels  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  our  ministry, 
the  Institute  reflected  no  "ivory-tower"  philosophiz- 
ing, but  an  insistence  upon  relating  thought  to 
"cases."  In  this  sense  the  Institute,  true  to  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  our  brotherhood,  remains  liberated 
from  "theology"  but  dedicated  to  the  construction 
of  an  ideology  based  on  the  religious  aspects  of 
man's  whole  experience.  The  latest  annual  meeting 
reconfirms  the  fact  that  the  Institute  gets  its  dy- 
namic, not  from  some  particular  philosophical 
standpoint,  but  from  the  very  life  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ. 

One  area  of  that  life  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion was  given  is  the  ministry  itself.  H.  L.  Lunger, 
the  vice-president,  reviewed  his  experiences  in 
"Preaching  Through  a  Decade."  The  problems  of 
recruiting  and  training  the  ministry  were  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Seth  Slaughter,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Slaughter,  on  the  basis  of  a  statistical  survey,  re- 
ported that  the  Disciples  are  not  educating,  in  any 
adequate  degree,  enough  men  to  fill  the  pulpits  of 
the  brotherhood.  Looked  at  negatively,  this  indi- 
cates that  we  may  face  a  period  of  deterioration  in 
our  preaching.  However,  the  discussion  that  ensued 
pointed  out  that  when  our  present  state  in  minis- 
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terial  training  is  seen  in  the  larger  historical  set- 
ting, it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  who  go  out  into  our  ministry 
well  equipped  intellectually.  The  educated  ministry 
among  the  Disciples  is  still  a  growing  phenomenon 
and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  But  our  present 
efforts  reveal  progress  through  the  last  three  gen- 
erations. 

One  of  the  most  trenchant  sessions  was  the  last 
one,  at  which  D.  M.  Sheridan  of  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa, conducted  a  forum  on  Preachers'  Problems. 
The  discussion  soon  narrowed  down  to  the  very 
timely  subject  of  what  the  church  with  its  great 
ideals  and  preachings  of  peace  can  say  to  the  young 
man  who  is  called  by  his  country  to  enter  the  army. 
This  was  no  academic  war  and  peace  discussion, 
but  a  searching  after  the  way  in  which  the  exponent 
of  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  among  men  can  min- 
ister to  the  man  who  is  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

The  problems  of  the  local  congregation  received 
further  attention  in  a  discussion  of  "Making  Non- 
members  Feel  at  Home  in  the  Local  Church."  This 
session  was  led  by  H.  D.  Woodruff  of  Whiting,  Indi- 
ana, and  E.  S.  May  of  Gary,  Indiana.  The  more 
general  life  of  the  Disciples  received  attention  in 
five  discussions.  The  president's  message,  by  A.  C. 
Brooks  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  was  "Disciples — 
Whither  Bound?"  The  message  of  the  church  to 
the  world  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  "The 
Gospel,  What  Is  It?"'  Carl  Robinson  of  Canton, 
Missouri,  declared  that  major  stress  of  Jesus'  mes- 
sage is  the  accessibility  of  God  to  any  individual 
without  priestly  mediation.  But  this  message  has 
another  aspect  for  it  also  means  that  the  individual 
must  make  himself  accessible  to  other  men  across 
all  barriers  of  class,  nation  or  race.  Monroe  Schus- 
ter, Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  presented  a  defense  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  in  contrast  to  the  gospel  about 
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Jesus  which  the  Graeco-Roman  world  concocted  a 
half-century  after  his  death. 

"Disciple  Creeds"  were  discussed  by  Dr.  Ames. 
He  pointed  to  several  instances  in  which  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  tie  some  one  of  our  brotherhood 
institutions  to  a  doctrinal  position.  These  efforts 
to  impose  a  "dead-hand"  of  thought  have  in  gen- 
eral failed  because  the  bulk  of  our  brotherhood  re- 
mains indifferent  to  theology  in  any  static  sense  and 
has  carried  on  its  religious  thinking  in  ideologies 
which  develop  progressively  with  the  increased  life 
and  experiences  of  the  churches. 

W.  P.  Harman  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  presented 
the  problem  of  "Co-ordinating  State  Work,"  De- 
claring that  he  has  striven  for  years  to  resist  be- 
coming "secretarial-minded,"  Harman  admitted 
that  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  adopt  that  at- 
titude. This  temptation  rises  from  the  fact  that  a 
state  secretary  sees  so  much  inefficiency  which  re- 
sults from  the  lethargy  of  the  churches  in  facing 
the  problems  of  co-ordination.  The  secretary,  avers 
Mr.  Harman,  tends  to  become  "secretarial-minded" 
when  the  churches  fail  to  attack  the  problems  of 
state-work  with  real  vigor.  His  presentation  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  for  our  churches  to  set  their 
organized  life  in  order  before  some  secretary,  in 
desperation  at  inefficiency  and  indifference,  can  no 
longer  resist  the  temptation  to  do  it  for  them. 

At  one  session  of  the  Institute,  the  discussion 
centered  upon  the  practice  of  our  churches  in  ob- 
serving the  Lord's  Supper.  This  ordinance  has  in 
the  past  been  so  much  the  center  of  our  common 
worship  and  has  so  often  held  together  a  congrega- 
tion which  could  not  afford  a  permanent  ministry, 
that  it  was  with  considerable  alarm  that  the  Insti- 
tute heard  reports  of  the  deterioration  of  this  prac- 
tice in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Not  only  has 
the  conduct  of  the  service  lost  all  semblance  of  or- 
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der  and  decency;  in  some  churches  it  is  observed 
only  at  rare  intervals  or  not  at  all.  This  report,  if 
typical  of  even  a  small  number  of  churches,  is  a 
symptom  of  danger.  It  was  suggested  that  it  has 
arisen  where  the  preaching  to  the  people  has  re- 
flected an  overwhelming  interest  in  the  evangelistic 
phase  of  the  church  to  the  exclusion  of  an  adequate 
teaching  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  church, 
the  place  and  function  of  worship  as  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  meaning  of  this  par- 
ticular ordinance  of  the  church.  Feeling  that  the 
question  warrants  investigation,  the  Institute  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  determine  what  is  the 
typical  practice  and  attitude  of  the  churches  with 
regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  extent  to  which 
there  has  been  deterioration  or  neglect  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  ways  in  which  our  churches  can  by  im- 
proving the  conduct  of  the  service  be  brought  to  a 
more  adequate  comprehension  of  its  importance. 

No  gathering  of  Disciples  would  be  complete 
without  a  discussion  of  Christian  Unity.  It  was  led 
by  C.  Neill  Barnette  of  Cynthia,  Kentucky,  who  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Christian  Union — What  Kind?" 
Mr.  Barnette's  major  assertion  was  that  whatever 
kind  of  unity  we  achieve  must  needs  be  built  upon 
a  basis  of  Christian  love.  The  ensuing  discussion 
reviewed  all  types  of  co-operation  among  Chris- 
tians, from  local  to  inter-national  efforts  and  made 
an  attempt  to  judge  what  degree  of  unity  has  al- 
ready been  reached  in  these  various  ways.  During 
this  session  Dr.  Ames  unburdened  himself  of  three 
"speeches,"  each  one  provoked  by  the  rebuttal  he 
had  received  upon  the  last. 

The  Institute  Communion  Service  this  year  was 
in  charge  of  F.  N.  Gardner  of  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


J 
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Notes! 


The  Editor  of  the  Scroll  was  able,  by  a  little  spe- 
cial pleading,  to  get  himself  elected  for  another 
year.  For  fifteen  years  he  has  gone  on  trying  to 
make  this  publication  the  medium  for  our  fellow- 
ship between  sessions.  He  believes  so  deeply  in  the 
importance  of  the  Institute  that  he  has  taken  time 
from  many  other  opportunities  to  collect  and  write 
material  for  these  pages.  He  believes  that  there  are 
many  good  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  members  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  bring  to  the  printed  page, 
but  he  keeps  on  trusting  that  more  and  more  of  the 
members  will  cooperate  voluntarily  in  exchange  of 
ideas,  criticisms,  exhortations,  dreams,  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  Editor  believes  in  the  mission  of  the  Dis- 
ciples as  do  all  the  members  of  the  Instiute.  He 
thinks  the  Disciples  hold  a  unique  and  important 
position  in  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  these 
times.  He  is  worried  for  fear  this  conviction  may 
be  lost  to  some  of  the  best  educated  and  most  sensi- 
tive souls  among  us  through  neglect  and  misunder- 
standing. The  roots  of  Disciple  thought  and  pur- 
pose are  in  the  modern  world,  this  side  of  the  medi- 
eval age  and  this  side  of  the  sixteenth  century  when 
the  great  creeds  of  Protestantism  were  conceived. 
The  Disciples'  acceptance  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  church,  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  min- 
ister, make  for  freedom  and  initiative.  Their  view 
of  conversion  enables  them  to  appeal  to  sane  and 
practical  people  who  want  religion  to  be  accessible 
to  them  without  obfuscation  or  undue  compromise. 
They  accept  the  growing  ideals  and  prophetic  hopes 
of  the  Scriptures  and  believe  in  interpreting  all 
parts  in  the  light  of  the  highest  and  best  levels. 
They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  with  a  loyalty  and  de- 
votion in  keeping  with  their  understanding  of  him 
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and  of  the  good  kingdom  of  love  he  sought  to  estab- 
lish in  the  world.  Their  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
Union  before  any  other  large  group  championed  it 
places  a  responsibility  upon  them  to  think  out  and 
develop  a  method  of  instilling  the  spirit  of  union 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  churches.  The  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Barnette  in  this  issue  deals  with  the 
soul  of  the  problem  and  with  the  necessary  per- 
sonal transformations  needed  to  make  union  real 
in  the  home  and  neighborhood  as  well  as  in  the 
churches.  The  external  and  superficial  forms  of 
union  which  are  so  generally  advocated  scarcely 
touch  the  depths  of  the  matter,  for  Christian  Union 
is  possible  only  when  people  become  Christians  in 
appreciation  and  practice  of  Christian  love  in  all 
relationships  of  life.  That  cannot  be  accomplished  j 
by  legislation  nor  by  formal  compacts,  but  only  by  1 
taking  ourselves  in  hand  to  drive  out  the  things  that  I 
are  divisive  in  common  life.  Possibly  this  will  re-  ^ 
quire  the  development  of  psychologists  and  phy- 
sicians, better  parents  and  teachers  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  better,  more  efficient  schools  and 
churches.  It  is  a  vast  task  but  it  is  the  only  way 
to  the  efficiency  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind. 


The  oflficers  of  the  Institute  face  a  problem  with 
reference  to  arrangements  for  the  meetings  next 
summer,  and  would  like  to  have  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Do  you  expect  to  attend  the  International 
Convention  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  August  12-18,  1941? 

2.  Will  you  plan  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  if  it  is  held  at  Chicago  as  usual  the  last 
week  of  July,  1942,  during  the  Pastors'  Institute? 

Please  send  answers  to  one  of  the  officers,  with 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  as  to  the  most  de- 
sirable plans. 
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The  Factual  Content  of 
Preaching 

By  George  A.  Coe 

A  long-accepted  tradition  looked  upon  the 
preacher  as  a  messenger.  The  content  of  the  mes- 
sage, so  it  was  assumed,  had  been  given  him ;  it  was 
not  a  product  of  his  labor  or  experience.  The  sphere 
for  his  labor  was  exposition  of  the  given;  his  own 
experience  was  to  be  employed  only  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  message  and  to  make  its  im- 
portance felt.  The  derivation  of  the  message  from 
the  Scriptures,  however,  necessitated  some  fact- 
finding by  the  preacher;  he  had  to  make  sure  what 
the  Scriptures  say  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  con- 
tains a  vast,  heterogeneous  content,  he  had  to  dis- 
criminate what  is  central  from  what  is  peripheral. 
Thus  a  deal  of  supposed  fact,  known  otherwise  than 
by  revelation,  crept  into  the  sermon.  The  message, 
as  delivered,  depended  much  upon  the  messenger 
and  upon  his  human  associations. 

The  coming  of  historical  criticism  necessitated  in- 
creased attention  to  facts  in  the  preparation  of  ser- 
mons. One  result  was  reduction  of  the  gap  between 
the  "then"  and  the  "now,"  Less  and  less  did  the 
message  seem  to  import  information  from  foreign 
parts ;  more  and  more  it  appeared  to  summon  us  to 
be  realistic  towards  facts  that  are  accessible  to  us 
by  voluntary  use  of  our  mental  powers.  Content  for 
the  Christian  sermon  now  could  be  drawn  from  con- 
temporary experience  and  from  the  entire  history 
of  religion  and  morals.  Today,  not  only  some  part 
of  every  sermon,  but  also  every  sermon  as  a  whole 
has  to  be  judged,  in  part,  from  standpoints  that 
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have  been  reached  by  intellectual  labor  that  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  church  and  of  the  ser- 
monizing enterprise. 

There  are  preachers  who  do  not  realize  this.  Some 
of  them  assume  an  authority  that  ignores  the  canons 
of  evidence;  others,  blithely  passing  judgment  upon 
matters  that  they  have  not  mastered,  make  of  the 
pulpit  a  rostrum  of  amateur  opinions.  But  there  are 
preachers  who  feel  an  intellectual  responsibility  like 
that  of  the  man  of  science.  They  customarily  take 
the  ground  that,  whereas  men  of  science  deal  with 
facts,  the  preacher  deals  with  values.  An  expert  in 
values!  Surely  this  is  what  the  preacher  should  as- 
pire to  be.  But  this  aspiration  does  not  relax  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  factual  basis  for  the  sermon ;  it  merely 
restricts  the  area  to  be  mastered.  It  still  is  necessary 
to  realize,  as  some  do  not,  that  to  commend  any  kind 
of  value  is  to  approve  some  sort  of  event.  Whoever 
is  to  preach  expertly  about  values  must  in  the  same 
act  preach  expertly  about  actual  and  possible  events. 
Making  ideals  attractive  is  not  enough.  Ideals  are 
tricky,  because,  being  generalizations  abstracted 
from  events,  they  can  be  admired  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  a  man  can  regard  himself  as  a  good  man 
because  he  does  admire  them. 

Love — the  Christian  preacher's  master  value — 
must  be  made  to  mean  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
the  bringing  of  something  to  pass.  The  preacher's 
prescriptions  must  work;  hence,  they  must  reflect 
positive  knowledge  of  cause-and-effect  relations ;  and 
if  the  sermon  is  to  help  auditors  towards  self-mas- 
tery it  must  show  how  evil  as  well  as  good  comes 
to  pass.  He  who  knows  not  what  alienates  men  from 
one  another  knows  not  what  love  is.  What  alienates 
men  from  one  another  is  not  hate,  but  the  concrete 
processes  that  culminate  in  hatred.  Love  is  not  the 
cure  except  in  the  sense  of  processes  that  generate 
friendly,  cooperative  attitudes. 
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If,  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  for  expertness  with 
facts,  we  ask,  "Who,  then  can  be  saved?"  meaning 
"How  can  anyone  be  competent  to  preach?"  the 
answer  is  that  the  preacher,  like  the  researcher  in 
science,  is  to  be  saved  by  faith.  The  researcher  has 
confidence  that  light  is  good  for  the  eyes;  the 
preacher  has  confidence  that  God  is  present  every- 
where in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  when  we  see 
how  they  work  we  shall  have  glimpses  of  him.  The 
faith  of  both  these  seekers  after  truth  generates 
humility.  Each  limits  his  field,  refines  his  methods, 
studies  devotedly,  and  gladly  corrects  his  errors.  The 
preacher's  field  of  fact  includes  all  the  kinds  of  hap- 
piness and  all  the  kinds  of  woe.  He  derives  methods 
from  psychology  and  sociology,  but  his  questions 
penetrate  farther  than  theirs,  and  he  pursues  these 
questions  with  a  religious  fervor  that  takes  the  form 
of  implacable  curiosity,  rigorous  intellectual  self- 
discipline,  and  fellowship  with  all  other  seekers 
after  truth. 


The  Disciples  are  about  to  elect  a  Secretary  of 
their  Board  of  Higher  Education.  There  is  much 
questioning  as  to  what  the  Secretary  should  do 
whoever  he  is.  He  may  be  chosen  because  he  can 
make  speeches  to  develop  interest  in  our  colleges. 
He  may  be  a  research  man  to  find  out  what  is 
happening  to  college  attendance,  endowment,  and 
academic  standards.  He  may  review  the  history  of 
these  colleges  and  recover  the  reasons  for  their 
existence  and  the  hopes  which  brought  them  into 
being.  He  may  give  special  attention  to  their  in- 
terest and  resources  in  providing  more  efficient 
ministers.  All  these  things  are  important  and  none 
of  them  should  be  neglected.  Whoever  he  may  be  he 
will  need  the  best  possible  cooperation  and  support 
of  such  men  as  belong  to  the  Institute. 
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Problems  of  the  Biblical  Thinker 

By  Clinton  Lockhart,  T.C.U.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

The  values  of  thinking  are  untold.  Thought  pro- 
pels every  locomotive,  regulates  every  clock,  ener- 
gises every  auto-motor  and  controls  the  universe. 
Thought  devises,  initiates  and  directs  every  enter- 
prise, human,  satanic  and  divine.  Carlisle  appre- 
hended the  truth  when  he  said,  "Nay,  in  every  epoch 
in  history,  the  great  event,  parent  of  all  others,  is 
it  not  the  arrival  of  a  thinker  in  the  world?"  Cer- 
tainly the  parent  of  Christian  civilization  is  Christ, 
the  greatest  thinker.  The  parent  of  four  centuries 
of  religious  reformation  was  the  thinker,  Martin 
Luther.  Likewise  every  advance  in  biblical  study 
has  been  led  by  some  investigative  thinker. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  how  bereft  the  world 
would  be  if  thought  should  be  forever  removed. 
Strong  reason  would  be  paralysed,  and  the  fair- 
winged  imagination  would  fly  away.  All  the  sweet 
records  of  memory  would  be  blotted  out,  and  even 
appreciating  love  would  descend  to  an  instinctive 
yearn,  little  above  that  of  the  lion  longing  for  his 
prey.  For  such  a  loss  there  would  be  no  com- 
pensation. Though  the  world's  wealth  were  free  and 
copious  as  the  dews  on  Hermon's  slopes,  it  could 
avail  nothing.  All  of  earth's  material  values  would 
depreciate  to  poverty's  lowest  level. 
"Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind, 

That  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  books  can  find 
A  treasure  surpassing  Peruvian  ore, 

And  live  with  the  great  and  good  of  yore. 
The  sage's  lore  and  the  poet's  lay, 

The  glories  of  empires  passed  away  ... 
Who  the  world's  great  roll  can  thus  unfold. 

Enjoys  a  pleasure  better  than  gold." 

Moreover,  God  is  thought,  and  we  think  after 
him.  His  words  and  wpr^s  are  but  thoughts  crystal- 
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ized  and  tangible.  Our  thoughts,  descendants  of  his, 
are  not  born  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  do  not  perish 
with  flesh  and  blood.  We  are  created  to  be  creators 
of  thought,  a  line  of  immortal  posterity,  a  durable 
descent  of  everduring  ancestry.  As  wrote  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton: 

"  'Tis  but  in  that  which  doth  create, 
Duration  can  be  sought; 

A  worm  can  waste  the  canvas.   Fate 
Ne'er  swept  from  time  a  thought. 

Lives  Phidias  in  his  work  alone? 

His  Jove  returns  to  air; 
But  wake  one  godlike  shape  from  stone, 

And  Phidian  thought  is  there. 

Like  light  connecting  star  to  star, 
Doth  thought  transmitted  run; 
Rays  that  to  earth  the  nearest  are 
Have  longest  left  the  sun." 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  matters  so  important  that  the 
greatest  problems  arise.  But  thoughs  like  souls  are 
environed  with  material  things,  and  find  their  incite- 
ment in  conditions  often  so  mysterious  as  thought 
itself.  Accordingly  there  will  be  problems  of  the 
mind  that  thinks,  such  as  those  of  preparation,  of 
bent  and  inclination,  of  inspiration  and  limitation. 
Then  there  will  be  those  related  to  the  objects  of 
thought,  including  the  unattractiveness  of  the  field, 
the  necessity  of  the  task,  or  difficulty  of  access. 
There  must  also  be  circumstantial  problems, 
pressure  of  other  duties,  presence  of  restraints,  lack 
of  library  or  other  helps. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  all  of  these?  Who  would 
venture  to  work  in  a  field  so  beset  with  stones  and 
stumps,  with  briers  and  thorns,  when  right  at  hand 
is  the  old  ground  of  traditional  ideas,  a  thousand 
times  upturned,  well  cleared  and  mellow,  that  will 
yield  at  least  a  small  livelihood  almost  at  the  touch 
of  the  mattock? 
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I  Have  a  Retreat 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Missouri 
Like  the  unknown  author  of  2nd  Peter  I  find  some 
things  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  "hard  to  be  under- 
stood." (2nd  Peter  3-16)  As  examples  take  the  fol- 
lowing. In  Rom.  3:25  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood  to  declare 
his  (God's)  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past."  That  is  "hard  for  me  to  understand." 
First :  propitiation  seems  to  me  to  stand  for  an  idea 
carried  over  from  primitive  peoples  who  conceived 
of  their  gods  as  being  angry,  or  somehow  displeased, 
and  as  having  to  be  placated,  appeased,  conciliated, 
propitiated,  gotten  into  a  good  humor.  This,  it  was 
assumed,  could  be  done  by  sacrifices  of  the  best  of 
the  field,  or  the  flock,  or  the  family — the  latter  far 
back  in  the  days  of  human  sacrifice.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  gods  liked  meat.  This  required 
blood.  Is  it  possible  that  St.  Paul  had  a  lingering 
of  this  in  mind  and  that  he  applied  it  to  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  "propitiating"  the  Father  of  Jesus? 
That  is  "hard"  (in  my  case)  "to  be  understood."  I 
retreat  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  to  the 
parables  of  Jesus.  The  father  of  the  returning 
prodigal  needed  no  "blood"  to  "propitiate"  him.  I 
discover  that  in  the  reported  sermons  of  Jesus  there 
are  no  such  big  words,  or  primitive  concepts,  as 
"propitiate."  Indeed  St.  Paul  himself — if  that  was 
his  idea — corrects  himself  in  2nd  Cor.  5:19,  where 
he  says,  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself." 

Again.  Did  St.  Paul  present  baptism  (immersion) 
as  in  any  sense  a  sacrament?  That  is,  as  an  outer 
form  having  saving  value  in  itself,  or  as  the 
theologians  express  it,  ex  opere  operato  ?  I  think  not. 
But  if  he  did  then  again  I  retreat  to  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  and  the  parables  of  Jesus.  There  one 
finds  freedom  from  sacramentalism. 
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This  freedom  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  simple,  psychological  sanity  of  Jesus.  Sacra- 
mentalism  mingled  with  magic  was  everywhere 
among  the  myths  and  the  semi-religious  mysteries 
of  the  ancient  world.  Judaism  was  far  from  sanity 
in  this  respect.  Magical  values  were  attributed  to 
the  temple  sacrifices,  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbaths, 
to  ritual  hand-washing,  to  the  scape-goat  that 
carried  away  the  sins  of  the  people  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  to  many  other  features  of  life  and  worship. 
From  all  this  Jesus  turned  squarely  away.  Even  the 
sacred  last  supper  with  his  disciples  was  made  by 
him  not  a  sacrament  but  a  memorial.  "This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me." 

A  bright  woman  in  my  Bible  class  said  of  the 
book  of  Hebrews,  "It  is  a  tough  book."  I  said, 
"Tougher  than  the  book  of  Revelation?"  She  said, 
"I  don't  trouble  about  that  at  all."  I  commended 
her  for  her  wisdom  in  this  unless,  as  I  told  her, 
she  could  have  the  best  of  modern,  scholarly  helps. 
Then  these  books  are  not  so  "tough." 

And  yet  there  are  things  in  them  "hard  to  be 
understood."  I  will  confine  myself  to  Hebrews  and 
to  only  two  cases  in  it.  In  the  9th  chapter  vv.  11  to 
22  the  writer  draws  parallels  between  "the  blood  of 
goats  and  bulls  and  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer, 
"sprinkling  and  sanctifying  unto  the  cleanness  of 
the  flesh,"  and  "the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  unto 
God."  One  feels  something  of  a  shock  at  that.  Is 
the  blood  of  Christ  something  magical  like  that  of 
bulls  and  goats?  The  author  proceeds  to  discuss 
divine  "covenants"  under  the  categories  of  human 
wills,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "apart  from 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  Again 
I  retreat  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  parable 
of  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal.  We  may  happily 
assume  that  analogies  and  allegories  such  as  are 
found  throughout  this  eloquent  book  were  helpful 
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to  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  how 
can  they  be  convincing  to  our  young"  people  trained 
in  our  laboratories,  in  science,  literature  and 
history? 

The  second  case  in  this  book  that  I  care  to  mention 
is  that  of  the  writer's  insistence  that  Jesus  must  be 
a  priest;  and  more — a  high  priest.  But  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  not  of  Levi.  How  then  could 
he  be  a  priest  at  all?  Again  the  writer  resorts  to 
allegory.  He  finds  an  obscure  priest  by  the  name  of 
Melchisedec  to  whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils  after  a  successful  raiding  expedition.  Now  the 
points  about  this  priest  and  the  allegory  are  very 
simple.  He  is  just  a  priest  after  his  own  order,  that 
is  all.  Nobody  knows  when  or  how  he  became  a 
priest,  or  whether  his  father  was  a  priest,  or  when 
his  priesthood  would  end.  A  fine  type  of  Christ, 
thought  the  author.  But  when  one  retreats  to  the 
reported  teachings  of  Jesus  himself  he  discovers  that 
Jesus  never  spoke  of  himself  as  being  in  any  sense 
a  priest.  Indeed  he  seemed  not  to  like  priests,  at 
least  those  that  he  encountered  in  the  temple  whom 
he  accused  of  having  turned  their  ten-acre  Court  of 
the  Gentiles  into  "a  den  of  thieves."  And  so  far 
from  teaching  his  disciples  to  approach  God  through 
the  mediation  of  priests  he  taught  them  to  go  im- 
mediately into  that  presence,  saying,  "Our  Father." 
My  retreat  answers  also  for  a  whole  conglomerate 
of  creeds,  doctrines  and  dogmas. 
"Lutheran,  Papal,  Calvinistic — all  these  creeds  and 

doctrines  three 
Extant  are;  but  still  the  question  is  where  Christi- 
anity may  be." 
Whittier  speaks  for  me  in  these  lines. 

"To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild 
I  come,  an  over-wearied  child. 
In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  find. 
Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind." 
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Three  Preachers  and  a  Lawyer 

By  F.  E.  Davison,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
A  summer  vacation  in  Mexico  is  delightful  under 
any  conditions  but  when  three  preachers  and  a 
lawyer  motor  through  that  interesting  land  there  is 
something  happening  every  minute.  While  one  is 
calling  attention  to  a  cane  or  adobe  hut  another  is 
trying  to  get  you  to  see  a  far  off  mountain  peak 
or  a  nearby  banana  orchard  and  the  third  preacher 
is  trying  to  tell  you  about  last  Sunday's  sermon  but 
the  driver  breaks  in  with  the  "honk"  of  his  horn  to 
give  warning  to  the  donkeys  and  cows  that  they 
had  better  get  off  the  highway  before  the  car  arrives. 
The  three  preachers  were  *'Bob"  Lemon  of 
Chicago,  "Tommy"  Thompson  of  Rushville,  Indiana 
and  the  writer.  The  lawyer  was  Lojiis  Jackson  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Why  the  lawyer?  Well,  if  you 
know  the  preachers  you  have  already  guessed  the 
answer.  The  additional  fact  is — the  lawyer  owns  a 
new  car  and  the  cars  possessed  by  the  preachers 
were  of  more  ancient  vintage.  "Louie"  was  the 
driver ;  "Tommy"  was  the  official  photographer  with 
his  Memo  camera  (he  shot  pictures  like  a  drunken 
sailor)  ;  "Bob"  carried  the  first-aid  kit  and  after 
getting  castor  oil  down  the  throats  of  "Tommy"  and 
"Davy"  he  lays  claim  to  a  doctor's  degree.  It  was 
the  writer's  task  each  night  to  find  either  an  air- 
conditioned  hotel,  a  tourist  cabin,  or  a  fence  corner 
where  weary  heads  could  rest.  The  party  started 
out  prepared  to  "rough  it"  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  preachers  and  lawyers  like  to  "rough  it" 
smoothly. 

Mexico  is  too  well  known  to  the  sophisticated 
readers  of  THE  SCROLL  to  waste  any  space  with 
description.  Every  person  in  the  States  has  either 
been  to  Mexico  or  plans  to  go  soon.  Those  who  are 
yet  planning  to  go  will  not  be  disappointed  for 
Mexico  is  surely  the  land  of  color  and  contrast— a 
tourist's  delight. 
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Our  days  in  Mexico  City  were  spent  visiting 
cathedrals,  climbing  pyramids,  attending  the  Mexi- 
can opera,  hunting  for  coffee  to  suit  Tommy's  taste 
and  waiting  for  Bob  to  try  out  his  Spanish  on  the 
Mexican  senorita  waitresses.  (Only  the  rougher  ele- 
ment of  our  party  took  in  the  bull-fight) .  One  high 
point  was  our  half -hour  interview  with  Ambassador 
Josephus  Daniels  at  the  American  Embassy.  The 
Ambassador  has  Mexican  history  at  his  tongue  tip 
and  one  question  is  sufficient  to  get  him  started. 
His  personality  reminds  one  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  although  he  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age 
he  is  hard  at  work  each  day. 

Since  THE  SCROLL  is  a  religious  magazine  (or 
is  it?)  it  should  be  stated  that  we  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  International  Congress  of  Religious 
Education — some  attended  more  than  others.  My 
greatest  surprise  at  this  Congress  was  the  large 
attendance  of  the  Mexican  people.  All  classes  of 
Mexicans  were  there — the  man  with  overalls  sat 
alongside  the  man  with  a  frock  coat.  I  saw  a  peon 
mother  wearing  an  old  black  shawl  lead  her  husband 
and  five  children  into  one  of  the  sessions  and  even 
though  that  session  was  long  they  stayed  until  the 
end  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
proceedings — only  the  tourists  from  the  States  left 
before  the  benediction.  At  the  Saturday  meeting  of 
those  of  the  "true  faith"  there  were  nearly  fifty 
present  and  Fredrick  Huegel  had  prepared  lunch  for 
thirty-five.  Several  of  us  had  been  robbed  of  our 
appetites  by  the  high  altitude  so  the  fifty  shrank 
to  thirty-five  before  the  luncheon  hour. 

Mexico  is  the  most  interesting  country  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  noticed  many  changes  over  1937  and 
some  of  these  changes  I  deeply  regret.  The  color  in 
costumes  and  scrapes  seems  to  have  been  exchanged 
for  costumes  patterned  after  those  used  in  the 
States.  If  you  want  to  see  Mexico  instead  of  a 
duplication  of  the  United  States  you  had  better  plan 
your  trip  soon. 
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The  Ordination  of 
William  Barnett  Blakemore  Jr. 

Sunday,  June  8,  1941,  University  Church  of 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Chicago,  111. 

'MY  HOPE  IS  IN  THE  EVERLASTING'  from 
Stainer's  'The  Daughter  of  Jairus' 

My  hope  is  in  the  Everlasting,  that  He  will  save 

you; 

And  joy  is  come  unto  me  from  the  Holy  One, 

Because  of  the  mercy  which  shall  soon  come 

unto  you. 

From  the  Everlasting,  our  Savior,  our  Savior. 

I  sent  you  out  with  mourning  and  weeping. 

But  God  will  give  you  again  to  me  with  joy  and 

gladness  for  ever.  Sung  by  Fred  Wise. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  CANDIDATE 

When  men  of  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  are 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  make  a  short  statement  regarding  what 
the  ordination  means  to  them.  We  are  not  interested 
in  making  statements  of  belief  or  affirmations  of 
faith  in  the  sense  of  rigorous  statements  to  which 
we  adhere.  But  if  upon  such  an  occasion  we  may  be 
allowed  to  express  as  best  we  may  some  deep  con- 
victions which  are  always  profoundly  felt,  but  which 
we  are  incapable  of  giving  adequate  intellectual 
statement,  we  are  eager  to  do  so.  Our  incapacity  of 
intellectual  statement  does  not  result  because  the 
mind  cannot  understand  the  emotions,  but  because 
all  of  us  are  aware  that  any  human  attempt  to  state 
the  deep  truths  which  are  felt  in  the  religious  life 
can  never  be  a  complete  statement — ^that  the  rich- 
ness of  this  human  life  of  ours  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  men. 

But  we  are  aware  also  that  our  understanding 
is  slowly  clarified — first  in  the  sense  that  with  in- 
creasing maturity  the  individual  comes  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  life  itself,  and  secondly  that  the  race 
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of  mankind  has  gradually  through  the  years  attained 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  deep  bases  of  life. 
With  awareness  of  the  imperfection  of  our  mental 
efforts,  there  is  an  accompanying  awareness  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  moral  insights.  What  is  cele- 
brated here  this  afternoon  is  not  the  bestowal  of  any 
particular  righeousness.  It  is  a  ceremony  which 
dramatizes  rather  that  which  is  the  peculiar  mark 
of  the  Christian  man.  For  the  Christian  is  not 
characterized  by  rightness,  or  to  use  a  more  familiar 
religious  term,  by  righteousness.  The  true  mark  of 
the  Christian,  that  which  is  the  source  of  any  bless- 
edness that  he  may  have,  is  that  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  whether  it  be  in  the 
sense  of  moral  uprightness  or  of  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  the  ideal. 

For  me,  ordination  means  the  celebration  of  my 
desire  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  my  energies  to 
that  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  not  that  I  am  differ- 
entiated from  other  men  by  the  possession  of  that 
hunger,  but  that  I  do  choose  to  devote  myself  to 
the  effort  to  fulfil  it.  In  that  sense,  what  is  char- 
acterized here  is  my  entrance  into  a  tradition  that 
characterizes  all  life,  or  better  still,  a  re-affirmation 
of  the  fact  that  by  being  human,  by  sharing  in  this 
mystery  of  human  life,  I,  as  other  men,  partake  of 
this  deep  striving  after  a  better  life. 

It  is  most  fitting  therefore  that  the  charge  should 
be  given  to  me  by  my  own  father.  His  participation 
in  this  ceremony  is  for  me  a  sign  that  the  natural 
condition  of  man  is  religious  striving.  His  presence 
here  means  more  to  me  than  I  am  going  to  say,  but 
it  means  this  fundamentally.  He  symbolizes  the  fact 
that  this  deep  vital  stirring  within  the  human  soul 
is  the  birthright  of  all  men  everywhere.  Through 
him  I  am  related  to  the  natural  brotherhood  of  man ; 
from  him  I  early  learned  this  insatiable  hunger  of 
the  spirit  which  characterizes  human  life.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  he  should  consummate  this  human-divine 
process  by  the  words  which  he  shall  utter.  It  is  also 
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fitting  that  his  actions  shall  include  the  presentation 
of  a  Bible,  for  in  that  action  he  further  dramatizes 
the  tradition  of  which  I  am  a  part,  placing  in  my 
hands  the  winnowed  thought  of  its  greatest  leaders. 
His  presence  therefore  indicates  the  natural  and  yet 
divinely  mysterious  bond  by  which  I  am  irrevocably 
bound  into  the  tradition  of  human  striving  after 
goodness.  His  then  is  a  peculiarly  spiritual  action, 
for  from  him  I  have  that  sacramental  gift  of  life 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  religious  dynamic  and 
feeling. 

But  vitality  alone  is  not  enough.  And  this  man- 
kind learned  long  ago:  that  without  devotion  to  the 
control  of  the  divine  gift  of  life  by  the  rational  pow- 
ers, the  gift  of  life  left  without  discipline  goes  much 
awry.  The  gift  of  life  is  free,  and  is  the  basis  of 
freedom,  but  without  the  culturing  of  behavior  and 
thought,  it  can  lead  to  enslavement  by  the  passions. 
The  part  which  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  has 
played  in  giving  me  the  intellectual  training  by 
which  the  dynamic  of  life  can  be  brought  into 
channels  that  are  significant  for  human  welfare  is 
known  to  you  all.  Dr.  Ames  and  Dr.  Willett  by 
their  participation  represent  that  aspect  of  the 
Christian  tradition  by  which  the  upsurging  free  life 
of  the  natural  spirit  of  man  is  trained  and  cul- 
tivated to  bear  fruits  worthy  of  acceptance. 

But  there  is  something  more.  For  the  culture  of 
man*s  mind  and  the  development  of  his  habits  may 
lead  equally  to  the  destruction  of  the  vital  springs 
of  life  as  to  life's  best  flowering.  The  mind  too 
highly  trained  becomes  rigorous  and  inflexible. 
There  must  be  here  expressed  also  that  aspect  of 
our  Christian  traditions  by  means  of  which  the  ful- 
ness of  human  experience  is  visualized  over  and 
beyond  the  intellectual  expression  which  can  be 
given.  For  that  reason,  I  look  upon  Mr.  Wise's  par- 
ticipation not  as  mere  ornamentation  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  this  ordination.  For  his  music,  by 
the  use  of  art,  has  taken  the  product  of  human 
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thinking  and  has  lifted  it  again  toward  that  richness 
of  meaning  which  characterizes  human  existence. 

If  I  were  to  express  in  a  few  words  what  I  feel  to 
be  the  culminating  insight  of  man's  age-long 
struggle  to  discover  the  sure  basis  upon  which 
human  effort  may  build  toward  the  Kingdom  of  , 
Heaven,  it  should  be  this:  That  the  indispensible  I 
factor  of  our  common  life  is  love.  Love  is  not  the 
culmination  of  life,  but  the  very  basis  upon  which 
it  rests.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is  not  the  consummation 
of  human  history;  it  is  the  beginning  of  what 
history  may  hope  to  be.  It  is  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  ground  from  which  human  hopes 
have  the  right  to  spring.  Four  thousand  years  ago, 
it  was  said  that  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  it  became  clear  to  us  that 
the  everlasting  arms  upon  which  man  can  depend 
are  the  arms  of  a  cross — the  symbol  of  man's 
devotion  to  his  fellowmen.  It  is  my  belonging  to  the 
tradition  of  the  cross  which  is  here  dramatized,  the 
sincere  belief  that  without  love  all  else  is  futility 
of  futilities,  but  that  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
everlasting  devotion  between  us  as  men,  if  we  will 
but  express  it,  the  Kingdom  of  God, will  be  brought' 
on  earth  with  power  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 

THE   CHARGE  TO  THE   CANDIDATE  j 

By  W.  B.  Blakemore,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  j 

My  son,  I  present  you  with  this  Book  which,  in  ^ 
the  words  of  the  ancient  English  coronation  cere-  ^ 
mony,  is  'the  most  precious  thing  that  this  world  ] 
affords,  here  is  Wisdom,  this  is  the  Royal  Law,  these 
are  the  Oracles  of  God. 

Make  then  this  Book  the  man  of  your  counsel. 
May  the  eyes  of  your  heart  be  enlightened  to  be- 
hold wondrous  things  contained  therein;  things 
that  can  make  you  wise  unto  salvation  and  make 
you  wise  in  the  winning  of  souls. 

Since  you  are  taking  upon  yourself  the  obligations 
of  the  teaching  and  preaching  ministry,  study  to 
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show  thyself  approved  unto  God  a  workman  who 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word 
of  truth. 

Men  everywhere  are  saying  that  we  are  living  in 
tumultuous  times  and  that  the  days  are  dark  and 
terrifying.  But  for  men  of  faith  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  terror  and  no  gross  darkness.  The  entrance 
of  God's  word  giveth  light  and  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear. 

Every  generation  has  been  a  testing  time  for  the 
men  of  that  day.  Always  and  ever  God  is,  by  the 
processes  of  life  itself,  'sifting  out  the  souls  of  men.' 
Be  thou,  therefore,  steadfast  and  unmovable,  know- 
ing that  the  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth  and 
that  no  labor  in  Him  can  ever  be  in  vain. 

Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  'be  strengthened  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  things  that 
you  have  learned  from  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.' 

*I  charge  you  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  Christ 
Jesus,  who  shall  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
preach  the  Word;  be  urgent  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  teaching.  .  .  .  Fight  the  good  fight  of 
the  faith,  lay  hold  on  the  life  eternal,  whereunto 
thou  wast  called,  and  didst  confess  the  good  con- 
fession in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses.  .  .  .  keep 
thou  the  commandment  without  spot,  without  re- 
proach, until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  which  in  his  own  times  he  shall  show,  who 
is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  Lord  of  Lords;  who  only  hath  immortality, 
dwelling  in  light  unapproachable;  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see :  to  whom  be  honor  and  power 
eternal.     Amen.' 

Dr.  Willett  offered  the  prayer  of  consecration 
during  which  W.  B.  Blakemore,  Dr.  Ames  and  Dr. 
Willett  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candi- 
date. 
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Preacher  and  Local  Church 

By  Frank  Mallott,  Des  Moines,  la. 

"The  Church  Grows  Out  of  the  Needs  of  the 
People."  When  the  average  layman  in  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  speaks  of  "the  church,"  he  has  in  mind  "thes 
local  church."  His  interest  and  his  loyalty  are  in  the 
local  church  and  church  problems  as  he  sees  them 
and  the  needs  of  the  church  as  he  knows  them  are 
in  that  field.  The  ability  of  its  membership  to  sense 
the  needs  of  the  church,  devotion  of  the  membership 
to  fulfilling  these  needs,  and  its  willingness  to  follow 
and  support  capable  and  consecrated  leadership,  are 
factors  that  are  directly  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  local  church. 

In  appraising  the  needs  of  the  church,  its  com- 
munity and  its  people,  a  broad  concept  of  the  task 
of  the  church  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  its  responsibilities  should  reach  far 
beyond  its  membership,  and  its  influence  should 
reach  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  To  narrow 
down  the  scope  of  its  activities  and  to  limit  its  field 
of  interest  tends  to  hinder  its  success  and  stunt  its 
growth.  This  growth  of  the  Church,  physically, 
numerically,  and  spiritually,  depends  upon  certain 
basic  principles  of  organizations,  for  while  its  ob- 
jectives are  spiritual  and  above  the  plane  of  secular 
organized  life,  the  fact  remains  that  the  local  Church 
is  an  organized  body  of  people  whose  aim  is  the 
building  of  Christian  lives  in  men  and  women,  and 
as  such,  it  is  susceptible  to  the  basic  principles  of 
successful  organization.  This  matter  of  planning  for 
the  needs  of  the  church  and  its  people,  is  a  task 
which  confronts  both  preacher  and  members.  They 
cannot  succeed  without  him  and  he,  in  turn,  needs 
the  cooperative  support  of  his  membership,  if  he 
is  to  succeed  in  this  field.   The  combined  efforts  of 
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pastor  and  people  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  church. 

The  same  general  needs  which  confronted  Alex- 
ander Campbell  and  the  Church  at  Brush  Run,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  life  of  the  local  church  of 
today  and  become  a  problem  for  the  preacher  and 
the  local  congregation.  Difference  in  numbers  and 
different  environment  in  various  churches  will  natu- 
rally make  a  difference  in  detailed  needs,  but  their 
objectivQs  are  the  same  and  certain  broad  basic 
requirements  are  the  same,  and  their  success  will 
largely  depend  on  how  well  they  are  equipped  to 
carry  on  their  task.  The  minister,  as  leader,  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  the  church, 
both  spiritually  and  physically,  and  in  justice  to 
him  and  to  the  cause,  the  church  should  furnish  him 
with  equipment  and  conditions  which  are  the  most 
favorable  that  can  be  provided.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  needs  of  the  church  should  be  planned  and 
met. 

The  needs  of  the  local  church  and  its  people  might 
be  enumerated  at  great  length,  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  may  be  generalized  under  a  few  simple  head- 
ings: 

1 — The  Church  should  have  adequate  housing  and 
equipment. 

2 — It  should  have  organization  adapted  to  its 
needs. 

3 — It  should  have  a  Program,  an  objective  to 
which  to  work. 

4 — It  must  have  competent  leadership. 

(1)  The  church  building  itself  may  seem  ma- 
terial, and  its  equipment  may  appear  inconsequential 
along  side  the  spiritual  values  which  come  with- 
in its  confines,  but  nevertheless,  these  things  are 
necessary  if  the  church  is  to  function  effectively. 
The  preacher's  first  thought  in  a  church  building 
Will  be  of  the  sanctuary  which  will  vary  in  accord- 
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ance  with  location  and  size  of  congregation,  but 
which  jshould,  in  comfort  and  beauty,  provide  a 
setting  for  the  story  of  unsearchable  richness  which 
should  be  proclaimed  from  its  pulpit.  Proper  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  its  people  require  space  and 
equipment  for  other  activities  of  the  church;  edu- 
cational, social  and  recreational,  keeping  in  mind 
that  tools  and  equipment  are  as  essential  to  good 
work  in  the  Lord's  work-shop  as  in  any  other  work- 
shop. 

(2)  Organization  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
local  church  insofar  as  the  layman  is  concerned. 
It  furnishes  the  vineyard  for  his  spiritual  labors. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a  definite  part 
in  the  task.  Organization  gives  the  minister  his 
opportunity  for  real  leadership.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  multiply  his  own  efforts  many  fold  by 
the  judicious  and  tactful  use  of  the  help  of  loyal 
men  and  women  who  are  always  eager  and  ready 
to  do  their  Christian  duty  to  the  church  under  favor- 
able leadership. 

Unfortunately  organization  sometimes  like  Topsy, 
"just  grows,"  whereas  it  should  be  planned,  and! 
planned  carefully.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  task  of 
the  preacher  requires  more  thought  and  careful  con- 
sideration than  that  of  building  and  directing  the 
organization  of  the  local  church.  Organization  is  a 
vital  thing  to  him;  it  can  lift  him  up  or  it  can  let 
him  down;  he  cannot  succeed  without  it,  so  it  be- 
hooves him  to  build  it  wisely  and  use  it  constantly, 
keeping  in  mind  that  democracy  is  as  virtuous  in 
church  organization  as  in  political  or  social  life. 

Every  church  has  potential  material  for  organ- 
izational leadership,  and  adequate  for  the  task,  and 
the  preacher,  by  reason  of  his  close  confidence  and 
his  personal  relationship  with  his  people,  knows 
better  than  any  one  else  who  these  potential  leaders 
are  and  how  they  may  be  reached.  The  first  problem 
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is  to  awake  consecrated  interest,  the  next  is  to  train 
this  material  for  the  task  at  hand.  It  can  be  done, 
and  the  church  should  seek  out  the  best  way  to  do 
it  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

In  our  University  Church  we  have  tried  a  plan 
which  in  the  two  semesters  it  has  been  operated, 
one  of  eight  weeks  and  one  of  ten  weeks,  seems  to 
be  very  successful  and  to  have  reached  a  need  of  our 
people.  We  call  it  "The  School  of  Christian  Living." 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  adults  of 
the  church  to  take  a  systematic  course  of  study  in 
any  of  a  number  of  subjects  related  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Church.  The  school  is  held  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning and  follows  the  weekly  fellowship  dinner  and 
devotional  service.  Classes  continue  in  separate 
rooms,  each  under  direction  of  a  teacher  best  fitted 
for  the  subject  at  hand. 

The  first  semester  closed  three  weeks  before 
Christmas ;  the  second  two  weeks  before  Easter.  The 
following  subjects  were  covered  by  the  study  groups 
during  the  two  semesters : 

"The  Function  of  the  Church" 

"Teachings  of  Jesus" 

"The  Church  and  World  Relations" 

"History  of  the  Disciples" 

"Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament" 

"Use  of  the  Bible  in  Teaching  Religion" 

"Missionary  Journeys  of  Paul" 
The  remarkable  thing  about  these  classes  was  the 
number  of  adults  interested  in  the  various  courses, 
and  the  regular  consistency  of  their  attendance.  One 
of  the  classes  didn't  quite  finish  their  course  by  the 
end  of  the  semester,  and  by  common  consent  met 
with  the  teacher  for  two  additional  evenings  to  com- 
plete their  study.  To  interest  those  who  may  not  de- 
sire religious  study,  two  general  interest  groups  are 
offered  at  the  same  time ;  a  class  on  "Contemporary 
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Literature,"  a  series  of  book  reviews  on  current 
books,  and  "Travel  Pictures."  The  adults  of  the 
church  have  accepted  the  school  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Attendance  has  been  well  maintained 
to  the  close  of  the  period.  As  a  result  the  church 
has  had  opportunity  to  train  a  number  of  its  adults 
for  positions  of  leadership  when  they  are  needed. 

(3)  The  Church  should  have  a  Program;  should 
set  for  itself  a  task  to  be  accomplished.  Its  people 
need  to  have  a  vision  of  what  their  objectors  really 
are.  Here  is  where  the  leadership  and  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  minister  is  all  important.  With  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  Christian  uplift  at  home  and  afar,  he  may  lay 
before  his  people  a  program  of  Christian  service 
that  will  challenge  them,  and  that  will  be  as  a  beacon 
light  to  lead  them  forward  in  their  service  to  the 
church. 

The  Church  should  spread  its  influence  through 
Christian  missions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If  the 
Church  is  to  grow  it  must  have  a  world  wide  pro- 
gram of  missions.  To  attempt  to  selfishly  protect 
the  "home-base"  by  failing  to  support  world-wide 
missionary  efforts  is  a  short-sighted  policy  which 
never  worked  and  never  will  work.  A  growing 
Church  is  always  a  missionary  Church. 

(4)  Having  considered  some  of  the  needs  and  the 
program  of  the  Church,  the  next  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all  is  the  preacher, 
the  leader,  the  man  who  will  lead  and  direct  the 
efforts  and  the  substance  of  devoted  men  and  women 
into  Christian  service.  What  a  vital  part  of  the 
church  he  is  and  how  much  of  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  church  depends  on  him.  How  im- 
portant it  is  that  he  should  be  well  trained  that 
he  may  handle  aright  the  word  of  truth,  and  that 
he  may  guide  his  people  into  fruitful  service,  and 
cause  his  church  to  be  strong  and  grow. 
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A  Letter  from  A.  C.  Gray 

2321  Wilmot  St.,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

The  SCROLL  of  September,  1941  has  a  fine  article 
on  "Unity — what  kind?"  There  have  been  other 
good  articles  in  the  SCROLL  from  time  to  time  on 
what  the  Disciples  stand  for,  but  I  am  still  much 
puzzled  over  the  matter  of  Christian  Union.  I  won- 
der if  the  Disciples  are  practically  for  Christian 
Union  or  is  it,  on  their  part,  merely  theory  and 
wishful  thinking.  It  may  be  that  the  Congre- 
gational ists  are  the  only  Protestant  body  who  are 
completely  ready  for  Christian  union. 

Why  should  Disciples  invite  or  wish  members  of 
other  Christian  bodies  to  partake  with  them  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  accept 
them  into  full  membership  in  the  church?  As  a 
saintly  man,  now  gone  to  his  reward,  once  said, 
'■They  are  willing  to  let  them  into  the  church  all 
but  their  autographs."  Disciples  welcome  ministers 
of  other  denominations  into  their  pulpits.  They  are 
glad  too  of  any  cooperation  in  church  work,  even 
sometimes  to  making  these  so-called  outsiders 
financial  secretaries,  deacons,  or  elders  of  the  local 
jchurch,  yet  are  loath  to  put  them  on  their  own 
church  roll.  Surely,  there  is  something  inconsistent 
here. 

Every  church  has  its  creed.  Every  church,  to-day, 
has  practices  that  the  church  in  Jerusalem  or  the 
churches  ministered  by  St.  Paul  did  not  have,  and 
why  not  so  long  as  the  teaching  is  centered  in 
Christ?  Why  resort  to  devices  such  as  the  so-called 
scriptural  names  in  order  to  persuade  others  to  come 
to  "our  position"  and  be  satisfied  to  be  "Christians 
only"  while  at  the  same  time  holding  legalistic 
dogmas  and  a  most  rigid  unwritten  creed? 

The  name,  "Disciples  of  Christ,"  may  be  prefer- 
able to  all  others  because  it  recognizes  a  fact  that 
the  Disciples  are  a  distinct  denomination  and  in  ad- 
dition gives  no  offense  to  other  denominations  on  a 
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"holier  than  thou"  basis.  The  names  that  Christian 
peoples  give  themselves  are  intriguing.  A  great  state 
university,  that  is  more  than  willing  to  throw  open 
its  records  to  the  ministers  of  the  local  churches, 
offers  the  recordings  of  student  church  preferences. 
The  Disciple  minister,  who  consulted  those  prefer- 
ences and  noted  them  down  for  future  use,  found 
himself  later  calling  on  students  who  were  Christian 
Scientists,  Mormons,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and 
others.  The  church  he  ministered  to  had  on  its 
foundation  corner  stone,  "Memorial  Christian 
Church."  It  had  on  its  sign  board,  in  addition  to 
other  information,  the  name  "Church  of  Christ,"  and 
to  make  sure  the  students  and  strangers  would  find 
their  proper  church  home,  the  sign  was  taken  down 
and  changed  to  read  "Church  of  Christ  (Disciples)." 

The  director  of  religious  work  in  Yale  Divinity 
School  sent  me  one  Sunday  to  fill  an  appointment 
in  the  Stony  Creek  Congregational  church.  He  gave 
me  explicit  directions  as  to  how  to  get  there,  where 
to  get  off  the  street  car,  and  that  the  church  was  on 
a  sloping  hill  as  the  car  tracks  rounded  a  curve  in 
the  village.  I  asked  the  conductor  to  let  me  off  at 
the  Congregational  church.  He  said  there  was  no 
Congregational  church  in  Stony  Creek.  As  we  came 
to  a  curve  in  the  street  car  line,  I  told  him  to  let 
me  off  as  there  was  the  Congregational  church.  He 
said,  "No,  that  is  the  Church  of  Christ."  For  the 
moment,  I  had  forgotten  that  the  two  Churches  of 
Christ  on  the  New  Haven  Green  and  that  not  a  few 
Congregational  churches  in  Connecticut  were  known 
as  Churches  of  Christ. 

One  wonders  after  all  if  this  striving  for  a 
scriptural  name  for  a  religious  body  or  for  a  local 
church  may  not  be  at  the  neglect  of  something  more 
vital.  In  Columbia,  there  are  a  Christian  Church  or 
rather  a  "FIRST  Christian  Church"  and  two  or 
three  "Churches  of  Christ."  Stepping  into  any  one  of 
these  churches,  whether  Christian  Church  or  Church 
of  Christ,  one  feels  that  the  shade  of  Alexander 
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Campbell  is  hovering  in  the  background,  but  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other  as  a  Presby- 
terian from  a  Methodist  Church,  if  not  more  so.  One 
might  expect  a  closer  cooperation  and  fellowship 
of  these  churches  whether  their  Jerusalem  may  be 
in  Nashville  or  Indianapolis.  Necessity  requires 
something  distinctive  even  if  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament  such  as  is  used  here:  FIRST  Christian 
Church  or  SHANDON  Church  of  Christ  which  is 
on  a  par  with  the  great  name,  UNITED  CHURCH 
OF  CANADA,  or  the  CHURCH  AT  ANTIOCH. 

The  Disciples  are  marching  slowly  to  their  goal 
but  with  inhibitions.  They  have  given  up,  for  the 
most  part,  their  old  shibboleths  which  is  a  removal 
of  some  hindrances  to  Christian  union.  It  has  been 
my  rare  privilege  in  the  last  two  years  to  visit  a 
number  of  churches  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  found  that  the  various  churches 
of  different  Protestant  bodies,  no  matter  how  much 
they  differed  in  atmosphere  and  forms  of  worship, 
all  made  Christ  the  centre  of  their  worship  and 
teaching  showing  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  one 
thing  they  stressed  most.  Some  of  these  churches 
observe  communion  monthly,  some  weekly,  some 
twice  a  week  or  even  more  on  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  but  all  stressed  the  importance  of  observing 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Have  Protestant  churches  ar- 
rived at  "Christian  Unity?"  Is  there  something 
additional  required,  something  which  may  come 
from  the  crying  needs  of  mission  fields  or  from  the 
blood  soaked  earth  of  European  battlefields? 

I  wish  Dr.  Ames  you  may  write  further  or  per- 
suade one  of  your  colleagues  to  write  further  on 
this  topic  of  Christian  Union. 

Editor's  reply.  1  think  hundreds  of  Disciple 
ministers  and  laymen  recognize  the  force  of  your 
comments  on  the  subject  of  really  practicing  union 
in  our  churches.  The  Christian  Standard  has  shown 
that  more  than  200  churches  have  adopted  open- 
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membership  in  an  effort  to  be  more  consistent  and 
more  Christian.  The  question  of  the  name  is  likely 
to  be  settled  in  the  course  of  time  by  usage.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  Census  publishes  our  sta- 
tistics under  the  name  Disciples  is  very  influential, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
uses  the  name  Disciples  of  Christ  may  be  even  more 
significant.  A  growing  practice  is  one  that  you 
mention,  that  is,  putting  Disciples  of  Christ  in  a 
parenthesis  after  any  other  name  such  as  Church  of 
Christ  or  Christian  Church.  But  the  matter  of  the 
name  will  adjust  itself  rapidly  along  with  many 
other  traditional  marks  of  difference  when  the  true 
spirit  of  union  prevails,  and  when  the  truly  great 
and  significant  distinctiveness  of  Disciple  history 
and  thought  is  more  widely  understood.  The  Dis- 
ciples have  a  worthy  and  timely  ideological  in- 
heritance which  is  the  genuinely  vital  basis  of  their 
plea  for  union,  but  too  few  of  them  realize  this ! 


In  the  issue  of  Time  for  September  8th  is  an  in- 
teresting report  of  Karl  Earth's  Letter  to  Great 
Britain.  How  can  you  fit  the  following  quotation  into 
what  you  have  read  and  heard  of  Earth's  theology? 
He  says :  "I  cannot  venture  to  prophesy  when,  where 
and  how  Great  Eritain  will  conquer.  But  that  she 
will  conquer  I  am  sure,  because  I  have  more  con- 
fidence in  British  toughness  than  in  German  energy, 
and  because  ultimately  I  ascribe  greater  historical 
weight  to  the  better  cause  .  .  .  than  to  the  evil  and 
fundamentally  fantastic  cause  of  Adolf  Hitler."  In 
these  words  Earth  seems  to  descend  out  of  the 
theological  clouds  and  to  talk  like  any  man  who 
estimates  the  forces  that  rule  the  world  in  terms  of 
human  judgment  and  idealism.  With  such  forces 
man  can  make  some  reckoning  and  can  augment  or 
hinder  them  by  what  he  wills  to  think  and  do.  This 
does  not  sound  like  the  "Crisis  theology"  that  mere- 
ly bids  us  wait  on  God  and  not  to  seek  to  under- 
stand and  evaluate  his  ways  in  human  affairs. 
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The  Cause  of  Christian  Unity 

Herbert  L.  Willett,  President  of  Disciples' 
Association  for  Christian  Unity 

No  Disciple  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  basic 
interest  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  is  the  reunion  of 
the  divided  Christian  forces  throughout  the  world. 
For  this  cause  we  were  called  into  being,  in  this 
interest  the  Fathers  of  the  movement  labored,  and 
to  this  end  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
sensitive  to  the  historic  purpose  of  this  enterprise 
have  devoted  themselves  with  greater  or  less  dili- 
gence. 

The  instrument  created  by  the  general  Conven- 
tion as  far  back  as  1910  is  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Unity.  Of  this  organiza- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  Peter 
Ainslie  was  the  first  president,  and  Edgar  DeWitt 
Jones  the  most  recent  one.  Its  functions  have  been 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  general  conventions, 
and  the  state  and  other  gatherings,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  unity  among  the  churches,  the  relation 
and  obligation  of  the  Disciples  to  this  work,  and 
the  most  practicable  means  by  which  that  cause 
may  be  advanced. 

The  Commissioners  chosen  by  the  International 
Convention  are  the  following:  Hampton  Adams,  H. 
C.  Armstrong,  Paul  E.  Becker,  T.  Hassel  Bowen, 
George  A.  Campbell,  A.  T.  DeGVoot,  Floyd  Faust, 
F.  H.  Groom,  Ray  E.  Hunt,  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones, 
C.  E.  Lemmon,  Riley  B.  Montgomery,  C.  C.  Morri- 
son, Doyle  Mullen,  Roger  T.  Nooe,  G.  Edwin  Os- 
born,  Charles  B.  Tupper,  John  Paul  Pack,  James  G. 
Warren,  L.  N.  D.  Wells,  James  H.  Welsh,  Herbert 
L.  Willett,  Homer  W.  Carpenter,  Harlie  L.  Smith, 
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and  George  Walker  Buckner,  Jr.  The  office  is  at 
222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Among  the  means  which  have  proved  most  effec- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  this  cause  have  been  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  appropriate  litera- 
ture, either  in  monographs,  articles  in  our  journals, 
or  books,  of  which  several  valuable  works  have  been 
issued  by  Disciples;  and  the  holding  of  conferences 
in  churches,  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  con- 
ventions. These  conferences  have  been  conducted 
by  one  or  more  of  the  Commissioners,  who  hold 
themselves  ready  to  lead  in  such  gatherings,  within 
the  limits  of  their  regular  activities. 

Such  themes  as  the  following  may  well  find  a 
place  on  the  programs  of  such  conferences:  The 
Growing  Movement  for  Unity  Among  the  Churches, 
The  Scandal  and  Disaster  of  Division,  The  Pattern 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  Causes  of  Division  in  the 
History  of  the  Church,  Efforts  For  Reunion,  What 
Form  or  Degree  of  Unity  Is  Desirable?  What  Steps 
Can  Be  Taken  To  Promote  Unity  Among  Chris- 
tians? What  If  Any  Steps  Should  Be  Taken  to  Con- 
tinue the  Values  of  This  Conference? 

The  only  expense  involved  in  the  work  of  any 
local  group  in  preparing  for  such  a  Conference  is 
the  provision  of  a  place  for  the  meetings,  either  of 
one  or  two  days,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  Commissioners  selected  to  lead.  The 
Association  cooperates  with  the  local  groups  by  pro- 
viding the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  serve  without  compensation. 

Correspondence  regarding  literature  or  confer- 
ences should  be  directed  to  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  the  Secretary,  George  Walker  Buckner,  Jr., 
may  be  addressed. 
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Notes 


Discussion  of  the  Butler  Creed  touches  upon  the 
vitals  of  Disciple  tradition.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Contract-Creed  the  Dean  himself  might  be 
hailed  before  the  tribunal  on  at  least  two  or  three 
counts.  (1)  He  defends  the  use  of  this  Creed  and 
such  a  creed  is  contrary  to  the  teaching-  of  the 
Fathers.  (2)  He  denied  another  of  their  doctrines 
in  his  San  Antonio  Convention  address  in  which  he 
differs  radically  from  them  with  reference  to  the 
unity  of  the  primitive  New  Testament  Church.  The 
Fathers  said  unity  would  be  brought  about  if  we 
restored  the  pattern  of  the  early  Church.  The  Dean 
says  there  was  no  unity  in  that  Church  either  in 
organization,  worship  or  doctrine.  The  only  unity 
was  in  loyalty  to  Christ  in  some  other  way  than  in 
organization,  worship,  and  doctrine!  (3)  The  Dean 
denies  the  right  of  freedom  of  research  in  schools 
for  the  training  of  ministers.  He  thinks  Seminaries 
should  teach  its  students  a  message  and  train  them 
to  proclaim  it.  He  does  not  want  ministers  to  seek 
new  truth  about  the  Bible,  or  Christ,  or  the  Church, 
or  Man! 


Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  contributes  an  article  of 
amazing  sophistry  to  the  Christian  Standard  of 
October  4th  in  which  he  says,  "For  scientists,  solid 
bodies  are  illusions."  He  says  that  when  a  pencil  is 
held  a  foot  before  the  eyes  and  one  eyeball  is  pressed 
by  your  finger  so  that  you  have  the  illusion  of  seeing 
two  pencils,  "Both  are  real.  Both  are  matter  .... 
And  still  more,  wonder  of  wonders,  this  fact  can  be 
proven  of  every  material  object  that  men  see!" 
Strangely  enough  these  statements  appear  in  an 
article  designed  to  support  faith  in  biblical  miracles. 
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R.  H.  Miller  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
National  City  Church  in  Washington,  It  is  said  he 
is  to  become  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Evangelist. 
It  is  a  hard  job.  The  paper  is  facing  the  downward 
trends  that  have  swamped  many  denominational 
journals.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  it  can  only 
succeed  in  a  large  way  by  interpreting  the  plea  of 
the  Disciples  in  terms  of  the  great  democratic,  rea- 
sonable, and  practical  religious  principles  that  gave 
this  movement  its  mighty  impetus  in  its  beginning. 
A  mere  repetition  of  the  old  ^hiboleths  will  not  do. 
There  is  needed  an  imaginative  and  impassioned 
restatement  of  our  best  ideas  and  ideals. 


We  are  fortunate  in  having  President  Brooks  for 
a  second  term.  He  has  brought  to  the  Institute  an 
enthusiasm  for  its  spirit  and  purpose  which  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  those  who  originated  it.  In 
his  article  in  this  issue  he  has  shown  a  grasp  of  its 
possibilities  and  dreams  which  every  member  ought 
to  share.  If  we  all  entered  into  this  feeling  for  our 
comradeship  and  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  culti- 
vate and  extend  it  we  could  accomplish  what  he  sug- 
gests. We  need  more  conversations,  and  more  loyal 
ones,  in  little  groups  over  the  country  about  the 
things  we  stand  for  and  about  the  contributions 
our  churches  might  make  to  their  members  and  to 
the  religious  world.  We  ought  to  answer  misunder- 
standings and  misrepresentations  of  the  motives 
and  activities  of  the  Institute.  If  this  Institute  has 
been  an  agency  for  putting  its  members  in  high 
offices,  it  has  not  been  so  understood  by  its  best 
friends.  All  the  criticisms  of  its  enemies  in  this 
respect  only  show  how  real  and  successful  the  In- 
stitute has  been  in  pursuing  its  original  intentions 
of  furthering  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  the  re- 
ligious life.   If  it  had  worked  for  its  own  name  and 
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fame  it  would  not  have  attracted  to  itself  so  many 
of  the  fine  spirits  of  the  Brotherhood. 


Perhaps  the  subscription  list  could  be  extended 
far  beyond  what  it  is  today.  Maybe  some  day  a 
genius  will  arise  among  us  with  a  plan  by  which 
more  ministers  and  laymen  can  be  interested  to 
pay  one  dollar  for  the  ten  issues  of  the  year.  At 
any  rate  the  Scroll  is  the  freest  publication  in  the 
Brotherhood.  It  carries  no  advertising.  There  is 
no  Board  to  satisfy.  There  is  no  censor  except  that 
of  our  own  conscience  and  ideals.  All  of  our  college 
libraries  receive  it  and  some  have  been  careful  to 
keep  the  files.  It  records  some  history  which  may 
take  on  new  meaning  through  the  years.  The  period 
when  members  were  hesitant  about  writing  for  it, 
or  showing  it  to  their  friends,  is  long  past.  The 
words  of  commendation  and  encouragement  come 
oftener  and  more  heartily  than  ever  before.  This  in 
itself  is  a  good  promise  for  the  future. 


It  must  be  heartening  for  pastors  to  know  that 
lately  some  of  our  leading  preachers  have  been  of- 
fered,more  remunerative  positions  in  other  kinds  of 
church  work  but  have  declined  because  they  pre- 
ferred to  continue  in  the  pastorate.  This  is  a  whole- 
some sign.  It  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  good  preach- 
ers pulled  off  into  secretaryships,  promotional 
agencies,  and  other  secondary  religious  places.  The 
pastors  are  the  shock  troops,  the  real  leaders,  the 
builders,  the  responsible  men  of  the  churches.  There 
is  need  among  the  Disciples  for  more  pastors  who 
realize  their  strategic  place  and  who  will  "magnify 
their  office"  by  deeper  study,  better  writing,  and 
more  prophetic  messages.  Real  scholars  and  gentle- 
men they  should  be  as  well  as  organizers,  managers, 
and  true  evangelists. 
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Among  Those  Present 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
July  28-August  1,  1941 

A.  C.  Brooks,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Horace  Kingsbury,  Lancaster,  Ky, 
Charles  M.  Sharpe,  McConnellsville,  N.  Y. 
Charles  B.  Tupper,  Springfield,  111. 
Ernest  L.  Harrold,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Shullenberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  N.  Gardner,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Claud  E.  Cummins,  Sterling,  111. 

H.  B.  Robinson,  Canton,  Mo. 

George  V.  Moore,  Lexington,  Ky. 

W.  C.  Bower,  Chicago,  111. 

John  L.  Davis,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

O.  F.  Jordan,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

M.  E.  Wilcockson,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Charles  F.  McElroy,  Chicago,  111. 

Stephen  J.  Corey,  Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  Fred  Wise,  Chicago,  111. 

Carl  H.  Wilhelm,  Lawrenceville,  111. 
E.  S.  Ames,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  J.  Van  Boskirk,  Chicago,  111. 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Evanston,  111. 
Richard  L.  James,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Wilbur  S.  Hogevoll,  Waukegan,  111. 
Irving  E.  Lunger,  Chicago,  111. 
Waymon  Parsons,  Sharon,  Pa. 
Harold  L.  Lunger,  Oak  Park,  111. 
W.  P.  Harman,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
A.  V.  Havens,  Paris,  Tenn. 
A.  LeRoy  Huff,  Chicago,  111. 
R.  C.  Lemon,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  E.  Garrison,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  E.  Lemmon,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Robert  Thomas,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Barnett  Blakemore,  Chicago,  111. 
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H.  D.  Prather,  Flat  River,  Mo. 
Earl  N.  Griggs,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
George  Oliver  Taylor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Robert  Tesdell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Thomas  P.  Inabinett,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Robert  G.  Sulanke,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bert  R.  Johnson,  Jackson,  Miss. 
C.  M.  Small,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Fred  S.  Nichols,  Carthage,  111. 
I.  E.  Metcalf,  Chicago,  111. 
S.  C.  Kincheloe,  Chicago,  111. 
Harold  E.  Fey,  Chicago,  111. 
0.  A.  Rosborough,  Chicago,  111. 
Monroe  G.  Schuster,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
A.  T.  DeGroot,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Seth  Slaughter,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Fred  D.  Sawyer,  Estherville,  Iowa. 
C.  Neill  Barnette,  Cynthia,  Ky. 
H.  D.  Woodruff,  Whiting,  Ind. 

E.  S.  May,  Gary,  Ind. 

Donald  M.  Sheridan,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Warren  Grafton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hemdon  Wagers,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  E.  Davison,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Financial  Secretary's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 
Mein  Herren: 

I  figure  that  if  anyone  has  a  German  phrase  or 
two  in  his  vocabulary  he  had  better  get  it  out  of  his 
system  before  the  shooting  begins.  So,  that's  that. 

The  brethren  of  the  Institute  keep  such  a  close 
check  on  my  financial  transactions  that  I  don't  know 
yet  whether  my  report  to  the  annual  meeting  was 
approved  or  not!  I  was  able  to  attend  only  one  day, 
and  could  not  wait  for  the  business  session.  In  next 
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month's  issue  you  may  look  for  the  highlights  of 
the  report.  As  advance  information,  to  put  you  on 
the  edge  of  your  seats  of  anticipation,  I  may  disclose 
that  we  wrote  the  final  figures  of  the  report  in  black 
ink;  Yes,  sir — with  a  balance.  Congratulation  mes- 
sages should  be  sent  postpaid,  however,  or  the  first 
two  or  three  would  put  us  back  in  the  red  again ! 

The  mail  from  the  Fellows  during  the  Summer 
has  been  delightful.  Oliver  Harrison  of  Pecos, 
Texas,  says,  "My  congratulations  on  your  abilities 
as  an  extractor  of  funds.  I  sometimes  fear  you  are 
wasting  your  talents.  Perhaps  that  degree  you  re- 
ceived recently  was  a  pht  rather  than  a  Ph.D." 

Edwin  C.  Boynton,  Huntsville,  Texas,  opines, 
"Wish  I  could  sometimes  be  in  a  real  CI  session, 
dinner,  fellowship  and  all.  Suppose  that  can't  be 
till  we  all  get  to  heaven — if  any  CI  men  get  there 
(see  files  for  past  20  years  of  non-CI  journals)." 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  implored  the 
brethren  in  June  to  "send  two  dollars,  send  a  dollar, 
send  50  cents,  or  a  chicken ;  at  least,  send  a  feather — 
that  would  tickle  the  printer."  Well,  the  feathers  be- 
gan to  arrive !  C.  M.  Sharpe,  McConnellsville,  N.  Y., 
was  first  under  the  (chicken)  wire.  Our  dignified 
president,  A.  C.  Brooks,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  was  so  cruel 
as  to  write,  "Here's  the  feather  and  a  check  for 
dues.  I  ate  the  chicken.  It  was  too  large  to  put  in 
this  envelope,  but  1  remembered  you  as  I  picked 
my  teeth."   Such  bicuspid  behavior ! 

My  friends,  this  an  age  of  great  faith.  Take  mine, 
for  example.  I  have  no  fear  but  what  some  brother 
will  arise  with  lilting  pen  to  embellish  this  page  with 
a  poetic  message.  Behold,  Carl  Barnett,  Director  of 
the  Boone  County  (Indiana)  Dept,  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, lilteth — 

"I  hasten  to  enclose  $1.00 
Just  so  as  to  stop  your  holler." 
To  which  I  say,  "Amen  (and  Amen)  "-^if  you  get 
^hat  I  mean! 
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igioiis  Ideology  for  Today 

By  E.  S.  Ames,  Chicago 

Today  means  the  period  of  time  since  the  16th 
century,  and  particularly  the  day  in  which  we  now 
live,  the  20th  century.  It  is  the  day  that  dawned 
with  the  thinking  of  Francis  Bacon  and  John  Locke 
and  which  has  spread  an  increasing  light  upon  the 
whole  universe  and  particularly  upon  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  upon  the  developing  life  of  man. 
The  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  last 
fifty  years  are  the  dramatic  flowering  of  the  new 
spirit,  which  has  penetrated  deeply  into  all  phases 
of  life,  including  religion.  Democracy,  free  inquiry, 
experimentation,  and  religious  liberty  have  become 
key  values.  It  is  important  for  all  who  live  in  this 
day,  VN^ith  an  awareness  of  what  is  going  on  in  it, 
to  clarify  the  formative  and  directing  ideas  that  are 
operating  in  the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Re- 
ligious ideas  are  in  need  of  special  attention  in 
order  to  integrate  them  with  the  whole  of  life  and 
to  make  them  useful  and  vital  in  achieving  order 
and  high  motivation  in  place  of  confusion  and 
frustration. 

The  word  religious  takes  on  new  meaning.  To  be 
religious  is  to  be  intensely  devoted  to  some  interest 
or  system  of  interests.  A  person  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  a  religious  enthusiasm  and  fidelity  in  his 
business.  He  may  give  such  faithful  attention  to 
art  or  sport,  health  or  pleasure,  money-making  or 
personal  power,  as  to  make  his  service  of  that  end 
religious  in  its  concentration  and  intensity.  But  the 
significance  and  value  of  religious  devotion  depend 
upon  the  importance  and  inclusiveness  of  the  ends 
I  or  purposes  to  which  it  is  directed.  Religious  devo- 
tion to  bad  or  narrow  purposes  is  corrupting  and 
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destructive.  Religiousness  is  not  always  good. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  ends 
sought. 

Jesus  is  our  best  example  of  a  religious  man  be- 
cause he  saw  so  clearly  and  devoted  himself  so  com- 
pletely to  that  which  makes  life  rich  and  reward- 
ing. He  made  the  love  and  service  of  man  equal  to 
love  and  service  of  God.  Promoting  human  wel- 
fare is  the  essence  of  his  teaching.  He  dramatized 
giving  to  fellow  men  goods,  hospitality,  comfort, 
and  means  of  health  as  the  way  to  salvation.  "When 
I  was  hungry,  you  gave  me  food;  when  I  was 
thirsty,  you  gave  me  drink ;  when  I  was  a  stranger, 
you  took  me  to  your  homes ;  when  I  was  naked,  you 
clothed  me;  when  I  fell  ill,  you  visited  me,  and 
when  I  was  in  prison,  you  came  to  me.  ...  I  tell 
you,  as  often  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my 
brothers,  however  lowly,  you  did  it  to  me."  He  re- 
peated this  humanitarian  gospel  in  many  ways, 
saying,  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,"  and.     Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

The  Bible  is  a  religious  book  because  it  presents 
the  lives  of  great  religious  men  seeking  the  fullest 
and  richest  possible  life  for  themselves  and  others. 
It  gives  also  the  stories  of  non-religious  men  who 
were  selfish  like  Dives,  or  cruel  like  Herod,  or  fool- 
ish like  the  Prodigal  before  he  repented,  or  vain 
like  the  Pharisees,  or  ignorant  like  those  who  cruci- 
fied Jesus.  The  Bible  pronounces  blessings  on  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  level  book.  Some  parts  are  better 
than  others.  The  New  Testament  is  higher  than 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  reach 
the  greatest  heights,  and  all  else  is  to  be  estimated 
in  the  light  of  these  heights. 

Man  is  religious  by  nature  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  ever  seeking  life  and  more  abundant  life.    Be-i 
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cause  of  ignorance,  sloth,  pride,  passion,  misfortune, 
he  often  misses  the  mark,  weakens  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  falls  into  futility  and  vice.  All  races  of 
men  manifest  the  urge  toward  what  they  regard  as 
a  better  existence.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.  Individuals  differ  in  intelligence  and 
in  moral  quality,  but  all  are  of  measureless  worth. 
Half  of  the  virgins  in  the  parable  were  wise.  Wise 
people  have  foresight  and  are  the  ones  who  provide 
oil  for  the  lamps  to  light  the  human  race  on  its 
way.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  man  has 
been  struggling  to  get  forward.  In  spite  of  all  mis- 
takes and  burdens  of  animal  inheritance  great 
achievements  have  been  made  and  visions  of  greater 
goods  lead  on.  Sympathy  and  love,  emerging  within 
families  and  clans  have  given  strength  and  solace. 
Experience,  through  failure  and  success,  has  quick- 
ened memory  and  imagination,  led  to  making  tools 
and  keeping  records,  and  shaped  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Many  childish  fears  and  superstitions  have 
been  overcome.  In  the  last  three  centuries  man  has 
made  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  in- 
creased his  sense  of  power  and  his  courage  for  ad- 
venture. At  the  same  time  he  has  learned  humility 
and  patience  in  the  presence  of  the  vastness  of  the 
universe  and  the  magnitude  of  his  own  growing 
ideals. 

Good  and  Evil  are  the  nam.es  men  give  to  what 
satisfies  and  to  what  defeats  them.  They  cling  to 
what  satisfies  and  try  to  destroy  what  pains  and 
harms  them.  A  man  learns  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  from  his  own  and  others'  experience. 
He  does  not  willingly  choose  evil  things  unless 
through  lack  of  knowledge  or  thoughtfulness  he 
mistakes  good  for  evil.  When  he  suffers  from  the 
wrong  course  he  is  often  led  to  regret  and  repent. 
Sometimes  in  agony  of  remorse  he  resolves  to  try 
a  better  way.   If  old  habits  hold  him  to  the  wrong 
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course  against  his  will  he  needs  the  help  of  others 
who  by  their  encouragement  and  counsel,  with  as- 
surance of  forgiveness,  sustain  and  direct  him  to 
the  ideals  he  craves.  Penalties  and  punishment  fol- 
low from  the  nature  of  the  evils  themselves.  "Evil 
shall  slay  the  wicked."  ''Virtue  is  its  own  reward." 
The  results  are  not  always  quick  and  obvious  but 
in  the  long  run  they  are  sure. 

The  Church  is  a  general  name  to  designate 
churches  just  as  home  is  a  general  name  for  homes. 
Churches  are  companies  of  people  working  together 
earnestly  to  understand  and  practice  the  religious 
life  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  his  followers.  They  seek 
to  inspire  men  to  follow  after  the  best  things  and 
to  avoid  the  evil  things.  They  offer  friendly  help 
to  every  person  who  honestly  wants  to  make  the 
most  of  his  life.  In  the  warm  and  noble  fellowship 
of  churches  aspiring  and  struggling  human  beings 
hear  the  words  and  feel  the  power  of  Jesus'  way 
of  life.  Reading  of  the  scriptures,  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  the  presence  of  sincere  men  and  women 
create  an  atmosphere  weighted  with  the  good,  with 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  Churches  are  not  perfect 
for  they  are  constituted  and  conducted  by  human 
beings,  but  these  men  and  women  do  strive  to  find 
and  to  realize  higher  good.  Too  often  churches,  like 
all  other  social  institutions,  become  encrusted  with 
habit  and  mistake  what  is  old  for  what  is  sacred. 
New  prophets  are  needed  again  and  again  to  put 
the  good  into  new  words  and  to  adventure  into  new 
experiments  toward  a  fuller  and  more  effective  re- 
ligious life.  Churches  hold  aloft  the  most  inclusive 
moral  and  spiritual  values  and  endeavor  to  bring 
them  together  into  a  working  harmony.  They  seek 
to  unify  and  to  glorify  the  whole  of  life. 

The  ceremonials  of  churches  set  forth  in  dramatic 
and  poetic  forms  this  ideal  life.  Their  buildings,  at 
their  best,  are  symbols  of  the  aspirations  of  the  con- 
gregations   which   gather   in   them.     Spires   and 
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vaulted  roofs  point  heavenward.  Chancels  and  al- 
tars suggest  the  meeting  place  of  the  human  and 
the  divine.  The  pulpit  is  the  place  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  table  is  the  center  round  which  hungry  and 
thirsty  souls  refresh  themselves  upon  the  mystic 
bread  and  wine.  The  Communion  is  at  once  a  com- 
memoration and  an  inspiration.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
life  more  than  of  death,  a  sign  of  life  which  con- 
quers death.  All  these  symbols  need  the  accompani- 
ment of  great  music,  the  tones  of  organ  and  of  choir 
and  of  the  mighty  chorus.  In  the  midst  of  such 
beauty  and  aspiration  all  souls  find  elevation  not 
only  in  the  joy  of  immediate  imaginative  fulfillment 
but  also  in  renewal  of  sincere  purpose  to  make  this 
beauty  and  goodness  powerful  in  the  realities  of 
daily  life. 

God  is  the  good.  God  is  love.  God  is  beauty  and 
wisdom.  God  is  the  Ideal,  gathering  up  all  the 
qualities  of  justice,  mercy,  and  beneficence,  which 
belong  to  personality  at  its  highest.  The  Divine 
grows  from  these  qualities  as  they  are  experienced 
in  actual  life.  "God  is  reality  idealized  and  per- 
sonified." "God  is  life  as  we  love  it."  By  idealiza- 
tion is  meant  selection  of  those  traits  of  reality 
which  are  found  to  be  good.  In  the  world  are  many 
lovely  events,  orderly  sequences  of  seedtime  and 
harvest,  fidelity  of  planets  in  their  orbits,  devoted 
companionships  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents 
and  children,  of  friends  and  patriots,  of  searchers 
for  truth  and  heroes  of  mercy  and  justice.  These 
values  are  mutually  harmonious  and  sustaining. 
God  is  the  reality  in  which  these  values  are  inte- 
grated, unified,  and  effectively  operative.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  life  which  cannot  be  idealized.  Evils 
are  not  susceptible  of  idealization  because  they  are 
self-contradictory.  The  Devil  defeats  himself.  It  is 
the  tragic  fate  of  evil  to  be  forever  at  war  with 
itself.  Whatever  organization  it  may  achieve  only 
leads  to  greater  disaster.   When  attempts  are  made 
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to  personify  the  evil  of  the  world  only  a  sinister  and 
pathetic  figure  emerges.  It  is  one  hating  himself, 
seeking  ever  by  craft  and  guile  to  offer  promises  of 
pleasure  and  success  but  never  able  to  vaJlidate 
them  either  for  himself  or  for  his  dupes.  His  mood 
is  despair  and  hate.  Personification  is  characteris- 
tic of  human  thought  in  all  social  relations.  The 
child  comes  to  consciousness  in  a  world  of  persons 
and  easily  extends  the  use  of  names  and  genders  to 
any  objects  which  engage  his  attention.  Emotional 
attitudes  arise  toward  everything  within  his  inti- 
mate relations.  Men  personify  what  they  love,  pet 
animals  and  favorite  tools,  engines  and  ships,  moun- 
tains and  oceans,  societies  and  nations.  Poetry  is 
a  natural  language.  Alma  Mater  is  not  a  fiction, 
but  is  the  personification  of  the  college  or  university 
which  has  nurtured  her  children.  She  is  very  real 
and  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters express  very  genuine,  reciprocal  relations.  In 
the  same  manner  we  speak  of  Mother  Nature  and 
have  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  her  and  realize 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  her  demands.  So  God 
is  the  reality  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

Prayer  is  conversation  with  God.  Men  pour  out 
their  hearts  to  him  in  gladness  and  song,  in  peti- 
tion and  thanksgiving.  If  inner  thoughts  and  de- 
sires were  oftener  expressed,  prayer  would  be  more 
easily  understood  as  the  natural  and  practically  uni- 
versal language  of  mankind.  More  important  than 
the  question.  Why  should  we  pray?  is  the  question. 
Why  do  we  pray?  Every  one  is  asking  something 
of  life  every  day  and  it  is  the  exceptional  person 
who  is  not  moved  to  feel  gratitude  for  good  for- 
tune. Prayer  is  so  much  the  habit  of  the  vitally  re- 
ligious man  that  the  conventional  forms  of  prayer 
are  of  less  concern  than  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
reverence  and  piety.  Jesus  was  much  given  to 
prayer  but  he  prayed  in  secret  and  did  not  make 
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long  prayers.  He  knew  that  prayer  is  a  means  of 
sharing  in  the  life  of  God,  of  finding  comfort  and 
courage,  of  gaining  clarity  of  thought  and  resolu- 
tion of  will.  Prayer  was  to  him  an  invaluable  re- 
source in  living  one's  life  religiously. 

Note :  This  ideology  is  submitted  for  criticism 
and  comment.  Perhaps  others  may  be  moved  to 
formulate  what  they  consider  the  main  principles 
of  their  thinking  about  religion,  or  to  send  in  ques- 
tions for  discussion. 


Churches  arad  Sects  of  Christendom 

By  A.  A.  Esculto,  Minneapolis 

It  is  now  quite  established  that  a  sprinkling  of 
Lutheran  Theologians  from  their  Seminaries  in 
Ohio  proceed  to  take  their  graduate  work  in  a  "Cin- 
cinnati Bible  Seminary"  at  Indianapolis.  Yet,  here 
is  a  distinguished  Lutheran  scholar,  Dr.  J.  L.  Neve 
of  Hamma  Divinity  School  of  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  who  writes  with  a  wealth  of  per- 
fect information  about  the  Disciples  with  immediate 
reference  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison  as  "representative 
of  the  Disciples  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity— and  other  scholars  (Dean  C,  D.  Hall  and 
Professor  L.  C.  Anderson)." 

He  has  a  perfect  bibliography  about  the  Disciples 
which  includes  the  two  volumes  by  R.  Richardson 
on  "Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell";  "A  Short 
History  of  the  Disciples"  and  "Origin  and  History 
of  the  Disciples"  by  A.  Jennings ;  "A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ"  by  W.  T.  Moore ; 
"The  Restoration  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" by  M.  M.  Davis;  "Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Disciples"  and  "The  Disciples  in  Kentucky"  by 
A.  W.  Fortune;  "Religion  Follows  the  Frontier"  by 
W.  E.  Garrison;  "The  History  of  Fundamentalism" 
and  "Religious  Bodies  II"  by  S.  G.  Cole. 
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So  in  his  up-to-date  arid  well  written  book  on 
"Churches  and  Sects  of  Christendom"  which  covers 
634  pages,  Dr.  Neve  gives  a  perfect  and  objective 
account  of  the  Disciples  in  some  well  spent  eighteen 
pages.  How  different  in  our  day  it  is  for  a  Lutheran 
scholar  to  know  the  Disciples  well,  as  compared  with 
a  well-known  Lutheran  Seminary  President  at  Cin- 
cinnati who  heard  for  the  first  time  about  the  Dis- 
ciples and  their  position  on  the  occasion  of  Peter 
Ainslie's  visit  to  that  Seminary  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  Union.  I  am  making  this  comparison 
from  a  letter  I  have  from  Peter  Ainslie  in  his  an- 
swer to  an  old  Campbellite  who  bitterly  criticized 
our  Disciple  saint. 

Going  back  to  the  book.  Prof.  Neve  considers  the 
Disciples  as  ranking  champions  of  "Comprehensive 
Christian  Union"  as  over  against  the  theological 
unionists  such  as  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  the 
Moravian  church,  and  the  Communion  of  the 
Brethren. 

He  speaks  easily  of  our  sainted  leaders  such  as 
Alexander  Campbell  whose  background  was  the 
philosophy  of  John  Locke ;  of  Isaac  Errett ;  and  with 
superb  and  objective  tributes  to  our  deserving 
Peter  Ainslie  and  his  contribution  to  our  brother- 
hood thinking. 

Dr.  Neve  very  accurately  knows  our  contemporary 
trend  when  he  observes  that  the  Disciples  Move- 
ment was  at  one  time  committed  to  the  "Restoration 
of  the  New  Testament  Church"  but  that  now  "the 
Restoration  idea  does  not  any  more  have  the  old 
emphasis." 

We  must  thank  Professor  Neve  for  his  perfect 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  Disciples  in  theology 
when  he  observes  that  we  call  our  seminaries  "Bible 
Colleges"  where  doctrine  is  taught  not  as  systematic 
theology  but  exegetically.  As  a  historian  in  the  field 
of  Christian  thought,  he  sanctions  what  Dr.  E.  S. 
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Ames  has  long  been  teaching  as  our  unique  heritage 

when  he  (Prof.  Neve)  says  on  page  479 : 

"The  Disciples  (more  than  the  Episcopalians, 
Lutherans,  Reformed,  Methodists)  missed  the 
influences  from  the  following  age  of  theological 
classicism  on  the  European  continent.  They 
were  satisfied  with  a  layman's  theology,  com- 
forting themselves  that  Jesus  Himself  and  the 
Apostles  had  been  laymen." 
At  last,  the  critics  of  the  Campbell  Institute  in 

our  communion  should  listen  well  when  Prof.  Neve 

tells  the  world  that : 

"In  1896  a  group  of  the  Liberals  (Pro- 
gressives) organized  the  Campbell  Institute. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions- of  Biblical  Criticism,  open  membership, 
and  friendly  attitude  to  other  denominations,  to 
the  extent  of  cooperating  in  foreign  missions. 
They  were  skeptical  of  Biblical  inerrancy  and 
critical  of  the  Restoration  Idea." 
Let  our  Disciple  Conservatives  take  note  of  Dr. 

Neve's  counsels  when  he  says  to  them : 

"Outside  friends  of  the  Disciples  deplore  that 
many  of  the  fundamentalists  within  this  body 
feel  themselves  unalterably  identified  with  the 
Restoration  Movement  and  with  the  demand  of 
adult  baptism  by  immersion.  It  is  bound  to  have 
a  narrowing  effect  upon  a  church  body  and 
makes  for  sectarianism." 
Every  Disciple  College  should  have  this  volume. 

Every  Disciple  Minister  must  have  his  copy.    We 

must  put  this  authoritative  book  of  Discipledom  in 

every  Public  Library. 


Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  was  formerly  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is  now 
90  years  old.  His  brother,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  was  head 
of  the  department  of  Education  there. 
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The  Church  of  My  Youth 

By  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

What  I  shall  offer  will  be  almost  entirely  from 
memory  of  what  I  observed  and  heard  prior  to  the 
year  1870.  Probably  not  much  of  it  is  pertinent  to 
events  now  transpiring,  modes  of  thought  now  pre- 
vailing, or  habits  of  life  now  practiced, — more  re- 
verberations from  the  past.  The  only  justification 
this  narrative  may  have  is  that  it  is  illustrative  of 
perhaps  fifty  other  similar  situations  of  the  period 
in  northern  Ohio. 

The  church  I  was  brought  up  in  had  its  place  of 
worship  in  a  small  village  of  the  Western  Reserve 
of  Ohio.  For  several  decades  the  greater  number 
of  the  congregation  were  families  of  New  England 
descent.  There  was  an  occasional  New  Yorker, 
Pennsylvanian,  Scotchman,  and  Irishman.  As  time 
went  on  the  Yankee  element  became  less  numerous 
and  less  influential. 

A  little  cluster  of  Baptists  whose  organization 
had  run  low  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Their  leader,  a  lovable  old  elder  from  Nova 
Scotia,  had  slackened  his  ministry  until,  with  the 
new  scriptural  views  he  had  from  contacts  with 
William  Hayden,  one  of  the  first  ministers  upon  the 
Reserve  of  the  Disciple  faith,  and  from  reading  the 
writings  of  Alexander  Campbell,  which  relieved  of 
the  perplexities  of  Calvinism,  the  smouldering  fires 
brust  forth  and  a  new  society  was  formed  adopting 
the  doctrines  of  Hayden  and  Campbell. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization,  1829,  there  were 
eight  members.  Four  years  after,  the  district  year- 
ly meeting  was  held  with  them.  They  had  no  places 
for  meeting  except  at  the  houses  of  the  members. 
The  yearly  meetings  were,  for  those  days,  big  events 
and  were  the  most  important  means  whereby  the 
movement  accelerated  its  progress  and  increased  its 
volume.    The  brethren   for  thirty   or  forty   miles 
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around  were  well  represented  and  the  community 
at  large,  mostly  people  from  "the  world"  that  ever 
ripening  harvest,  flocked  in  in  numbers  and  many 
of  them  presented  themselves  as  fruits  meet  for 
repentance.  There  was  no  place  for  accommodating 
the  crowd  except  "God's  first  temples"  and,  in  case 
of  rain,  there  had  to  be  shelter.  My  grandfather 
had  just  finished  a  new  barn,  unusually  large  for 
the  time  with  large  floor  spaces.  Before  he  dedi- 
cated it  to  hay,  horses,  and  cattle,  it  was  decided  to 
use  it  for  the  three-day  meeting.  It  was  two  miles 
from  the  centre.  A  number  of  elders  and  regular 
preachers  came,  among  them  Alexander  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell  preached  the  Saturday  sermon.  The 
barn  was  full,  the  threshing  floors  all  occupied,  and 
from  beams  and  scaffolds  listeners  dangled  their 
legs. 

As  fruitage  of  this  unusual  rally  the  membership 
of  the  congregation  increased  its  numbers  by  many 
additions.  The  members  waxed  strong  in  spirit  and, 
not  being  slothful  in  business,  they  were  able  very 
soon  to  build  a  commodious  meeting  house  which, 
with  a  few  changes  and  an  addition  or  two,  stands 
today  the  church  home  of  a  prosperous  brotherhood 
with  an  unbroken  history  of  an  hundred  and  six 
years.  When  the  edifice  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
it  was  dedicated  by  a  sermon  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. The  preacher's  text  was  from  Nehemiah  VIII, 
4-6:  "And  Ezra,  the  scribe,  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of 
wood  .  .  .  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord  the  great  God  and 
all  the  people  answered  Amen.  Amen,  v/ith  lifting 
up  of  their  hands."  Tradition  does  not  reveal  that 
the  minister  imitated  Ezra  as  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood  in  relation  to  the  pulpit. 

Of  course  there  were  dark  days.  Members  moved 
west  as  their  ancestors  had  done  when  they  came 
to  Ohio  as  pioneers,  and  for  various  reasons  others 
went  elsewhere  to  live.  Pecuniary  embarrassment, 
the  chronic  ailment  that  has  so  long  afflicted  man- 
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kind  collectively  and  individually  has  been  the  fatal 
illness  of  many  a  worthy  enterprise  and  useful  man. 
There  were  periods  of  recuperation  and  through  the 
decades  there  has  been  moderate  growth. 

With  the  most  thritfy  churches  it  was  impossible 
to  have  preaching  every  Lord's  day.  Few  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  minister  once  in  two  weeks. 
Our  people  seldom  heard  a  regular  sermon  oftener 
than  once  in  four  weeks.  The  preachers  labored 
hard  to  keep  their  appointments,  having  to  cover 
wide  circuits  as  they  went  from  town  to  town.  If 
they  received  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  each 
place,  they  were  completely  satisfied,  and  many 
times  they  did  not  get  more  than  enough  to  shoe 
their  horses,  but  of  course,  they  lodged  and  ate 
with  the  different  families  while  they  were  at  their 
appointments,  and  upon  the  road  going  and  coming 
they  could  get  a  dinner  at  some  wayside  brother's. 
William  Hayden,  for  example,  one  of  the  shining 
lights  to  whom  I  have  referred,  was  paid,  one  year, 
three  hundred  dollars  as  a  kind  of  overseeing  evan- 
gelist. The  preachers,  mostly  lived  upon  farms  or 
smaller  holdings  and  added  a  little  to  their  revenues 
by  daily  labor. 

Whether  there  was  preaching  or  not,  no  one 
thought  of  absenting  himself  from  weekly  worship. 
"Not  forsaking  the  assemblance  of  ourselves  to- 
gether as  the  manner  of  some  is."  To  ask  upon 
Sunday  morning  if  one  were  going  to  church  was 
like  inquiring  if  he  were  going  to  breakfast.  The 
Lord's  supper  was  to  be  celebrated  and  there  were 
always  some  of  the  members  who  could  "occupy 
the  time,"  and  each  one  who  felt  himself  moved  to 
testify  would  finally  "give  way  to  the  brethren" 
and  others  would  speak  for  edification.  We  called 
the  meetings  without  a  sermon,  "deacons'  meet- 
ings." During  the  summer,  there  was  Sunday 
school.    Some  thought  the  word  Sunday  was  con- 
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ceived  in  heathenism  and  preferred  to  speak  of 
Lord's  day  school. 

Two  or  three  years  in  succession,  to  be  at  meeting 
every  Lord's  day  was  not  an  unusual  record.  When 
the  roads  were  passable  the  members  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  greater  number  were  farmers,  went 
in  their  wagons,  ''double  buggies,"  or  sleds  so  as 
to  pick  up  on  the  road  some  worshipful  widow  or 
righteous  old  man  who  had  no  conveyances.  When 
the  mud  was  ten  inches  deep  or  the  hubs  six  inches 
high,  we  went  horseback.  If  the  weather  was  too 
bad  to  take  the  horses  out,  two  or  three  miles  afoot 
was  not  far,  and  dinner  tasted  better  when  one  got 
home.  There  were  no  evening  services  except  upon 
preaching  days  when  the  people  gathered  at  early 
candle  lighting. 

Music,  that  charming  accompaniment  of  worship, 
did  not  always  flow  in  melodious  rills  without  now 
and  then  a  discord.  At  first,  the  singing  was  al- 
ways congregational.  A  choir  was  not  looked  upon 
with  favor.  The  brethren  and  sisters  wanted  to 
"join  in"  which  they  could  not  do  in,  what  a  certain 
chorister  called,  "high  grade  music."  Of  course,  in 
pre-choir  times  there  was  some  one  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing, I  think  they  called  it  "starting  the  tune."  One 
or  two  of  the  starters  had  a  tuning  fork  with  which 
he  pitched  the  tune,  the  rest  joining  in.  Occasionally 
he  did  not  get  the  right  key,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
wrong  pitch  and,  after  the  congregation  had  begun 
to  make  a  "joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,"  the  hymn 
broke  down  and  had  to  be  given  a  new  pitch. 

There  came  a  time  when  some  one  suggested  that 
a  little  instrumental  accompaniment  would  give 
wholesome  zest  to  the  songs.  There  were  no  organs. 
Only  a  well-to-do  family  or  two  had  a  melodian  but 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  in  its  straightened  cir- 
cumsances,  which  were  perennial,  to  even  suggest 
an  instrument  for  the  church.  There  were  two  or 
three  members  who  could  play  violins  and  an  or- 
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chestra  of  two  violins  and  a  bass  viol  v^as  suggested. 
One  of  the  worthy  sisters  was  in  doubt  about  bring- 
ing instruments  into  the  meeting  house.  She  took  it 
to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  finally  acceded  with  the 
understanding  that  anyone  who  fiddled  for  dances 
be  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  music. 

As  a  boy,  I  liked  the  revival  songs :  "Turn  sinner, 
turn,  may  the  Lord  help  you  turn." 

O  it  will  be  glorious 

With  crowns  and  palms  victorious 

And  Jesus  reigning  o'er  us. 

When  this  sad  warfare  is  o'er. 

Reform  and  be  immersed!  he  saith 
For  the  remission  of  your  sins. 
And  thus  our  sense  assists  our  faith 
And  shows  us  what  the  gospel  means. 

Shout  the  glad  tidings;  exultingly  sing, 

Jerusalem  triumphs;  Messiah  is  King! 

Happy  day,  happy  day,  when  Jesus  washed  my 

sins  away. 
Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies. 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize. 
And  sailed  through  bloody  seas? 

"0  bear  me  away  on  your  snowy  wings  to  my 
eternal  home." 

Occasionally  there  was  a  discourse  upon  "Tem- 
perance." Did  you  ever  sing:  "Unfurl  your  banner, 
fling  it  to  the  breeze,  shout  for  the  temperance  law 
for  well  you  know  'twill  please"?  I  should  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  good  old  hymn  tunes  sung  once 
more.  There  came  a  time  finally,  when  a  choir  was 
organized,  but  there  was  no  cheer  leader  standing 
in  front  beating  the  air  with  a  wizard's  wand.  The 
violins  and  bass  viol  gave  way  to  an  asthmatic 
organ. 

Written  sermons  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
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The  hearers  wanted  the  word  to  issue  fresh  from 
the  fount  of  vocal  expression.  Essays  and  composi- 
tions would  do  to  print  in  the  Christian  Era,  but 
they  were  not  preaching.  Paul  and  Peter  never  read 
their  sermons  although  they  wrote  a  few  letters. 
Still  there  was  sometimes  no  nourishing  substance 
in  some  of  the  discourses,  but  oratory  was  appreci- 
ated, and  many  a  time  it  poured  out  quite  eloquent- 
ly. Thoreau  tells  of  a  field  workman  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted.  The  man  had  acquired  the  abil- 
ity of  writing  a  clear  attractive  hand.  Thoreau 
asked  him  if  he  ever  wrote  thoughts.  The  man  re- 
plied he  wrote  a  good  many  letters  and  papers  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  but  had  never  written  any 
thoughts.  Some  of  the  sermons  we  listened  to  had 
a  constant  zephyr  of  words,  but  thoughts  were  over- 
looked. 

As  mentioned,  the  brethren  neglected  not  to  as- 
cemble  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
bread,  the  one  ordinance  of  all  others  not  to  be 
neglected.  Yet  there  were  some  who  hesitated  at  the 
communion.  "For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily, eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself, 
not  discerning  the  Lord's  body"  (Corinthians,  I,  XI, 
29).  An  overseer  or  deacon,  with  prayer,  broke  the 
loaf  and  solemnly  shed  the  emblematical  wine  into 
the  cups,  and  then  "they  sang  an  hymn  and  went 
out,"  to  their  homes,  not  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

There  were  some  who  faltered  about  using  fer- 
mented wine  at  the  Lord's  table.  One  sister  who 
prepared  the  emblems  was  particularly  scrupulous 
about  it.  She  made,  from  some  grapes  she  had  pre- 
served, an  unfermented  substitute.  This  did  not 
give  satisfaction;  it  was  not  like  the  wine  made  at 
Galilee  which  the  ruler  of  the  feast  said  was  "good 
wine."  Finally,  a  brother  at  Mentor  announced  he 
could  supply  unfermented  wine  for  sacred  purposes. 
He  developed  a  thriving  business  and  enlarged  his 
vineyard.   Many  were  tenacious  about  the  loaf.    It 
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should  be  made  of  sufficient  size  and  in  such  shape 
and  consistency  as  to  be  eiiiblematically  broken,  it 
should  be  whole.  The  officiating  brother  repeated: 
"This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you."  Finally 
science  developed  "preventive  medicine"  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  with  much  emphasis  called 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  infection  lurking  upon 
the  rim  of  the  common  cup,  and  it  was  abolished. 
The  same  fate  came  to  the  tin  dipper  that  used  to  be 
attached  to  the  town  pump.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  "little  church  back  home,"  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  health,  has  installed  steam  sterilizers 
for  the  purication  of  personal  containers  or  not. 

At  first  "passing  the  hat"  for  collections  was  not 
practiced,  but  it  was  decided  not  contrary  to  the 
scriptures  to  take  a  collection,  and  a  basket  for  con- 
tributions was  added  to  the  church's  scanty 
furniture. 

From  early  times,  baptisms  were,  of  course,  al- 
ways in  deep  living  waters.  A  baptistry  under  or 
in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  had  not  been  thought  of.  It 
was  not  the  way  in  which  early  converts  were  im- 
mersed. Christ  was  baptized  in  a  river.  At  last, 
modernism  prevailing,  a  tank  under  the  pulpit  with 
trap  doors  was  installed.  When  baptisms  were  to  be 
performed  the  pulpit  was  trundled  away.  The  bap- 
tismal pool  was  filled,  like  a  cistern,  from  the  roof 
by  means  of  eaves  troughs.  The  board  of  health 
never  raised  a  point  about  this  stagnant  water.  The 
town  now  has  water  works.  Before  this  improve- 
ment, many  times  "at  that  very  hour  of  the  night" 
with  lanterns,  those  who  had  made  profession  were 
conducted  to  the  "baptizing  place"  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  and  immersed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins 
which  they  had  confessed.  I  have  seen  this  cere- 
mony, more  than  once,  performed  in  water  from 
which  ice,  several  inches  in  thickness,  had  been  re- 
moved. 

There   was  no   distinction   in   the   congregation 
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among  those  "in  every  nation  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness."  "God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  few 
colored  people  drifted  into  the  community.  Those  of 
them  v^^ho  v^^ere  baptized  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  were  freely  and  cordially  given  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

After  all,  one  may  seriously  inquire,  what  it  is  all 
about.  Within  the  memory  of  one  man  there  existed, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  in  this  rural  district 
within  three  miles  of  its  centre,  two  Methodist  con- 
gregations, one  Congregational,  Lutherans  of  two  or 
three  different  synods,  old  and  new  Mennonite, 
Dunkard,  Reformed,  Colored  Baptist,  Church  ,of 
God,  United  Brethren,  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  one 
I  have  just  tried  to  describe.  Just  over  the  three- 
mile  line  were  Universalists  and  Spiritualists.  Why 
so  many  "faiths"  and  one  God,  one  scripture,  all 
Christians?  Our  body  called  themselves  Disciples 
or  Disciples  of  Christ.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  they  assumed  the  specific  designation 
Christian.  What  was  their  apology  for  organizing 
and  maintaining  a  different  and  independent  brother- 
hood? Everybody  deplores  the  hundred  or  more 
separate  organizations,  all  striving  for  the  same 
end,  all  followers  of  Christ  the  same  and  only  lead- 
er. The  fundamental  principle  upon  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Disciples  started  was  church 
unity,  to  dissolve  denominationalism  and  unite  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  taking  that 
alone  as  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Each  sect  had 
its  own  separate  articles  and  confessions  of  faith, 
creed,  covenant,  code  of  discipline  or  some  other 
addendum  to  the  scriptures.  The  Bible  alone  is 
sacred,  all  else  is  man-made.  Governing  bodies  and 
officers,  beside  those  provided  for  in  the  Testament, 
create  disagreements.  A  graded  priesthood  and 
succession  in  the  ministry  are  perferential  and  em- 
barrass freedom  of  action  and  a  universal  commu- 
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nity  of  spirit.  The  scripture  teaches  one  body  in 
Christ.  A  good  many  thought  and  preached  if  the 
attention  of  the  religious  world  could  be  called  to 
this  simple  fact  and  so  soon  as  they  seriously 
grasped  it,  sectarianism  would  disappear,  and  there 
would  be  thousands  rallying  to  the  rediscovered 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity. 

The  little  country  church,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  had  one  beautiful  ceremony  I  never  have 
seen  practiced  elsewhere  but  it  probably  was  the 
custom  of  others.  When  a  person  received  the  wel- 
coming hand  there  was  given  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  with  the  injunction:  "This  is  our 
only  creed.  When  the  Bible  speaks  we  speak,  where 
the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent,"  or  language  to 
that  effect.  On  the  basis  of  the  Bible  alone,  few  in 
numbers,  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  with  a  tendency 
to  self-satisfaction,  early  in  the  last  century,  the 
Disciples'  reformation  started  out  to  evangelize  the 
world  with  something  tangible,  easy  to  explain  and 
to  understand.  It  meant  to  disorganize  sects  and 
bring  about  Christian  union,  but  there  was  a 
liability  to  transform  beliefs  into  dogma  and  by  so 
doing,  their  society  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
cult  with  a  theology,  the  very  thing  they  were 
laboring  to  overthrow. 

Coleridge  said:  "The  fairest  flower  that  ever 
clomb  up  the  cottage  window  is  not  to  my  eyes 
so  beautiful  as  the  well-worn  Bible  on  the  cottage 
table."  It  was  not  unusual  for  religious  people  to 
carry  testaments  in  their  pockets.  Devout  house- 
wives spent  as  much  time  in  reading  the  Bible  as 
they  did  in  the  use  of  the  frying  pan  and  perhaps 
their  sausages  had  a  little  better  flavor  for  it.  In 
those  days  nearly  every  religious  household  had 
family  worship,  usually  upon  retiring  at  night.  "The 
priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page"  and  the 
little  ones  at  the  mother's  knee  said:  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep." 
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As  I  understand  it,  the  essential  plan  of  salvation 
as  outlined  in  the  New  Testament  is  all-sufRcient  as 
a  guide  to  faith.  The  Temple  of  Eternal  Life  is  ap- 
proached and  entered  by  the  ascending  steps :  faith, 
repentance,  baptism,  remission  of  sins,  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mode  of  baptism  was 
immersion,  but  among  those  who  practiced  it  there 
was  not  agreement  as  to  what  it  was  for.  Among 
Baptists  of  those  days  a  good  many  hesitated  about 
being  baptized,  awaiting  a  change  of  heart,  "to  hear 
the  Voice,"  or  to  receive  the  assurance  of  God's 
grace  before  the  ordinance.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
our  people,  it  was  insisted  that  the  Testament  was 
clear  and  enjoined  immediate  obedience.  Citing 
Acts  XVI,  33,  "The  same  hour  of  the  night"  after  the 
jailer  had  washed  their  stripes,  "he  and  all  his, 
straightway  were  baptized."  Some  prayerful  per- 
sons who  had  not  declared  their  faith  but  having 
studied  out  by  themselves  what  they  thought  to  be 
"the  way"  sought  baptism  and  could  not  find,  for 
some  time,  a  minister  to  immerse  them.  Sprinkling 
they  did  not  recognize  as  baptism  because  it  was  not 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  a  record 
of  1838,  that  two  men,  Mr.  A.  Raines  and  Mr.  Ebi- 
nezer  Williams  of  Ravenna  immersed  each  other  in 
Sandy  Lake,  Portage  County.  This  rare  example 
was  called  "mutual  baptism."  The  two  men  after- 
ward became  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  We 
never  used  to  hear  much  about  foreordination,  pre- 
destination, election,  total  depravity,  the  Trinity, 
articles  of  faith,  sanctification  and,  of  course,  did 
not  recognize  infant  baptism  as  being  a  scriptural 
ordinance.  As  stated,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  was  a  weekly  ceremony  and  was  served  v/ith 
grave  and  sanctimonious  formality. 

The  history  of  religious  movements,  as  well  as  of 
other  movements,  is  identified  with  leaders.  It  is  the 
leaders  and  not  the  led  who  determine  congrega- 
tional drift.  Sometimes,  before  there  was  an  aware- 
ness of  it,  an  erratic  leader  caused  disruption.     I 
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have  not  the  time  to  more  than  speak  of  the  rocks 
that  ruffled  the  current  upon  which  the  early- 
churches  were  floating  during  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  One  was  Mormonism,  another  Miller- 
ism.  Even  Newlights,  Universalists,  and  Spiritual- 
ists stuck  their  heads  up  once  in  a  while,  and  one  or 
two  leopards  changed  their  spots.  The  men  of  in- 
fluence, however,  kept  the  ship  quite  steadily  upon 
the  Apostolic  course. 

I  do  not  recall  that  our  meeting  had  many  dis- 
senters who  united  with  others.  Perhaps  the  radical 
views  upon  the  forms  of  baptism  account,  in  part, 
for  this.  Occasionally  some  wandered  in  from  "the 
sects,"  and  although  they  could  not  be  received  into 
local  membership  without  immersion,  they  were 
welcome  to  the  communion.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  customs,  as  I  re- 
member, that  prevailed  in  our  own  congregation. 
Others  might  have  had  some  shades  of  variation. 

Frequently  the  minister  lived  in  our  town,  al- 
though he  had  appointments  elsewhere  upon  the 
Sundays  when  his  time  was  not  ours.  As  a  part  of 
his  compensation  the  members  of  the  congregation 
gave  him  donations.  The  preacher's  donation  party 
was  an  interesting  event.  The  people  brought  gifts, 
some  of  them  very  substantial  ones  from  the  stand- 
point of  subsistence.  There  were  nice  little  things 
for  the  baby.  Sometimes  the  men  contributed  enough 
money  to  buy  the  preacher  an  overcoat,  a  shawl  for 
his  wife,  or  a  blanket  for  his  horse.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  food-stuif s  for  immediate  consumption  be- 
cause the  event  was  also  for  feasting.  Almost  every 
kind  of  provisions  was  brought  in  from  roast  pig  to 
sugar  cakes.  After  the  evening's  dissipation  there 
was  not  much  left  of  the  roast  pig,  and  the  children 
ate  all  the  sugar  cakes ;  but  beside  there  were,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes,  a  barrel  of  ap- 
ples, squashes,  flitches  of  bacon,  a  ham  or  two,  loaves 
of  bread,  a  pan  of  doughnuts,  cans  of  fruit,  a  few 
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quarts  of  maple  syrup,  pickles,  eggs;  from  the 
brother  who  kept  a  store,  towels,  cakes  of  soap,  cali- 
co for  a  dress  and  the  sisters  might  have  clubbed  to- 
gether to  buy  a  tablecloth.  After  the  contributions 
were  all  put  on  display,  they  were  suggestive  of  a 
miniature  county  fair.  Of  course,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  monetary  contributions. 

The  evening  was  a  social  occasion.  If  there  were 
no  persons  present  who  abhorred  the  ordinances  of 
the  Devil's  kingdom,  the  young  folks  played 
charades,  guess  riddles,  and  drop  the  handkerchief, 
but  girls  only  kissed  girls.  I  sometimes  thought 
some  of  the  kissing  was  vicarious.  The  elder  men 
talked  of  the  wind,  the  weather,  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  about  the  prospects  of  a  "good  run"  of  sap  that 
spring.  The  women  folks  exchanged  recipes  for 
making  preserves,  crullers,  and  ginger  bread,  and 
sometimes  they  started  an  enterprise  for  piecing  a 
missionary  quilt.  The  donation  parties  were  in  the 
vdnter  and,  if  there  was  snow,  all  went  home  happy 
with  the  paeans  of  the  sleigh  bells. 

The  one  great  cohesive  force  that  kept  the  con- 
gregations together  in  something  like  a  cooperating 
body  was  the  yearly  meeting.  It  had  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  and  no  business  to  transact  except  to 
decide  each  time  where  the  next  meeting  was  to  be 
held.  The  territory  was  divided  into  districts  of 
two  or  three  counties  each,  and  the  gatherings  were 
purely  opportunities  for  getting  together  for  edifica- 
tion and  worship.  They  began  Friday  afternoon  and 
adjourned  Sunday  evening.  There  were  sermons 
by  outstanding  men,  and  social  communions,  exhort- 
ing to  righteousness,  temperance,  and  preparations 
for  the  judgment  to  come.  The  church  which  was 
the  host  spent  much  time  in  preparing  for  the  an- 
ticipated event.  The  brethren  resided  mostly  upon 
farms,  although  when  the  meeting  was  held  in  a 
fair-sized  town,  the  village  or  city  elements  predomi- 
nated.   The  guests  who  came  with  their  teams,  also 
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to  be  looked  after,  had  to  be  housed,  served  with 
meals,  and  provided  with  such  kindly  courtesies  as 
a  particular  home  afforded.  The  houses  were  full 
and  overflowing  so  that  sometimes  men  found  it  nec- 
essary to  sleep  upon  the  hay.  The  refreshments  were 
inviting,  and  many  a  barnyard  fowl  sacrificed  his 
life  like  the  turtle  doves,  lambs,  and  kids  in  the  tem- 
ple of  old,  to  strengthen  the  tie  of  brotherly  love 
among  men.  It  reminds  one  of  the  last  words  of 
Socrates :  "Clio,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculapeous." 

The  great  burden  upon  these  occasions  fell  upon 
the  sisters,  but  they  enjoyed  it  and  served  the  Lord 
while  serving  the  brethren.  The  dinners,  of  course, 
had  to  be  transported  to  the  meeting  grounds.  The 
fragments  gathered  afterward  were  never  twelve 
baskets,  but  to  begin  with,  there  were  hardly  baskets 
enough  in  the  community  to  carry  the  food.  There 
was  something  about  a  yearly  meeting,  one  sister 
observed,  that  not  only  refreshed  the  soul  but  sharp- 
ened the  appetites  of  the  worshipers.  Upon  these 
occasions,  the  crowds  were  by  no  means  all  made  up 
of  visiting  members  of  the  churches.  They  were,  as 
intimated  before,  opportunities  for  conversions.  Un- 
less the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  meetings  were 
generally  held  in  groves  or  under  a  tent  which  was 
transported  from  place  to  place  each  year.  At  eve- 
nings, frequently,  the  other  churches  of  the  village 
and  the  school  house  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  assembly.  Then  the  congregation  broke  up  into 
groups,  each  group  to  attend  the  place  where  their 
favorite  preacher  was  to  speak. 

The  ministers  or,  as  they  were  usually  called, 
preachers,  and  by  some  speaking  brothers,  were 
mostly  ardent,  sincere  and  studious  self-made  men. 
Some  were  home-made  as  was  shown  by  the  reflec- 
tion in  what  they  said  of  what  their  wives  thought. 
Very  few  had  been  to  any  school  in  advance  of  the 
old-time  academies,  but  many,  having  received  an 
impetus  for  reading  and  study,  trained  themselves 
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to  a  rather  high  degree  of  scholarly  attainment. 
Some  preachers  were  flippant,  some  intolerably  se- 
date, others  companionable,  approachable,  and  of  ad- 
mirable good  nature  and  had  the  capacity  to  make 
agreeable  contacts  with  the  minds  and  souls  of  peo- 
ple assembled  into  audiences. 

We  had  a  young  man  come  to  our  meeting  one 
time  who  ebulated  with  froth  and  exhausted  himself 
in  torrents  of  shallow  verbiage.  He  could  sing,  but 
the  songs  he  selected  were  like  his  presentation  of 
the  word,  meaningless  rhymes  into  the  singing  of 
which  he  joined  v/ith  a  shrill  nasal  tone.  He  pierced 
the  cerulean,  effervesced  with  alkalies,  and  sang 
duets  with  katydids.  He  was  a  type  specimen  of  a 
small  genus  who  did  more  harm  than  good. 

There  was  another  type  of  speaking  brother  who 
bore  upon  his  shoulders  the  burdens  of  the  world, 
had  a  sober  facial  expression,  could  not  smile,  and 
talked  in  and  without  the  pulpit  in  dull  long  phrases. 
He  assaulted  the  sins  of  the  world  like  a  wood-chop- 
per attacking  a  hickory  log  with  a  dull  ax.  He  be- 
labored the  log  but  no  chips  flew.  He  added  few  to 
the  fold  because  upon  the  days  when  he  preached 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  "such  as  should  be 
saved."  His  kind  did  no  good  except  to  cultivate  in 
his  hearers  the  virtue  of  patience,  nor  any  harm. 
Like  the  former,  I  presume,  his  species  is  extinct. 

There  was  the  propositional  preacher.  He  laid 
down  a  proposition,  almost  always  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture and  proceeded  to  strengthen,  fortify,  and  prove 
its  truth  by  quotations  and  explanations.  The  most 
forceful  propositional  preacher  I  ever  heard,  was 
A.  B.  Green.  He  made  a  more  lasting  impression 
upon  my  youthful  mind  than  any  other  minister  I 
have  ever  heard  excepting  Isaac  Errott.  Green 
lived  upon  a  small  farm  a  few  miles  from  our  com- 
munity. I  have  seen  him  with  his  horse  cultivating 
potatoes.  Such  men  always  carried  a  Bible  or  New 
Testament  in  their  pockets.  When  he  stopped  to  let 
his  horse  rest,  often  he  took  out  the  Scriptures  and 
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studied  them.  It  seemed  from  his  preaching  that  he 
knew  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  heart,  as  verse 
upon  verse  he  made  reinforcing  quotations  for  his 
main  proposition.  He  proved  Scripture  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  subject  of  baptism  was  a  perennial  theme  for 
sermons  in  those  days.  Once  in  a  few  months  there 
was  someone  invited  to  discourse  upon  that  theme. 
Mr,  Green,  by  invitation,  came  one  Sunday  to  preach 
upon  baptism.  He  came  horseback  and  brought  with 
him  two  old  fashioned  saddle  bags  full  of  books  and 
papers  to  read  from  as  he  progressed  with  his  theme. 
From  Moses  and  the  Children,  covered  by  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  the  Phil- 
lipian  jailer,  with  fifty  quotations  from  the  interven- 
ing pages  of  the  Bible,  stopping  to  rest  a  moment 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  riding  in  spirit  in  the 
chariot  with  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  on  the  road  to 
Ethiopia,  planting  allegorically  with  Christ,  and 
burying  the  penitent  sinner  beneath  the  wave,  text 
by  text  he  forced  conviction  by  his  authorities  and 
logical  oratory.  He  read  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  dictionaries  the  definitions  of  baptism  and 
referred  to  exegeses  upon  the  same  definitions  from 
the  Millenial  Harbinger,  Campbell  and  Rice's  de- 
bates, and  other  controversial  literature  that  he  had 
brought. 

The  following  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  was  frequently  presented  upon  this 
theme.  A  brother  Parmelee,  in  1843,  had  written 
Professor  Charles  Anthon  of  Columbia  College, 
learned  it  in  the  dead  languages  and  Professor  of 
Latin,  asking  if,  in  the  original,  the  word  for  bap- 
tism had  a  definite  and  distinct  meaning.  Professor 
Anthon  replied:  "Relative  to  the  force  of  baptizo, 
the  prime  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  dip  or  immerse 
and  its  secondary  meanings,  if  ever  it  has  any,  all 
refer,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  same  leading  idea. 
Sprinkling,  etc.,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question."    A 
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copy  of  this  correspondence  came  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  saddle  bag. 

I  recall  a  brother  from  a  distance  happened  along 
one  Lord's  day  and  spoke  upon  the  ordinances  of  the 
Devil's  Kingdom,  which,  as  he  enumerated  them 
were  in  part,  the  dance  hall,  the  chess  board,  the  card 
table,  the  billard  table,  dominoes,  the  tavern,  the  race 
track,  betting,  going  farther  upon  Sunday  than  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey  unless  it  was  to  preach  or  at- 
tend church.  He  said  all  kinds  of  amusements,  con- 
viviality, and  entertainment  should  not  be  indulged 
in  Saturday  evening,  which  time  should  be  spent  in 
meditation  preparatory  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  what  used  to  be  called  "a  strict 
constructionist." 

J.  H.  Jones,  usually  referred  to  among  the  church 
people  as  Harrison  Jones,  of  melodious  voice  and  un- 
consciously good  acting,  preached  for  us  occasion- 
ally. His  naturalness  and  aptness  in  illustration  and 
comparisons  made  him.,  at  times,  quite  humorous, 
and  again  his  persuasive  tenderness  in  exhortation 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  and  moistened  the 
eyes  of  many.  He  v/ent  into  the  Civil  War  as  chap- 
lain of  Garfield's  regiment,  forty-second,  O.V.I. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  camps,  he  resigned 
his  chaplaincy  and  returned  to  northern  Ohio  and 
resumed  his  labors  in  civil  life.  With  ardor,  Mr. 
Jones  did  evangelistic  work  at  yearly  meetings,  re- 
vivals, or  as  we  called  them  protracted  meetings,  and 
held  regular  appointments.  He  renewed  the  breth- 
ren in  spirit  and  revived  the  discouraged.  Ho  blew 
his  ram's  horn  from  congregation  to  congregation, 
and  I  can,  today,  hear  its  echoes  resound  around  the 
walls  of  Jerico.  The  last  time  I  saw  and  heard  him 
was  at  President  Garfield's  funeral  upon  the  Public 
Square  in  Cleveland. 

In  June,  1831,  Mr.  Campbell  on  one  of  his  trips  to 
Northern  Ohio  came  to  Ravenna  v/here  he  preached 
a  few  sermons.     The  crowds  were  so  large,  seats 
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were  fitted  up  in  a  grove  to  accommodate  them. 
County  court  was  in  session  at  the  time.  The  presid- 
ing judge  asked  Mr.  Campbell  to  deliver  an  address 
in  the  court  room.  Under  resolution,  the  court  was 
adjourned  for  the  purpose.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. The  service  in  the  court  room  was  opened 
by: 

I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord, 
Nor  to  defend  his  cause! 

Maintain  the  honor  of  his  word. 
The  glory  of  his  cross ! 

Mr.  Campbell  never  came  to  our  town  after  the 
barn  meeting  to  which  I  referred  but  made  numer- 
ous visits  to  the  Reserve.  I  faintly  remember  having 
seen  him  at  one  of  the  yearly  meetings.  He  was 
thrifty  in  business  and  had  land  holdings  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  upon  which  he  raised 
fine-wooled  sheep.  In  1847,  he  was  President  of 
the  Western  Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Eastern  Ohio  Wool  Gromers'  Association,  and  one 
of  the  board  of  directors.  John  Brown  was  at  the 
same  time  an  officer  in  the  same  association. 

There  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Garfield 
who  had  been  a  student  and  finally  became  Principal 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram, 
forty  miles  away.  He  occupied  our  pulpit  a  few 
times.  Mr.  Garfield  was  of  large  physical  propor- 
tions, stately  in  his  bearing,  and  forceful  in  his  ut- 
terances. Probably  the  most  useful  service  he  did 
for  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  a  debate  he  had  with 
a  gentleman  by  the  nam.e  of  William  Denton,  an 
Englishman.  Mr.  Denton's  effort  was  to  overthrow 
the  Bible.  He  was  educated  in  the  sciences  and  late 
in  1858  came  out  from  Boston  through  the  west 
challenging  religionists  to  discuss  publicly  themes 
that  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "Science  and 
Religion."  Garfield  accepted  his  challenge  and  a  de- 
bate, lasting  several  days,  was  held  at  Chagrinne 
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Falls.  He  had  been  an  ardent  student  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  and  knew  as  much  about  geology,  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  literature  as  Denton  did. 
For  years  afterward  the  Denton-Garfield  debate  was 
referred  to  as  an  event  in  the  scientific  and  religious 
development  of  the  Reserve.  Those  who  were  not 
sympathetic  with  Garfield  admitted  "he  had  held  his 
own"  against  his  antagonist.  Those  who  were 
friendly  to  his  side  called  it  a  decided  victory. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Garfield  was  in  our  meeting 
house  was  early  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  had  commissioned  him  Colonel,  While  he 
was  recruiting  his  regiment  he  came,  made  a  speech, 
and  enlisted  many  men.  A  number  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  church  followed  him  to  the  front. 
Nearly  the  entire  quota  of  Company  A,  forty-second 
regiment,  was  made  up  of  his  own  students. 

I  wish  to  speak  also  of  Isaac  Errett.  Although  he 
never  preached  to  our  local  congregation,  I  came 
under  his  influence  early  in  student  life.  He  had 
wide  mental  vision,  not  in  the  least  bigoted,  had  a 
thorough  understanding  for  his  time  of  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  sciences  and  was  learned  in  profane 
as  well  as  sacred  history.  Mr.  Errett  was  not  ag- 
gressively controversial  but  convincing  in  his  lec- 
tures and  sermons.  He  could  lucidly  give  an  account 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  Very  unwisely  some 
enthusiastic  Disciples  had  established  a  college  at 
Alliance.  They  built  two  attractive  buildings  and 
persuaded  a  number  of  competent  men  to  become 
members  of  the  faculty  with  Mr.  Errett  as  presi- 
dent. Two  members  of  that  faculty  eventually  be- 
came professors  in  the  Literary  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  attained  to  prominence  and 
influence  upon  the  Campus.  One  went  to  Butler 
University  as  professor  of  Latin,  and  one  or  two 
eventually  went  to  Hiram  College  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute.  I 
might  add  in  passing  that  Mr.  Errett  was  one  of  the 
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first  trustees  of  the  Institute  and  gave  it  its  specific 
name,  The  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute. 

After  the  collapse  of  Alliance  College,  which  had 
no  financial  support  excepting  the  fees  from  stu- 
dents, President  Errett  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Christian  Standard,  of  which  he  had 
been  editor  for  some  years,  and  to  editing  and  pub- 
lishing religious  treatises. 

Nearly  every  morning  at  chapel,  which  students 
were  required  to  attend,  at  Alliance,  President  Er- 
rett gave  lectures  upon  the  Bible.  From  Genesis  to 
Revelation  he  reviewed  the  texts,  expounded  the  dif- 
ficult parts  historically,  interpreting  their  signifi- 
cance and  inter-relations.  His  wide  familiarity  with 
biblical  literature,  his  liberality  and  understanding 
of  the  sciences  as  then  developed,  were  free  from 
sophistry  and  denominational  partizanship.  I  at- 
tended those  lectures,  and  although  I  took  no  notes, 
they  have  served  me  through  life  a  better  purpose 
than  any  single  course  I  ever  pursued  in  school  or 
college.  That,  I  think,  v/as  in  1868-9.  There  can 
not  be  many  now  living  v/ho  listened  to  the  chapel 
lectures  of  Mr.  Errett,  but  if  any  such  there  be  they 
will  testify  as  I  have  done. 

One  time,  at  a  yearly  meeting,  in  Akron,  Mr. 
Errett  preached  upon  Church  Unity,  I  can  recall 
one  illustration  he  made.  His  argument  was  that 
the  fewer  things  there  were  for  m.en  to  disagree 
about,  the  more  would  they  be  united  in  convictions. 
Discard  non-essentials,  hold  only  to  the  few  funda- 
mentals. There  had  been  a  state  election  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1864.  One  of  the  parties  had  elected  its 
candidate  by  the  largest  majority,  to  that  time,  any 
party  in  any  state  had  ever  had,  and  why,  Mr.  Er- 
rett asked.  Because  it  had  but  one  plank  in  its  plat- 
form. The  fewer  planks  in  the  platform,  about 
which  to  disagree,  the  larger  the  majority  and  the 
closer  the  unity  that  prevails  throughout  the  com- 
munity, will  be  the  rule.    The  last  time  I  heard  Mr. 
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Errett  was  on  September  24,  1881,  at  the  funeral  of 
President  Garfield  upon  which  occasion  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exercises. 

There  was  a  saintly  brother  who  used  to  "occupy 
the  time"  in  deacons'  meeting  by  discoursing  upon 
the  theme :  "Things  as  they  were,  things  as  they  are 
and  things  as  they  are  destined  to  be."  Those  who 
have  listened  to  me  will  note  I  have  not  spoken  of 
things  as  they  are,  that  is  for  those  who  are  wise  in 
this  generation;  and  those  who  are  inspired  with 
forelooking  are  called  prophets.  I  have  been  living 
in  the  past,  and  one  who  takes  a  retrospect,  if  he 
looks  back  too  long,  v/ill,  in  his  mind's  eye,  glimpse 
a  pillar  of  salt  standing  as  a  warning  sign  by  the 
v^^ayside.  Like  poor  Lot's  wife,  we  ought  not  to  "look 
back."  The  divine  remedy  for  homesickness  is  very 
severe. 


By  Chauncey  R.  Piety,  Blandinsville,  Illinois 

Our  text  is  Hebrews  7:22. — "By  so  much  also 
hath  Jesus  become  the  surety  of  a  better  testament." 
Most  Christians  have  never  faced  this  text ;  but  have 
been  deluded  into  thinking  that  all  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  equally  good.  We  shall  present  a  few 
proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  better  than  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  pictures  God  as  a  man-like 
being  whom  Jacob  (Gen.  32 :30)  and  other  men  saw, 
and  says,  "The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  a  friend"  (Ex.  33:11)  ;  but 
the  New  Testament  holds  that  God  is  invisible 
spirit.  (John  1:18;  4:24) 

Psalms  136:2  represents  Jehovah  as  one  God 
among  many  gods,  and  Zeph.  2:11  declares  "The 
hovd  will  be  terrible  unto  them  for  he  will  famish 
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all  the  gods  of  the  earth";  but  Cor.  8:4  affirms  that 
he  is  the  only  God. 

According  to  Proverbs  16:4  God  predestines  some 
people  to  be  wicked  "for  the  day  of  evil";  but  II 
Peter  3:9  affirms  that  he  wants  to  save  all. 

In  Isaiah  45:7  we  are  told  that  God  creates  evil; 
but  in  James  1 :13  that  "God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man." 

Exodus  32 :7-14  tells  us  that  Moses  corrected  God 
and  caused  him  to  repent;  but  Matthew  5 :48  teaches 
that  God  is  perfect. 

The  Old  Testament  teaches  that  God  is  a  God  of 
jealousy,  vengeance,  and  war;  but  I  John  4:16  says, 
"God  is  love." 

In  many  places  the  Old  Testament  approves 
polygamy  (I  Kings  11:3);  but  Matthew  19:5 
teaches  monogamy. 

In  Numbers  31:3-41  we  are  told  that  God  com- 
manded the  slaughter  of  the  helpless,  robbery,  and 
the  giving  of  32,000  virgins  to  Jewish  soldiers  to 
rape;  but  John  3:16  teaches  that  God  loves  all 
peoples. 

Hosea  13:16  describes  God's  terrible  vengeance 
on  Samaria;  but  I  John  4:8  teaches  that  God  is  not 
that  kind  of  character. 

The  Old  Testament  orders  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth";  but  the  New  Testament  com- 
mands, "Love  your  enemies." 

Genesis  22:1-13  and  II  Samuel  24:1  teach  that 
God  tempts  men;  but  James  1:13  affirms  that  he 
does  not. 

In  Eccles.  3:18,19  it  is  affirmed  that  man  has  no 
more  immortality  than  a  beast;  but  John  11:25,26 
gives  hope. 

There  are  many  such  differences  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament;  and  the  sum 
of  them  is  proof  that  "Jesus  became  surety  for  a 
better  Testament." 
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Financia!  Secretary's  Page 

By  A.  T.  DeGroot 

It  isn't  too  early  to  beg-in  to  think  about  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Institute.  We  are  now  in  its  46th 
year,  and  the  anniversary  will  be  in  1946. 

Many  good  things  should  be  done  as  a  part  of  the 
Jubilee.  Certainly  an  anniversary  volume  ought  to 
be  forthcoming  with  papers  indicating  the  impact 
of  modern  scholarship  on  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Restoration  plea. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fiscality  Depart- 
ment, the  anniversary  should  see  a  large  paid-up 
membership.  Even  some  of  our  most  loyal  brethren 
have  suffered  an  occasional  lapse  of  memory  in  the 
course  of  their  check-writing  careers.  To  illustrate 
my  point,  I  list  below  members  from  the  threshold 
of  the  alphabet,  with  year  of  their  joining  the  Insti- 
tute, who  have  paid  dues  every  year  of  their  belong- 
ing. If  your  name  is  not  written  there,  I  will  gladly 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  from  the  record  on  back 
of  your  membership  card. 

Members,  D.L.F. 

Abel,  John  A.,  1941 

Ackerman,  W.  B.,  1938 

Adams,  Hampton,  1936 

Alexander,  Wm.  H.,  1939 

Allen,  Kring,  1933 

Ames,  E.  S.,  1896 

Armstrong,  C.  J.,  1907 

Atkins,  Henry  P.,  1910 

Austin,  Robert  E.,  1940 

Aylsworth,  R.  C,  1940 

Nine  Insti-tooters  of  the  "A"  brand  had  to  be  left 
out  of  this  list,  most  of  them  for  only  one  or  two 
omissions.  One  has  been  a  member  nineteen  years 
and  missed  only  one  payment  of  dues.  Ask  me  about 
it  gentlemen — I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  receive  the 
D.L.F,  degree — Doctor  of  Lifetime  Fiscality.    C.  M, 
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Ridenour  of  Seattle  effervesces  after  the  following 
fashion — 

You  are  so  clever 

That  I  never 

Discard  your  sweet  reminder. 

I  smile  awhile, 

Then  run  a  mile 

To  post  dues ;  I'm  not  a  "behinder." 

And  now,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  to  all  CI  poets 
(may  Providence  forgive  me  for  so  lax  a  use  of  ap- 
pelations!) — you  are  undermining  the  Fiscality 
Dept.  of  the  Institute  when  you  write  about  one 
dollar.  Can't  you  contact  the  muse  in  that  higher 
and  rarefied  realm  when  you  contemplate  tivo  dol- 
lars? "Slim"  Fisher  of  Indianapolis  is  an  incom- 
prehensible example  of  this  groundling  psychology; 
you'd  think  a  man  of  his  elevated  thought  and  struc- 
ture could  write  about  ttvo  dollars — but  see  what 
happens : 

I  am  enclosing  a  dollar  bill. 

Which  same  I'm  sending  with  all  good  will. 

Let  it  stay  your  angry  passions  till 

Some  further  grist  comes  to  my  mill. 
Certainly  an  effort  to  think  about  a  larger  sum 
ought  to  bring  improvement  to  these  inspired  lines. 
Lift  up  your  eyes !    Think  larger  thoughts !    And — 
send  $2. 


The  December  Scroll  will  contain  articles  by  Clin- 
ton Lockhart,  Chris  Garriott,  John  F.  Bellville, 
Perry  J.  Rice,  Carl  Agee,  Willis  A.  Parker,  and 
others. 

Disciples  are  developing  new  interest  in  their  own 
history.  This  has  been  stimulated  by  recent  cele- 
brations of  centennials,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  Dis- 
ciples are  searching  their  past  to  find  what  they 
have  to  offer  the  present  and  the  future,    Ed. 
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Problems  of  the  Biblical  Thinker 

By  Clinton  Lockhart,  Texas  Christian  University 

At  present  we  may  consider  briefly  only  a  few 
problems  of  the  biblical  thinker. 

1.  The  first  great  problem  to  some  readers  of  the 
Bible  is  to  discover  that  they  have  any  problems. 
The  good  Book  is  read  by  thousands  in  a  very  su- 
perficial way.  A  butterfly  sips  lightly  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  blossom,  while  a  hummingbird  drinks  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  flower.  A  poor  woman  might 
find  it  some  problem  to  determine  how  much  eight 
dozen  eggs  will  bring  at  seventeen  cents  a  dozen; 
but  if  she  has  no  eggs,  she  has  no  problem.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  readers  of  the  Bible. 

Many  writers  in  our  religious  magazines  who  of 
long  time  have  known  the  shibboleths  of  their  sev- 
eral churches  with  all  their  stereotyped  phrases  and 
pet  passages  of  Scripture,  seem  to  have  very  few 
problems,  except  to  keep  the  masses  of  people  in  old 
ruts. 

The  pastor  whose  services  are  unchangeably  rou- 
tined, whose  semi-annual  calls  can  be  discharged  in 
a  few  days,  and  whose  supply  of  sermons  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  usual  stay  in  any  one  place,  has  few 
problems,  except  to  find  a  more  distinguished  pas- 
torate with  larger  salary. 

Moreover,  many  preachers,  and  even  whole  de- 
nominations, have  their  theological  curve  defined 
for  them;  and  all  the  moments  and  movements  of 
church  activity  prescribed  in  advance.  These  have 
no  problems.  How  much  of  worry  their  forefathers 
have  saved  them!  The  little  rope,  ever  drawn  by 
the  same  operator,  in  the  same  little  groove  on  the 
game  little  pulley,  evokes  no  problems. 

4  liundred  generations  of  historic  nian  went  by 
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before  men  knew  of  any  problems  of  algebra,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  or  calculus.  Human  ears  responded 
to  sounds  for  some  thousands  of  years  before  men 
discovered  problems  of  acoustics.  So  to  men  now 
living  Christianity  has  been  preached  for  decades, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  find  any  problems  in  Chris- 
tian thinking. 

2.  Naturally  the  next  great  problem  for  investi- 
gative thinkers  is  a  proper  preparation  for  the 
work.  Thought  processes,  like  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
may  be  natural ;  but  they  may  become  more  effective 
and  felicitous  under  cultivation.  Singing  may  be 
natural,  and  yet  by  training  the  song  loses  its  de- 
fects and  gathers  graces  and  charms.  So  education 
often  directs  and  strengthens  thought  and  secures 
accuracy.  The  school  is  an  asset ;  but  it  cannot  fore- 
see all  the  future  struggles  of  its  students  and  pre- 
pare for  them.  What  then  shall  an  investigator  do 
in  fields  for  which  he  has  received  little  training? 

Perhaps  an  example  will  be  suggestive.  It  is  said 
that  G.  Wm.  Leibnitz  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  used  to 
exchange  problems  in  mathematics  that  neither  of 
them  was  at  that  time  able  to  solve,  and  for  which 
no  existing  school  or  college  could  give  them  prepara- 
tion. Most  men  would  have  cast  such  problems  aside 
as  unsolvable;  but  these  men  searched  into  them 
diligently.  They  used  common  sense,  and  worked 
for  months,  not  directly  on  the  problems  themselves, 
but  on  those  methods  and  propositions  that  must 
be  settled  before  even  an  approach  to  the  problem 
could  be  gained.  As  a  result  they  discovered  whole 
fields  of  mathematical  truth,  and  deducted  entire 
volumes  of  propositions  and  proofs  that  are  now 
taught  in  our  colleges.  These  men  were  educated 
to  work,  not  to  d-o  a  particular  work.  Notice  how 
far  they  ran  beyond  the  grooves  of  their  fathers. 
Fortunately  for  the  world  the  successors  of  these 
men  did  not  reject  the  results  of  their  work  because 
they  were  new.  . 
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A  Local  Church,  1831-1941 

By  Chris  Garriott,  Cameron,  Illinois 
On  May  4th  the  Cameron  Christian  Church  cele- 
brated a  century  and  a  decade  of  its  existence  as  an 
organized  church.  The  Old  Record  Book*  kept  in 
order  since  the  church  was  founded  is  a  rich  resource 
in  tracing  the  history  of  this  church  in  North  West- 
ern Illinois.  The  Cameron  Church  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  Disciples'  Churches  in  the  State,  and  with- 
out question  one  of  the  oldest  Congregations  in  Illi- 
nois with  a  complete  record  of  organization  and  pro- 
ceedings since  1831.  Although  the  church  is  small 
and  appears  rather  insignificant  in  size  and  contri- 
butions, by  the  criteria  of  the  Year  Book,  we  feel 
that  we  have  an  intriguing  story  to  tell  to  other 
churches  of  the  Brotherhood.  Yes,  a  thrilling  epic 
of  a  Church:  its  organization  and  proceedings,  its 
purposes  and  problems,  its  desires  and  defeats 
gleaned  from  the  tattered  pages  of  an  ancient  book 
in  the  archives  of  Discipledom. 

We  are  uncertain  concerning  the  exact  year  and 
date  in  which  our  community  was  settled.  We  know 
that  most  of  the  settlers  came  from  Kentucky  and 
had  been  Baptists  in  their  native  State.  Among  the 
names  of  these  early  settlers  were  Whitman,  Haley, 
Davidson,  Murphy,  Reynolds,  Hodgens,  Vertrees, 
Lucas,  Jameson,  Meadows,  and  Shelton.    Robert  H. 

*In  the  early  days  the  book  was  used  for  purposes  other 
than  records  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  On  the  first  page 
there  are  figures  relative  to  farm  products,  a  picture  of  a 
bird  crossed  between  an  eagle  and  a  crane,  and  different  de- 
signs no  doubt  drawn  during  a  boring  board  meeting.  From 
the  standpoint  of  human  interest  the  "Receipt  for  Felon"  is 
outstanding.  It  reads:  "Bathe  part  affected  in  ashes  and 
water,  take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  six  drops  of  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  a  few  beet  leaves  cut  fine,  a  small  quantity 
of  hard  soap,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  snuff  or  fine  tobacco, 
then  add  one  teaspoonful  of  burnt  salt  and  one  of  Indian 
naeal  and  apply  to  the  part  affected." 
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Riggle,  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  local  congrega- 
tion, in  an  article  published  in  The  Christian  Evan- 
gelist in  1904  gives  us  this  interesting  insight  into 
the  structure  of  the  early  community : 

"In  those  days  most  places  were  located  to  the 
world  by  their  proximity  to  a  river.  "Cedar  Fork" 
and  "Henderson's  River"  are  now  known  as  ordi- 
nary creeks.    The  little  church  then  organized  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  members  has  maintained 
its  existence  and  integrity  to  the  present  time.    Its 
first  home  was  built  in  a  little  hamlet  called  Sa- 
vanna, but  as  there  was  already  a  post  office  of 
that  name  in  the  state  it  was  changed  to  Cold- 
brook,  because  of  a  beautiful  spring  of  water  that 
gushed  out  of  the  hillside  near  the  little  town. 
Later  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  rail- 
road was  built  through  the  country  and  a  station 
named  Cameron  was  established  a  mile  away,  to 
which  the  church  and  all  the  town  were  soon  re- 
moved,  since   which  the  church   has   ever  been 
known  as  the  Cameron  Christian  Church." 
We  have  the  written  testimony  of  a  small  group 
of  Christians  that  a  congregation  was  founded  on 
April  30,  1831.    It  was  called:  The  Church  of  Christ 
on  the  Cedar  Fork  of  Henderson's  River.  There  were 
seventeen  charter  members  and  five  families  repre- 
sented.    Although  most  of  the  members  had  been 
Baptists  in  their  native  State  of  Kentucky  the  cen- 
tral premise  around  which  the  Congregation  was  or- 
ganized coincided  with  the  declarations  which  had 
been  previously  made  by  the  Campbells : 

"On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1831,  this  church  was 
constituted  upon  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  and  sufficient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church." 

On  the  second  Saturday  of  June  in  1834  the  fol- 
lowing entry  appears  in  the  Record  Book : 

"The  Church  appointed  brethren  Elijah  David- 
son, Sr.,  William  Whitman,  Alexander  R©ynol<Ja 
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and  John  G.  Haley  a  committee  to  transcribe  the 
Church  book  leaving  out  all  that  the  Church  now 
believes  to  be  unnecessarily  committed  to  record." 
The  "brethren"  did  not  choose  to  transcribe  the 
laborious  work  of  three  years  into  another  book. 
With  wisdom  and  efficiency   (garnished  with  some 
desire  to  escape  a  momentous  job)  they  did  the  next 
best  thing.     Quill  in  hand  and  aided  by  a  bottle  of 
purplish  blue  ink  the  Clerk  struck  out  boldly  all 
"unnecessary  commitments."     It  is   impossible  to 
read  the  major  part  of  the  second  page  without  the 
aid  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass.    I  spent  consider- 
able time  slowly  making  out  words  and  threading 
them  into  sentences.     Gradually  the  sentences  were 
weaved  into  the  following  paragraph : 

"A  committee  of  four  were  appointed  to  draft 
rules  of  decorum  and  report  next  meeting.  Agreed 
that  our  meetings  be  held  on  the  second  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  in  each  month.  On  Saturday  a  draft 
of  rules  were  read  drawn  by  brethern  at  former 
meeting  to  be  observed  when  convened  and  re- 
ceived. The  rules  read  as  follows:  First,  the 
church,  when  convened,  shall  appoint  a  moderator 
and  clerk,  to  be  continued  or  discontinued  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  church.  Secondly,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  moderator  to  foward  the  business  of 
the  church  and  keep  good  order.  Thirdly,  the  mod- 
erator, in  behalf  of  the  church,  shall  write  visit- 
ing members  who  are  in  good  standing  to  take 
seats  with  us.  Fourthly,  every  motion  made  and 
seconded  shall  be  attended  to  by  the  church  un- 
less v/ithdrawn  by  the  person  who  made  it.  Fifth- 
ly, only  one  person  shall  speak  at  a  time,  who  shall 
arise  from  his  seat  and  shall  strictly  attend  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  and  no  one  shall 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  three  times  on 
the  same  subject  without  the  church's  permission. 
Sixthly,  the  church,  in  all  cases  shall  be  governed 
by  the  majority.  Seventhly,  the  foregoing  rules 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  time  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  church.  Eightly,  resolved  that  the 
moderator  at  our  church  meetings  at  a  convenient 
time  shall  give  opportunity  to  any  individual  who 
may  wish  to  become  a  member." 
In  the  middle  of  page  three  in  the  Old  Record  Book 
the  following  entry  is  crossed  out  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  black  ink : 

"The  second  Saturday  in  January  agreed  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  death  by  partaking  of  the  sup- 
per whenever  the  church  may  think  proper  so  to 
do." 

This  was  one  of  the  commitments  that  was  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  providing  the  church  desired,  as 
it  did,  to  remain  a  true  Disciple  Church.  In  some 
way  the  congregation  must  have  been  informed  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  to  be  served  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  church;  but  upon  the  authority  of 
the  exemplary  pattern  in  the  New  Testament. 

N.  S.  Haynes  in  his  book.  The  History  of  Disciples 
in  Illinois,  has  alluded  to  the  attempt  of  the  church 
to  be  apostolic : 

"In  the  late  thirties  Elijah  Goodwin,  of  Indiana, 
visited  the  congregation  and  preached  one  Lord's 
Day  morning.    Then  a  leading  brother,  presiding 
at  the  table,  proceeded  to  break  the  loaf  into  small 
pieces  convenient  for  each  to  take  one.     Where- 
upon, Mr.  Goodwin  spoke  aloud:  'Don't  brother. 
Let  the  disciples  break  the  bread.'    The  effect  was 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  Silence  brood- 
ed for  a  minute.    Then  the  people  saw,  and  from 
that  time  the  custom  was  changed." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  church  was  attempting 
to  follow  in  an  absolute  fashion  the  Scriptures  the 
church  and  its  Leaders  accumulated  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  and  authority  in  dealing  with  the 
membership.     There  are  innumerable  instances  re- 
corded of  individuals  who  were  excluded,  excom- 
municated or  expelled  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.     There  are  also  several  references  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  were  restored  into  the  fel- 
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lowship  after  they  had  repented  of  their  sins  and 
had  made  promises  before  the  church  and  its  leaders 
to  live  up  to  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
life.  This  trend  continued  beyond  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  orig-inal  Record  Book  abounds 
with  such  statements  as  the  following : 

"On  the  Second  Lord's  Day  in  March  the  church 

took  up  the  case  of  brother ,  who 

had  been  accused  of  drinking  to  excess  and  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  Lord's  house.  He  was 
excluded  from  membership. 

Individuals  were  excluded  from  membership  in 
the  church  on  various  charges.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting is  heresy.  One  is  quite  at  loss  to  know  the 
definite  charge  used  against  a  heretic  in  the  Disciples 
Church,  with  its  anti-creedal  stand.  Members  were 
asked  to  leave  the  fellowship  of  the  church  when 
they  refused  to  heed  the  elder's  warning  concerning 
absence  from  either  business  meetings  or  Worship 
services. 

This  small  body  of  christians  through  experimen- 
tation became  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining an  organization  without  a  guide  or  chart  of 
rules.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  a  minister  vis- 
ited them*  During  his  visits  he  was  kept  busy  with 
marriages  and  other  ministrations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  ministers  came  into  the  community  so  infre- 
quently that  on  December  11,  1834,  after  the  in- 
sistence of  numerous  parties  who  had  patiently  wait- 
ed for  several  months,  "the  church  appointed  Alex- 
ander Reynolds  to  solemnize  the  rite  of  matrimony." 
This  action  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  couples 
of  the  community  and  within  the  succeeding  month, 
"The  church  deemed  it  necessary  to  authorize  Joseph 
and  Isaac  Murphy,  Elijah  Davidson,  and  William 
Whitman  to  solemnize  the  rite  of  matrimony." 

*N.  S.  Haynes  makes  reference  to  Alexander  Campbell's 
visit  in  Cameron.  Numerous  of  our  older  members  tell  with 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  their  parents'  accounts  of  his  visit  and 
the  clarity  and  power  of  his  preaching. 
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From  the  beginning  the  church  received  new 
members  in  two  ways;  (1)  By  letter.  It  is  unclear 
in  the  records  the  nature  of  these  letters.  Presuma- 
bly they  were  granted  by  other  Disciple  churches. 
However  there  is  room  for  question  at  this  point. 
There  is  some  possibility  that  new  members  were 
received  from  other  churches  if  they  had  in  their 
possession  a  letter  of  transfer.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  immersion  of  individuals  possessing  letters, 
nor  is  there  reference  to  the  Denomination  granting 
the  letter,  (2)  By  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
submission  to  the  waters  of  baptism  (a  word  used 
only  occasionally).  I  should  use  immersion.  There 
are  several  allusions  to  the  immersion  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  Henderson  River.  These  immersions 
took  place  in  January  as  well  as  in  July. 

This  small  church  isolated  from  the  growing  edge 
of  the  Disciple  Movement  had  to  face  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  its  own  destiny  and  purpose.  N.  S. 
7«Taynes  tells  of  an  interesting  incident  that  occurred 
within  this  church  regarding  the  reception  of  a  new 
member : 

"On  one  Sunday  morning  the  congregation  met 
for  worship,  but  the  preacher  failed  to  come,  so 
a  social  meeting  was  held.    During  the  singing  of 
the  closing  hymn,  a  stranger,  who  was  passing 
through  to  another  State,  went  forward  to  accept 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour.    The  leaders  were  puzzled; 
so  they  sent  the  stranger  back  to  his  seat  in  the 
chapel,  extended  the  customary  invitation  and  an- 
nounced the  invitation  hymn.     Then  the  earnest 
traveler  was  received  according  to  their  custom 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing." 
We  have  no  evidence  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  history  of  the  Cameron  Church.     In  1834  the 
church  received  into  full  membership  by  immersion 
Brother  Richard,  a  colored  man.    In  1838  the  church 
received  by  commendation  Sister  Susan  Richardson. 
In  the  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  several  other  col- 
ored persons  were  received  into  the  membership  of 
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the  church. 

During  the  first  six  years  the  church  convened  in 
the  homes  of  different  members.  They  rapidly  out- 
numbered the  average  house  in  the  community  and 
the  far-sighted  brethren  began  to  see  the  necessity 
of  a  Meeting-House.  In  1837  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  plans  for  a  house  of  worship. 
The  committee  worked  out  an  ingenious  financing 
plan.  "If  the  house  is  to  be  frame  one-third  of  the 
subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the  committee  when 
the  frame  is  raised,  one  third  when  the  house  is  en- 
closed, and  the  other  third  when  it  is  finished.  How- 
ever if  it  is  built  of  brick  one-half  shall  be  paid  after 
the  wall  is  up  and  the  other  half  after  the  house  is 
finished."  The  building  was  completed  in  1837  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  men  and  the  glory  of 
God.  It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  stand  on  the 
ground  where  this  old  church  was  raised  more  than 
a  century  ago. 


The  New  Fatalism  in  Europe 

By  W.  Barnett  Blakemore,  Jr. 

During  the  last  week  I  have  renewed  acquain- 
tanceship with  a  European  whom  I  came  to  know 
well  during  a  journey  abroad  three  years  ago.  He 
has  arrived  in  America  within  the  month,  thus  con- 
cluding a  two  year  effort  by  himself  and  by  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  bring  him  to  this  coun- 
try. He  had  travelled  widely  before  the  war  and 
had  lived  for  several  years  in  America.  Of  all  my 
European  friends,  I  respect  most  his  judgments,  and 
hence  have  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  reliable  first-hand  recounting  which 
I  could  hope  to  have  of  the  present  scene. 

His  latest  European  home  has  been  France,  and  in 
recent  weeks  he  has  been  in  both  its  zones.  As  for 
living  conditions  there  he  confirms  all  that  I  had 
heard  of  their  terror,  and  adds  more.  His  own  physi- 
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cal  condition  is  evidence,  for  while  not  terribly  thin, 
his  nervous  condition  and  tone  reveal  undernourish 
ment.  Yet  he  say?,  "I  ate  far  better  than  most,  for 
I  knev^  some  smart  things  to  do  about  it."  In  ten 
days  in  America  he  has  made  almost  phenomenal 
strides  back  to  normal  health  simply  because  he  is  no 
longer  forced  to  starve. 

There  is  not  much  value  in  reporting  what  he 
has  to  say  of  present  conditions  in  France,  nor  about 
the  fall  of  the  nation,  nor  the  possible  turn  of  mili- 
tary events  in  the  future.  But  it  may  be  very  worth 
while  to  pass  on  to  readers  of  The  Scroll  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  what  he  reflects,  about  the  frame  of 
mind,  the  mentality  of  Europe,  which  has  already 
been  crystallized.  For  in  attempting  to  assess  what 
the  post-war  mind  will  be,  and  what  paths  of  recon- 
struction are  going  to  be  possible,  that  present  men- 
tality is  a  determining  factor.  It  is  also  an  explana- 
tion of  why  Germany  can  expect  a  high  degree  of 
co-operation  from  all  of  the  conquered  peoples. 

Briefly  stated,  that  mentality  is  a  belief,  a  deeply 
fatalistic  conviction,  that  never  again  can  Europe 
be  restored  to  an  order  in  which  human  living  will 
be  desirable.  As  William  James  predicted  might 
happen,  democracy  and  liberalism  have  been  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the 
Tories  and  the  mob,  of  fascist  and  communist  cruel- 
ty. The  two  forms  of  government  which  seem  a  pos- 
sibility for  Europe  hold  nothing  for  human  life.  The 
one  form  which  might  redignify  existence  is  no 
longer  a  possibility.  It  is  this  latter  aspect  of  the 
newly  entrenched  fatalism  which  is  not  adequately 
eztimated  by  most  Americans.  It  is  a  profounc"  be- 
lief that  never  again  on  the  European  continent  can 
human  life  attain  the  dignity  for  which  it  yearns. 

The  individual  European  sees  only  one  escape 
from  his  dilemma :  America.  But  the  hope  which  is 
America  does  not  lie  in  any  conceivable  possibility 
of  transplanting  American  ways  of  life  and  govern- 
ment into  the  European  scene.    We  have  heard  much 
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talk  recently  about  the  possibility  of  doing  that,  and 
even  of  techniques  for  its  accomplishment,  after  the 
war.  But  the  European  has  already  thought  of  that 
possibility  and  feels  that  it  would  be  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt. For  the  European,  America  remains  a  hope 
because  he  may  some  day  be  able  to  get  here  him- 
self. If  he  cannot,  he  remains  convinced  that  he  is 
condemned  to  the  terrors  and  brutality  which  are 
now  the  only  possibility  for  the  future  Europe.  He 
is  caught  in  an  irreparable  chaos  against  which  it 
is  foolish  to  battle.  One  had  just  better  accept  what 
comes.  This  is  a  fatalism  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  possible  outcomes  of  the  war.  A  British  vic- 
tory would  not  eradicate  the  causes  which  mean  that 
Europe  is  doomed  to  unhappiness  in  the  future. 

This  deep-seated  conviction  that  it  is  futile  to  at- 
tempt a  constructive  re-ordering  of  Europe  is  a  new 
factor  in  the  continnental  scene.  During  the  last 
war,  all  the  peoples  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  fighting  would  be  over  and  a  new  world  could  be 
built.  When  Wilson's  fourteen  points  seemed  to 
guarantee  that  new  life,  the  nations  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  present  situation  is  radically  different. 
It  is  not  that  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  Eight  Points 
fail  to  meet  what  the  European  believ'es  would  be  an 
adequate  basis  for  a  new  ordering  of  Europe.  The 
European  does  not  believe  that  any  such  new  order- 
ing is  possible,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  lay  an 
ideological  basis  is  utterly  futile.  The  only  thing  to 
do,  if  possible,  is  to  escape  from  Europe.  If  that 
cannot  be,  it  is  better  to  cooperate  with  those  in 
present  control. 

The  depth  of  this  fatalism  is  not  always  sensed  by 
Americans.  The  seed  of  it  was  planted  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  suspicion  was  born  that  Europe  was 
caught  in  the  first  stages  of  disintegration.  The 
brief  glimpse  of  hope  that  came  in  the  twenties  was 
not  adequate  to  prevent  the  rapid  flourishing  of  that 
seed  in  the  terrible  thirties.  Along  with  that  grow- 
ing fatalism  went  its  correlate — ^the  betrayal  of  na- 
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tion  and  of  neighbor  that  became  an  increasing  phe- 
nomenon of  recent  Europe.  We  have  long  known 
that  the  resultant  of  fatalism  in  Germany  has  been 
a  wave  of  personal  aggrandizement  by  the  process  of 
informing  against  one's  neighbors  to  the  Nazis  and 
their  police.  What  I  had  not  realized  until  I  held 
these  conversations  with  my  friend  is  that  France 
too  was  riddled  by  a  similar  type  of  betrayal  inspired 
by  fatalism.  We  have  known  that  the  leaders  of 
France  had  often  "sold  out."  What  is  only  now  be- 
coming clear  is  that  individual  French  citizens  of 
every  rank  had,  by  the  thousands  and  thousands,  also 
sold  out.  There  was  betrayal  on  every  street  cor- 
ner of  France,  just  as  there  was  on  every  street 
corner  and  almost  at  every  hearth-side  in  Germany. 
It  was  not  a  mass  movement,  but  a  wide-spread 
breakdown  of  national,  civic  and  even  family  loyal- 
ties which  characterized  these  two  leading  nations 
of  the  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  extent  of  this  betrayal  of 
neighbor,  as  well  as  of  nation,  serves  only  to  aug- 
ment the  European's  fatalism  regarding  his  home- 
land. The  result  is  that  the  ordinary  European  is 
completely  fed-up  with  Europe.  His  one  desire  is  to 
shake  the  dust  of  that  diseased  continent  from  his 
feet,  and  the  memories  of  it  from  his  mind.  The 
glamor  and  romance  with  which  the  American 
clothes  Europe  and  its  history  is  forever  lost  for  the 
modern  European.  Revulsion  and  disgust  are  all 
that  he  has  left  for  the  situation  in  which  he  feels 
himself  caught,  and  he  can  see  no  basis  upon  which 
Europe  might  be  rebuilt.  Europe,  for  the  European, 
has  become  something  from  which  to  flee. 

The  implications  of  this  mentality  are  that  the 
recovery  of  confidence  in  Europe,  the  reappearance 
of  a  hope  that  a  new  and  fruitful  civilization  can  be 
erected,  will  wait  upon  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  one's  neighbor.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  national  recovery,  or  even  of  a  rebirth  of 
civic  pride,  until  something  which  underlies  them 
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both  can  be  recovered.  That  recovery  will  entail  the 
I'ediscovery  of  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the 
dedication  of  one's  self  to  it  on  the  level  of  the 
smallest  and  most  intimate  human  units.  It  re- 
quires the  recovery  of  family  respect  and  loyalty,  the 
rediscovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  neighbor  in 
its  pristine  sense,  that  is,  in  the  notion  of  one's 
physical  neighbor  being  also  one's  spiritual  brother. 
A  satisfactory  order  for  the  whole  of  Europe  cannot 
come  without  the  re-establishment  of  confidence  and 
trust  within  every  apartment  building  and  along 
every  street.  In  the  practices  of  present  Europe, 
with  its  party  stooges  and  informers  in  every  build- 
ing and  block,  lies  an  aggregation  of  the  present  dis- 
integration of  hope  in  Europe's  possibilities.  Until 
the  European  can  once  again  come  to  a  confidence 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  are  brothers,  there  seems 
to  be  little  hope  for  the  rebirth  on  that  continent  of 
the  dream  of  an  order  of  justice  and  peace  on  the 
larger  scale.  The  basic  recovery  that  is  needed  is 
definitely  religious  in  its  quality.  It  is  the  rediscov- 
ery of  the  meaning  of  community,  of  the  actuality 
of  dignity  in  one's  fellow  man,  and  the  dedication  of 
millions  of  people  to  a  confidence  that  within  him 
man  has  the  possibilities  of  rising  above  his  present 
level  to  the  goods  which  he  desires.  Europe  will  not 
once  again  be  a  happy  continent  until  she  rediscov- 
ers the  religious  dignity  of  man. 


One  of  the  professors  of  an  eastern  woman's 
college  tells  the  story  of  a  freshman  who 
was  asked  to  write  a  theme  on  her  first  impres- 
sions of  college.  She  said  she  had  had  a  very  happy 
time  since  coming  to  college,  was  greatly  impressed 
with  how  nice  everyone  had  been  and  ended  with 
the  sentence,  "And  I  love  all  the  faculty."  The  pro- 
fessor handed  back  the  theme  pointing  to  the  word 
"weak"  written  across  the  last  sentence.  Undis- 
mayed she  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  they  are  weak,  but 
I  love  them  just  the  same." — E.  S.  May. 
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An  Epistle  To  Emporia 

By  Willis  A.  Parker,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dear  friends:  Congratulations  upon  your  long 
and  happy  association  as  pastor  and  congregation. 
My  warmest  greetings  to  the  few  who  remain  among 
you  of  all  the  company  I  served  from  1900  to  1909. 
I  send  these  paragraphs  with  regret  that  I  am  un- 
able to  come  and  speak  them  in  person.  May  the 
entire  anniversary  week,  with  its  variety  of  pro- 
gram, prove  interesting  and  result  in  awakening  yet 
more  loyalty  toward  the  many  aims,  social  and 
spiritual  of  the  Church. 

A  church  is  a  peculiar  institution.  Though  made 
up  of  people,  just  as  a  crowd  is,  even  though  it  might 
include  precisely  the  same  persons,  it  is  not  a  mere 
crowd.  For  a  crowd  is  held  together  by  a  passing 
interest,  a  circus,  a  picnic,  or  a  fire;  and  when  the 
occasion  ends,  the  crowd  dissolves. 

A  family  is  different.  It  begins  in  a  union  of  par- 
ents, continues  in  children  who  in  turn  become  par- 
ents, and  the  passing  of  time  sees  the  circle  widen, 
and  the  ties  lengthen  in  proportion.  A  family  is 
something  more  than  its  members.  It  has  a  name,  a 
homestead,  stands  for  a  type  of  honor,  a  tradition, 
a  way  of  life.  Its  influence  merges  with  that  of  other 
families  to  form  something  that  outlives  them  all. 

It  is  this  third  kind  of  organization  that  the 
church  illustrates.  Communities,  Colleges,  the  State, 
and  Churches  live  for  centuries  perhaps  as  long  as 
the  civilization  they  unite  to  create.  Emporia,  or 
the  Emporia  State  College,  or  the  First  Church  of 
Emporia,  may  illustrate  it. 

It  is  common  to  dissociate  the  Church  from  the 
community,  and  its  institutions,  such  as  its  govern- 
ment, schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like  and  say  of  the 
former  that  it  is  unique  because  divine  in  origin, 
and  guidance.  But  there  is  for  the  family,  and  the 
state,  the  same  divine  sanction,  each  for  its  purpose. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  how  these  and  all  the  per« 
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sistent  group  functions  in  society  serve  a  comm6n 
end,  and  believe  in  so  doing  we  shall  find  added  rea- 
sons for  loving  and  cherishing  the  church ;  perhaps 
also  we  may  find  incentive  to  serve  better  the  cause 
of  civilization  itself  of  which,  because  of  the  perils 
which  threaten  it,  we  are  impelled  to  think  gravely 
in  our  time. 

By  civilization  we  mean  preserved  experience,  and 
the  improvement  of  life  by  means  of  it.  The  family, 
and  the  simplest  and  earliest  associations  of  tribal 
life  prefer  and  perpetuate  chosen  ways,  which  be- 
come in  time  symbols  of  loyalty.  Civilization,  which 
embraces  many  families  and  tribes,  modifies  and 
merges  them  into  one  that  tends  to  preserve  the 
better,  and  leave  the  rest  behind.  It  is  not  so  simple 
as  that,  but  it  aims  to  be.  Men  have  different  degrees 
of  power  to  distinguish  the  better  and  to  let  the  rest 
go.  In  the  degrees  of  capacity  to  do  so,  is  the  first 
wide  difference  between  superior  and  inferior  men 
and  women.  And  apparently  the  capacity  itself,  sets 
mankind  apart  from  animals,  who  so  far,  have  not 
been  found  able  to  create  experience  and  learn  from 
it  to  modify  their  behavior,  in  a  natural  state. 

A  recent  writer  expresses  it  thus:  "Man  ac- 
cumulates his  past."  That  is,  he  lives,  not  merely 
through  time,  but  carries  its  meanings  along  with 
him,  thinks  upon  them,  and  improves  his  grasp  and 
control  of  circumstances.  Best  of  all,  he  communi- 
cates his  understanding,  writes  his  experiences,  and 
so  insures  their  perpetuation. 

Now  this  capacity  to  create  an  advancing  civil- 
ization, let  me  repeat,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
human  species.  Although  many  animals  exhibit 
strong  social  traits,  and  spend  a  large  part  of  their 
lives  in  swarms,  or  hives,  or  herds  and  droves;  al- 
though their  family  loyalties  are  often  as  marked 
as  those  of  human  beings,  they  do  not  accumulate, 
improve  and  transmit  improved  ways  of  living,  ex- 
cept in  very  limited  ways.  No  ant,  nor  bee,  nor  bird, 
nor  beaver,  nor  elephant,  in  a  natural  state,  appears 
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to  become  able,  by  virtue  of  superiority,  to  modify 
his  species.  Old  ways  of  doing  are  preserved  in  the 
germ-plasm;  millions  inherit  it  and  die  unchanged, 
for  every  one  that  alters  his  own  behavior  in  any  ap- 
preciable way. 

New  and  better  ways  are  not  easy,  even  for  man- 
kind. But  when  seen  and  understood,  such  better 
ways  slowly  catch  on,  are  copied,  improved,  and  pre- 
served. "Old  things  are  altered,  giving  place  to  new." 
"The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  circle 
of  the  suns."  Much  of  the  old  is  preserved,  and  being 
combined  with  the  new,  both  are  modified. 

A  simple  illustration  is  the  human  dwelling  house. 
So  familiar  is  it  that  we  think  it  natural  to  mankind. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  custom  was  already  old. 
Said  Jesus,  "foxes  have  dens,  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests;"  the  implied  contrast  we  all  remember.  But 
it  was  not  always  a  contrast.  In  fact  the  oldest 
human  habitations  were  dens ;  and  some  of  them 
contain  evidences  of  a  degree  of  both  skill  and 
imagination.  In  warmer  climes,  mankind  nested  in 
trees,  like  birds.  They  still  do. 

Now  the  evidence  of  stone-age  dwellings  inhabited 
by  men  who  were  scarcely  above  the  brutes  with 
whom  they  sometimes  shared,  or  fought  for  pos- 
session, is  significant  for  culture  and  religion.  It  is 
proof  of  man's  long  history,  lowly  origin,  slow  de- 
velopment. But  it  is  also  proof  of  his  capacity  to 
rise  from  such  crude  levels  of  experience  and  ad- 
vance to  a  better  state  of  things.  And  this  he  ac- 
complished, by  bringing  his  past  along  with  him, 
and  improving  upon  it. 

The  very  houses  we  dwell  in,  contain  the  evidence. 
Thoreau,  building  for  himself  a  cabin  in  the  New 
England  woods,  remarked  that  his  cellar  was  like 
the  hole  of  a  trap-door  spider,  and  his  dwelling  a 
mere  cover  to  conceal  it.  The  den  of  man's  under- 
ground existence  has  in  fact  become  his  cellar.  The 
tree,  that  served  him  as  a  summer  sleeping  place, 
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became  the  pattern  of  his  roof.  Even  its  tree  shape 
persists.  Whoever  has  pondered  the  structure  of  a 
wigwam,  a  hougan,  a  wickieup,  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  resemblance  to  an  inverted  tree.  Here  is 
the  roof  of  rafters,  a  rude  cone  or  pyramid,  on  its 
way  to  become  the  sloping  shelter,  or  the  trussed 
and  mighty  dome.  But  it  is  the  house  itself,  that 
which  stands  above  the  cave  but  beneath  the  tree, 
that  is  man's  civilized  achievement.  Nature  pro- 
vided the  den,  and  grew  the  tree.  Between  them,  the 
stories  of  man's  advancing  achievement  in  culture 
and  comfort  are  preserved.  The  cave  man  dwelt  in 
the  half  darkness  of  his  den,  amid  the  odors  of  de- 
caying food,  his  own  filth,  with  or  without  the  safety 
of  a  stone  to  close  the  opening  against  his  enemies, 
and  dying,  was  buried  by  falling  stones  where  he  lay. 
Civilized  man  has  divided  his  house  like  his  life,  into 
compartments.  He  has  discerned  the  difference  be- 
tween means  and  ends.  His  home  is  not  his  own  in- 
vention, but  a  transcript  of  his  long  racial  journey, 
upward  and  onward, 

"from  the  low  dank  thickets  of  the  flesh 
Where  man  meets  beast  and  makes  his  lair  with 
him." 

It  would  be  splendid  if  we  could  say  the  line  of 
man's  progress  has  been  straight,  and  his  advance 
constant.  But  again,  let  us  look  at  the  houses  men 
dwell  in.  Houses  serve  three  ends;  safety,  comfort, 
and  taste.  We  might  say  the  ends  came  in  this  order, 
and  do  now.  A  hunter  is  satisfied  with  a  den,  a 
father  thinks  of  the  comfort  of  his  family,  a  refined 
citizen  refines  his  home  as  an  expression  of  the  total 
life  he  enjoys  and  approves.  But  when  we  look  at 
houses,  we  see  men  and  women,  inside  out.  Safety 
but  not  comfort;  or  safety  and  comfort,  but  how 
seldom  beauty.  This,  because  it  takes  a  civilization 
to  create  beauty,  and  we  absorb  it  slowly. 

This  letter  will  disappoint  those  persons  I  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  who  think  of  the  church  as 
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altogether  different  from  any  and  all  other  agencies 
of  society,  divine  in  origin,  transcendent  in  aim, 
predestined  to  success.  To  this  I  repeat  that  the 
Bible,  which  is  authority  for  this  conception  of  the 
church,  refers  to  the  family  and  the  state  as  equally 
derived  from  the  same  divine  source.  If  the  refer- 
ence in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  in  your  mind,  "the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  a  study  of  church  history  may  modify 
your  opinion.  The  triumph  of  the  church  or  even 
of  Christianity  over  other  religions  is  an  assumption 
we  are  not  justified  in  taking  for  granted.  Original- 
ly, Christianity  had  approximately  equal  acceptance 
in  the  three  continents  that  merge  at  or  near  Pales- 
tine, Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  But  the  civilizations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  were  not  for  long  hospitable  to 
the  main  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  expanded  principally  in  the  European  di- 
rection. In  time  a  religion,  kindred  in  origin  but 
different  in  nature,  arose  in  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
for  a  thousand  years  disputed  with  Christianity  even 
for  the  control  of  Europe. 

The  triumph  of  Hitler's  cause  in  the  present  strug- 
gle will  probably  reduce  Christianity  in  Europe  to 
the  position  of  a  minority  religion,  and  its  apostles 
may  again  become  mendicants  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  is  not,  as 
I  understand  it,  any  more  inevitable  than  is  man's 
choice  of  the  best.  It  depends  upon  that.  And  that 
depends  upon  both  human  intelligence  and  upon  its 
having  a  chance  to  choose.  Human  intelligence  so 
far,  is  by  no  means  unanimous  for  Christianity.  And 
we  are  facing  the  possibility  of  a  kind  of  world 
wherein  choice  is  likely  to  be  ruled  out.  These  facts 
seem  to  me  to  add  up  to  the  most  serious  threat  that 
optimist  civilization  has  ever  faced.  If  I  am  right 
in  this,  we  should  stop  believing  what  is  pleasant 
only,  and  believe  what  is  probable,  or  the  best  that  is 
possible.    What  ought  to  be  will  be,  if  we  unite  to 
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make  it  happen,  and  there  are  enough  of  us,  and  we 
strive  long' enough,  hard  enough  and  wisely  enough. 
That  is  a  large  order;  but  so  striving  we  can  count 
upon  the  help  of  God. 

The  other  fault  I  might  find  with  this  paper,  if 
listening  to  it,  would  be  its  apparent  lack  of  appre- 
ciation and  praise  for  the  Church.  So  in  conclusion 
let  me  repeat  myself  by  explaining  a  little  more  my 
meaning  in  calling  the  church  an  institution  unlike 
any  other.  By  this  I  mean  it  is  the  only  institution 
that  confines  itself  to  certain  values  indispensable 
to  man.  It  deals  in  righteousness  exclusively.  It 
does  not  stoop  nor  seek  to  compromise.  And  while 
the  home,  the  school,  the  community,  the  state  em- 
phasize righteousness  also,  the  church  emphasizes 
nothing  else,  as  its  proper  province.  When  it  does, 
it  forgets  its  business. 

Now  to  accomplish  that,  it  opposes  no  other 
agency  for  good,  but  embraces  and  gives  its  blessing 
to  them  all.  It  is  the  one  group  that  is  not  privative 
in  its  effects.  To  belong  to  a  family  is  to  be  bound, 
in  degree,  to  seek  that  family's  fortunes  before 
others.  To  live  in  Emporia  is  to  be  loyal  to  Emporia 
before  Topeka  or  Wichita  or  Kansas  City.  To  be 
American  is  to  the  same  extent  not  to  be  Russian, 
or  Chinese  or  Mexican.  But  to  be  Christian  is  to  be 
human,  universal  in  appreciation  of  things  humane, 
and  participant  in  the  total  tradition  of  human  ad- 
vancement. It  is  to  be  a  comrade  of  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  uplifted  heart,  who  aspires  brave- 
ly and  unashamed  for  a  cleaner  and  kindlier  world. 
It  is  more  than  to  be  a  compliant  well-wisher,  a 
mere  follower  travelling  roadways  that  the  labors 
of  others  have  builded.  It  is  to  be  the  militant 
partner  of  every  other  who  seeks  to  defeat  evil  and 
ignorance  and  selfishness,  wherever  entrenched ;  and 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  the  strife  that  by  the 
labors  of  just  men  and  women  of  today  and  tomor- 
row there  may  arise  thereupon  the  foundations  and 
walls  of  the  true  City  of  God. 
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Meaning  of  Christianity  to  Me 

By  Perry  J.  Rice,  South  Gate,  California 
I  became  a  Christian  when  I  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  A  "meeting"  was  being  held  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Medina,  Ohio  of  which  my  par- 
ents were  then  members.  J.  H.  Garvin  was  its  pastor 
and  his  older  brother,  T.  D.  Garvin,  a  man  of  im- 
pressive personality  and  an  able  preacher  was  assist- 
ing him  in  the  meeting.  After  talking  it  over  with 
our  parents,  my  sister,  who  was  a  little  older  than 
myself,  and  I  "went  forward"  one  evening  and  made 
the  "good  confession."  Our  decision  to  do  so  was  not 
prompted  by  anyone.  No  one  urged  us  to  do  it  and 
no  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  cause 
us  to  act.  The  decision  to  act  and  the  act  itself  were 
wholly  voluntary.  As  I  recall  the  event  there  was 
very  little  emotion  connected  with  it  save  that  which 
was  induced  by  the  surroundings.  I  remember  that 
Mrs.  Samuel  Adams,  a  very  estimable  woman,  the 
mother  of  W.  E.  Adams,  who  became  a  Christian  in 
the  same  meeting  and  who  later  went  to  Hiram  Col- 
lege and  became  a  minister,  made  some  impromptu 
remarks  before  the  benediction  was  pronounced  ex- 
pressing her  joy  over  the  fact  that  my  sister  and 
myself  had  decided  to  begin  the  Christian  life  so 
young,  and  that  after  the  benediction  many  good 
people  including  our  relatives  who  were  members 
of  the  church  gathered  about  us  to  congratulate  us 
on  the  step  we  had  taken.  For  the  moment,  there- 
fore we  were  the  center  of  an  interested  and  friend- 
ly group  and  naturally  we  felt  some  emotion. 

As  above  stated  my  parents  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  my  grandfather,  Dougal  McDougall, 
who  was  still  living  had  given  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  church  as  a  layman.  I  had  been  in 
Sunday  School  from  early  childhood  under  con- 
secrated teachers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Methodist  and 
another  a  Congregationalist.  I  do  not  recall,  how- 
ever, that  I  had   ever  had  any  very  definite  in- 
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struction  regarding  the  Christian  way  of  life,  but 
my  home  training  and  my  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  and  church  had  doubtless  conditioned  my 
mind  in  that  direction  and  I  felt  that  to  become  a 
Christian  was  the  natural  and  normal  course.  I  had 
a  dim  consciousness  that  becoming  a  Christian  in- 
volved a  superior  kind  of  moral  living  and  that  in 
making  a  public  avowal  of  my  intention  to  try  to 
live  a  Christian  life  I  was  committed  to  avoid  actions 
that  were  regarded  as  evil  and  to  try  to  live  up  to 
standards  of  conduct  that  were  approved  by  the 
church.  I  also  had  the  conviction  that  if  I  should 
die  I  would  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  future  life  in 
heaven.  As  I  now  think  of  it  these  simple  con- 
victions have  been  valuable  safeguards  for  me  all  my 
life.  I  have  desired  to  be  true  to  my  profession. 
Shortly  after  making  the  confession,  in  accordance 
with  the  convictions  of  my  parents  and  my  own  con- 
viction, and  the  universal  practice  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  at  the  time,  I  was  immersed  and  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  church. 

This  whole  proceedure  does  not  seem  to  me  now 
to  have  greatly  altered  my  manner  of  life  at  the 
time.  For  some  years  previous  it  had  been  my 
practice  to  kneel  at  my  bed  side  in  prayer  before  re- 
tiring and  I  have  continued  that  practice  to  this  day. 
I  am  conscious  that  this  evening  prayer  has  often 
been  formal  yet  it  has  meant  much  to  me  and  I 
would  not  think  of  omitting  it  from  my  daily  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  the  moment  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  I  could  think  reverently  of  God  and  his  good- 
ness to  me;  when  I  could  review  thoughtfully  and 
humbly  the  way  I  had  thought  and  acted  during  the 
day,  feel  gratitude  for  blessings  I  had  received  and 
penitence  for  unworthy  actions  or  words,  and  re- 
member thoughtfully  those  whom  I  knew  loved  me 
and  whom  I  loved ;  when  I  could  unburden  my  heart 
concerning  the  church  and  the  interests  I  was  try- 
ing to  serve.  This  practice  has  been  a  very  real  help 
to  me  all  my  life.    I  have  not  thought  of  prayer  as 
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asking  God  for  special  favors  or  as  begging  him  for 
particular  benefactions  to  me,  and  I  do  not  recall 
any  instances  when  miracles  or  near  miracles  have 
been  wrought  in  my  behalf.  Prayer  has  meant  to  me 
communion,  resignation,  reflection,  relaxation  and 
renewal. 

The  Bible  has  been  a  continual  source  of  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  to  me.  I  have  read  it  for  the 
histor^^  it  records,  for  the  brief  biographies  of  men 
of  vision  and  action  it  presents,  for  its  splendid  ex- 
amples of  clear  and  impassioned  speech,  for  its  sub- 
lime poetry,  and  most  of  all  for  its  insights  and  its 
moral  and  spiritual  teachings.  As  a  preacher  I  have 
uniformly  based  my  sermons  on  incidents  it  records, 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  whose  heroic  and  self 
sacrificing  deeds  it  has  preserved  for  us  and  on  its 
unparalleled  teachings  on  the  problems  of  life.  In 
my  earlier  ministry  I  dwelt  much  on  the  life  and 
v/ork  of  Paul  but  for  a  much  longer  period  I  have 
found  the  basis  for  my  preaching  in  the  records  we 
have  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  I  have  accepted  without  much 
question  what  has  been  generally  believed  with 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
their  value  for  me  has  not  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
that  doctrine.  I  have  been  satisfied  to  believe  that 
they  represent  the  work  of  men  of  wisdom,  con- 
secration and  insight,  men  who  lived  in  intimate 
relationship  with  God  and  were  thus  able  to  inter- 
pret His  will  and  transmit  it  to  others.  I  have  been 
greatly  aided  in  recent  decades  in  my  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Bible  by  what  I  have  been 
able  to  grasp  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship, 
and  have  come  gradually  to  regard  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  records  of  what  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  nations  as  they  struggled  with  the 
problems  that  they  met  along  life's  way  and  sought 
to  know  the  will  of  God  both  for  themselves  and 
those  who  should  come  after  them.  Thus  it  has  be- 
come for  me  a  living  book  with  a  vital  message  for 
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men  and  women  living  under  greatly  varying  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  something  to  say  to  everyone  in 
every  condition,  to  nations  and  groups  as  well  as  to 
individuals.  As  the  years  have  passed  it  has  become 
increasingly  a  treasure  house  of  precious  jewels,  of 
truth  and  beauty,  of  precept  and  example,  of  ad- 
monitions and  promptings,  of  warnings  and 
promises. 

Christ  has  been  my  example,  my  teacher,  my  in- 
spiration and  my  savior.  I  have  not  troubled  much 
about  the  doctrines  by  which  sincere  men  have 
sought  to  interpret  him.  Many  of  them  have  seem.ed 
to  me  to  obscure  him  rather  than  make  clear  his 
real  nature  and  ministry.  Perhaps  my  mind  has  not 
been  able  to  comprehend  these  doctrines  but  they 
have  not  seemed  to  me  as  important  as  the  life  he 
lived,  the  service  he  rendered,,  the  teachings  he  gave 
us  and  the  unyielding  devotion  he  showed  to  the 
cause  of  human  salvation.  These  features  of  his  life, 
rather  than  any  circumstances  of  his  birth  or  the 
reported  appearances  after  his  death  and  burial  en- 
title him  to  be  called  "The  Son  of  God."  And  I  have 
felt  that  these  would  continue  to  win  ever  larger 
numbers  of  men  and  women  and  make  them  eager 
to  help  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  social  order  patterned 
after  the  family  with  love  as  its  controlling  motive. 
I  have  often  wished  that  we  possessed  more  complete 
records  of  what  he  did  and  said  while  he  was  in  the 
world  but  I  believe  that  what  we  have,  especially 
since  so  much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  throw 
light  upon  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived  and 
the  people  with  whom  he  worked,  is  sufficient  to  give 
us  glorious  glimpses  of  his  real  nature  and  under- 
standing of  what  he  desired  to  achieve  for  humanity. 
I  have  therefore  been  willing  to  try  to  mold  my  life 
after  his  pattern. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  understand  mystic- 
ism or  to  share  the  experiences  of  mystics.  I  do  not 
doubt  their  sincerity  but  when  I  hear  them  or  read 
their  writings   I  cannot  avoid  the   suspicion  that 
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their  experiences  are  often  more  subjective  than 
they  know  or  are  willing  to  admit,  I  have  often  been 
humbled  by  my  own  inability  to  sense  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  to  hear  His  voice  speaking  directly 
to  me.  Perhaps  I  have  not  employed  the  proper 
techniques,  but  whatever  the  cause  of  my  failure  my 
efforts  to  share  mystical  experiences  have  not  been 
notably  successful.  The  God  I  know  reveals  Himself 
in  manifold  ways.  I  seem  to  see  Him  in  nature  as 
He  discloses  Himself  in  both  her  quieter  and  her 
more  majestic  moods.  I  have  often  thought  I  could 
hear  His  voice  in  the  quiet  whispers  of  a  calm  sum- 
mer day,  in  the  murmuring  of  a  running  brook,  and 
in  the  gentle  breezes  that  rustle  the  leaves  of  the 
flowers  and  the  trees.  I  have  seemed  to  see  Him 
also  in  the  dark  clouds  that  are  lighted  up  by  light- 
ening flashes  in  a  storm,  in  towering  mountains  and 
deep  canyons  and  in  swelling  tides.  He  appears  also 
in  the  movements  of  men  and  nations  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  and  more  vividly  than  any  where  else  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  these  languages  He 
has  often  spoken  to  me  and  I  have  been  filled  with 
emotion  and  stimulated  to  action  as  I  have  looked 
and  listened  and  reflected  upon  these  revelations  of 
His  power  and  goodness.  I  have  a  conviction  that 
God's  presence  pervades  the  universe  and  that  He 
comes  into  our  lives  and  influences  us  in  ways  that, 
at  the  time  we  do  not  discern.  I  cannot  recall  any 
event  in  my  life  when  I  was  conscious  that  He  was 
speaking  directly  and  personally  to  me.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive a  direct  call  to  the  ministry,  but  was  persuaded 
to  undertake  that  high  calling  by  rational  and  emo- 
tional considerations  which  I  have  always  regarded 
as  imperative.  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  and 
gladly  accepted  some  rather  definite  hardships  to  get 
the  beginnings  of  an  adequate  preparation. 

The  church  as  I  think  of  it  is  the  agency  or  in- 
strument that  arose  naturally  in  the  wake  of 
Christ's  earthly  ministry  to  implement  and  transmit 
his  gospel.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  its  course 
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from  the  beginning  has  been  largely  shaped  by 
people  of  passions  and  prejudices  common  to  human- 
ity. I  am  aware  of  its  shortcomings  and  grevious 
mistakes,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  an  instrument 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  world,  and  that  it  now 
holds  in  its  keeping  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
must  ultimately  prevail  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  just 
and  peaceful  social  order.  I  believe  it  is  the  salt  of 
the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.  I  wish  it  might 
do  more  than  it  is  now  doing  to  make  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  Jesus  effective  in  individual  lives,  in 
homes,  in  business  and  industry,  and  in  politics  and 
international  life  but  I  do  not  despair  or  grow  pessi- 
mistic. I  believe  it  will  continue  to  be  a  dynamic 
factor  in  determining  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 

It  is  not  given  to  humans  to  look  far  into  the 
future  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  entertain 
specific  convictions  regarding  what  awaits  us  after 
we  pass  out  of  this  world.  There  are  many  state- 
ments in  the  gospel  records  that  provide  us  ample 
basis  for  hope  of  a  future  life  of  unending  bliss  but 
even  without  these  specific  assurances  my  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  God  and  His  great  love  for  us  en- 
ables me  to  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

I  am  allowing  this  brief  recital  of  my  personal  ex- 
periences and  faith  to  be  published  not  because  I 
think  it  is  unique  but  because  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  not  unique.  As  I  have  mingled  with  all  sorts  of 
people  in  many  walks  of  life  I  have  come  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  great  many  of  them  secretly  hold  similar 
views.  They  are  troubled  about  many  things  that 
are  beyond  their  understanding  and  yet  that  are 
held  as  essential  to  religion.  Perhaps  they  are  more 
important  than  I  have  found  them  to  be  to  me,  but 
through  a  fairly  long  life  I  have  found  practical  help 
in  the  kind  of  Christianity  I  have  here  described. 
It  has,  to  some  extent  at  least  determined  my  atti- 
tudes as  a  son,  a  husband  and  father,  a  member  of 
the  several  communities  in  which  I  have  labored 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  to  me  a 
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way  of  life  at  once  regulatory,  inspiring,  enriching 
and  rewarding,  and  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  I 
should  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  advantages  it 
affords.  

Objections  To  Our  Ideology 

/.  O.  Pyle,  Chicago 

My  dear  Editor: — Regarding  "A  Religious  Ideo- 
logy for  Today",  we  can  take  for  granted  its  positive 
good.  What  follows  here  is  a  resume  of  the  reckless 
rambling  reflections  of  a  retired  reformer  as  he 
reads  and  re-reads  the  ideology. 

Somewhat  as  the  people  of  the  earth  have  grad- 
ually turned  away  from  Baal  and  Ammon  and  Osiris 
and  Zeus  and  Jupiter,  to  God  as  inclusive  of  "All 
the  gods  that  be",  and  think  of  Him  as  "A  Spirit 
who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth"; 
so  are  these  same  people  gradually  turning  to  the 
"Christian  way  of  life"  as  inclusive  of  "Jesus'  way 
of  life"  and  all  "Ways  of  men  of  good-will". 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  "Best  example  of  a  re- 
ligious man."  There  may  be  an  advantage  in  ar- 
bitrarily designating  one  as  such;  somewhat  as  the 
mathematician  arbitrarily  designates  a  position  for 
"zero"  in  any  scale  of  functioning  signed  number- 
symbols.  Jesus  certainly  is  short  on  a  great  many 
counts,  from  the  standpoint  of  any  "Exemplary 
man"  in  any  age  since  2000  B.C.  He  had  no  children, 
no  wife,  "No  where  to  lay  his  head."  He  forsook  the 
carpenter's  trade  which  he  had  learned  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  his  stepfather  and  became  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  tramps.  Now  and  then  when  the  band  was 
near  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  the  two  or  three  expert 
fishermen  in  the  band  would  make  a  haul  of  fish 
and  all  were  refreshed  by  a  fish  fry.  Otherwise, 
the  band  was  dependent  wholly  upon  the  charity  of 
those  with  whom  it  met. 

If  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets"    why    have    so    many    law-givers    and 
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prophets  associated  it  with  Sin  and  Taboo?  What 
kind  of  love?  The  author  of  "Lost  Horizons"  lists 
at  least  twenty  kinds,  and  declares  he  believes  in  all 
of  them.  The  author  of  "The  Mansions  of  Philos- 
ophy" derives  all  loves  from  the  biological  love  of 
male  and  female  for  each  other  when  a  pair  mates. 
This  love  the  Muses  say  is  blind,  and  symbolize  it 
by  a  naked  cupid.  Other  loves  appear  to  differ  from 
this  primitive  love,  and  among  themselves,  by  hav- 
ing evolved  some  power  of  sight.  Loving  one's  self 
appears  to  be  a  biological  fiction,  and  a  poor  measure 
of  love  for  one's  neighbor.  If  one  loves  his  neighbor 
as  he  loves  a  member  of  his  own  family,  that  love 
has  significance. 

In  line  with  the  above  statements,  I  would  say  that 
while  I  know  Bacon  and  Locke,  much  more  sig- 
nificant in  my  way  of  thinking  are  the  names  of 
William  Harvey  (1578-1657),  Carolus  Linnaeus 
(1707-1778),  Georges  Cuvier  (1760-1832);  and 
Charles  Darwin,  Henry  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, voices  from  "the  congregation,"  loud  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

By  the  phrase :  "The  developing  life  of  man,"  the 
biologist  means  the  history  of  individual  man  from 
embryo  to  maturity.  He  explains  this  history  by  a 
study  of  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  inclusive  of  man 
and  his  kindred  species;  this  kinship  going  all  the 
way  back  to  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds.  Clergymen  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  adopted  "Devel- 
opment" as  a  defense  word  against  "Evolution."  In 
1898,  when  I  was  teaching  biology  in  Ewing  College, 
the  president  informed  me  that  he  believed  in  "De- 
velopment" but  not  in  "Evolution."  Forty  years 
later,  my  daughter-in-law  borrows  the  same  armor 
from  her  pastor  in  Lexington.  Probably  "The  de- 
veloping life  of  men"  is  all  that  is  subject  to  influence 
by  teachers  and  preachers.  Farmers  and  laboratory 
research  scientists  find  there  are  other  possibilities 
but  they  make  use  of  domestic  animals,  guinea  pigs, 
and  white  mice. 
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As  meanings  for  Good  and  Evil  I  like  "What  satis- 
fies and  what  defeats."  But  do  "Regret  and  Re- 
pentance" belong  to  this  same  thesis?  And  does  the 
goodness  of  "Religiousness"  depend  entirely  upon 
the  "Character  of  the  ends  sought?"  If  "Man  is  re- 
ligious by  nature,"  whence  come  Non-religious  men 
like  Dives,  Herod,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Phari- 
sees? I  doubt  that  any  absolute  demarcation  exists 
between  the  good  and  the  evil,  or  between  the  means 
and  the  end. 

Maybe  "Prayer  is  conversation  with  God,"  but 
surely  it  is  a  one-sided  conversation.  Man  does  all 
the  talking;  he  expects  action  of  God.  If  "God  is  life 
as  we  love  it,"  and  none  else  is  God ;  who  then  rules 
life  as  we  dislike  and  abhor  it?  Is  this  domain  en- 
tirely of  the  Devil  ?  Are  God  and  the  devil  enemies, 
or  politicians?  Are  we  and  God  fellow  conspirators 
against  the  devil?  Is  God  good,  or  beautiful,  or  wise, 
or  ideal,  or  just,  or  merciful,  or  beneficent  except  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ?  I  do  not  know.  Jesus 
said  to  his  followers:  "Greater  things  than  I  have 
done  you  will  do" ;  and  they  have. 

In  seeking  "To  hold  aloft  the  most  inclusive  moral 
and  religious  values,"  why  perpetuate,  even  "sym- 
bolically," the  eating  of  human  flesh  and  the  drink- 
ing of  human  blood? 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  his  wife,  when  accused  of 
lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  tempting  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  fell  down  dead;  but  Peter,  their  ac- 
cuser, survived  them,  although  he  had  been  a  traitor 
at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Mostly,  in  the  history  of  men, 
"God  has  made  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  has  let  his  rain  fall  on  the  unjust  and  on 
the  just." 

Until  very  recent  times  (some  authorities  say  man 
has  been  here  one  and  a  half  million  years)  reli- 
gious dogma  has  had  two  co-operating  sources, — 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  and  the  sense  and 
desire  of  power  over  the  multitude  on  the  part  of 
politicians  and  priests.    Since  the  appearance  of  men 
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with  the  experimental  attitude  toward  laws,  and  an 
urge  for  intellectual  honestly,  some  men  are  planting 
a  new  kind  of  "mustard  seed."  Its  cultivation  will 
require  new  methods,  and  stout  hearted  men.  Men 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  but  not  afraid  to  say  I  don't 
know,  where  they  do  not  know.  There  is  great  hope 
of  better  life  on  earth,  and  it  will  make  no  less  prob- 
able a  "Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


Ministerial  Activities 

By  John  Francis  Bellville,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Editor:  Your  communication  of  October 
15th,  1940,  has  struck  fire,  and  not  slow  fire  either. 
The  reporting  with  reference  to  ministerial  activities 
that  build  a  church  is  simply  belated — ^that  is  all. 
You  list  five  items  as  follows:  sociability,  finance, 
preaching,  public  activities,  proper  worship. 

I  can  best  begin  by  defining  the  minister's  place 
as  belonging  to  the  background  of  his  work  rather 
than  in  the  foreground.  Many  are  the  times  when 
he  best  succeeds  when  he  is  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
And  undoubtedly  many  would  succeed  better  if  seen 
and  heard  less  often. 

My  position,  therefore,  is  this.  That  to  plan  and 
direct  (with  the  self  subdued  and  held  in  the  back- 
ground— and  the  approved  chancel  arrangement  as- 
sists in  this)  services  of  worship  wherein  the  congre- 
gation senses  and  draws  near  to  the  Divine  Presence 
is  the  highest  act  the  minister  can  perform  and  his 
finest  service  for  God  and  to  men.  Music,  liturgy 
and  architecture  are  means  to  be  used  to  gain  the 
end. 

Obviously,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  to  per- 
mit the  music,  liturgy  and  architecture  to  accomplish 
the  accepted  purpose.  No  thing  must  be  permitted 
and  no  person  should  presume  to  §tan4  before  or  in^ 
it^acl  of  the  Lord, 
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But  what  about  preaching?  There  should  be  place 
for  the  prophet,  and  there  is.  But  his  place  is  stated 
in  the  lines  sent  by  a  hearer  of  the  late  Professor 
Elimslie's  first  sermon  to  the  preacher's  mother  who 
could  not  be  present. 

"He  held  the  lamp  of  truth  that  day 
So  low  that  none  could  miss  the  way, 
And  yet  so  high  to  bring  in  sight 
That  picture  fair,  "The  World's  Great  Light," 
That  gazing  up — the  lamp  between — 
The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen !" 

—The  Bible  Today. 

Preaching  that  draws  only  to  the  preacher  fails 
utterly.  But  preaching  that  draws  to  the  Almighty 
and  yields  truth  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  test 
is  whether  hearers  hold  on  when  the  preacher  is 
gone.    I  am  afraid  of  big  preachers. 

Sociability  must  be  used  discreetly.  If  it  wins  to 
the  preacher  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  if  it  is  a  tool 
whereby  persons  are  won  to  the  Church  it  is  valid. 
And  so  with  public  activities.  And  here  too  one  is 
wise  to  avoid  merely  "turning  grind  stones." 

There  must  be  finance  for  the  Church  is  an  eco- 
nomic order  and  partakes  therefor.  But  finance  best 
succeeeds  when  it  is  made  to  function  in  the  act  of 
worship. 

I  think  I  have  betrayed  my  strong  inclination  to 
stress  worship  as  the  central  fact  of  the  minister's 
work  with  all  else  related  thereto  and  contributing 
effectively  to  it.  When  worship  is  effective  the 
minister  has  succeeded  even  though  his  person  and 
voice  are  part  of  the  background  that  makes  an  ef- 
fective foreground  wherein  worshipers  sense  the 
presence  of  God, 
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A  Visit  to  Hiram  College 

By  E,  S.  Ames 
When  the  invitation  came  from  President  Fall  to 
go  to  Hiram  for  the  week  of  November  24,  it  was 
gladly  accepted.  The  whole  place  is  hospitality  it- 
self. So  many  of  the  faculty  have  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  attended  the  University 
Church  that  it  was  a  happy  reunion  every  day.  There 
were  various  dinners,  teas,  and  speaking  occasions 
like  the  College  Chapel,  and  the  Church  service  on 
Sunday  in  the  only  church  of  the  community.  Fred 
Heifer  is  pastor.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of  remark- 
ably well  trained  men  and  the  students  receive  ex- 
cellent instruction  under  the  unique  plan  of  taking 
one  subject  at  a  time  and  pursuing  it  intensively 
nine  weeks.  Religious  courses  are  integral  parts  of 
the  curriculum  and  are  given  by  Robert  F.  David- 
son who  is  highly  qualified  by  his  training  in  philoso- 
phy and  religious  education.  Several  of  the  gradu- 
ates each  year  go  to  Yale  and  Chicago  for  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  events  during  the  week  was  a  con- 
ference of  Disciple  leaders  in  Ohio  with  members  of 
the  faculty.  Hiram  was  founded  by  the  Disciples  in 
1850.  Garfield  was  a  student  there  and  "worked  his 
way"  by  all  kinds  of  chores.  Many  leading  Disciple 
leaders  of  the  present  day  are  among  the  alumni,  in- 
cluding Fortune,  Raphael  Miller,  Ewers,  and  Rice. 
Some  years  ago  Hiram  withdrew  from  the  Disciples 
Board  of  Higher  Education  hoping  to  receive  funds 
and  students  from  a  wider  constituency  than  might 
be  the  case  if  the  public  thought  of  the  school  as  a 
denominationally  controlled  institution.  Now  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  there  is  really  no  denomina- 
tional control  of  any  Disciple  College  and  that  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  is  simply  an  advisory 
and  cooperating  agency.  President  Fall  is  now  a 
member  of  this  Board  and  full, membership  for  the- 
College  awaits  only  the  payment  of  the  small  annual 
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membership  fee  which  all  such  institutions  pay.  The 
historical  ties  and  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  senti- 
ment make  Hiram  a  Disciple  College  no  matter  what 
the  external  relations  may  be,  and  its  genuine  reli- 
g-ious  spirit,  so  free  and  so  intelligent,  makes  it  a 
congenial  place  for  students  of  all  faiths. 

Ohio  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Disciples.  It  has  over 
500  churches  with  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  members.  They  say  there  are  600  stu- 
dents from  Disciples  homes  in  Kent  University,  lo- 
cated near  Hiram,  and  that  there  are  800  or  more 
students  from  Disciples  homes  in  the  Ohio  State  LTni- 
versity  at  Columbus.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that 
state  schools  charge  only  nominal  fees  as  compared 
with  privately  endowed  colleges  that  accounts  for 
church  people  sending  children  to  the  state  schools, 
but  there  is  something  very  appealing  and  winsome 
about  the  intimate  and  well  motivated  life  of  the 
colleges  founded  and  nourished  in  a  living  faith. 

Of  course  Hiram  is  only  an  hour  from  Cleveland 
(if  you  ride  with  Fred  Heifer)  and  in  Cleveland  you 
easily  find  the  Euclid  Avenue  Church  and  J.  H.  Gold- 
ner.  He  is  now  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  re- 
markable pastorate  in  that  great  church.  He  seems 
to  know  everyone  in  the  great  city  and  they  give  evi- 
dence of  holding  him  in  the  highest  regard.  He 
graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  when  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  was 
still  mostly  an  Idea,  and  while  in  this  school  he 
preached  for  the  church  at  Gurnee.  This  year,  Rob- 
ert Thomas  who  has  just  come  to  the  University 
from  Drury  College,  Missouri,  is  preaching  for  that 
church.  It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  ride  with 
Dr.  Goldner  far  out  east  of  Cleveland  and  to  hear  his 
reminiscences  of  people  and  places  of  whom  we  were 
reminded.  It  was  disappointing  to  find  Abner  G. 
Webb  had  gone  off  into  the  Southwest,  but  we  found 
him  later  visiting  his  son  and  little  grandson  in  Chi- 
cago. He  also  knows  all  the  Hiram  traditions  and 
has  all  the  old-time  loyalties. 
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Authority  in  the  Early  Church 

By  W.  E.  Garrison 

(In  this  paper  attention  is  directed  especially  to 
the  attitudes  of  Jesus  toward  authority  as  reflected 
in  the  Gospels,  the  presence  or  absence  of  evidence 
that  he  committed  to  the  Apostles  or  others  any 
authority  to  rule  the  church  or  make  final  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  truth  of  doctrines,  and  the  nature  of 
the  authority  (if  any)  that  was  exercised  by  the 
Apostles  or  others  during  the  earliest  years  of  the 
church.  In  further  development  of  the  theme,  more 
detailed  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  position 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  exhibited  in  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  the  extent  to  which  his  leader- 
ship passed  over  into  a  type  of  authority  which,  with 
or  without  his  consent,  may  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation  of  leaders. — ^W.E.G.) 

"Authority"  is  a  term  of  many  meanings,  like 
"nature"  and  "church"  itself.  It  is  perhaps  neither 
possible  nor  important  that  we  should  agree  upon  a 
definition  of  the  term  which  will  hold  good  under  all 
conditions  and  at  all  times.  But  it  should  be  possible 
to  know  what  meaning  we  are  attaching  to  it  in  any 
given  connection,  and  to  avoid  arguing  from  the 
validity  of  something  that  we  call  authority  in  one 
situation  (e.g.,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  six 
months  after  the  Resurrection)  to  the  validity  of 
something  quite  different  which  we  call  authority  in 
another  situation  (e.g.,  in  the  church  at  Rome  in 
the  fourth  century) .  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  most  elementary  application  of  the  principle  of 
semantics  will  suggest  that  the  word  "church"  has 
quite  different  referents  in  those  two  situations. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  with 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  such  questions  as 
whether  there  was  a  Church  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity  and  whether  the  Christians  of  that 
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day  recognized  some  guidance,  or  direction,  or  con- 
trol, which  may  properly  be  called  authority.  An 
affirmative  answer  to  those  questions  may  be  safely 
assumed.  Rather  we  have  to  ask:  What  was  the 
thing,  then  actually  existing,  which  the  term 
"Church"  stands  for?  What  was  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  guidance  or  control  which  was  exercised 
upon  Christians  in  their  individual  and  collective 
lives?  And  was  this  "authority"  conceived  as  resi- 
dent in  (or  exercised  through)  the  Apostles,  or  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  or  the  designated  leaders  of  the 
Church,  or  the  New  Testament? 

We  may  clear  the  ground  a  little  by  saying  at  once 
that  for  the  earliest  Church — or  even  for  the  "early 
Church"  within  looser  limits  which  would  include 
the  first  two  centuries — certainly  the  locus  of  au- 
thority was  not  the  New  Testament,  for  it  did  not 
yet  exist.  For  a  span  of  some  years  the  apostolic 
and  other  writings  which  were  later  to  constitute 
it  did  not  exist.  For  a  much  longer  period  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  was  any  idea 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  there  was  or  would  ever 
be  a  collection  of  Christian  writings  having  unique 
authority;  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment canon  had  not  yet  arisen.  And  even  after  this 
idea  arose  and  came  into  general  acceptance,  there 
was  still  no  agreement  as  to  exactly  what  writings 
should  be  considered  canonical  and  therefore  author- 
itative— or  authoritative  and  therefore  canonical.  It 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  concept 
of  authority  as  residing  in  Christian  Scriptures  did 
not  begin  until  the  contents  of  the  canon  were  exact- 
ly defined — say  in  the  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius — 
for  the  very  discussion  of  that  latter  question,  as  in 
Eusebius,  reflects  a  situation  in  which  the  Church 
was  fully  persuaded  that  some  Christian  writings 
were  uniquely  authoritative  and  was  therefore  con- 
cerned to  know  exactly  which  ones  were.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  written  word  was  not  a 
locus  of  authority  for  the  early  Church — that  is,  for 
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the  Church  near  enough  to  the  time  of  Christ  to 
establish  a  plausible  presumption  that  its  ideas  on 
this  subject  were  derived  from  him. 

That  leaves,  as  possible  agents  divinely  com- 
missioned to  exercise  authority  (if  there  were  such 
agents),  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  itself.  If  the 
Church,  then  one  will  have  to  ask  whether  the  whole 
Church,  acting  by  some  democratic  process,  or  its 
appointed  leaders  and  officials,  such  as  presbyters 
and/or  bishops. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  a  bearer  of 
authority  and  a  channel  through  which  authoritative 
teaching  passes.  If  Jesus  said  or  did  anything  that 
was  to  be  of  any  consequence  beyond  his  own  im- 
mediate circle  and  time — that  is  to  say,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  continuing  Christianity  and  a  continuing 
Christian  community — it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  transmitting  agency  or  agencies.  As  soon  as 
there  were  new  members  of  the  group — and  indeed, 
before  there  could  be  any  members  of  it — ^teaching 
became  a  necessary  function.  There  must  be  the  bear- 
ing of  witness  to  the  facts  about  Jesus,  to  his  say- 
ings, to  the  whole  content  of  the  message  which  he 
had  delivered  and  which  he  was.  Peter  began  this 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  added  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  which  had  absolute  authority  for 
Jews,  to  show  that  all  these  things  had  happened 
that  their  "Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled."  What- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  Matt.  16:18,  Peter  was 
not  acting  as  a  bearer  of  authority  that  day,  but  as 
the  bearer  of  testimony.  He  was  a  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  what  he  knew  about  Jesus  Christ. 
So  also  were  the  other  Apostles,  and  so  were  the 
unnamed  faithful  who,  when  the  first  persecution 
fell  upon  them,  "were  scattered  abroad"  and  "went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word."  These  were  all 
witnesses.  There  is  no  hint  of  "authority"  residing 
in  any  of  them.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  whatever  degree  and  kind  of  wholeness 
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or  oneness  can  be  ascribed  to  it — and  I  think  its 
oneness  was  very  real.  It  was  a  witnessing  Church, 
winning  unbelievers  by  the  power  of  its  testimony, 
and  a  community  in  which  those  better  grounded  in 
the  faith  could  instruct  the  less  adequately  informed 
and  all  could  grow  in  grace  through  practice  of  the 
mutuality  of  Christian  love. 

To  deny  that  these  incipient  or  recent  believers, 
these  babes  in  Christ,  recognized  some  witnessing 
and  teaching  power  rightly  exercised  by  those  who 
had  actually  companied  with  Jesus,  would  be  to  sever 
Christianity  from  its  root  and  to  impute  to  it  an  indi- 
vidualistic quality  which  it  has  never  possessed.  Con- 
siderably later,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(10:14),  the  Apostle  Paul  expressed  with  almost 
superfluous  clarity  this  principle  that  there  had  to 
be  a  channel  through  which  knowledge  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  saving  power  could  be  transmitted 
to  later  and  remoter  peoples :  "How  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how 
shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preach- 
er?" "Preacher"  in  that  passage  is  kerusson,  a 
herald,  one  who  carries  a  message.  It  contains  no 
suggestion  of  any  priestly  quality  or  function,  no 
hint  that  the  messenger  could  do,  or  needed  to  do, 
anything  that  could  not  be  done  equally  well  by  any- 
one else  who  had  the  message.  (So  also  in  Paul's 
speech  in  Jerusalem:  "Thou  shalt  be  a  witness  .  .  . 
of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard"  Acts  22:15). 

This  teaching  or  witnessing  function,  as  exercised 
by  those  who  have  superior  resources  of  knowledge, 
is  a  real  kind  of  authority.  If  A  has  knowledge  or 
skill  in  a  field  in  which  B  has  none,  or  less,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  A  is  an  authority  for  B.  It  is  a 
kind  of  authority  which  does  not  stop  B  from  exam- 
ining critically  what  A  may  tell  him,  or  from  seeking 
additional,  and  perhaps  corrective,  information  inde- 
pendently or  from  other  "authorities." 

I  may  say  with  entire  frankness  that  I  find  in  the 
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records  of  the  early  Church  no  evidence  of  any  other 
kind  of  authority  than  this.  It  was  a  teaching  and 
witnessing  function,  devolving  primarily  on  the 
Apostles  (Acts  6:2,  "It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables"),  but  soon 
upon  others  also  (Stephen,  Acts  6:8;  dispersed  dis- 
ciples generally,  Acts  8:4).  To  be  sure,  as  soon  as 
the  group,  with  its  communal  life,  had  any  business 
to  transact  or  anything  to  administer,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  food,  it  became  necessary  to  delegate 
certain  persons  to  do  these  things.  But  it  does  not 
seem  that  this  conception  of  "authority"  as  limited 
to  witness-bearing  is  materially  altered  by  the  in- 
cident in  which  the  twelve,  to  protect  themselves 
against  distraction  from  that  duty,  "laid  their 
hands"  on  the  seven  whom  "the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples" (not  the  twelve)  had  selected  to  supervise 
the  allotment  of  food.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
this  any  relation  to  Peter's  alleged  possession  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  to  see  in  it  any 
proof  that  Christ  had  committed  to  the  Apostles  any 
general  administrative  authority  over  the  Church. 
Their  prestige  as  the  former  companions  of  Jesus, 
their  seniority  in  the  Christian  group,  and  the  obvi- 
ous good  sense  of  their  suggestion  that  a  committee 
on  commissary  be  appointed  would  be  quite  enough 
to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  It  would 
be  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  to  assume  that  they 
had  some  special  divine  commission  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  Church. 

The  representation  here  given  of  the  nature  of 
authority  in  the  early  Church  is  not  that  which  is 
generally  conveyed  by  the  term  in  theological  usage. 
The  Roman  Catholic  view,  which  is  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, stresses  (1)  the  priority  of  the  Church  to  the 
New  Testament  and  therefore  the  primacy  of  its 
authority;  and  (2)  the  definition  of  that  authority 
as  an  absolute  power  to  rule  and  to  teach,  committed 
by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  and 
supremely  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.   That  the 
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Church  existed  before  the  New  Testament  is,  of 
course,  historically  true.    This  proves  that  the  New 
Testament  was  not  the  "authority"  (in  the  absolute 
theological  sense)    in  the  earliest  days  of  Christi- 
anity. But  it  does  not  prove  that  such  authority  was 
possessed   by   the    Church,    or    St.    Peter,    or   the 
Apostles,  or  the  bishops.   Joseph  Huby,  S.J.,  in  The 
Church  and  the  Gospels,  puts  the  argument  thus : 
When  Protestants  say,  "Take  the  Gospel  and 
read  it;  there  you  will  find  the  whole  religion  of 
Christ,"  they  make  two  mistakes,  one  psychologi- 
cal, one  historical: 

A  psychological  mistake :  for  what  is  more  piti- 
ful than  that  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  things 
in  the  world  should  be  thus  given  over  to  the 
caprice  and  fancy  of  each  individual  ?  Was  it  truly 
worth  while  that  God  himself  came  down  upon 
earth  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysteries  of  his  intimate 
life,  if  these  truths  were  to  be  subject  afterwards 
to  the  endless  quarrels  of  men,  without  an  author- 
ity which  could  settle  the  argument  with  finality 
and  fix  the  authentic  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Christ? 

An  historical  mistake:  the  religion  of  Christ 
did  not  begin  as  the  religion  of  a  book ;  when  first 
launched  it  was  the  living  Church  which  preached 
with  a  living  voice  a  doctrine  fallen  not  from  the 
pen  but  from  the  lips  of  the  Master.  ...  It  was  at 
its  very  beginning  an  hierarchical  society,  pre- 
sided over  by  Saint  Peter  and  the  college  of  the 
Apostles. 

Passing  over  the  complete  non  sequitur  of  the  last 
sentence  (and  the  words  omitted  supply  no  link), 
one  must  note  that  certain  presuppositions  and 
groundless  assumptions  underlie  the  attribution  of 
these  "mistakes"  and  the  conclusions  drawn  upon 
them: 

1.  The  assumption  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
incarnation  was  the  transmission  to  men  of  a  solid 
body  of  doctrine  concerning  God's  "intimate  life." 
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2.  The  assumption  that  God  must,  axiomatically, 
have  considered  it  better  to  set  up  an  infallible  earth- 
ly interpreter  of  his  truth,  about  whose  authority 
men  would  endlessly  quarrel  (as  they  have,  and  as 
he  must  have  known  they  would),  than  to  have  the 
doctrines  themselves  subject  to  perennial  reconsid- 
eration and  debate. 

3.  The  assumption  that  the  only  alternative  to  a 
"hierarchical  society"  with  a  monarchical  and  infal- 
lible head  and  spokesman  (whose  infallibility,  how- 
ever, would  not  become  certain  enough  to  be  made  a 
dogma  of  the  Church  until  1,840  years  later)  is  the 
"caprice  and  fancy  of  each  individual." 

4.  The  assumption  that  the  priority  of  the  Church 
to  the  written  Gospels  in  time  implies  the  existence 
then  of  the  sort  of  authoritarian  church  which  exists 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  now. 

The  same  Catholic  view  finds  expression  from  a 
more  exalted  source,  but  with  an  equal  absence  of 
supporting  argument,  in  Pope  Leo  XIIFs  encyclical, 
Immortale  Dei.  The  pope  not  only  deplores  the 
political  principles  and  practices  which  give  every- 
one "unbounded  license  to  think  whatever  he  chooses 
and  to  publish  abroad  whatever  he  thinks,"  but  he 
especially  denounces  that  conception  of  religion 
which  would  justify  such  liberty  of  thought  and 
publication  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith : 

In  very  truth,  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  Apostles 
unrestrained  authority  in  regard  to  things  sacred, 
together  with  the  genuine  and  most  true  power  of 
making  laws  as  also  with  the  twofold  right  of 
judging  and  of  punishing,  which  flow  from  that 
power.  ...  It  is  to  the  Church  that  God  has  as- 
signed the  charge  of  seeing  to,  and  legislating  for, 
all  that  concerns  religion;  of  teaching  all  nations; 
of  spreading  the  Christian  faith  as  widely  as 
possible;  in  short,  of  administering  freely  and 
without  hindrance,  in  accordance  with  her  own 
judgment,  all  matters  that  fall  within  its  com- 
petence. 
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And  of  course  one  of  the  things  which  are  deemed  to 
fall  within  its  competence  is  the  decision  as  to  what 
matters  fall  within  its  competence. 

In  studying  the  nature,  extent,  and  locus  of 
authority  in  the  early  Church,  it  is  important  to 
concentrate  attention  chiefly  upon  the  Church  in  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  if  we 
expect  to  find  anything  that  is  to  be  considered 
normative  for  today.  The  principle  of  "restoring 
primitive  Christianity"  has  been  much  used  and 
abused,  often  on  the  presupposition  that  an  exact 
pattern  of  organization  and  a  constitution  perma- 
nently binding  on  the  Church  for  all  time  could  be 
discovered  in  its  early  history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
scholarly  opinion  today  does  not  support  the  view 
that  a  blueprint  for  the  Church,  authorized  by  its 
divine  architect,  can  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Christianity  in  its  first  generation.  If  this  is  true, 
it  must  be  equally  true  that  no  system  of  organ- 
ization which  came  into  existence  later  can  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  esse  of  the  Church,  and  that  any 
claim  to  authority  of  a  kind  unknown  to  the  early 
Church  must  have  a  fatally  defective  title. 

No  one  denies  that  Christianity  in,  say,  the  third 
century,  or  even  in  the  second,  has  an  authoritarian 
system  which,  though  less  complete  than  it  was  later 
to  become,  was  already  well  advanced.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  debate  that  this  system  became  what  it 
was  through  a  series  of  changes  which  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  called  a  "development."  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  development  was  the  unfolding  of  a 
germ  that  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Church  from  the 
beginning.  The  argument  from  the  biological  anal- 
ogy is  loaded  with  fallacy.  The  process  by  which 
institutions  change  is  radically  different  from  that 
by  which  plants  and  animals  grow.  To  call  a  se- 
quence of  institutional  forms  a  "development" 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  merit  or  legitimacy  of  the 
resultant  forms,  or  their  essential  kinship  with  the 
original  forms,  or  their  congruity  with  the  intentions 
of  the  originator. 
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The  Church  of  today,  in  so  far  as  it  claims 
authority  for  itself  as  a  whole  or  for  any  grade  of 
clergy  within  it  as  constituting  the  ecclesia  docens, 
must  ground  its  claim  on  the  assertion  that  this 
authority  was  committed  to  it  by  Christ.  One  has  a 
right  therefore  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  records  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  is  evidence  that  Christ  ever 
gave  any  such  commitment  of  authority.  Laurentius 
Valla,  in  attacking  papal  temporal  sovereignty 
which  was  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  grant  by  Con- 
stantine  to  Sylvester,  Undertook  to  prove  (1)  that 
Constantine  made  no  such  grant,  and  (2)  that  Syl- 
vester and  a  long  series  of  popes  after  him  exercised 
no  such  sovereignty.  Similarly,  we  are  compelled  to 
inquire  (1)  whether  there  is  good  evidence  that 
Christ  ever  gave  to  the  Church,  or  to  any  persons  of 
special  status  within  it,  such  authority  as  has  been 
claimed;  and  (2)  whether  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Church,  in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
alleged  grant,  showed  any  awareness  of  having  such 
authority. 

"What  Jesus  originated  was  the  brotherhood 
that  waited  for  the  Kingdom,"  says  Professor  E.  F. 
Scott  in  his  recent  book,  The  Nature  of  the  Early 
Church,  which  I  commend  to  your  attention.  That 
brotherhood  was  essential  to  the  Christian  move- 
ment. Christianity  was  never  an  individualistic 
gospel.  But  when  the  brotherhood  began  to  take  on 
the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  equipped 
with  an  officiary  and  built  up  into  an  institution  to 
carry  on  a  long-term  enterprise  within  the  present 
world-order,  it  entered  upon  a  course  for  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  had  no  instructions.  If  we  wish  to 
say  that  an  authoritarian  hierarchical  structure  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the 
message,  or  to  preserve  Christianity  in  a  turbulent 
world  and  against  the  impending  ruin  of  the  Empire, 
we  must  say  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  as  a  histo- 
rical judgment.  That  has  little  bearing  on  the 
question   as  to  whether   Christ  committed  to  the 
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Church  the  authority  which  it  was  presently  claim- 
ing to  hold  from  him.  It  was  the  Church  thus  insti- 
tutionalized, as  Jesus  apparently  never  dreamed  that 
it  would  be,  which  began  to  talk  about  authority  and 
to  exercise  it.  The  more  it  shifted  from  its  original 
ground  as  the  brotherhood  of  those  awaiting  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  its  new  status  as  an  institution 
in  the  world,  the  more  it  claimed  supernatural 
authority  and  permitted  that  authority  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  its  highest  rank  of  officials. 

New  Test-ament  Passages 

The  following  list  includes,  I  believe,  all  the  New 
Testament  passages  in  which  the  word,  "authority," 
is  used  in  a  context  even  slightly  relevant  to  our 
study : 

The  Authority  of  Jesus  in  his  Earthly  Ministry 
He  taught  as  one  having  authority,  not  as  the 

scribes.     Mt.  7 :29 ;  Mk.  1 :22. 
With  authority  he  commanded  the  unclean  spirits. 

Mk.  1:27;  Lu.  4:36. 
When  asked  "by  what  authority?"  he  evaded  the 

question.     Mt.    21:23ff.;    Mk.     ll:28ff.;    Lu. 

20 :2ff . 

His  Authority  in  Heaven 

The  Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 

judgment  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.     Jn. 

5:27. 
Then  cometh  the  end,  when  ...  he  shall  have  put 

down  all   rule   and   all  authority   and   power. 

1  Cor.  15:24. 
Who  ...  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels  and 

authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 

him.     1  Pet.  3:22. 

His  Teaching  about  Authority 

The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 
upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you. 
Mt.  20:25;  Mk.  10:42;  Lu.  22:25. 
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Authority  Conferred  on,  or  Claimed  by,  Apostles 

Called  the  twelve  and  gave  them  power  and  au- 
thority over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases. 
Lu.  9:1. 

For  though  I  should  boast  somewhat  more  of  our 
authority,  which  the  Lord  hath  given  us  for  edi- 
fication, and  not  for  your  destruction,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed.     2  Cor.  10 :8. 

These  things  speak,  and  exhort  and  rebuke  with 
all  authority.  Tit.  2:15  (the  word  is  not  exousia 
but  epitage,  precept  or  instruction) . 

1.  Thess.  2:6  is  sometimes  translated  "we  might 
have  used  authority."  But  A.V.,  "We  might 
have  been  burdensome."  Goodspeed:  "As 
Christ's  apostles  we  might  have  stood  on  our 
dignity."  Moffatt:  "As  apostles  of  Christ  we 
had  the  power  of  claiming  to  be  men  of  weight" 
(en  barei). 


Mt.  28:29,  "Go  therefore,  teach  all  nations  .  .  . 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you."  is  a  disputable  pass- 
age, both  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  text  and 
as  to  the  kind  of  authority  it  seems  to  confer. 
Mt.  16:18,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
.  .  .,"  is  Rome's  great  dogmatic  text. 
Conflicting  Authorities  on  Authority 
"(Jesus)  showed  no  objection  to  the  existence  of 
a  hierarchy  of  orders.   In  his  own  new  society  .  .  . 
he  established  a  body  of  officers,  clothed  with  au- 
thority." Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Bishop  Gore,  p.  67. 
"We  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus  was  aware  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  new  Spirit  would  lead  his  fol- 
lowers. They  were  to  become  a  society  whose  source 
and  governing  motive  was  personal  loyalty  to  him- 
self, and  whose  principles  of  organization  were  to  be 
love,  humility  and  self-denial.    That   the  outward 
form  of  the  organization  was  indicated  only  by  tell- 
ing men  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  is  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  Jesus'  emphasis  on  the  creative  spirit 
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that  was  to  animate  the  whole ;  to  the  creative  spirit 
no  foreordained  structure  can  be  assigned.  He  was 
aware  that  the  new  Society,  the  creation  of  God  him- 
self, would  be  tempted  to  shape  itself,  under  the 
pressure  of  natural  human  motive  and  environment, 
on  the  model  of  earthly  institutions  and  kingdoms. 
On  the  contrary,  the  new  Christian  society  will  be 
framed  on  such  a  new  model  as  to  excite  the  hatred 
and  suspicion  of  the  world;  mutual  service  is  the 
only  basis  of  authority:  'He  that  would  be  first 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  ...  If  therefore 
we  cannot  claim  the  legal  authority  of  Jesus  for  the 
validity  of  any  historical  form  of  church  govern- 
ment or  of  the  means  by  which  its  authority  is  to  be 
exercised,  we  have  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable; 
we  have  a  supreme  standard  by  which  we  can  put 
to  the  test  all  the  institutional  developments  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  centuries."  The  Authority  of 
Christian  Experience,  A  Study  in  the  Basis  of  Re- 
ligious Authority,  by  R.  H.  Strachan,  p.  82. 


Beyond  Progress 


W.  B.  Blakemore,  Jr. 

In  1917  the  Campbell  Institute  published  its 
twentieth  anniversary  volume  under  the  title  of 
Progress.  That  book  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
initial  stage  of  the  impact  which  modern  scholarship 
made  upon  religious  thought.  The  title  was  sympto- 
matic of  the  era  preceding  publication,  a  period  in 
which  there  was  a  heightened  consciousness  of 
progress  in  social  organization,  in  scientific  discov- 
ery and  in  religious  insight. 

It  was  also  a  period  which  was  characterized  by  a 
critical  attitude  toward  religion  on  the  part  of 
modern  scholars.  The  greatest  contribution  which 
Progress  made  was  that  it  revealed  to  the  Disciples 
something  of  their  own  temper  in  the  face  of  this 
criticism.  For  they  discovered  in  their  own  intel- 
lectual equipment  the  capacity  not  merely  to  with- 
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stand  the  criticism,  but  also  to  convert  it  into  a 
constructive  religious  ideology. 

A  review  of  our  history  since  1917  reveals  some 
interesting  angles,  especially  when  we  look  at  it 
against  the  background  of  Christendom  as  a  whole. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  not,  in  general,  been 
characterized  by  a  sense  of  progress.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has  come  increased  consciousness  of 
crisis.  A  crucial  world  produced  a  crisis  theology 
with  the  cross  as  the  crux  of  history.  Across  our 
crumbling  society  there  swept  a  wind  of  doctrine 
which  harked  back  to  the  past  and  picked  out  for 
restatement  some  of  the  more  extreme  ideas  in  the 
Christian  heritage.  The  fiercest  gust  of  this  re- 
actionary storm  was  a  restatement  of  Reformation 
ideas  which  stemmed  originally  from  Middle  Europe 
and  found  many  exponents  in  both  England  and 
America.  Those  who  were  not  directly  affected  by 
this  Reformation  revival  tended  to  turn  back  into 
their  own  history  to  re-emphasize  some  of  its  earlier 
notions. 

When  the  Disciples  look  at  themselves  against  the 
background  of  this  re-actionary  period  in  which 
they  have  stood,  they  must  be  impressed  that  they 
alone,  of  all  the  Christian  groups,  have  not  partici- 
pated in  this  dominant  mood.  We  did  not  revert.  In- 
stead, the  last  twenty-five  years  has  seen  among  us 
an  increasing  application  of  the  procedures  indicated 
by  the  forward-looking  mood  of  Progress. 

What  we  should  like  to  suggest  is  that  this  quality 
of  our  experience  is  worthy  of  detailed  study  be- 
cause of  what  we  will  be  able  to  learn  about  our- 
selves from  it.  Why  did  we  remain  true  to  the 
directions  of  Progress  and  immune  to  the  more  fre- 
quent pattern  of  reversion  to  the  past  ? 

Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in  our  being  largely 
a  Mid-Western  people,  living  in  an  area  less  deeply 
seared  by  tragedy  than  many  other  areas  have  been. 
But  other  Christian  groups  in  this  same  area  have 
been  characterized  by  re-action.  With  them,  the  Dis- 
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ciples  were  not  spared  the  hardships  of  depression, 
nor  have  we  been  unaffected  by  the  increased 
tensions  of  a  world  at  war.  Many  of  our  younger 
men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  our 
intense  social  problems,  yet  not  one  of  them  has 
been  drawn  into  a  reactionary  religious  ideology. 
We  have  shared  with  our. fellow  Americans  a  num- 
ber of  crisis  experiences.  Yet  we  have  not  been 
diverted  from  the  path  of  Progress. 

Some  critics  of  the  Disciples  might  contend  that, 
because  we  maintain  a  historical  aloofness  to  tra- 
ditional theologies,  we  have  failed  to  take  account  of 
what  is  implied  in  the  reactionary  movements  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  They  would  say  that  our 
insularity  of  thinking  has  been  damaging  to  our 
insight  and  kept  us  blindly  attached  to  the  thinking 
of  a  pre  World  War  1  era.  But  such  a  criticism  has 
only  this  much  validity:  that  it  explains  why  we 
have  not  been  affected  by  neo-orthodoxies  that  stem 
from  Reformation  thought.  It  fails  to  explain  why 
we  have  not,  in  this  period,  reverted  to  our  own  past 
and  emphasized  the  extreme  and  transcendental 
mood  of  our  own  heritage.  If  we  had  been  of  a 
mind  to  react,  we  Disciples  could  have  produced  an 
orthodoxy  out  of  our  own  heritage  just  as  easily  as 
many  Protestant  denominations  produced  ortho- 
doxies out  of  their  traditions.  But  we  did  not  do  it. 
Why? 

We  should  like  to  suggest,  as  the  Institute  ap- 
proaches its  fiftieth  year,  that  the  members  turn 
their  thinking  to  the  various  facets  of  this  question. 
Possibly  it  can  be  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  volume  can  be  written. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Our  resistance  to  the  path  of 
reversion  was  already  indicated  in  the  philosophy 
which  underlay  Progress.  The  Disciples  were  the 
only  Protestant  group  which  came  into  the  period  of 
crisis  already  equipped  with  a  point  of  view  which 
saw  in  crisis  an  opportunity  for  further  progress. 
The  guiding  intellectual  notion  of  the  Institute  in 
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1917  was  that  the  crucial  moments  of  man's  experi- 
ence are  the  moment  out  of  which  new  knowledge 
grows.  Hence,  during  the  successive  disturbances 
of  1917-1941  there  has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  our 
souls  the  faith  that  we  were  not  facing  frustration 
but  being  given  another  opportunity  to  advance.  No 
other  group  in  Christendom  had  this  outlook  upon 
the  world  as  its  fundamental  attitude.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  faith,  its  empirical  bases,  what  it  has 
meant  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  what  it 
means  for  the  future  need  to  be  worked  out  in  detail. 
Studies  which  would  be  contributory  to  our  under- 
standing of  our  minds  and  actions  in  the  past  should 
include  reviews  of  our  attacks  upon  the  major  social 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  unemployment  and  in- 
dustrial maladjustments,  totalitarianism  and  de- 
mocracy. These  examinations  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward social  questions  should  be  augmented  by  a  re- 
study  of  the  life  of  our  churches.  How  we  conceive 
the  church,  our  attitude  toward  and  conduct  of  wor- 
ship, tTie  meaning  and  conditions  of  membership,  the 
techniques  by  which  our  churches  co-operate  upon 
common  problems:  each  of  these  areas,  as  we  sur- 
vey them,  will  reveal  ways  in  which  we  have  re- 
mained true  to  Progress  and  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand why. 


New  Versions 

THE  DOXOLOGY 

Praise  God  that  good  is  everywhere : 

Praise  to  the  Love  we  all  may  share — 

The  Life  that  thrills  in  you  and  me. 

Praise  to  the  Truth  that  sets  us  free. 
*     *     * 

OLD  HUNDREDTH 
From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies  let  faith 

and  hope  with  love  arise; 
Let  beauty,  truth  and  good  be  sung  through 

every  land,  by  every  tongue. 
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New  Year  Observations 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

Here  we  are  in  the  biggest  and  fiercest  war  of  all 
time.  The  world  can  never  be  the  same  again,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  may  be  better.  If  the  democracies 
win  there  will  be  the  four  freedoms.  The  old  the- 
ologies which  were  dogmatic,  authoritarian,  and  pre- 
scientific,  will  be  more  completely  discarded. 

There  will  be  a  new  opportunity  for  the  Disciples 
to  serve  the  world  with  their  reasonable,  democratic, 
free,  creedless  faith.  Their  plea  for  union  will  gain 
new  meaning  and  wider  acceptance.  But  it  will  be 
union  first  of  all  in  local  churches  radiating  through- 
out all  religious  bodies  until  their  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations become  simply  practical  agencies  for 
bringing  to  fruition  the  religious  life  of  love  and  ap- 
plied intelligence  in  all  human  relations. 

Since  the  last  World  War  the  old  theologies  have 
made  desperate  efforts  to  renew  their  hold  on  the 
churches  but  they  have  only  withdrawn  the  churches 
farther  from  educated  people.  In  spite  of  their 
efforts  science  has  gone  forward  in  its  greatest 
achievements;  and  liberalism,  in  the  sense  of  the 
open  mind,  and  faith  in  intelligence,  has  grown 
stronger  and  more  appealing.  The  Bible  can  no 
longer  be  imprisoned  in  the  creeds.  Jesus  can  not 
be  understood  in  terms  of  miracles.  The  churches 
can  not  claim  to  be  channels  of  unique,  super- 
natural grace.  Men  will  not  believe  themselves  in- 
herently sinful  and  depraved.  The  old  hell  will  be 
closed  and  a  new  heaven  will  be  opened. 

Many  observers,  and  among  them  Disciples,  say, 
"In  actual  practice  are  the  Disciples  really  reason- 
able and  liberal?  Are  they  not  often  narrow,  legal- 
istic, doctrinaire,  and  unneighborly  toward  other 
Christians?"  The  answer  is  that  there  are  great 
differences  among  individuals  in  this  religious  body 
as  in  all  others.    Some  are  better  informed  about  the 
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early  history  of  the  movement  and  more  loyal  to  the 
orginal  ideals.  Others,  including  some  ministers  and 
laymen,  have  never  understood  that  the  Disciples, 
since  their  beginnings  in  1830,  belonged  to  the 
Renaissance  and  were  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Francis  Bacon  and  John  Locke  rather  than  with  the 
teachings  of  John  Calvin  and  Martin  Luther.  The 
first  Disciple  College  was  named  Bacon  College.  In 
founding  Bethany  College  Alexander  Campbell 
specified  in  the  charter  that  theology  should  not  be 
taught,  although  one  of  the  principle  purposes  of 
that  College  was  to  train  ministers ! 

The  Disciples  have  never  been  trinitarians.  They 
have  always  tolerated  the  widest  divergence  in  doc- 
trine, making  practical  allegiance  to  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  Jesus  the  bond  of  fellowship.  They  have 
recognized  the  right  of  individuals  to  interpret  the 
Bible  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  have  not  re- 
quired uniformity  of  either  theory  or  practice.  F.  D. 
Kershner,  Dean  of  the  conservative  Butler  School 
of  Religion,  has  asserted  in  his  public  addresses 
that  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  first  century 
did  not  have  uniform  organization,  worship  or  doc- 
trine. They  were  bound  together  by  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  that  loyalty  was  personal  and  practical, 
not  theological.  Christianity  was  three  centuries 
old  before  it  became  theological  and  then  its  theo- 
logical burdens  increased  until  the  Renaissance  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Since  that  time  the  old 
theologies  have  been  slowly  dying.  The  scientific 
age  is  putting  off  those  theologies  as  it  is  putting  off 
astrology,  alchemy,  numerology  and  other  vagaries. 

Disciple  ministers  should  repeatedly  tell  their  con- 
gregations these  facts  and  graciously  make  it  known 
that  they  do  not  hold  the  old  doctrines  but  are  free 
to  follow  reasonableness  and  scientific  principles  in 
the  religious  life.  The  world  is  in  need  of  such  re- 
ligious teaching  and  ready  to  respond  to  it.  There 
never  was  so  great  an  opportunity  for  a  rapid  ex- 
tension of  an  intelligent  and  warmly  vital  inter- 
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pretation  of  Christianity  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
tellectual climate  of  this  age.  During  this  present 
war  and  in  the  reconstruction  times  ahead,  the  Dis- 
ciples should  be  prepared  in  mind  and  heart  to  offer 
the  world  a  simple,  practical,  reasonable,  persuasive 
faith  to  live  by  and  to  help  in  remaking  our  society 
which  so  tragically  needs  the  uplift  and  the  guid- 
ance of  great  prophetic  souls. 


Dr.  Hieronymus  Dies 

Urbana,  111.,  Dec.  19 — (Special  to  The  Daily 
News) — Dr.  Robert  E.  Hieronymus,  79,  community 
adviser  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
former  president  of  Eureka  College,  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  here.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
work  in  community  planning. 

Dr.  Hieronymus  retired  from  the  University  10 
years  ago  but  continued  as  an  adviser  for  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  state.  He  had  been  a  faculty 
member  here  since  1914. 

A  graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
in  1886,  he  became  professor  of  English  at  Eureka 
College  in  1890  after  teaching  in  the  Carrollton 
(111.)  High  School.  From  1895  to  1897  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  college.  He  left  Eureka  to  become 
superintendent  of  University  Extension  Work  in 
Southern  California,  and  then  he  returned  to  serve 
as  president  from  1900  to  1909.  From  1906  to  1908 
he  was  president  of  the  Federation  of  Illinois  Col- 
leges, and  from  1907  to  1913  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Educational  Commission.  Surviving  are 
his  widow  and  seven  children. 

Dr.  Hieronymus  was  a  native  of  Atlanta,  111. 

Dr.  Hieronymus  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
helpful  to  the  end,  greatly  beloved  by  us  all. —  (Ed.). 
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Calling  a  Minister 

By  Dean  Carl  Agee,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Probably  the  most  serious  thing  a  church  ever 
does  is  to  call  a  minister.  Nothing  determines  the 
character  and  influence  of  a  church  as  much  as  its 
minister.  Churches  do  not  like  to  change  ministers 
and  when  they  do,  it  often  imposes  upon  them  a 
task  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  paper  have  grown  out  of  a  number 
of  years  of  intimate  relationship  with  churches  that 
are  in  the  process  of  calling  ministers.  They  are 
substantially  influenced  also  by  the  generous  and 
painstaking  response  of  a  dozen  leaders  in  our 
brotherhood  who  have  dealt  at  first  hand  with  this 
problem. 

In  attempting  to  set  down  what  a  church  should 
and  should  not  do  in  calling  a  minister,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  predominance  of  negative  sugges- 
tions. There  are  more  prohibitions  than  admoni- 
tions. Since  that  is  the  case,  the  problem  will  be 
approached  in  that  order. 

The  Negative  Side 

1.  Do  not  appoint  a  Pulpit  Supply  Committee 
when  the  minister  resigns. 

2.  Do  not  have  a  trial  sermon. 

3.  Do  not  consider  more  than  one  man  at  a  time. 

4.  Do  not  bargain  with  a  minister. 

5.  Do  not  rely  wholly  upon  a  man's  estimate  of 
himself. 

6.  Do  not  make  overtures  to  the  man  under  con- 
sideration. 

7.  Do  not  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of 
the  church  to  say,  "They  called  a  minister,"  in  re- 
ferring to  the  committee. 

8.  Do  not  be  too  susceptible  to  men  who  are  seek- 
ing a  church. 

9.  Do  not  get  in  a  hurry. 
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The  Positive  Side 

1.  The  Pulpit  Supply  Committee  should  have  been 
appointed  long  before  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
ter. It  should  be  a  permanent  standing  committee, 
which  is  reviewed  and  renewed  each  year  when  the 
church  board  is  reorganized.  If  this  committee  is 
selected  hurriedly  and  has  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence, it  is  likely  to  do  something  regrettable.  More- 
over, if  it  is  appointed  when  the  minister  resigns, 
much  time  will  be  spent  in  preliminary  work,  thus 
deterring  the  actual  work  of  calling  a  minister.  A 
third  disadvantage  in  appointing  this  committee 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  minister  is  that  there  is 
the  possibility  of  the  committee  being  named  by  the 
retiring  minister.  If  he  does  this,  he  is  in  effect 
naming  his  successor,  which  is  often  unfortunate. 

The  Pulpit  Supply  Committee  should  be  composed 
of  from  five  to  seven  members  and  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  interests  of  the  church. 
It  should  be  a  liaison  committee  between  the  minis- 
ter and  his  congregation.  One  of  its  ordinary  func- 
tions should  be  to  encourage  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  minister  by  seeing  to  it  that  he  is  sent 
to  conventions,  institutes,  and  summer  schools.  It 
should  also  be  sensitive  to  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
church  which  may  be  somewhat  neglected,  and 
should  help  the  minister  to  cultivate  all  the  many 
areas  of  his  congregation. 

This  committee  should  have  absolute  charge  of 
supplying  the  pulpit  in  the  absence  of  the  minister. 
One  of  its  main  tasks  should  be  to  acquaint  itself 
with  the  possible  leaders  in  corresponding  church 
situations. 

Before  the  committee  starts  its  work  in  regard  to 
calling  a  minister,  it  should  explore  the  needs  of  the 
church  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  For  example,  what 
is  the  next  major  step  in  the  program  of  the  church? 
Should  it  be  intensive  or  extensive  ?  Should  it  be  the 
cultivation  of  the  worship  and  inner  spirit,  or  does 
the  church  face  an  immediate  challenge  to  the  ex- 
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tension  of  its  facilities  of  operation?  Has  some  area 
of  its  life  been  emphasized  too  little  ?  Such  questions 
as  this  should  be  faced  fully  and  frankly  before  the 
committee  begins  its  work. 

After  it  has  determined  the  primary  needs  of  the 
congregation,  then  it  should  consider  the  available 
men  ivho  have  strength  in  these  directions.  One  of 
the  first  things  the  committee  should  find  out  about  a 
man  is  his  educational  qualifications.  It  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception that  any  kind  of  success  will  ever  compen- 
sate for  inadequate  educational  preparation.  One 
reason  for  investigating  this  matter  is  that  if  one 
reveals  thoroughness  in  the  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation, he  is  more  likely  to  be  thorough  in  the  next 
thing  he  undertakes  to  do.  It  frequently  happens 
that  good  men  have  been  frustrated  in  their  educa- 
tional program  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
'had  no  control.  If  a  man  keeps  the  inquiring  mind 
and  the  inquisitive  disposition  and  continues  to  grow 
and  to  learn,  he  can  nearly  always  overcome  these 
handicaps.  But  when  a  minister  ceases  to  grow,  he 
should  be  retired  without  a  pension.  Another  thing 
that  is  primarily  important  is  a  man's  business  rec- 
ord. Nothing  commends  a  minister  more  than  pay- 
ing his  debts.  A  successful  committee  will  be  one 
which  knows  how  to  find  out  those  things  that  reveal 
a  man's  character,  for  brilliant  preaching,  command- 
ing ability  as  an  administrator,  pastoral  devotion — 
none  of  these  will  compensate  for  defects  in  charac- 
ter. Men  who  wear  well  are  those  who  are  worthy 
of  confidence  and  trust. 

2.  The  best  money  a  church  can  spend  in  connec- 
tion with  calling  a  minister  is  in  sending  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supply  committee  to  visit  men  who  are 
being  considered.  To  get  a  true  conception  of  a 
man's  preaching,  the  committee  should  hear  him 
when  he  is  wholly  unaware  of  its  presence.  An  alert 
committee  can  learn  many  things  by  observing  one 
church  service.    For  example,  it  can  learn  whether 
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he  knows  how  to  conduct  a  service,  which  is  quite  as 
important  as  knowing  how  to  preach  a  sermon.  It 
can  sense  the  spirit  of  fellowship  or  the  lack  of  it  in 
a  congregation.  It  can  distinguish  between  order 
and  disorder. 

A  trial  sermon  has  more  possibilities  of  creating 
a  division. in  a  church  than  almost  any  other  one 
thing.  Churches  should  know  that  the  kind  of 
minister  they  usually  want  is  as  strongly  opposed  to 
a  trial  sermon  as  the  church  itself.  Ministers  who 
go  in  strongly  for  trial  sermons  are  often  equipped 
with  at  least  two  or  three  very  good  ones. 

3.  The  committee  will,  of  course,  have  many  men 
in  its  purview,  but  when  its  work  of  investigation 
is  done  it  should  come  to  the  one  man  who,  in  its 
opinion,  is  the  man  for  the  church.  Then  all  the  evi- 
dence accumulated  by  the  committee  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  church  board  and  the  church  board 
should  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
If  the  board  approves  the  committee's  report,  then 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  congregation, 
together  with  the  appropriate  data. 

4.  The  church  should  authorize  the  best  offer  in 
regard  to  salary  in  the  first  place.  It  should  never 
offer  a  man  more  than  it  can  afford  to  pay,  but  the 
wrong  time  to  retrench  is  in  the  calling  of  a  new 
minister. 

5.  A  church  should  find  out  all  there  is  to  know 
about  a  man  under  consideration.  The  best  source 
of  disinterested  information  should  be  the  office  of 
the  State  Secretary.  State  Secretaries  know  that 
for  a  church  to  make  a  mistake  in  calling  a  minister 
is  unfortunate,  not  only  for  the  church,  but  for  the 
minister  as  well. 

6.  The  committee  should  be  scrupulous  in  avoid- 
ing any  commitments  until  officially  instructed  to  do 
so,  and  should  consider  its.  task  as  primarily  that  of 
investigation. 
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7.  The  door  of  communication  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  congregation  should  be  wide  open 
and  the  committee  should  be  eager  to  receive  any 
legitimate  suggestions  made  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

8.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  good  men 
without  churches,  it  is  often  true  that  if  a  minister 
loses  his  church,  the  congregation  is  not  always 
wholly  at  fault.  Therefore  the  committee  should  be 
wary  of  men  who  come  seeking  a  church. 

9.  In  calling  a  minister,  a  church  should  move 
with  the  greatest  deliberation.  The  congregation 
should  be  prepared  for  a  period  when  its  various 
activities  will  be  running  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  Sun- 
day School  attendance  will  fall  off ;  contributions  will 
slacken;  the  general  atmosphere  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  apathy  and  indifference.  All  this  should  be  ex- 
pected, and  should  not  cause  haste  in  the  selection  of 
a  minister. 

Finally 
Calling  a  minister  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
for  the  whole  church.  If  poorly  managed,  problems 
may  be  created  which  will  damage  the  church  for 
years  to  come ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mat- 
ter is  handled  with  intelligence  and  calm  judgment, 
a  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  congregation  which 
is  inestimable  and  at  the  same  time  pave  the  way  for 
a  successful  ministry.  If  the  history  of  most  great 
churches  were  traced  carefully,  it  would  probably  be 
discovered  that  they  have  usually  exerised  great  wis- 
dom in  the  calling  of  their  ministers. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  BASIC  ENGLISH 
The  414,825  words  in  the  English  language  have 
been  reduced  to  a  Basic  English  vocabulary  of  1000 
words  for  this  translation.  The  result  is  a  simplified 
Bible  which  can  be  read  and  understood  by  every- 
body, including  those  with  a  very  limited  English 
vocabulary. 
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Christianity  and  Democracy 

By  Rev.  C.  M.  Small,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

In  World  War  No.  1,  the  A.E.F.  believed  that  they 
fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
That  was  partially  true,  and  was  a  governmental  and 
spiritual  objective.  But  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
humanity  in  appreciation,  education,  work  and  co- 
operation we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  bit  of  de- 
mocracy we  have. 

Some  people  think  they  have  sacrificed  heavily  for 
freedom  because  they  can't  travel  in  Europe  this 
winter.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  "See 
America  First." 

We  are  called  upon  for  more  sacrifice  in  order  that 
we  may  keep  Christianity  and  democracy  to  the  fore. 
We  are  at  the  cross  roads,  for,  in  the  terse  words  of 
Ernest  Fremont  Tittle,  "Religion  divorced  from 
civilization  goes  to  seed;  civilization  divorced  from 
religion  goes  to  hell." 

If  we  do  not  watch  out,  even  our  progress  in  sci- 
ence may  be  bogged  down.  President  James  Bryant 
Conant  of  Harvard  University  said  of  the  scientist : 
"He  cannot  survive  a  regimented  social  order.  If  we 
value  a  continuation  of  scientific  advance  either  in 
pure  science  or  technology,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
fail  to  be  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  both  free 
initiative  and  free  democratic  institutions." 

The  Christian  imperatives  are  also  of  the  demo- 
cratic order;  and  man  can  live  advantageously  only 
by  observing  them.  They  are  ( 1 )  The  infinite  v/orth 
of  the  individual.  Each  of  us  should  have  the  great- 
est possible  development.  How  mankind  has  gained 
some  rights  is  apparent  by  periods,  (a)  The  Renais- 
sance liberated  the  mind  of  man  (b)  The  Reforma- 
tion freed  man  from  religious  dogma  and  gave  him 
religious  liberty  (c)  The  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions upheld  the  political  rights  of  man  (d)  The  In- 
dustrial Revolution  released  mankind  from  feudal- 
ism and  privileged  many  with  economic  liberty. 
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(2)  But  ROW  we  are  in  a  period  of  taking  away 
these  rights  which  were  gained  at  great  sacrifice. 
At  this  time  men  are  being  made  pigmies  by  totali- 
tarian states,  which  are  demanding  loyalties  without 
thinking  the  states  owe  loyalty  to  the  people — "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." 

We  need  to  get  over  this  matter  of  living  like 
pagans.  How  soon  will  we  come  to  a  halt,  a  draw 
or  victory?  An  armistice  is  a  breathing  spell  for 
the  use  of  better  judgment,  making  for  peace  instead 
of  hostilities.  The  law  and  principles  by  which  we 
live  are  more  readily  seen  when  we  view  the  holo- 
caust of  war.  Jesus  lived  observing  them.  He  was 
Brother  to  men  in  spite  of  all  who  would  default. 
Unless  we  are  blind,  we  can  see  that  Christianity  as 
a  religion  runs  parallel  with  democracy  as  a  govern- 
ment. 


Letter  from  J.  0.  Pyle 

Since  receiving  a  copy  of  the  December  Scroll 
yesterday,  I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  have 
formed  a  habit  of  publishing  personal  letters  with- 
out so  much  as  a  warning  to  their  writers,  not  to 
speak  of  requesting  their  consent. 

Well,  the  publication  of  a  recent  one  from  me 
is  history  now.  I  don't  see  how  any  sort  of  God 
could  change  that.  However,  I  recall  that  Jesus  said 
that  to  his  God  all  things  are  possible. 

If  any  one  should  read  the  published  letter  per- 
haps it  would  shock  him  less  than  it  did  me.  We 
can  wish  so.  I  do  not  know  how  differently  I  would 
have  written  had  I  written  for  publication;  nor 
can  I  now  learn.  I  had  not  thought  "to  build  a 
tower";  I  have  been  leaving  that  to  you.  But  it  is 
against  my  religion  to  think  of  wrecking  the  scaf- 
folding before  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  do  so.  I  for- 
give you. 
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Christmas  Celebration 

By  Marshon  DePoister,  Rensselaer,  Indiana 

Velda  and  I  have  so  many  wonderful  friends  that 
sometimes  their  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  quite 
overwhelm  us.  Take  Christmas  time,  for  example: 
So  many  lovely  cards  and  gifts  have  come  to  us 
that  words  seem  completely  inadequate  to  convey 
our  gratitude.  Each  year  the  number  of  Christmas 
greetings  and  gifts  becomes  larger.  This  year  so 
many  cards  arrived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  each  one  in  person  or  by  mail.  So  please,  our 
dear  friends,  accept  our  profound  gratitude  for  your 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness.  Every  card,  every 
gift,  has  been  perused  carefully  and  thought  about 
in  all  of  its  relationships — where  it  came  from,  what 
it  means,  the  family  associations  of  the  past  and 
present.  In  short,  they  have  been  almost  like  visits 
with  each  of  you  who  remember  your  minister  and 
his  wife  in  this  happy  season.  All  we  can  say  is  a 
very  humble  and  earnest  "thank  you  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts."  .  .  .  No  church  anywhere  had  a  great- 
er Christmas  service  than  we  had  in  our  church 
Sunday  morning.  Everything  "clicked"  in  perfect 
fashion.  The  crowd  was  large;  the  choir  literally 
out-did  itself  in  singing  the  anthem,  "Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night;"  the  organ  recital  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate and  lovely.  I  still  say  that  we  HAVE 
something  in  our  church  that  very  few  churches 
across  the  country  have.  It  is  the  ability  to  create 
a  worship  service  and  a  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers that  lift  us  to  rejuvenated  vistas  of  peace  and 
service  and  worship  of  our  God  as  we  come  once 
each  week  within  the  sacred  confines  of  our 
sanctuary  .  .  .  And  the  Candle-Light  Service! 
How  lovely  it  was.  From  the  moment  that 
people  came  into  the  narthex  and  saw  the  three 
candles  burning  in  the  Yulelog  and  lighting  a 
gorgeous  poinsettia,  into  the  nave  with  the  candles 
burning  in  the  windows  and  on  pedestals  to  give  an 
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almost  eerie  look  to  the  vaulted  arches  and  the 
trusses  above,  there  was  a  feeling  that  one  was 
treading  on  holy  ground.  The  family  scene,  the  Wise 
Men  at  the  manger-cradle,  the  invisible  choir  sing- 
ing from  the  balcony,  all  contributed  to  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  occasion.  .  .  . 


A  Bit  of  History 


Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  May  7,  1919 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Official  Board  of 
the  Church,  May  4,  after  a  month's  consideration  of 
it,  the  Board  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"In  order  to  aid  in  fulfilling  more  adequately 
the  ideals  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  namely, 
religious  democracy  and  Christian  Union,  be  it 
resolved  that  the  Official  Board  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Church  of  Christ  recommend  to  the 
Church  and  Congregation  that  present  members 
of  the  Congregation,  if  they  desire,  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  Church;  and  that 
henceforth  persons  may  be  received  as  members 
of  this  Church  from  other  churches  or  on  con- 
fession of  faith,  with  or  without  baptism  by 
immersion  according  to  the  individual's  prefer- 
ence." 

It  was  also  voted  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  Congregation  for  Wednes- 
day evening,  May  14,  at  7:30,  to  act  upon  this  reso- 
lution. We  are  anxious  to  have  as  large  an  attend- 
ance of  our  members  as  possible.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  other  members  will  be  as 
ready  as  the  Official  Board  to  support  this  proposal. 
It  is  in  reality  only  giving  definite  form  and  expres- 
sion to  the  feeling  and  practice  which  have  existed 
for  many  years. 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
bring  us  a  still  greater  sense  of  unity  and  enthusiasm 
in  our  earnest  desire  to  make  religion  more  vital 
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and  effective  in  this  new  time  following  the  Great 
War.  

Is  This  Open  Membership? 

From  "Reflections"  by  Mark  Collis  in 
Christian  Standard,  Nov.  8,  I'J^l 

Who  then  are  my  brethren?  Not  those  only  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  congregation  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  in  those  congregations  that  are  similar- 
ly organized  and  are  contending  for  the  same  things 
for  which  it  contends ;  but  my  brethren  are  all  those 
who  love  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  are  seeking  to 
know  and  are  honestly  trying  to  do  His  will.  This 
great  brotherhood  of  which  I  am  a  member  con- 
sists of  regenerated  men  and  women  in  every  tribe 
and  people  and  nation  and  tongue  beneath  the  sun. 
I  can't  be  satisfied  with  any  brotherhood  smaller 
than  that.  Here  is  my  old  Episcopal  friend  who, 
in  spite  of  his  ritual  and  his  formal  prayers  which 
don't  appeal  to  me,  is  a  clean,  honorable  gentleman ; 
he  reads  his  Bible  and  seeks  to  be  a  Christian  in  all 
his  earthly  relations.  There  is  a  closer  bond  of  fel- 
lowship between  me  and  that  gracious  and  godly 
Episcopalian  than  there  is  between  me  and  that  skin- 
flint who  worships  gold  aftid  whose  name  is  on  the 
church  roll  with  mine.  I  greatly  admire  a  cultured 
Presbyterian  woman  who  is  faithful  in  her  attend- 
ance at  the  service  of  her  church,  who  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  work  among  the  people  of  the  mountains 
and  is  helping  that  work  in  many  ways;  a  woman 
who  adorns  the  teaching  of  God  her  Saviour  by 
a  beautiful  Christian  life.  That  woman  is  more 
my  sister  than  is  that  cocktail,  card-playing  woman 
who  deigns  to  honor  the  house  of  God  by  her  pres- 
ence on  Easter  Sunday  and  on  other  special  occa- 
sions, although  her  name  is  on  the  same  church 
register  with  mine.  I  know  a  Baptist  preacher  who 
has  some  ideas  very  different  from  mine.  He  talks 
about  Baptist  baptism  and  thinks  that  is  the  only 
Scriptural  baptism.    To  me,  that  is  amusing.    But 
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that  man  believes  the  Bible.  He  preaches  it.  He 
believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  He  believes  that  God 
answers  prayer.  That  Baptist  man,  in  spite  of  his 
views  that  seem  to  me  peculiar,  is  more  my  brother 
in  Christ  than  is  that  man  with  all  his  literary  titles 
who  is  called  upon  to  deliver  special  addresses  in  our 
colleges  and  conventions,  although  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  incarnation,  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ  and  His  physical  resurrection  and  who  does 
not  believe  in  prayer  to  a  personal  God. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  ninety  years  old.  I  am 
thinking  of  many  good  men  and  women  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  in  Christian  service  and  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  perfect  agreement.  What  a 
joy  it  will  be  to  renew  our  fellowship  and  to  engage 
v/ith  them  in  service  far  more  glorious  than  that  in 
which  we  participated  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sor- 
rows !  Then,  there  are  brethren  with  whom  I  have 
not  been  in  perfect  accord,  men  whose  views  I  could 
not  accept  and  whose  plans  I  did  not  approve.  For 
these  men  I  have  had  no  bitter  feeling,  and  I  rejoice 
over  the  blessed  hope  that  with  many  of  them  I 
shall  meet  in  that  home  where  we  shall  look  back 
upon  our  earthly  experiences  and  misunderstand- 
ings and  wonder  why  we  blundered  so.  Now  we 
see  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  but  there  face  to  face ;  now 
we  know  in  part,  but  there  we  shall  know  even  as 
we  are  known.  The  Saviour  said  to  His  disciples, 
"You  know  not  now,  but  you  shall  know  hereafter." 
How  charitable  we  should  be  in  our  judgment  of 
others!  How  many  failings  the  all-seeing  Eye  be- 
holds in  us !  But  it  is  the  eye  of  a  Father  who  looks 
upon  us  in  infinite  love,  and  if  we  are  trusting  Him 
and  trying  to  do  our  best  we  need  have  no  fear.  His 
grace  will  be  sufficient.  I  like  to  think  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  described  by  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brew Christians  where  he  speaks  of  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.  We  all  have  our  imperfec- 
tions here,  but  there  we  shall  be  perfect,  perfectly 
adopted  to  the  experiences  of  that  blessed  abode. 
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How  Many  Conventions? 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  letter  by 
President  A,  C.  Brooks  of  the  Campbell  Institute  to 
Dr.  R.  H.  Miller,  Editor  of  the  Christian-Evangeilst, 
January  2,  1942. 

Dear  Dr.  Miller :  Your  open  letter  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Convention,  the 
North  American  Convention  and  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute, prompted,  no  doubt,  by  a  genuine  desire  to 
further  the  ideals  for  which  our  Brotherhood  has 
stood  through  more  than  a  century's  existence,  is  an 
interesting  letter. 

Following  many  months  of  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  restudy  the  Disciples  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  North  American  Convention  have 
equal  representation  on  the  program  committee  of 
the  International  Convention  and,  in  turn,  the  North 
American  Convention  would  be  cancelled.  When  the 
International  Convention  Committee  voted  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  North  American  Convention 
Committee  to  have  equal  representation  on  the  pro- 
gram committee,  then  the  North  American  group 
rejected  their  own  proposition.  Who,  then,  is  guilty 
of  non-cooperation  and  whose  move  is  it  now? 

Your  open  letter  is  wrongly  addressed  to  the 
Campbell  Institute.  The  Campbell  Institute  is  made 
up  of  about  six  hundred  of  the  leading  ministers  and 
professors  and  laymen  among  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  "to  promote 
scholarship,  fellowship,  and  the  religious  life."  It 
is  not  interested  in  divisiveness  and  has  been  less 
guilty  of  dividing  our  Brotherhood  than  those  who 
make  such  charges.  We  agree  to  disagree  and  we 
are  stimulated  by  differing  viewpoints.  The  Insti- 
tute is  literally  a  haven  for  weary,  distressed  souls 
who  have  been  vexed  by  the  theological  hairsplit- 
tings of  the  dogmatists.  The  Campbell  Institute  is 
about  the  only  hope  many  of  our  abler  men  see  for 
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our  Brotherhood.  It  is  our  source  of  mental  and 
spiritual  stimulus.  We  have  room  in  it  for  any  who 
are  willing  to  search  for  truth  and  commit  them- 
selves to  its  impelling  power.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  and  helpful  programs  at  our  International 
Conventions  are  the  Campbell  Institute  midnight 
sessions.  If  our  entire  Brotherhood  would  adopt  the 
spirit  of  the  Institute  we  would  have  more  unity. 
Sincerely  yours,  A.  C.  Brooks. 
It  should  be  said  also  that  the  Campbell  Institute 
has  never  allowed  its  programs  to  conflict  with  those 
of  the  International  Convention.  Its  members  have 
been  present  in  the  Convention  and  have  taken  what- 
ever part  has  been  assigned  them.  The  fact  that 
they  were  willing  to  meet  after  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Convention  and  that  hundreds  of  people  have 
attended  until  midnight  proves  that  there  has  been 
some  enthusiasm  for  these  late  meetings.  They  have 
provided  an  open  forum  for  the  friendly  discussion 
of  important  matters.  It  would  seem  like  the  abro- 
gation of  some  of  the  "four  freedoms"  to  insist  that 
the  members  of  the  Institute  be  required  to  refrain 
from  talking  among  themselves  and  with  friends 
from  10:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m.  concerning  Kingdom 
interests  whenever  the  International  Convention  is 
in  session!  (Ed.) 


Essay  On  a  Dead  Horse 

By  A.  T.  DeGroot 

Charles  Lamb's  effort  as  an  essayist  achieved  a 
species  of  literary  imm.ortality  for  deceased  pig, 
barbecue  style.  Briefly  recapitulated,  his  tale  offered 
a  higher  critic's  solution  for  a  local  murder  mystery 
that  would  have  been  headlined  by  the  Cincinnati 
Inquirer's  captioneer  thus:  "SOWS  SEARED;  Be- 
fore Their  Time ;  epidemic  of  holocausts  lowers  pig- 
gy population  and  raises  rates  on  ripe  old  age  clause 
in  porker  policies." 

It  is  a  bit  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  historian  of 
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succulent  sucklings  did  not  pursue  his  theme  into 
other  odorous  avenues.  Perservance  might  have 
brought  him  eventually  to  the  theme  now  before  us. 

Like  campaign  oratory,  our  subject  may  have  one 
of  many  meanings.  That  your  mind  may  be  at  rest, 
we  declare  at  the  outset  that  our  interest  is  not 
anatomical  nor  olfactory;  it  is  allegorical.  Suc- 
cintly,  we  propose  to  invite  you  to  pay  for  an  equum 
mortuum. 

The  Campbell  Institute  will  be  fifty  years  old  in 
1946.  During  its  career  approximately  one  thousand 
men  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  its  stimulating 
"scholarship,  fellowship,  and  spiritual  life."  Six 
hundred  are  now  enrolled  as  members,  including  the 
six  of  the  fourteen  charter  members  of  the  Institute 
who  remain  in  this  world.  Not  the  least  notable  of 
the  facts  about  this  organization  is  that  it  has  long 
published  a  monthly  magazine,  free  of  advertising, 
maintained  only  by  the  dues  of  members. 

As  we  approach  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Institute,  one  aim  is  to  have  a  lively,  participating, 
interested,  paid-up  membership.  An  oddity  in  our 
history  is  that  perhaps  half  of  the  Fellows,  in  their 
check  writing  careers  over  a  long  period,  have 
drowsed  through  one  or  two  seasons  and  failed  to 
keep  their  records  for  fiscality  unspotted. 

Now  we  come  to  the  happier  side  of  our  story.  You 
may  rebound  to  full  fiscality  at  half  rates!  Payment 
for  back  years  will  be  permitted  at  $1  per  annum. 
When  we  bring  out  our  50th  anniversary  member- 
ship list,  the  year  of  our  joining  will  be  indicated 
if  you  are  fiscal. 

Fellows  of  the  Campbell  Institute,  rise  to  this  rare 
opportunity  actually  to  have  paid  for  a  dead  horse! 
It  will  make  new  life  for  the  Institute — to  say  noth- 
ing of  how  it  will  resucitate  the  printer.  We  must 
gallop  up  to  the  fiftieth  year  in  a  grand  charge,  but 
we  can't  do  it  with  pursuing  7'igor  mortis  blowing 
its  cold  breath  on  the  rear  hoofs  of  our  ancient 
steed. 
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Disciples  Distinguished 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

The  Disciples  originated  in  America,  early  in  the 
19th  century,  and  are  the  only  brotherhood  so  great 
that  is  American  born. 

Having  their  beginnings  in  south-western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  trends  of  population  carried  them  west- 
ward. Hence  they  are  little  known  in  New  England 
and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Their  growth  has  been  phenomenal  until  their 
numbers  surpass  all  of  the  200  denominations  in 
the  United  States  except  five:  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran.  These  five  have 
European  backgrounds,  and  centuries  of  history. 

The  Disciples  embody  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Renaissance,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
Enlightenment.  From  the  former  they  derived  the 
impulse  to  return  to  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity, and  from  the  latter  they  were  influenced  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  revelation. 

The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  shown  also  in 
the  fact  that  they  named  their  first  college  after 
Francis  Bacon.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  first 
President,  Walter  Scott,  was  an  exposition  of 
Bacon's  philosophy. 

The  supremacy  of  reason  in  their  teaching  is 
shown  by  the  contention  that  the  Bible  should  be 
read  as  any  other  book,  and  by  their  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  higher  criticism  in  asking  concerning 
any  book  of  the  Bible,  when,  where,  by  whom,  and 
for  what  purpose  was  it  written.  This  supremacy 
of  reason  was  shown  also  by  requiring  that  the 
"evidences"  of  revelation  should  answer  the  require- 
ments of  reason. 

This  reasonableness  led  Alexander  Campbell  to 
present  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Law  the  view  that 
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Christians  are  not  under  the  Law  of  Moses,  but 
are  subject  only  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  further  applied  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
three  Dispensations,  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian,  which  implied  the  evolution  of  the 
Hebrew  religion,  and  its  supplanting  by  the 
Christian  religion.  The  characteristic  Disciple 
sermon  on  Rightly  Dividing  the  Word  is  further 
indication  of  this  reasonableness:  the  Gospels  pre- 
sent the  life  of  Christ ;  the  book  of  Acts  shows  how 
churches  were  established  and  how  persons  became 
Christians;  the  Epistles  advise  and  counsel  how 
to  live  the  Chritian  life  and  how  to  help  individuals 
and  churches  to  grow  in  that  life;  the  book  of 
Revelation  gives  a  vision  of  the  trials,  tragedies 
and  triumph  of  the  Faith. 

The  Disciples  are  unique  in  discarding  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine  of  original,  human  sinfulness. 
They  believe  in  the  innocence  of  childhood  and 
never  practiced  infant  baptism. 

Their  teaching  concerning  conversion  was  unique. 
They  held  that  it  was  a  turning  toward  Christ  and 
his  Way,  and  should  be  sought  by  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  things  to  be  believed  and  by 
the  repentance  which  that  understanding  logically 
involves.  Conversion  might  be  accompanied  by 
emotion  but  emotion  is  not  its  proper  test  any  more 
than  visions,  hearing  voices,  or  bewailing  sins. 

The  Disciples  were  led  to  an  interpretation  and 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  gives  them 
distinction.  They  held  it  to  be  a  memorial  insti- 
tution, not  a  sacrament.  They  observed  it  every  first 
day  of  the  week.  They  permitted  any  one  who 
considered  himself  a  Christian  to  participate  and 
were  never  "close  communionists."  The  observance 
was  not  compulsory  as  to  its  frequency.  The  only 
injunction  in  reference  to  this  was,  "As  oft  as  ye 
do  it,  do  it  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  Supper  was 
the  occasion  and  the  sign  of  the  deep  fellowship 
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of  members  of  the  church  with  one  another  and 
with  Christ.  No  other  religious  body  has  given  it 
so  simple  yet  so  profound  a  meaning,  and  so  con- 
tinuous and  so  universal  an  observance.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  man  or  woman,  may  administer 
the  Supper,  and  all  churches  whether  they  have 
regular  ministers  or  not  are  faithful  to  this  sig- 
nificant memorial  celebration  every  Sunday. 

The  Disciples  are  the  most  congregational  of 
churches.  Each  congregation  is  independent  and 
autonomous.  It  may  employ  and  ordain  whom  it 
will  and  is  not  answerable  to  any  council,  presby- 
tery, bishopric,  secretary,  or  agency  of  any  kind 
outside  itself. 

The  Disciples  hold  a  distinctive  position  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  union  and  they  were  the  first 
great  body  originating  in  the  desire  to  promote  the 
union  of  all  Christians  without  a  creed  or  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Their  basis  of  union  for  all 
Christians  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  local  church 
finds  its  union.  It  is  a  fellowship  in  Christ  and 
all  who  have  fellowship  with  him  find  fellowship 
with  his  followers  wherever  they  are  united  in  him. 
No  organic,  institutional,  inclusive  arrangement  is 
necessary.  The  general  term,  Church,  was  like  the 
general  term.  Home,  or  School.  Home  is  a  word 
that  signifies  the  character  of  individual  homes. 
School  stands  for  all  schools.  The  general  term 
Home  does  not  designate  any  house  or  family  circle 
distinct  from  the  particular  homes  in  which  one  may 
eat  and  sleep.  There  is  no  roof  over  the  universal 
Home.  A  boy  cannot  get  instruction  in  the  universal 
School.  He  has  to  go  to  some  little  (or  big)  red 
school  house.  Schools  do  share  a  kindred  life.  So 
do  homes.  So  do  churches.  Christian  union  does 
not  consist  in  getting  different  congregations  to 
move  into  one  church  building.  Several  churches 
of  Disciples  of  Christ  in  one  city  maintaining  their 
various   congregations    may   have   real    union   to- 
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gether  through  their  understanding,  fellowship, ; 
and  associated  enterprises.  The  Disciples  in  Des 
Moines,  Kansas  City,  or  Indianapolis  could  never 
be  united  if  their  union  required  that  they  be  one 
congregation  under  one  roof.  There  are  too  many 
of  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  have 
Christian  union  in  those  cities  to  a  notable  degree. 
That  is  the  only  kind  of  union  possible  in  the  whole 
state,  or  nation,  or  world.  And  that  kind  of  union 
is  possible  with  members  of  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  it  is  already  achieved  through 
federations,  associations,  educational  and  practical 
enterprises.  The  Disciples  regard  churches  as  means 
of  fellowship,  mutual  aid  in  the  religious  life,  and 
as  agencies  of  missionary,  benevolent,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises.  Every  local  church 
is  free,  independent,  and  able  to  experiment  in 
organization,  teaching,  worship,  and  in  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  to  which  it  may  look  for  ef- 
ficiency and  growth. 

Every  local  church  practices  Christian  union,  hasf 
no  creed,  seeks  to  make  religion  as  intelligent  asi 
science,  as  appealing  as  art,  as  vital  as  the  day's 
work,  as  intimate  as  home,  and  as  inspiring  as  love. 

The  Disciples  have  a  distinctive  vocabulary.  Theyjj 
do  not  use  certain  words:  Sabbath,  Sacrament,} j 
Eucharist,  Trinitarian,  Unitarian,  Denomination,? ' 
Theology,  Substitutionary  Atonement. 

The  Disciples  have  their  weaknesses.  They  have 
fallen  into  legalisms  and  literalisms.  They  have 
overworked  the  saying,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks, 
we  speak;  where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent." 
They  might  well  reflect  that  it  would  be  as  well  tc 
say,  where  the  Bible  speaks,  we  are  silent,  and 
where  the  Bible  is  silent,  we  may  speak.  It  is  bj| 
this  latter  idea  that  the  use  of  instrumental  musi(i 
is  justified,  and  missionary  societies,  Sunday! 
schools,  colleges,  women's  organizations,  general 
secretaries,  religious  journals,  and  other  useful  de| 
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vices. 

They  have  ignored  or  minimized  too  much  the 
part  great  men  have  played  in  their  history,  men 
like  Campbell,  Errett,  Garrison.  This  has  led  to  a 
neglect  of  history  and  to  having  many  church 
members  and  preachers  who  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  their  inheritance  from 
the  Rennaisance,  the  Enlightenment,  and  John 
Locke. 

The  Disciples  have  the  greatest  intellectual  and 
religious  inheritance  of  the  modern  world.  They 
[belong  in  the  stream  of  empirical,  experimental, 
j pragmatic  philosophy,  and  scientific  thought.  They 
'have  utilized  the  practical  common-sense  thinking 
|0f  Bacon,  Locke,  Mill,  and  Dewey,  which  has  made 
ithem  immune  from  the  old  speculative  metaphysics 
land  theology,  but  they  have  not  yet  consciously 
iappropriated  the  strength  and  self  respect  which  this 
lineage  affords.  Professor  E.  E.  Snoddy  was  an 
exception  for  he  understood  and  gloried  in  this  in- 
tellectual inheritance.  Great  numbers  of  Disciple 
ministers  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
trained  in  non-Disciple  seminaries  where  they  have 
been  educated  in  the  old  theologies  but  have  not  had 
comparable  training  in  their  own  Disciple  back- 
jground.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  unconscious  in- 
jfluence  of  their  early  Disciple  associations  that  few 
have  become  sympathetic  with  current  "neo-ortho- 
doxy,"  Buchmanism,  mysticism,  or  new-thought. 
Better  things  are  now  in  sight  since  the  Disciple 
3olleges  are  giving  more  attention  to  teaching  the 
history  of  the  Disciples. 

There  has  been  a  failure  to  realize  that  efforts 
toward  doctrinal  uniformity  are  divisive  and  not 
unifying.  That  is  the  common  mistake  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  Disciples  have  escaped  this  pitfall,  for 
uhey  have  sought  to  make  the  basis  of  union  an 
\ittitude  instead  of  a  doctrine.  That  attitude  is  love, 
Move  of  Christ,  of  God  and  Man.   Even  conserva- 
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tive  Disciple  leaders,  like  Dean  Kershner,  realize 
that  there  was  no  unity  in  the  early  church  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  organization  or  worship.  The 
unity  they  had  was  their  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  their  loyalty  to  Christ  was  not  due  to  any  theo- 
logical idea  of  his  person,  but  to  an  ardent  love  for 
him  as  teacher  and  savior.  They  had  different  ,theo- 
ries  of  his  nature  but  they  were  one  in  their  de- 
votion to  him. 

Many  Disciple  churches  have  now  come  to  see 
that  their  teaching  and  practice  of  baptism  hinder 
the  full  realization  of  Christian  union.  During  the 
last  century  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  has 
brought  release  from  the  baptismal  dogma.  Jesus 
did  not  baptize.  Paul  was  thankful  that  he  had  not 
baptized  many  in  Corinth,  and  said,  "Christ  sent  me 
not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel."  If  Alex- 
ander Campbell  had  preached  his  Sermon  on  the 
Law  in  the  light  of  present  New  Testament  study  he 
might  well  have  put  baptism  with  the  things  of  the 
bid  dispensation,  a  dispensation  of  rigid  cere- 
monials, external  commandments  and  forms.  Paul 
labored  to  free  the  churches  from  circumcision,  from 
fear  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  from  all 
bondage  to  the  letter. 

The  Disciples  are  perplexed  by  the  freedom  to 
which  their  general  position  points,  when  that  free- 
dom encounters  surviving  legalisms  from  the  Old 
Testament  regime.  They  are  troubled  by  their 
assumption  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  super- 
cedes the  teaching  of  Jesus;  they  are  troubled  by 
^he  idea  that  new  light  on  religious  matters  arises 
from  the  sincere  religious  consciousness  of  Christian 
men  under  the  influence  of  advancing,  devout  Chris- 
tian scholarship;  they  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
many  fine  young  men  are  seeking  greater  freedom 
in  other  communions  because  they  do  not  find  the 
pisciples  faithful  to  their  own  historic  claim  of  free- 
dom from  dogma  and  authority;  they  are  troubled 
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.by  the  fact  that  the  Disciple  position  does  not  make 
the  same  appeal  to  this  generation  that  it  did  to 
former  generations  because  that  position  has  not 
been  adequately  restated  in  terms  of  the  learning 
and  spirit  of  the  highest  Christian  consciousness  of 
today;  they  are  troubled  because  they  cannot  yield 
themselves  to  the  modern  understanding  of  the 
Bible  as  completely  as  they  did  to  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  a  hundred  years  ago;  they 
are  troubled  because  one  national  weekly  paper  re- 
iterates with  conviction  the  old  ideas  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  most  dogmatic  fashion,  while  another 
national  paper  advocates  a  sweet  spirit  but  does 
not  venture  a  thorough  reinterpretation  of  princi- 
ples which  might  guide  the  sweet  spirit  into  con- 
sistent fulfillment  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  in  these 
[times.  Dr.  J.  H.  Garrison  went  bravely  along  in  the 
latter  paper  during  his  long  editorship  but  since 
his  time  no  successor  has  clearly  discerned  the  prob- 
lem and  displayed  the  ability  to  solve  it.  But  the 
times  are  ripening,  vision  is  clearing,  and  the  Dis- 
ciples will  develop  the  leadership  to  bring  to  fruition 
their  great  hope  for  Christian  union  through  a  rea- 
sonable faith  in  God's  Word  and  in  the  Love  of 
Christ. 


Distinctive  Disciple  Elements 
in  Preaching:  A  Symposium 

The  term  "distinctive"  has  for  a  long  time  given 
me  difficulty  in  the  sense  of  a  section  of  the  defi- 
nition given  in  "Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary"; 
"Characteristic,  to  that  which  constitutes  or  ex- 
presses the  character  or  quality  of  the  thing  itself, 
without  necessary  reference  to  other  things."  There- 
fore, these  distinctive  elements  will  be  a  matter  of 
emphasis  as  they  have  known  existence  in  the  tradi- 
tion and  life  of  the  Disciples. 
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There  are  two  elements  of  distinctive  Disciple 
teaching  which  have  served  me  constantly  during 
my  ministry:  the  reasonable,  democratic,  and  free 
faith  of  our  movement;  and  the  emphasis  upon 
unity.  These  elements  have  not  failed  to  strike  re- 
sponse in  any  of  my  pastorates  ranging  from  Con- 
servative to  the  "New  Orthodoxy"  in  types.  They 
have  demanded  and  to  a  large  degree  realized  an 
organization  with  a  functional  structure.  Sitting, 
authoritative  elders  and  deacons  cannot  permanent- 
ly prevent  the  spread  of  authority  in  the  forming 
of  a  fluid  organization  sensitive  to  felt  needs. 
Divisive  elements  within  a  local  group  do  not  have 
the  heaviest  leverage  within  such  a  reasonable  tradi- 
tion of  Christian  unity.  Just  the  preaching  of  unity 
with  so  little  practice  of  it  among  too  many  of  our 
brethren  has  moved  the  body  forward  to  their  logi- 
cal outcome,  the  practice  of  inclusive  membership. 
No  other  communion  among  the  major  Protestant 
bodies  offers  such  a  free  pulpit.  This  is  the  best 
day,  when  evil  is  so  threatening  and  powerful,  for 
the  practice  of  the  Disciple  faith.  With  God  we 
shall  continue  to  win  even  right  in  the  midst  of  war. 
*     *     * 

When  we  arrived  in  this  parish,  just  three  months 
ago,  the  pulpit  committee  told  me  frankly  that  they 
had  invited  me — ^just  out  of  school — instead  of  a 
minister  with  more  experience  because  I  was  a 
"well-trained  man."  This  desire  for  a  minister  with 
graduate  training  is  surely  becoming  a  Disciple 
characteristic.  Then  too,  the  prevailing  attitude  to- 
ward religious  education  in  our  School,  the  thought- 
ful criticism  given  my  sermons,  the  ideas  of  re- 
ligion expressed  in  private  conversation,  reveal 
that  this  congregation  enjoys  and  approves  the  in- 
telectual  freedom  characteristic  of  this  pulpit  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

Within  these  three  months  the  Protestant 
churches  of  our  city  have  held  four  union  services 
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and  are  at  present  planning  a  Leadership  Training 
School.  Our  people  are  eager  for  such  opportun- 
ities. They  remember  our  strong  desire  for  Chris- 
tian unity,  and  because  we  have  no  creed  and  are 
free  of  practices  that  would  be  seriously  questioned 
in  union  religious  services,  cooperation  is  easy. 

The  Disciple  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  fellowship  of  all  followers  of  Christ  is  re- 
emphasized  in  our  moment  of  meditation  preceding 
the  weekly  observance  of  the  rite. 

We  close  our  worship  services  with  an  unemo- 
tional invitation.  The  other  evening  a  young  man — 
a  recent  member — told  me  that  he  considered  this 
rational  manner  of  symbolically  entering  a  new  life 
appealing  and  unique.  I  explained  that  Disciples 
have  generally  held  that  a  man  saved  himself  by 
his  living,  and  that  the  services  practiced  in  receiv- 
ing new  members  are  mainly  for  teaching  purposes. 

Perhaps  my  parishioners  should  speak  here — but 
Disciple  thought  has  affected  my  message:  the  be- 
lief that  we  reach  religious  decisions  by  reason  and 
experimentation ;  the  belief  that  religion  is  more  im- 
portant in  character  than  in  formalities;  the  belief 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  in  people  and  that  the  Bible 
is  the  record  of  how  it  affected  people — Jesus  in- 
cluded; the  belief  that  Christianity  is  the  best,  the 
highest  we  know,  from  every  source  of  our  culture ; 
yet  I  cannot  forget  this,  the  belief  that  Christians 
find  a  mysterious  inner  power  from  their  lift  with 
God.  I  am  very  happy  here  with  this  characteristic 
Disciple  church. 

H:  ^  ^ 

Love  of  God  and  love  of  fellow  men  are  the  two 
pivots  about  which  my  preaching  and  church  work 
revolve.  While  these  emphases  are  not  distinctive 
to  any  branch  of  Christendom,  they  are  the  basis 
for  all  attempts  toward  a  unity  of  Christian  peo- 
ple, which  we  consider  a  distinctive  Disciple  mes- 
sage. 
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The  minister  must  be  both  prophet  and  priest,  the 
needs  of  the  hour  determining  which  function  shall 
receive  the  greater  emphasis.  In  the  months  pre- 
ceding the  formal  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
conflict,  the  prophetic  note  was  dominant  in  my 
preaching.  My  sermons  contained  frequent  discus- 
sions of  war,  so  that  my  position  is  well  known 
among  my  people. 

In  recent  days  the  priestly  or  pastoral  function 
has  been  predominant.  Our  people  are  weary  of 
discussions  of  war  and  they  come  to  church  in  search 
of  spiritual  food.  Our  messages  should  radiate  hope 
and  comfort  and  cheer.  I  try  to  build  spiritual 
morale  through  keeping  alive  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  my  people  a  love  of  God  and  a  love  for  all  men. 
*     *     *  I 

The  faith  of  a  Disciple  would  probably  pivot 
about  the  emphases  listed  below  whether  he  were  a 
traditonalist  or  not,  because  they  are  so  poignant 
to  the  task  at  hand  and  so  compelling  to  the  mind 
and  spirit.  The  following  are  the  historical  em- 
phases which  we  are  using  in  our  work  and  which 
we  consider  to  be  still  valid:  (1)  The  unity  of 
Christ's  Church — organic  at  some  points,  practical 
at  others,  achieved  through  exalting  Christ  rather 
than  creeds;  and  the  Bible  plus  the  continuing 
Church  rather  than  denominational  differences. 
(2)  The  reality  of  the  transforming  power  of  Christ 
in  personal  and  social  life.  (3)  The  regular  gath- 
ering about  the  Lord's  table  in  open  communion  be- 
comes increasingly  meaningful  to  all.  (4)  The  em- 
phasis on  a  sensible  approach  to  Scripture,  using 
the  famous  "W"  approach  of  Alexander  Campbell. 
This  makes  scripture  that  would  be  dead  otherwise 
jump  alive  with  meaning  for  today.  (5)  An  evan- 
gelism that  is  genuine,  not  hypersensitive,  but  based 
on  "common  sense"  acceptance  and  practice  of  the 
"way"  of  Christ.  An  interpretation  of  baptism  as 
a  "new  birth"  not  as  complete  salvation,  but  as  a 
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beginning  to  walk  in  the  way.  (6)  The  congrega- 
tional polity  with  its  conception  of  the  laity  as  re- 
sponsible co-workers;  and  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween laity  and  clergy  except  in  terms  of  function — 
all  being  media  for  the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  are 
worthy.  This  recognition  of  the  infinite  worth  of 
every  man  is  a  powerful  bulwark  for  democratic 
conceptions.  (7)  The  missionary  program  grows 
in  depth  and  significance,  and  roots  back  to  the 
prairie  fire  of  Discipledom  that  swept  Westward 
across  America,  followed  by  the  courageous  venture 
of  the  Barclays  and  finally  the  Foreign  Society. 
(8)  Adult  baptism  appeals  to  all  sensible  folk — in- 
sisting that  one  must  have  mental  maturity  to  un- 
derstand what  is  involved  in  becoming  a  Christian 
appeals  to  thoughtful  persons.  A  pastor's  class  for 
prospective  or  new  members  is,  I  think,  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  this  conception. 
4c      *      • 

The  convictions  of  Disciples  in  matters  of  reli- 
gious doctrine  are  legion.  The  freedom  of  their 
organization  has  permitted  a  generous  influx  from 
many  sects  who,  without  regard  for  original  prin- 
ciples of  their  adopted  faith  and  enjoying  such  de- 
lightful freedom,  have  colored  and  discolored  the 
thinking  of  individual  congregations. 

While  serving  a  congregation  in  an  extreme  cos- 
mopolitan center  I  found  every  brand  of  "Dis- 
ciplism"  conceivable.  In  fact  I  was  often  accused 
of  not  being  a  true  Disciple  myself  because  of  at- 
tempts to  adhere  closely  to  the  fundamentals  of  our 
early  pioneers.  Hence,  when  I  moved  to  a  new 
pastorate  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  very  appre- 
hensive about  the  status  and  practice  of  this  new 
congregation  concerning  the  basic  principles  of  our 
communion.  I  lost  no  time  in  declaring  my  concepts 
of  the  original  precepts  of  our  fathers.  The  right 
of  free  speech  and  individual  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture and  life  must  be  aflPorded  the  minister  and 
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every  member.  We  were  to  agree  to  disagree  agree- 
ably. A  year  has  elapsed  and  to  date  no  interpreta- 
tion, arrived  at  through  the  best  truth  and  light 
that  I  have  been  able  to  receive,  has  been  challenged 
and  no  serious  dispute  experienced. 

Evidences  of  Disciple  faith  may  be  discovered  in 
the  mid-week  prayer  service,  which  is  not  obsolete 
in  the  South,  and  in  which  for  more  than  a  year  a 
study  has  been  made  of  the  progressive  revelation 
of  the  Bible,  And  again  in  all  preaching  and 
services  of  worship  an  earnest  attempt  is  being 
made  to  underscore  vital  religion  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  life  of  the  community.  Emphasis 
is  constantly  placed  on  the  supremacy  and  finality 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  all  our  relationships.  Re- 
ligion is  being  defined  in  diversified  ways  as  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  Creator  for  obtaining  the  best 
results  out  of  the  game  of  life. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  embue  new  members  with 
the  idealism  of  the  Disciple  movement,  copies  of  the 
concisely  written  booklet  by  Edward  Scribner  Ames 
under  the  caption  of  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  are 
presented  to  them.  Also  members  of  the  board  of 
Elders  and  Deacons  are  introduced  monthly  to  brief 
studies  by  the  pastor  concerning  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Disciple  teaching. 


Early  Disciples  and  Their  Bible 

W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Missouri 
Today  one  must  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  Bible  of  tradition  and  the  Bible  of  scholarship. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  began  with  the  Bible  of 
tradition  and  formulated  their  loyalty  to  it  in  the 
slogan,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks  we  speak  and 
where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent."  On  this 
basis  they  have  developed  one  major  division  and 
two  or  three  minor  ones.  If  the  Disciples  of  the 
nineteenth    century    could    have   been    led    by    the 
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scholarship  of  the  twentieth  century  (an  impossible 
supposition)  they  would  never  have  adopted  such  a 
slogan;  or  at  least  they  would  have  asked,  ''What 
does  the  Bible  say  when  it  speaks?"  This  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  painstaking  scholarship 
such  as  Alexander  Campbell  suggested  but  which 
he  never  developed.  He  sugested  it  in  his  ABC  of 
the  higher  criticism,  namely  that  one  should  seek 
to  know  of  any  unit  of  the  Bible  who  wrote  it;  to 
whom  it  was  directed;  when  it  was  written;  and 
what  was  its  purpose.  Just  there  he  practically 
dropped  the  whole  matter,  leaving  it  to  the  more 
careful  students  (misnamed  higher  critics)  to  build 
on  his  simple  foundation  a  real  science  of  biblical 
study. 

So  it  happened  that  our  first  generation  of  Dis- 
ciples built  their  creed  (their  plea,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  call  it)  on  the  traditional  Bible.  Our  sec- 
ond generation  had  an  inevitable  struggle  in  get- 
ting over  from  that  to  the  Bible  of  scholarship,  a 
transition  now  about  half  completed.  However, 
most  of  the  old  guns  are  spiked  and  the  battle  has 
died  down. 

Because  of  their  adoption  of  the  traditional  Bible 
with  their  slogan  about  speaking  where  it  speaks 
and  keeping  silent  where  it  silent  they,  in  their  plea 
for  Christian  union,  were  involved  in  the  paradox 
of  seeking  it  precisely  where  the  divisions  of 
Protestantism  had  sprouted  and  grown  since  the 
time  of  Luther.  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  John  Knox, 
John  Wesley  and  Alexander  Campbell  made,  each, 
his  appeal  to  the  Bible  and  based  his  teachings  on 
it.  Yet  Luther  refused  the  hand  of  Zwingli  when 
they  differed  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  John  Wes- 
ley and  John  Knox  were  at  the  opposite  extremes 
theologically,  and  Alexander  Campbell  could  not 
stay  either  in  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Baptist 
Church. 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  with  a  condition. 
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The  traditional  Bible  has  not  proved  to  be  the  basis 
for  Christian  union.  We  must  turn  to  the  Bible  of 
scholarship  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  And  now  and 
again  the  spirit  of  Jesus  must  be  read  between  the 
lines  as  well  as  in  them.  Christian  union  is  not  a 
matter  of  texts  but  of  contexts,  and  of  history,  and 
of  spiritual  trends,  and  of  cooperation  in  every  pos- 
sible marginal  way  till  there  can  be,  by  the  help  and 
breadth  of  scholarship,  cooperation  in  central  ways. 
That  would  be  Christian  union,  perhaps  as  much 
as  the  world  needs,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  can 
ever  be. 


Disciples  Historical  Society 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

Are  the  churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  simply 
a  movement  within  Christendom,  or  are  they  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous  and  possessed  of  all  church 
functions  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  termed 
another  denomination  of  the  church  universal? 
Any  answer  to  this  question  will  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal or  social  judgment.  However,  the  Disciples 
are  now  at  least  conscious  of  themselves  as  a  distinct 
and  continuing  body  among  the  churches,  for  this 
self  consciousness  has  resulted  in  the  recent  organ- 
ization of  an  agency  for  introspection  and  the 
preservation  of  historical  records.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  Historical  Society  was  organized  during  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  May  1-7,  1941. 

It  is  only  rarely  now  that  we  learn  of  some  one 
who  had  personal  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  "Big 
Four"  of  our  early  years — the  two  Campbells,  Bar- 
ton W.  Stone,  and  Walter  Scott.  The  Disciple  move- 
ment is  more  and  more  dependent  for  true  knowl- 
edge of  "the  pit  from  which  it  was  digged"  upon 
careful  students  of  history  of  the  pioneers. 

The  Historical  Society  is  drawing  into  helpful 
and  stimulating  association  such  persons  as  wish  to 
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render  a  peculiar  service  to  their  day  and  to  poster- 
ity by  uncovering  and  preserving  the  records  of  the 
Disciples.  These  people,  fortunately,  are  to  be 
found  in' all  geographical  and  theological  portions 
of  the  brotherhood.  Even  more  fortunately,  they 
are  promptly  giving  evidence  that  they  intend  to 
work  harmoniously  in  this  common  cause.  Not  the 
least  beneficial  aspect  of  the  Society  is  the  unity  of 
interest  it  generates  among  all  Disciples  concerning 
the  life,  work,  and  significance  of  our  pioneers. 

Membership  in  the  Historical  Society  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  institutional  fee  is  $10  per  year,  and 
personal  membership  is  to  be  had  for  $1  annually. 
At  this  early  date  the  following  institutions  have 
sent  in  their  fees — 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible 
Standard  Publishing  Company 
College  of  the  Bible  (Lexington) 
Disciples  Divinity  House 
Several  other  institutions  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention of  obtaining  membership  as  quickly  as  ap- 
proval may  be  had  in  oflficial  business  channels.  The 
Christian  Board  of  Publication  has  contributed  a 
substantial  sum  in  the  form  of  letterheads  and  other 
printed  matter.     Many  individuals  have  joined. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  purely  preliminary  to  the 
work  of  the  Society.  The  first  publication,  now 
available,  is  a  List  of  Unpublished  Theses  Concern- 
ing the  Disciples  of  Christ,  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  Society  and  compiled  by  Claude  E.  Spencer, 
Curator.  It  is  a  very  valuable  document  of  54  pages 
constituting  a  guide  to  the  material  which  had  been 
written,  but  not  yet  published,  concerning  the 
brotherhood. 

Soon  to  appear,  according  to  plan,  is  an  annotated 
list  of  all  periodicals  of  the  Disciples,  past  and  pres- 
ent, largely  the  work  of  Edgar  C.  Riley,  of  the 
Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway,  Ky.  This 
may  be  followed  by  an  ambitious  project,  a  complete 
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list   of   all    book   literature    produced    by   Disciple 
authors. 

It  is  hoped  that  very  soon  an  Historical  Sunday 
may  be  designated  for  brotherhood-wide  annual 
observance,  when  some  phase  of  our  mission  as  a 
people  may  be  emphasized,  and  the  valuable  records 
of  the  churches  may  be  displayed,  their  worth  recog- 
nized, and  provision  made  for  their  safekeeping. 
Libraries  of  the  nearest  colleges  may  benefit  by  the 
documents  and  books  which  should  be  "discovered" 
at  such  observances. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  to  sit  at 
my  post  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Society  and 
receive  expressions  of  interest  in  the  work.  Just 
today,  for  example,  a  letter  from  E.  E.  Hungerford, 
Rushville,  Ind.,  encloses  dues  and  relates  episodes 
in  his  project  of  a  Biography  of  Knowles  Shaw. 
Ministers,  and  laymen  from  many  walks  of  life, 
have  written  in  to  tell  of  their  experiences  and  hopes 
in  this  field. 

Some  day  the  Society  should  create  or  acquire  a 
journal,  perhaps  of  quarterly  issue,  as  an  organ  of 
its  work.  This  and  other  good  things  wait  upon 
finance  through  an  increased  membership.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation and  study  of  the  records  and  history  of  the 
largest  Christian  body  of  American  origin — ^the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ. 

*     *     * 

OflFicers :  J.  Ed.  Moseley,  President ;  W.  H.  Hanna, 
Vice-Pres.;  A.  T.  DeGroot,  Sec.-Treas.;  Claude  E. 
Spencer,  Curator. 

Board  Members:  C.  C.  Ware,  Colby  D.  Hall, 
Henry  K.  Shaw,  Enos  E.  Dowling,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Barn- 
hart,  Dwight  E  Stevenson,  Warner  Muir,  Merl  R. 
Eppse,  Walter  C.  Gibbs,  Richard  L.  James,  Geo.  N. 
Mayhew,  Stephen  J.  England,  James  DeForest 
Murch,  Edgar  C.  Riley,  W.  E.  Garrison,  Eva  Jean 
Wrather. 
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Religious  Emphasis  at  Vanderbilt 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  in  "Religious  Emphasis  Week"  in  Vander- 
bilt University,  Nashville,  from  January  19  to  23. 
Dean  Wicks  of  Princeton  University  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  and  gave  three  brilliant  addresses  to 
the  chapel  full  of  students  on  "New  Frontiers." 
Some  of  the  other  leaders  were  Rabbi  Binstock,  Pro- 
fessor McMahon  of  Notre  Dame,  Dr.  Mildred  Mor- 
gan of  Asheville  College,  and  Dr.  Lee  C.  Sheppard 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  We  spoke 
to  classes,  sororities,  and  fraternities,  and  held  panel 
discussions  or  forums.  There  were  also  periods  for 
personal  interviews.  The  review  and  estimate  of 
the  week  indicated  that  the  student  interest  in  reli- 
gion was  greatly  quickened. 

The  Disciples,  and  their  relatives  in  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  are  numerous  in  Nashville  and  in  the  stu- 
dent bodies.  Mr.  W.  P.  Harman,  Professor  George 
Mayhew,  and  Dr.  Rogert  T.  Nooe,  point  with  pride 
to  the  Disciples  House  they  have  recently  built  and 
equipped  near  the  University,  Peabody  Institute, 
Scarritt  and  Ward-Belmont  colleges.  It  is  complete 
with  offices,  guest  rooms,  small  apartments  for  mar- 
ried couples,  and  rooms  for  men  on  the  third  floor. 
There  are  fifteen  or  more  graduate  Disciple  minis- 
terial student.  They  constitute  a  happy  and  stimulat- 
ing household  whose  influence  under  the  wise  leader- 
ship of  W.  P.  Harman  and  his  associates  will  grow 
rapidly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Brother- 
hood dinner  at  the  Vine  St.,  Christian  Church  to  a 
large  and  distinguished  company.  I  also  enjoyed 
speaking  at  Chapel  for  the  State  College  and  meet- 
ing many  of  the  national  leaders  of  Disciple  Negro 
work  who  happened  to  be  there. 
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For  What  Should  We  Pray?' 

By  A.  W.  Fortune,  Lexington,  Ky. 

That  is  a  troublesome  question  for  many  good 
people  in  these  times.  The  situation  that  prevails  in 
the  world  is  contrary  to  our  Christian  ideals.  We 
feel  that  this  situation  must  be  changed,  and  that 
we  must  do  our  part  in  helping  to  change  it.  We 
are  all  a  part  of  this  war-program,  whether  that 
part  be  merely  paying  our  taxes  for  the  making  of 
military  equipment,  or  whether  it  be  risking  our 
lives  in  military  service.  If  we  have  the  Christian 
attitude,  we  must  be  able  to  pray  for  the  thing  that 
we  are  doing.  What  can  I  as  a  Christian,  who  is 
participating  in  the  war  program,  pray  for  in  these 
times? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  and  should  pray  for 
peace,  and  that  it  may  come  as  speedily  as  possible. 
That  is  what  we  all  want.  We  hate  war  with  its 
destruction  of  life  and  all  the  finest  achievements 
of  man.  We  abhor  its  blighting  influence.  It  will  be 
a  great  day  when  this  war  comes  to  an  end,  pro- 
viding the  ending  in  a  measure  justifies  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made. 

We  should  pray  that  peace  may  come  with  justice. 
An  unjust  peace  would  be  worse,  if  possible,  than 
the  war  itself.  The  wrongs  .that  have  been  done  the 
little  helpless  nations  must  be  righted.  The  peace 
for  which  we  should  pray  must  guarantee  to  these 
and  all  others  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Peace  with  slavery  is  not  to  be  desired,  hence  I 
could  not  pray  for  that. 

In  the  third  place,  we  should  pray  that  our  liberty 

may  be  preserved  and  that  the  liberty  which  we 

have  enjoyed  may  be  granted  to  other  peoples.  That 

means  freedom  of  worship.  That  means  free  schools 

and  free  homes.    That  means  freedom  of  thought 

*Address  at  a  union  meeting  for  Prayer  for  Peace  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  January  23,  1942. 
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and  freedom  of  expression.  That  means  freedom  of 
government.  I  am  sure  that  these  desires  are  pleas- 
ing to  God. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  should  pray  that  hatred 
and  revenge  may  be  kept  out  of  our  hearts.  While 
we  are  resisting  wrong-doing  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  hate  the  wrong-doers.  That  poisons  the 
soul,  and  we  do  not  want  that.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
tend even  unto  death  for  the  things  that  are  of 
supreme  importance  to  us  and  to  the  world  without 
hate.  If  that  were  not  possible,  we  could  not  ask 
God's  blessings  upon  us,  for  he  cannot  bless  hatred. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  should  pray  that  the  cause 
of  right  may  triumph.  We  do  not  want  wrong  to 
triumph.  We  know  that  God  cannot  bless  wrong, 
and  that  he  wants  the  rights  to  prevail.  If  there  is 
any  wrong  in  our  cause,  we  should  seek  to  rectify  it. 
When  we  have  done  that,  we  can  ask  God  to  bless 
what  we  are  doing.  In  a  world  that  is  at  war  be- 
cause of  wrong  attitudes,  the  resisting  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  force  these  wrong  attitudes  on 
others  may  be  the  only  right  thing  that  can  be  done. 

In  the  sixth  place,  we  should  pray  for  our  lead- 
ers, that  they  may  have  wisdom  in  guiding  us  into 
ways  that  are  right.  In  times  of  war  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  right  course.  When  victory  has  been 
won  it  is  sometimes  even  more  difficult  to  see  the 
right.  We  want  our  leaders  to  have  wisdom  in  guid- 
ing us  to  victory,  but  we  want  it  to  be  a  victory 
which  will  bring  the  most  good  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.   For  that  we  should  pray. 

In  the  seventh  place,  we  should  pray  for  our 
young  men  who  are  risking  their  lives  in  our  behalf 
and  in  defense  of  the  nation.  We  should  pray  that 
they  may  be  guarded  from  temptation,  and  if  pos- 
sible that  they  may  come  back  to  us  morally  and 
physically  strong. 

In  the  last  place  we  should  pray  for  ourselves 
that  we  may  have  strength  and  courage  and  hope 
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to  do  our  part  to  preserve  the  nation  and  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  We  should  pray  that  we  and  the 
others  who  remain  at  home  may  be  kept  from  self- 
ishness. It  would  be  an  unChristian  thing  for  us  to 
try  to  make  profit  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  others. 
The  need  of  the  world  is  a  cross  before  us.  We  must 
not  try  to  escape  it.  We  must  take  it  up  and  bear 
it  along  with  those  who  face  danger. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Bowman  Dies 

E.  M,  Bowman  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  lay- 
men among  Disciples  of  Christ.  He  was  active  in 
local  churches  in  Chicago,  in  all  missionary  enter- 
prises, in  the  interdenominational  Laymen'  Mis- 
sionary^ Movement,  in  financing  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury, and  as  a  trustee  and  financial  supporter  of  the 
Disciples  Divinity  House.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bowman  Dairy  Company  of  Chicago 
and  derived  his  wealth  from  that  great  enterprise. 
He  was  seventy-eight  years  old.  For  the  last  three 
years  he  has  lived  in  Pasadena,  California,  making 
a  valiant  fight  against  desperate  illness. 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  men  and  a  most 
devout  Christian.  He  was  a  liberal  in  his  religious 
sympathies  and  though  firm  in  his  convictions  was 
never  contentious  nor  partisan.  He  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Campbell  Institute  and  believed 
deeply  in  its  purposes  and  in  its  freedom  of  thought 
and  interchange  of  opinions.  He  will  be  long  re- 
membered and  his  influence  will  go  on  in  widening 
circles. 
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The  Altars  of  Men* 

Ben  Burns 

These  are  strange  gifts, 

Millionaires'  mites  for  the  prince  of  peace: 

Indifference,  intolerance,  impatience 
Superficiality,  self-satisfaction,  selfishness 
Dewdrops  in  pennies.  .  .  . 


Blood  of  martyrs,  of  missionaries,  of  ministers ; 
Sweat  of  humidity,  humiliation,  indignation; 
Tears  of  sympathy,  disapointment,  effect,  . 

Millionaires'  mites. 


These  are  stranger  gifts. 

Widows'  mites  for  the  king  of  war : 

Enthusiasm,  unity,  power 
All-out,  devotion,  sacrifice 
Torrents  in  billions.  .  .  . 

Blood  of  ideals,  of  institutions,  of  sons 
Sweat  of  toil,  anguish,  fear 

Tears  of  sorrow,  desperation,  despair.  .  .  . 

Widows'  mites. 

*The  idea  for  the  above  poem  was  given  in  a 
Wednesday  luncheon  talk  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Ames  in  the 
Disciples  Divinity  House.  The  main  theme  was  the 
contrast  between  what  we  are  forced  to  give  for 
destruction  in  time  of  war  and  what  we  give  vol- 
untarily for  construction  in  time  of  peace. 
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Poise  in  a  World  of  Panic 

By  Harold  L.  Lunger 

In  one  of  his  books,  Humbolt,  the  great  traveler, 
describes  his  first  experience  of  an  earthquake.  He 
was  in  South  America  at  the  village  of  Cumana. 
Suddenly  a  shock  came,  and  everything  beneath  and 
around  him  seemed  dissolved.  The  one  overmaster- 
ing impression  was,  he  says,  that  everything  was 
going,  and  the  things  that  he  had  always  looked 
upon  as  substantial  were  no  longer  real.  The  solid 
ground  was  rocking  and  sinking  beneath  his  feet; 
the  crocodiles  ran  howling  from  the  rivers  into  the 
woods  in  terror;  the  very  dogs  lay  panting  by  his 
side,  unable  to  bark  or  scarcely  to  breathe;  the 
houses,  instead  of  being  a  refuge  for  their  inmates, 
were  falling  in  ruins  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
screams  of  dying  agony  were  mingled  with  the  roar 
of  dissolving  nature.  He  looked  to  the  forest,  and 
the  trees  were  falling;  he  looked  to  the  mountains, 
and  they  were  tossing  like  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  lo,  the  sky  and  the  heavens 
alone  seemed  stable  and  unchanging,  and  he  thought 
"every  earthly  thing  is  dissolving,  and  heaven  alone 
remains  unmoved." 

Humanity  today  is  experiencing  a  terrific  social 
earthquake.  Governments,  institutions,  standards 
and  ideals  which  yesterday  seemed  as  solid  as  the 
eternal  hills  are  today  being  topped  and  shattered. 
Is  there  something  above  or  in  our  convulsing  world 
that  is  stable,  and  unmoved,  from  which  we  may 
gain  a  bit  of  poise  in  our  time  of  panic? 

There  is,  if  we  are  willing  to  learn  from  the 
prophets  and  from  Jesus.  There  is — in  the  fact  of 
moral  order. 

The  prophet  Amos  lived  on  the  eve  of  great 
catastrophe  for  the  people  of  Israel — the  complete 
wiping  out  of  the  ten  northern  tribes.  While  many 
were  to  interpret  the  collapse  of  their  national  life 
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as  evidence  of  the  abdication  of  God,  Amos  saw 
God  vindicated  in  the  very  process  of  destruction. 
The  nation  had  flagrantly  flaunted  principles  of  per- 
sonal integrity,  sobriety  and  character,  the  sanctity 
of  home  and  the  marriage  relationship,  and  the 
social  virtues  of  justice,  brotherhood  and  concern 
for  the  common  good.  It  was  debauched,  under- 
nourished, divided,  shot  through  with  resentment 
and  bitterness.  It  had  not  lived  according  to  the 
laws  of  God.  It  had  not  met  the  basic  requirements 
of  social  health  and  group  survival.  So,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation's  destruction,  Amos  looked  up  and 
discovered  the  moral  order  still  standing,  eternal  in 
the  heavens  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  on 
earth. 

In  one  poignant  vision  he  pictures  the  Lord  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  walls  of  the  city  with  a  plumb- 
line  in  his  hand.  The  meaning  would  have  been 
clear  though  no  word  had  been  uttered.  "As  the 
wall  that  is  not  plumb  must  fall,  so  the  nation  that 
is  corrupt  must  perish." 

What  we  have  in  Amos  is  the  first  faltering  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  of  moral  order,  of  depend- 
ability and  law  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm  cor- 
responding to  the  patterns  of  dependability,  of  cause 
and  effect,  in  the  physical. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Amos'  time, 
religion  was  essentially  a  matter  of  magic.  God 
was  conceived  of  as  an  all-powerful  being  who  could 
be  bought  by  sacrifices  or  persuaded  by  prayers  to 
grant  about  whatever  his  worshipers  desired.  With 
his  invisible  and  supernatural  powers  he  was  ready 
to  overrule  the  laws  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  propitiated  him  according  to  the  accepted 
methods. 

Against  all  this  Amos  rebelled.  God  does  not  con- 
trol the  world  in  any  arbitrary,  capricious  manner, 
he  believed.  He  has  established  law  in  the  moral 
realm  as  well  as  in  the  physical.     Certain  causes 
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bring  certain  effects,  and  all  their  ritual  sacrifices 
cannot  avail  to  save  men  from  the  consequences  of 
their  past  acts.  Amos  compares  the  moral  law  to 
laws  of  physical  nature  in  a  classic  passage  (6:11)  : 
"Can  horses  run  upon  the  rock?  Or  can  one  plow 
the  sea  with  oxen,  that  you  turn  justice  into  poison, 
and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  wormwood?" 
The  implication  is  that  men  can  no  more  with  im- 
punity violate  the  laws  of  social  justice  than  they 
can  flaunt  the  laws  of  gravitation  by  galloping  their 
horses  over  a  cliff  or  trying  to  plow  the  sea  with 
oxen.  Amos  obviously  had  the  idea,  though  he  could 
not  have  expressed  it  in  the  current  impersonal  cate- 
gories, of  today's  science. 

This  fact  of  the  moral  order  is  further  developed 
and  explored  throughout  Old  Testament  times  from 
the  8th  century  forward.  Jesus  himself  makes  it 
the  basis  for  his  own  teaching,  and  Paul,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Galatians,  gives  it  its  classic  New  Testa- 
ment formulation  in  his  warning :  "Be  not  deceived. 
God  is  not  mocked.  Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that 
will  be  also  reap."  (6:7-9). 

Let  us  explore  a  little  more  deeply  the  nature, 
and  the  practical  implications,  of  this  moral  order. 
-     The  moral  law  is  not  something  arbitrary,  ex- 
ternal to  reality;  it  is  embedded  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

Thirty  years  ago  Lyman  Abbott  was  discussing 
this  subject  in  a  book  on  The  Spirit  of  Democracy. 
He  pointed  out  that 

By  "the  law  of  gravitation"  we  mean  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  material  objects  to  at- 
tract each  other  in  a  certain  definite  ratio. 
By  "the  laws  of  health"  we  mean  that  the 
nature  of  the  body  is  such  that  if  one  takes 
certain  food,  drink,  air,  baths,  exercise,  he 
will  enjoy  good  health;  if  he  does  not  he 
will  have  disease.  By  "the  moral  law"  we 
•    mean  that  the  social  organism  is  such  that 
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if  we  respect  each  other's  right  to  person, 
property,  the  family,  reputation,  the  com- 
munity will  be  prosperous;  if  we  do  not  it 
will  be  unprosperous.    The  scientist  does 
not  make  the  law  of  gravitation;  he  finds 
it.    The  physician  does  not  make  the  laws 
of  health;  he  discovers  them.     Moses  did 
not  make  the  Ten  Commandments;  he  in- 
terpreted them. 
All   that    seems    perfectly    obvious    today.     The 
moral  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the 
ethical  principles  of  Jesus  are  not  valid  just  because 
they  are  written  in  the  Bible;  they  are  imperative 
because  they  are  written  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In   fact,   they   are   in   the   Bible   because   men   of 
spiritual  genius  first  discovered  them  in  the  real- 
ities of  personal  and  social  experience. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  Bible  the  Book  of  Life, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  that  so  many  of  its  insights  into 
the  nature  of  reality  and  its  principles  for  human 
conduct  check  perfectly  with  the  facts  of  life  as  men 
of  all  generations  have  experienced  them. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery, 
bear  false  witness."  The  early  Hebrews  had  ob- 
served you  couldn't  build  a  happy  and  a  stable  so- 
ciety unless  you  abided  by  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  conduct.  No  generation  since  has  found 
a  way  to  circumvent  these  laws  without  paying  a 
heavy  price. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  So  said  Jesus,  on 
the  basis  of  his  observations  of  human  life.  Today 
the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  with  their  talk 
about  divided  and  integrated  personalities,  agree 
that  here  Jesus  put  his  finger  on  something  real 
and  significant  about  human  nature. 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  Moral  and  spiritual  laws 
are  as  real  as  chemical  and  physical  laws.    They  are 
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written  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing,  however,  that 
moral  laws  are  much  more  complex,  much  more 
elusive  than  those  of  elementary  chemistry  or  phy- 
sics, for  example.  It  is  one  thing  to  study  molecules 
or  chemical  elements,  to  isolate  the  various  factors 
that  determine  their  behavior,  to  set  up  control  sit- 
uations and  discover  one  by  one  the  effects  which 
are  associated  with  each  causal  factor.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  do  the  same  with  human  be- 
ings, singly  or  in  groups,  because  of  the  unpre- 
dictable elements  in  human  nature,  the  complexity 
and  elusiveness  of  the  motives  and  stimuli  that  in- 
fluence human  behavior,  and  the  difficulties  involved 
in  trying  to  experiment  with  men  and  groups  under 
control  conditions. 

And  so,  just  as  the  psychological  sciences  are 
much  less  developed  and  precise  than  the  biological, 
and  the  social  than  the  physical,  so  the  laws  of 
morality  and  religion  in  complex  situations  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  same  clear-cut  formulation 
and  obvious  proof  as  many  of  the  other  sciences. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  we  know  much  more  of 
moral  law  than  we  practice ! 

Nevertheless,  we  have  as  much  basis  for  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  constant  patterns  of  cause-and- 
efFect  in  the  realm  of  morality  and  religion  as  in 
any  other  area  of  reality  and  experience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  . 

Moral  laws  are  always  interrelated  with  other 
laius;  and  many  of  the  sciences  (Psychology,  Physi- 
ology, Mental  Hygiene,  Sociology,  Economics,  Poli- 
tics) have  been  and  can  be  of  great  service  to 
religion  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  moral 
law. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Ames  has  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  a  religious  value  is  always  at  the  same  time 
a  value  of  some  other  order:  aesthetic,  scientific, 
physchological,  social,  etc.    The  same  may  be  said 
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of  a  particular  moral  law  or  principle.  And  the 
growing  point  of  religion  today,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets,  is  where  men  of  religious 
motivation  and  insight  keep  themselves  alert  to  the 
religious  and  moral  significance  of  the  constant 
patterns,  the  cause-and-effect  relationships,  observ- 
able in  the  many  areas  of  human  life  and  endeavor. 

One  of  my  Yale  professors  has  told  of  the  way 
the  relationship  of  economic  to  moral  law  came 
forcibly  to  his  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  First 
World  War  a  British  economist,  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  a  member  of  the  Versailles  peace  confer- 
ence, wrote  a  book  The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace.  On  the  basis  of  exhaustive  statistics 
covering  the  economic  resources  and  needs  of  the 
several  European  states,  Keynes  demonstrated  that 
the  Versailles  treaty,  with  its  severe  indemnities 
against  Germany,  was  utterly  fantastic  and  wholly 
impossible  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  If  the 
treaty  were  not  altered  by  peaceful  means,  Keynes 
declared,  it  would  eventually  be  altered  by  force. 
At  the  conference  table  Keynes  had  sought  a  more 
generous  peace,  one  that  would  have  given  the 
delicate  German  republic  a  chance  to  survive.  But 
he  was  overruled.  The  important  point  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  purely  realistic  economic  analysis 
Keynes  had  come  out  at  the  point  where  Jesus  did 
when  he  urged  upon  his  followers  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  loving  their  enemies,  and  where  the  Old 
Testament  prophet  (Isaiah  32:10)  arrived  when  he 
declared  that  "the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  forever." 

Unfortunately  men  and  women  even  today  have 
not  come  to  sense  fully  the  importance  of  these  laws 
of  moral  and  spiritual  reality.  We  have  not  come 
to  terms  with  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  That 
is  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  our  grief  in  individual  ex- 
perience and  in  group  life. 
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Perhaps  this  is  largely  due  to  the  persistence  of 
magical  conceptions  of  religion — ^to  the  belief  that 
we  can  get  what  we  want  by  supernatural  means 
(prayer,  sacrifice,  etc.),  rather  than  the  way  we 
get  what  we  want  in  all  other  realms — the  harder 
way  of  discovery  of,  adjustment  to,  and  fulfilling 
the  conditons  of  the  laws  of  life  and  nature. 

The  world-famed  Harvard  geologist,  Kirtley  F. 
Mather,  has  a  fine  book  on  Science  in  Search  of  God. 
jn  which  he  stresses  the  importance  of  our  taking 
more  seriously  the  patterns  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  realm. 

The  actual  presence  and  inexorable  operation  of 
law  in  the  spiritual  realm  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  appreciated.  Men  have  no  such 
universal  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  spirit  as 
for  the  law  of  gravity.  But  give  us  time,  and 
we  shall  either  learn  or  die.  Unless  the  indi- 
vidual develops  respect  for  spiritual  laws  and 
orders  his  life  in  accordance  with  them,  his  abil- 
ity to  become  aware  of  the  moral  qualities  in 
the  administration  of  the  universe  will  decrease, 
atrophy  and  eventually  disappear  altogether.  Al- 
though he  may  continue  to  exist,  he  does  not 
live;  for  he  becomes  that  paradoxical  reality,  a 
dead  soul.  As  for  the  individual,  so  for  the 
human  race  collectively ;  it  must  learn  to  utilize 
the  administrative  regulations  in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit  or  it,  to,  must  die. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  laws  are  there, 
whether  we  recognize  them  or  not,  whether  we  un- 
derstand them  or  not,  whether  we  abide  by  them 
or  not.  Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one.  And,  as 
someone  said  in  the  National  Preaching  Mission 
here  in  Chicago,  "You  don't  break  the  laws  of  God ; 
you  break  yourself  against  them." 

A  small  boy,  who  chafed  under  the  "thou  shalt's" 
and  the  "thou  shalt  not's"  of  the  home,  school,  and 
community,  asked  his  father  one  day:  "When  will 
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I  be  old  enough  to  do  just  as  I  please?"  His  father 
sagely  replied:  "I  don't  know.  Nobody  has  ever 
lived  to  be  that  old  yet!" 

Individuals  have  tried  to  do  as  they  pleased,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
they  have,  almost  without  conception,  come  to  grief. 
Nations  have  tried  to  do  as  they  pleased,  without 
recognizing  basic  laws  of  economics,  social  psy- 
chology, justice  and  brotherhood,  and  they  have  in- 
variably suffered  war,  depression  and  revolution. 

No,  no  individual,  no  nation  has  ever  lived  to  be 
old  enough  to  do  as  it  pleased!  "Can  one  plow  the 
sea  with  oxen,  that  you  turn  justice  into  poison?" 
"Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.  Whatsoever 
a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

In  his  book  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  Lyman  Abbott  goes  further  and  discusses  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  may  react  to  law.  He 
says: 

A  man's  relation  to  law  may  be  either  one  of 
three  relations:  he  may  disregard  law  (either 
wilfully  or  through  ignorance),  he  may  submit 
to  law,  he  may  use  law.  A  boy  grows  up  at 
home  where  his  health  is  not  cared  for;  where 
he  eats  what  he  likes,  exercises  as  he  likes, 
sleeps  when  he  likes ;  in  short,  is  physically  law- 
less. He  is  taken  seriously  ill.  The  doctor  finds 
that  he  has  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
tells  him  if  he  does  not  reform  his  life — eat 
sleep,  and  exercise  according  to  law — he  has  not 
long  to  live.  The  boy  reluctantly  abandons  his 
imagined  freedom  and  submits  to  the  laws  of 
health.  He  comes  into  the  second  relation  to 
the  law,  the  relation  of  submission.  His  health 
improves  and  becomes  measurably  normal.  He 
goes  to  college  and  desires  to  join  the  crew.  The 
trainer  says  to  him,  if  you  wish  to  join  the 
crew,  you  must  accept  the  conditions  of  the 
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crew.  He  tells  the  boy  what  he  must  eat  and 
what  he  must  not  eat;  what  he  may  drink  and 
what  he  must  not  drink;  when  he  must  go  to 
bed  and  what  exercise  he  must  take.  The  boy, 
ambitious  to  get  on  the  crew,  accepts  these  di- 
rections, loyally,  even  gladly.  He  is  now  not 
merely  submitting  to  the  laws  of  health,  he  is 
using  the  laws  of  health  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  the  position  to  which  his  ambition  calls 
him.  Disregard  of  law  is  suicide,  obedience  to 
law  is  health,  use  of  law  is  power. 

Some  day  we  will  learn  to  iLse  moral  laws  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  true  religion,  instead  of  disre- 
garding them  to  our  hurt,  as  we  have  already 
learned  to  use  the  laws  of  combustion,  gravitation, 
etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  another  Christian  leader 
published  another  book  on  Democracy  which  deals 
suggestively  with  the  subject  of  the  Moral  Law: 
Gregory  Vlastos'  Christian  Faith  and  Democracy. 
Brutally  realistic,  Vlastos  has  no  easy  comfort  or 
consolation  for  Christians  of  our  time.  Surveying 
the  madness  of  our  world,  he  asks:  What  can  God 
do? 

He  cannot  change  his  nature  to  make  up  for 
our  stupidity,  and  make  unworkable  things 
workable  for  our  sake.  The  prophets  discov- 
ered this  long  ago.  They  found  that,  if  men 
will  not  know  willingly  the  God  of  love,  they 
will  know  unwillingly  the  God  of  wrath.  .  .  . 
That  is  why  there  is  hope,  grim  hope.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  the  community  of  love  and 
justice  will  triumph  today,  or  tomorrow,  or 
twenty  years  hence.  But  there  is  the  certainty 
that  no  other  community  can  triumph,  for  none 
other  fits  the  structure  of  reality.  ...  It  is  like 
the  man  who  thinks  he  can  build  on  sand.  Real- 
ity does  not  shake  a  warning  finger  in  his  face, 
nor  does  it  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
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and  make  him  quit.  It  lets  him  build.  Up  go 
the  walls,  and  after  a  while  the  house  stands 
complete.  The  practical  man,  the  man  of 
action,  now  sneers  at  the  quaint  ideal  of  build- 
ing on  rock.  All  seems  well  for  days,  for 
months,  till  the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods 
rise,  and  the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  that 
house,  and  down  it  falls,  and  great  is  the  fall 
thereof.  What  then?  The  crash  of  the  old 
house  is  an  opportunity  to  build  a  new  one  on 
surer  foundations.  But  it  is  no  more  than  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  a  compulsion.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  our  friend  from  giving  sand 
a  second  chance,  or  a  third.  Every  time  he  does 
this  there  will  be  another  crash,  and  another 
chance  to  change  his  mind. 

Is  there  anything  to  keep  him  from  doing  this 
over  and  over  again  endlessly?  Yes,  his  own 
nature.  He  is  a  man,  with  a  capacity  to  be 
rational,  that  is,  to  recognize  reality,  and  learn 
from  it 
—and  come  to  terms  with  it! 

And  that,  I  think,  is  a  source  of  hope  even  in 
these  times.  With  our  house  of  world  culture  in 
ruins,  we  have  another  chance  to  change  our  mind, 
and  to  build  more  securely.  We  are  face  to  face, 
as  a  world,  with  the  solid  and  stubborn  reality  of 
the  moral  order.  Next  time,  will  we  build  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  sound  economics,  psychology,  politics, 
— of  morality  and  religion?  God  grant  that  we 
may!  But  if  not  the  next  time,  some  time!  For 
we  must  eventually  come  to  terms  with  reality ! 

In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  Graces  of 
Wrath,  we  see  a  plowman  astride  his  great  trac- 
tor, tearing  up  the  acres  and  literally  bumping  over 
the  shacks  once  occupied  by  the  sharecroppers.  One 
dispossessed  tenant,  beside  himself  with  anger, 
threatens  to  §hoot  thfs  plowman.  But  the  plowman 
remonstrates  that  he  is,  pnly  a  tool,  that  he  has  no 
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evil  motives  and  that  he  is  simply  obeying  orders. 
He  needs  his  job  to  feed  his  family.  Very  well,  then, 
the  boss  who  gave  the  orders  ought  to  be  shot.  But 
he,  in  turn,  takes  orders  from  the  bank.  The  bank 
president,  then.  But  he  simply  carries  out  instruc- 
tions from  "the  East."  "But  where  does  it  stop?" 
demands  the  tenant,  "I  don't  aim  to  starve  to  death 
before  I  kill  the  man  that's  starving  me."  And  then, 
more  reflectively:  "I  don't  know,  maybe  there's  no- 
body to  shoot.  Maybe  it  isn't  men  at  all.  ...  I  got 
to  figure,  we  all  got  to  figure.  It's  not  lightening  or 
earthquakes.  We're  got  a  bad  thing  made  by  man 
.  .  .  and  so  help  us  God,  that's  something  we  can 
change." 


A  Prayer 


Our  Father,  we  pit  the  few  fretful  years  of  our 
lives  against  Thy  eternal  patience.  We  are  experi- 
menting; thou  art  experienced.  Thou  hast  long 
known  and  clearly  shown  to  Thy  children  the  right 
way,  but  in  our  ignorance  and  arrogance  we  try 
all  wrong  ways  first.  Continue  Thy  mercy  toward 
us  until  we  learn  to  trust  Thy  wisdom,  heed  thy 
voice,  and  M^alk  in  thy  way.  Help  us  to  see  beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  our  day  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God.  Lift  us  from  the  weakness  of  con- 
fusion to  the  strength  of  a  dedication  to  thy  will. 
Make  us  keenly  aware  of  thy  presence,  that  thou 
art  here  and  thou  dost  care.  Teach  us  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  troubles  with  an  untroubled  heart.  Make 
us  taller  than  the  night  which  surrounds  us,  bigger 
than  the  problems  which  perplex  us,  and  larger  than 
the  little  things  which  daily  crush  us.  Remove  all 
barriers  and  impediments  from  our  lives  that  we 
may  fully  become  thy  children,  and  be  unfettered 
in  our  work,  and  unrelenting  in  our  hope  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Through  Christ 
we  pray.    Amen. 
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Ordination  Statement 

By  Ralph  Lewis'^ 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  ran  away  from 
an  unhappy  home  and  took  refuge  with  a  family  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  people  in  a  small  mining  town 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  I  worked  in  the  slate 
mines,  participated  in  family  and  community  life, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  attended 
church. 

After  four  years  I  left  Pennsylvania.  I  came  to 
rest  some  time  later  in  Miami,  Florida.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  YMCA  where  I  lived,  I  attended 
church  but  it  was  an  attendance  due  more  to  the 
compulsions  of  the  conventions  surrounding  me, 
than  any  deeply  felt  personal  convictions.  I  was 
indifferent  to  the  church  because  it  seemed  so  dis- 
tant from  my  real  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
own  observations  led  me,  at  that  time,  to  look  upon 
the  church  as  a  place  where  people  went  once  a 
week  to  take  part  in  a  play,  which,  when  ended, 
rewarded  the  actors  by  permitting  them  to  return 
to  the  more  comfortable  routine  of  a  mundane  life. 

The  fact  that  the  church  had  little  hold  of  me,  in 
those  adolescent  years,  did  not  mean  I  was  unin- 
terested in  religious  values.  I  worked  in  the  YMCA 
as  assistant  Boy's  work  secretary.  One  of  my  chief 
jobs  was  to  assist  in  the  work  with  the  Hi-Y  club, 
an  organization  of  High  School  youths  dedicated  to 
living  a  Good  Life.  Our  authorities  were  the  Bible 
and  God.  Unselfishness  and  kindness  to  others  be- 
came the  test  of  our  membership.   Our  standard  of 
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measurement  was  the  then  popular  slogan  of  Three 
Square  Development  —  Mind,  Soul,  and  Body  — 
against  which  every  separate  act  of  conduct  was 
evaluated.  It  was  stiff  and  somewhat  superficial 
^nd  yet  it  provided  for  me  a  deeply  emotional  and 
religious  experience. 

I  entered  Penn  State  in  the  fall  of  1926.  Though 
I  was  now  attending  church  regularly  I  had  not 
changed  my  opinion  of  that  institution  as  something 
removed  from  the  actualities  of  life.  As  a  sort  of 
'next  best'  thing  I  identified  myself  with  the  college 
'Y'  associaton.  The  basis  of  our  activity  was  a  kind 
of  detached  fellowship  and  prayer.  We  looked  upon 
the  world  as  a  good  place  contaminated  by  evil, 
which  we,  in  our  small  way  were  resolved  to  elimi- 
nate or  at  least  diminish.  Gathered  together  in 
small  groups,  sometimes  in  the  silence  of  the  nearby 
mountains,  we  prayed  and  meditated  to  the  end  that 
'Good'  would  somehow  win  out.  During  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays  of  my  first  year  I  was  selected  to  be 
one  of  three  representatives  of  the  Freshman  class 
to  a  world  wide  student  YMCA  conference  in 
Milwaukee. 

On  my  way  to  the  conference  I  visited  some 
friends  in  Chicago  who  took  me  to  the  Disciples 
Church.  I  was  so  pleased  I  left  the  conference  be- 
fore the  final  session  in  order  to  be  back  at  the 
church  the  next  Sunday.  I  stayed  in  Chicago  a 
third  week  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  a 
third  service.  Nothing  that  I  had  ever  done  before 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me.  I  couldn't  get 
the  church  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  so  new,  so  dif- 
ferent, so  unlike  any  church  I  had  ever  been  in,  so 
much  more  acceptable  than  I  thought  any  church 
could  be,  that  a  keen  sense  of  wanting  to  belong 
immediately  posssessed  me.  I  had  a  strong  feeling 
that  I  had  at  last  found  my  church.  I  had  an  equally 
strong  feeling  that  by  finding  my  church  I  had 
simultaneously  acquired  an  appreciation  of  the  uni- 
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versal  church.  I  couldn't  avoid  a  feeling  of  close 
identity  with  something  tremendously  important 
and  wholly  acceptable. 

On  the  way  back  to  Penn  State  I  attempted  to 
analyze  this  brief  but  penetrating  religious  experi- 
ence. I  decided  that  foremost  in  my  enthusiasm 
was  a  keen  satisfaction  with  three  elements  of 
theology  which  formerly  had  interfered  with  my 
beliefs.  First,  Jesus,  who  had  always  been  some- 
body uncertain  out  of  a  dim  past,  lost  his  mystical 
vagueness  and  became  a  living  being  representing 
human  aspiration;  secondly,  God,  about  whom  I 
formerly  had  no  definite  conception,  unless  it  was 
one  limited  by  anthropomorphism,  became  the  most 
important  idea  and  ideal  in  the  world,  pervading 
the  universe,  and  explaining  whatever  advances 
were  made  by  men  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  living; 
third,  the  Bible,  which  I  had  formerly  hesitated  to 
accept  because  of  some  questions  about  its  literal- 
ness,  now  appeared  sublime  as  the  honestly  written 
record  of  man's  striving  to  reach  God,  an  evaluation 
which  to  me  makes  the  question  of  literalness  of 
little  significance.  This  analysis  took  place  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago  which  means  that  what  I 
write  now  might  be  a  little  bit  conditioned  by  sub- 
sequent training,  but  this  I  know,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  I  could  nov/  believe  what 
my  mind  would  accept. 

The  practices  of  the  church  v/ere  as  completely 
acceptable  as  its  theology.  The  serm.on  v/as  a  vig- 
orous and  honestly  intellectual  effort  to  season  be- 
lief v/ith  sense;  the  Friday  night  dance  was  a  fear- 
less acceptance  of  a  wholesome  pastime;  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  church  was  a  sincere  tribute 
to  the  importance  of  learning.  The  Sunday  Dinners, 
the  parties,  the  genuine  fellowship,  the  music,  the 
total  life  of  the  church,  so  much  a  reflection  of  our 
daily  life  constituted  a  church  which  successfully 
bridged   the   gap   between   the   Spiritual   and   the 
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Material,  a  church  which  not  only  soug-ht,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  weekly  calendar,  but  also  accomplished 
the  ideal  of  making  religion  as  intelligent  as  science, 
as  appealing  as  art,  as  vital  as  the  day's  work. 
Soon  upon  my  return  to  Penn  State  I  arranged  to 
transfer  my  credits  and  the  following-  semester 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago. 

When  I  completed  my  studies  at  the  University, 
while  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Disciples 
Church  I  entered  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  I  graduated  three  years  later.  I  took 
a  pastorate  in  a  small  western  town  in  South 
Dakota.  Even  before  I  arrived  I  had  decided  to 
put  into  practice  the  ideas  I  had  acquired  during 
the  fifteen  years'  membership  at  my  church.  My 
ministry  lasted  a  little  more  than  two  years.  It  was 
marked,  I  think,  by  a  sincere  effort  to  help  the  com- 
munity live  a  whole  and  happy  life,  and  therefore 
a  religious  one.  I  tried  to  make  our  little  church  a 
place  where  the  townspeople  could  come,  not  only 
for  religious  inspiration,  but  also  for  participation 
in  activities  as  real  to  them  as  their  work  or  their 
evening  meal.  Each  little  act  of  the  town  or  of  its 
people  became  an  act  with  religious  possibilities. 
We  had  some  opposition  but  we  finally  succeeded 
in  starting  a  program  of  recreation  for  the  youth 
of  the  town,  educational  classes  for  the  adults,  a 
library,  a  public  health  program,  and  perhaps,  more 
important  than  all  these,  some  beginnings  of  an 
awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  a  fuller,  more  crea- 
tive town  life.  Our  Public  worship  life  was  well 
emphasized  and  well  attended.  Our  constant  aim 
here  was  to  make  religious  expression  natural  and 
intelligent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  we  often 
succeeded. 

I  left  my  pastorate  because  I  felt  I  could  make  a 
greater  contribution  in  another  field.  For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  worked,  first  with  Juvenile,  then 
with  adult,  offenders.    I  see  my  work  as  distinctly 
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religious,  because  it's  my  job  to  assist  people,  mor- 
ally ill,  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  fruitfut,  construc- 
tive life.  In  a  sermon  a  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Ames 
expressed  casually  what  might  very  well  be  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  the  goal  of  my  interest  when  he 
said  "The  function  of  religious  is  to  encourage  and 
support  the  human  aspiration  to  fulfill  itself  in 
terms  of  an  ever  growing  universe." 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  came  the  realization 
that  I  might  be  of  service  to  my  country.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  apply  for  a  post  as  chaplain.  I  have  no 
illusions  about  the  horror  or  the  stupidity  of  war. 
But  neither  do  I  have  any  doubt  about  its  present 
need.  I  feel  called  upon  to  assist  in  this  struggle. 
I  think  that  as  a  chaplain  I  can  make  a  contribution. 
Enigmatic  as  it  might  sound  I  think  that  contri- 
bution will  take  the  form  of  attempting  to  preserve 
constructive  elements  in  a  destructive  business.  I 
hope  to  provide  some  light  and  hope  for  men  living 
in  a  gloom.y  world.  I  think  that  if  I  succeed  I  shall 
be  working  for  both  man  and  God.  My  ordination 
means  a  consecration  of  my  effort  toward  both. 


"The  True  Faith" 

By  E.  S.  Ames 
The  hot  spot  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education  recently 
held  in  Chicago  concerned  the  discussion  of  the 
points  of  view  in  two  books :  Harrison  Elliott's,  Can 
Religious  Education  Be  Christian?  and  Shelton 
Smith's,  Faith  and  Nurture.  The  former  champions 
the  general  position  of  educators  like  Coe,  Bower, 
and  Dewey.  The  latter  opposes  this  position  with 
the  zeal  and  methods  of  traditionalism  and  funda- 
mentalism. Anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  the 
great  and  far-reaching  tensions  in  current  religious 
thought  and  practice  are  all  about  can  find  no  more 
typical  and  exciting  statements  of  them  than  these 
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two  books  present.  Every  intelligent,  educated 
preacher  should  come  to  grips  with  them. 

Many  of  us  often  use  the  expression,  "the  true 
faith."  What  can  this  mean  in  the  light  of  such  dis- 
cussions as  rocked  the  International  Council?  The 
case  was  sharply  set  by  a  learned  scholar  on  El- 
liott's side  when  he  said  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
best  informed  New  Testament  authorities  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  in  any  one  formulation  "the  faith" 
of  the  early  church.  Greek  Christians  did  not  agree 
with  Jewish  Christians.  There  were  diversities  in 
each  of  these  groups,  and  such  differences  have 
marked  the  sects  and  parties  within  Christianity 
down  to  this  day.  The  denominations  of  Christen- 
dom at  the  present  time  illustrate  in  new  ways  what 
has  always  been  true.  Perhaps  nowhere  have  the 
differences  faced  one  another  more  clearly  than  in 
the  meetings  of  the  International  Council.  Nowhere, 
either,  have  they  met  one  another  with  more  under- 
standing and  in  better  spirit.  Mr.  Homrighousen, 
representing  Shelton  Smith's  general  position,  and 
Mr.  Elliott,  representing  the  liberal  view,  spoke 
with  candor  and  humor,  yet  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness. Those  present  seemed  to  be  in  far  greater 
numbers  sympathetic  with  the  ideas  of  Mr,  Elliott. 

From  this  liberal  ("liberal"  is  used  for  want  of  a 
better  word)  standpoint,  if  we  cannot  justifiably 
speak  of  the  faith,  what  sense  can  there  be  in  say- 
ing "the  true  faith?"  The  answer  evidently  is  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  used  as  it  has  so  long  been  used 
by  those  who  have  set  up  rigid  creeds  and  dogmas 
and .  have  assumed  themselves  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  and  therefore  able  to 
exclude  and  excommunicate  all  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  creed. 

In  place  of  the  ir^e  faith  which  now  is  necessarily 
spoken  with  a  knowing,  though  genial  smile,  it  is 
possible  to  say  the  truer  faith.  This  truer  faith  is 
not  based  upon  a  dogma  but  upon  an  attitude.   The 
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attitude  of  love  and  reverence  toward  Jesus  Christ 
is  more  essential  than  any  doctrine  about  his  person. 
When  the  old  forms  of  words  are  used,  such  as  Son 
of  God,  Savior,  Redeemer,  they  take  on  the  deeper 
meaning,  expressing  loyalty  of  spirit,  free,  volun- 
tary devotion,  earnest  desire  to  live  in  companion- 
ship with  him  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice  and 
death.  The  dogmas,  losing  their  ontological  char- 
acter, become  honorific  terms  with  living  and  di- 
rective meaning  in  the  most  important  things  of 
life.   The  true  faith  changes  into  the  good  faith. 

The  Disciples  set  out  on  their  adventurous  career 
conscious  of  this  distinction.  They  definitely  said 
that  belief  in  Christ  meant  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
him.  When  my  father  took  the  confession  of  a  candi- 
date for  membership  in  the  church  he  asked.  Do  you 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  your 
Savior,  and  do  you  earnestly  desire  to  follow  him? 
He  always  explained  to  me  that  this  question  was 
asked  as  a  test  of  fidelity  and  not  as  a  theological 
question.  It  was  this  emphasis  of  the  Disciples  that 
led  him  to  leave  the  Calvinistic  denomination  in 
which  he  had  been  reared  and  educated  for  the 
ministry,  to  become  a  minister  among  the  Disciples. 
His  enthusiasm  for  this  freer,  more  vital,  faith  and 
fellowship  was  intense  and  radiant.  He  saw  in  it  a 
real  ground  for  Christian  union.  He  realized  that  it 
allowed  liberty  for  the  widest  variation  in  personal 
convictions  and  beliefs  so  long  as  these  were  not 
made  conditions  of  fellowship  in  Christ  and  in  the 
church.  He  made  you  feel  real  meaning  in  saying 
we  were  neither  trinitarians  nor  unitarians  but 
sought  to  be  simply  Christians.  There  is  meaning 
still  in  those  words  and  they  may  well  point  to  the 
open  way  in  which  the  Disciples  may  yet  find  their 
own  unity  and  a  basis  for  union  with  all  others  who 
cherish  this  attitude. 

Unfortunately  the  Disciples  are  too  much  divided 
today,  but  they  are  divided  only  where  and  in  so 
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far  as  they  have  drifted  into  the  common  fault  of 
Protestantism  of  magnifying  a  dogma  instead  of 
this  attitude  of  love.  The  conservatives  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  very  human  inclination  to  keep  the 
true  faith  pure.  They  are  not  willing  to  trust  the 
attitude  of  loyalty  to  Christ  to  be  the  basis  of  ful- 
filling their  great  dream  of  union.  The  liberals  are 
more  disposed  to  make  this  attitude  the  supreme 
test  of  fitness  for  the  religious  faith  but  they  are  not 
adequately  aware  of  its  importance  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  renewing  the  life  of  the  churches  and 
making  a  persuasive  appeal  to  non-church  people 
who  are  tired  of  the  old  theological  conflicts  and  the 
debility  of  the  churches.  Clear  understanding  of 
this  distinctive  and  significant  position  of  the  Dis- 
ciples on  the  part  of  their  trained  ministers  and 
educated  laymen  would  revive  the  early  zeal  of  this 
movement  and  would  make  possible  the  finest  fel- 
lowship with  all  other  religious  bodies.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  too  many  cultivated  Disciples  do  not  see 
how  they  can  claim  anything  significant  for  their 
own  fellowship  without  offending  their  religious 
neighbors.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  neither 
at  peace  with  themselves  or  with  people  of  other 
communions. 

It  is  because  of  this  truer  faith  that  we  do  not 
need  or  dare  to  insist  that  we  alone  have  the  true 
faith.  When  a  disciple  minister  realizes  this  fact 
he  is  in  position  to  tell  with  confidence  and  pride 
the  history  of  the  Disciples,  their  distinctive  po- 
stion  as  vitally  meaningful  for  the  religious  needs 
of  our  day,  and  to  appeal  to  all  who  will  listen,  to 
join  in  this  effort  to  make  the  Christian  religion 
more  effective  than  it  has  ever  been. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  August  3-7. 
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Symposium  Letters  on  Preaching 

C.  M.  Chilton,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.— I  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  first  church  of  the  Disciples  that  I 
knew,  the  church  of  my  childhood,  on  the  frontier, 
in  the  Seventies.  At  first  there  were  only  four  mem- 
bers, then  there  were  sixteen.  Having  no  building 
they  met  where  they  could,  in  the  schoolhouse  or 
under  the  trees.  Seldom  did  a  minister  come  that 
way.  There  were  many  hindrances  and  discourage- 
ments, but  in  spite  of  everything  they  kept  on.  When 
I  inquire  what  it  was  that  held  them  together  and 
inspired  them  to  continue  their  efforts,  the  answer 
comes  readily,  they  believed  earnestly  that  they  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  some  ideas  that  were  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole 
of  Christendom. 

I  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  those  ideas,  it 
was  through  them  that  I  was  led  to  take  up  the  min- 
istry, and  they  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  my 
thought  and  imagination.  The  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  faith  as  between  him  and  God.  The 
greatness  and  nearness  of  God.  The  supremacy  of 
reason.  The  complete  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  the  local  church.  The  authority  of  Christ  and  his 
word.  The  vision  of  a  united  church.  I  remember 
with  fondness  how  they  exalted  the  church  service, 
the  sermon  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  above  every- 
thing else.  Their  simple  New  Testament  faith.  The 
idea  of  going  clear  back  to  Jesus  and  recovering 
Christianity,  just  as  it  issued  from  his  mind.  They 
did  not  grasp  the  full  import  of  these  ideas,  nor 
shall  we  as  a  people  soon  do  so;  they  are  great 
germinal  ideas  which  may  be  known  only  as  they 
may  be  revealed,  slowly,  by  the  spirit  of  God.  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  our  continued  usefulness  will 
depend  upon  our  ability  to  continue  to  be  loyal  to 
them,  and  to  grow  in  the  apprehension  of  their 
deeper  meanings. 
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Marshon  De  Poister,  Rennselaer,  Ind. — Strangely- 
enough,  the  elements  of  Disciple  teaching  which 
figure  most  prominently  in  my  total  emphasis — 
preaching,  teaching,  and  in  private  conversation — 
did  not  become  articulate  until  I  became  a  resident 
minister  and  I  had  a  chance  to  put  them  into  real 
practice.  Before  that  they  were  merely  "vague 
ideas."    Now  I  know  they'll  work. 

The  first  distinctive  Disciple  element  which  char- 
acterizes my  emphasis  is  the  "common  sense"  view 
of  religion,  trying  to  discover  the  real  and  inherent 
"nature  of  religion,"  and  how  this  works  within  the 
souls  of  people.  I  sometimes  think  that  this  "prac- 
tical," "down-to-earth"  emphasis  may  lead  me  away 
from  the  more  mystic  elements  in  religion,  but  at 
present  it  is  the  only  satisfying  emphasis  for  me. 

A  second  distinctive  Disciple  element  which  char- 
acterizes my  emphasis  is  that  denominational  lines 
of  religion  are  foolish,  artificial,  and  completely 
superfluous.  I  must,  of  necessity,  accept  anyone  in 
my  fellowship  who  claims  that  he  has  an  "at-home- 
ness"  with  our  ideas  of  service  to  mankind  under 
the  banner  of  the  general  spirit  of  Jesus.  (Inci- 
dentally, I  believe  that  our  "tradition"  has  departed 
from  this  original  inclusiveness  of  early  Disciples.) 
In  my  heart  and  in  my  church  I  have  an  all-inclu- 
siveness  for  Christians.  Some  call  this  open  mem- 
bership. So  be  it.  If  I  come  to  a  spot  where  I  am 
denied  the  privilege  of  believing  that,  then  I  am  in 
the  wrong  profession.  I  cannot  practice  and  live  an 
exclusive  religion. 

Arthur  A.  Azlein,  Harristown,  111. — Your  query 
is  especially  pertinent  to  the  modem  rural  church 
field.  Within  the  past  generation  rural  America  has 
been  completely  revolutionized  by  the  advances  in 
transportation  facilities.  Now,  with  automobile 
transportation  already  curtailed  and  with  the  like- 
lihood  of  further   limitations,   farmers   are   being 
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forced  to  look  to  their  own  immediate  communities 
for  many  of  the  services  which  they  formerly  sought 
in  urban  centers.  In  many  places  the  church  is  the 
sole  institution  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  new 
challenge.  Rural  people  are  again  looking  to  the 
church  as  the  center  of  worship,  community  life  and 
entertainment. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  Disciples  be- 
come significant.  That  emphasis  upon  a  simple 
unity  of  Christians,  that  burning  desire  to  get  be- 
neath man-made  conditions  of  fellowship  to  the 
eternal  bases  of  human  community,  which  has 
always  been  the  mark  of  true  disciples,  is  the  prime 
concern  of  modern  rural  areas.  Rural  churches  are 
being  called  upon  to  serve  a  community.  They  sorely 
need  to  hear  and  to  practice  Christian  unity.  The 
Disciples'  plea  for  unity  must  echo  in  words  and 
action  across  the  countryside  in  this  day  of  stress. 

And  lest  this  new  emphasis  upon  local  community 
centers  become  provincialism,  the  Disciples'  plea 
for  unity  must  be  extended  to  its  world-wide  limits. 
It  must  go  beyond  social  and  political  lines,  yes, 
even  beyond  national  boundaries  and  battle  lines. 
Isn't  it  altogether  probable  that  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship is  the  only  unity  that  can  endure  such 
strife  as  this?  And  what  greater  force  for  recon- 
struction and  reconciliation  could  there  be  than 
countless  Christian  nuclei  throughout  the  country 
preaching  and  practicing  Christian  union? 

Paul  R.  Lee,  Gulfport,  Miss. — The  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  their  formative  years  took  shape  around 
a  body  of  teaching  with  distinctive  elements  in  it. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time  any  teaching  of  significant 
validity  elements  of  which  can  be  honestly  consid- 
ered distinctive  of  the  group.  Thus  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  my  preaching  and  teaching  contains 
no  such  teaching  to  my  knowledge.  If  such  teaching 
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or  knowledge  should  have  arisen  in  the  history  of 
the  Brotherhood  at  any  time  I  am  confident  that  if 
it  were  of  worth  it  would  have  become  universal 
before  it  became  a  teaching  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Thus  by  the  very  social  nature  of  developing  knowl- 
edge through  ongoing  generations  I  feel  confident 
that  no  religious  body  will  have  over  any  period 
of  time  any  body  of  knowledge  of  value,  elements 
of  which  it  can  deem  distinctive  of  the  religious 
body. 

Sterling  Brown,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — I  find  that 
the  distinctive  elements  of  a  practical  religion — 
sane  view  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  tradition, 
intelligent  devotion  to  Jesus'  ideals  in  an  incomplete 
world,  working  conception  of  God,  faith  in  human- 
ity— are  the  Disciple  teachings  I  use  most  often  in 
my  religious  work.  With  these  elements  one  has  a 
religious  ideology  which  is  functional  and  adequate 
for  the  times — and  for  the  darker  days  to  come ! 

Teaching  in  a  seminary  where  various  denomina- 
tional backgrounds  are  in  evidence,  I  find  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  Disciples'  position  growing.  The 
main  reason  is  that  the  "position"  is  developmental 
and  not  static.  Disciple  students  are  unhampered 
by  theological  shackles  which  prevent  one  from 
being  at  home  in  the  modern  world.  The  few  excep- 
tions are  those  who  come  with  copies  of  the 
Standard  in  each  pocket  and  less  in  their  heads! 

Lloyd  V.  Channels,  Peoria,  111. — I  have  been  giv- 
ing considerable  thought  and  effort  this  past  year 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
seeking  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Disciple 
attempt  to  follow  the  New  Testament  pattern.  I 
think  our  worthy  founders  were  correct  in  their 
aim,  but  incorrect  sometimes  in  their  application 
and  method.  When  we  look  closely  at  the  New 
Testament  church  we  see  that  its  true  and  distinc- 
tive nature  came,  not  from  any  specific  forms  or 
ceremonies,  but  from  the  living  and  vital  religious 
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experiences  to  which  those  forms  gave  expression. 
Thus  the  form  of  baptism  was  not  the  important 
thing,  but  the  saving  relation  between  man  and  God 
of  which  any  baptism  is  a  symbol.  So  also  the  form 
or  manner  of  the  communion  service  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  desire  for  communion  with  Christ  of 
which  any  communion  service  is  an  expression. 

Fundamental  to  the  New  Testament  church  was 
a  loyalty  to  Jesus — a  conviction  that  He  was  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  Church  was 
then,  and  ought  to  be  now,  a  community  or  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  have  that  loyalty.  To  make  of  the 
local  church  such  a  community  is  to  follow  the  New 
Testament  example, — a  fellowship  of  those  who  love 
the  Lord. 

Robert  W.  Burns,  Atlanta,  Ga. — In  reply  to  your 
question  about  what  sermons  should  say  in  these 
days  of  war,  I  have  just  looked  over  the  subjects 
for  my  last  eight  messages  and  believe  they  contain 
something  of  the  emphasis  we  should  make.  Here 
are  the  subjects: 

The  Autograph  of  God. 

Whom  God  Hath  Joined. 

That  They  All  May  Be  One. 

The  Hammer  on  the  Anvil. 

The  Serpent  and  the  Dove. 

The  Interdependence  of  Mankind. 

Christ's  Appeal  to  the  Irreligious. 

On  Giving  Ourselves  the  Jitters. 
You  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  are 
responsible  for  starting  my  mind  on  one  of  the  ser- 
mons by  a  sentence  in  an  article  some  years  ago  in 
the  SCROLL  in  your  own  hand,  "We  must  be  as 
wise  as  serpents  if  we  are  to  be  as  harmless  as 
doves." 

The  sermon  "The  Hammer  on  the  Anvil"  was 
based  on  that  wonderful  news  story  in  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY  about  the  sermon  preached  by 
Count    Galen,    the    Roman     Catholic    Bishop     of 
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Munster. 

You  asked  about  "distinctive  Disciple  teaching" 
in  my  church  work  and  preaching.  We  have  found 
very  helpful  the  little  book  written  by  Dr.  Bricker 
and  myself  which  states  the  commonly  accepted 
position  of  our  people.  We  give  this  out  every  year 
to  hundreds  of  people  and  on  the  basis  of  that  plat- 
form receive  more  than  a  hundred  new  members 
every  year.  You  are  familiar  enough  with  this  little 
book  to  know  that  it  really  is  distinctively  Disciple. 
In  addition  to  using  this  booklet,  sometime  ago 
I  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  great  ideas 
which  have  moulded  the  message  and  the  program 
of  our  movement.    These  messages  were: 

The  Unity  of  the  Church. 

How  to  Become  a  Christian. 

The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers. 

The  Importance  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Sin  of  Schism, 

The  Church  Is  Christ's. 

Every  year  in  our  congregation  we  have  a  class 
in  The  Story  and  Message  of  Our  Brotherhood.  To 
this  we  make  a  great  effort  to  have  all  new  mem- 
bers and  such  of  our  older  members  who  wish  to 
refresh  their  minds  come. 

We  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  just  talking 
about  the  old  plea  in  this  congregation.  In  many 
distinctive  ways,  we  are  demonstrating  what  we 
believe.  The  Sunday  morning  broadcast  brings  from 
our  Church  to  all  the  South  every  week  the  voice 
of  a  minister  from  some  church  in  Atlanta,  inviting 
people  to  attend  church  that  day.  We  always  close 
it  with  a  simple  statement,  "Come  to  church  today, 
to  the  church  of  your  choice  or  convenience  and  to 
whatever  service  in  that  church  may  best  answer 
the  needs  of  your  own  spiritual  life,  but  to  you, 
whoever  you  are  and  wherever  you  may  be,  this 
is  the  invitation  of  the  whole  church,  on  this 
Lord's  day,  come  to  church."    We  maintain  a  sys- 
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tern  of  inquiry  in  the  hospitals  by  means  of  which 
we  pass  on  to  many  churches  information  about 
their  own  members  who  are  sick.  We  supply  the 
other  Christian  Churches  of  Atlanta  with  names  of 
new  families  who  have  moved  to  our  city  and  are 
living  in  their  neighborhood. 

Miss  Caroline  V.  Crouch,  Chicago,  111. — On  read- 
ing your  article.  Disciples  Distinguished,  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Scroll,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  simple,  concise  presentation  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Disciples.  You  have  given 
an  outstanding  pattern  for  reference  and  for  com- 
parison. 

That  the  Disciples  were  American  born  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  weakening  of  old  world  tradi- 
tions when  brought  into  a  new  world  which  invited 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion  on  problems 
social,  political  and  religious.  Here  were  born  insti- 
tutions based  on  common  sense,  on  reason,  on  the 
importance  of  the  common  man's  opinions. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  sermons  I  have  heard  on 
rightly  dividing  the  word,  against  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  on  conversion,  and  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  a  memorial  institution.  One  who  has  heard 
these  simple  statements  concerning  our  faith  won- 
ders at  the  confusion  in  the  religious  world  con- 
cerning them. 

Your  interpretation  of  Christian  union  was  not 
so  familiar  to  me.  However,  it  is  so  sane  and  under- 
standable that  I  hope  many  religious  thinkers 
read  it. 

May  we  also  appreciate  our  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious inheritance  and  with  the  courage  of  our  great 
leaders  of  the  past  make  our  appeal  to  these  later 
generations  "in  terms  of  the  learning  and  spirit  of 
the  highest  Christian  consciousness  of  today." 

Accept  my  appreciation  for  your  message. 

Fred  W.  Heifer,  Hiram,  Ohio — Rather  than 
theorize  about  preaching  in  war  time  I  simply  hand 
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on  to  you  a  case  study.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  I  have 
used  the  following  subjects:  1 — "Christmas  in  War 
Time."  2— Our  Chief  Concern  in  '42."  3— "Dis- 
couraged Idealists."  4 — "A  Light  in  Our  Darkness." 
5 — "An  Engagememt  Very  Difficult."  And  6 — 
"Values." 

My  first  sermon  was  simply  a  plea  to  celebrate 
Christmas  despite  the  war:  "If  it  took  a  perfect 
world  or  a  perfect  people  .  .  .  there  never  would  be 
the  joyous  keeping  of  the  day."  More  than  ever  we 
need  the  reminder  of  the  true  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas. In  the  second  sermon  the  emphasis  was  on 
faith:  personal,  to  be  good  men  and  courageous; 
social,  to  stand  for  justice,  opportunity  for  all  and 
an  inclusive  brotherhood.  In  the  third  sermon  "We 
were  bombed  out  of  our  complacency;  bombed  out 
of  our  sense  of  security  and  bombed  out  of  our  iso- 
lationism." Really  ten  years  ago  things  were  worse 
than  they  are  now:  men  were  not  wanted,  their 
services  uncalled  for ;  multitudes  had  no  present  and 
worse  there  seemed  no  future  for  man  who  is  a 
"forward  looking  animal."  But  now  man  is  needed. 
I  stressed  the  validity  of  our  work,  the  supremacy 
of  Christ,  the  inspiring  fellowship  of  the  church  in 
all  lands,  the  one  God  and  the  one  brother-man. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  a  quotation  from  Bell's  book 
"Still  Shine  the  Stars"  set  me  off.  He  tells  of  the 
other  time  when  civilization  was  almost  obliterated 
when  Alaric  sacked  Rome  in  410.  A  Christian  mar- 
tyr of  the  day  said  "Far  above  this  darksome  circus 
still  shine  the  stars."  The  fact  was  presented  that 
for  our  darkness  whether  our  personal  sorrow  or 
social  tragedy,  a  light  has  come  into  the  world. 
The  fifth  sermon  was  inspired  by  Cromwell  at 
Dunbar,  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  all  sides 
he  remarked  "We  are  upon  an  engagement  very 
difficult."  We  are  to  treasure  laughter;  but  to  re- 
member that  "life  is  a  struggle  as  well  as  a  dance ;" 
but  for  that  struggle  men  are  heroically  fashioned. 
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Christ  and  his  followers  have  endured  crosses.  In 
"Values"  was  the  lesson  that  the  "duration"  will 
force  us  to  basic  living:  what  is  physically  neces- 
sary, mentally  essential  and  morally  valid  and  valu- 
able. There  is  to  be  no  "normalcy"  to  come  back  to 
after  this  war ;  only  a  new  world  of  our  own  desir- 
ing and  of  God's  fashioning  shall  be  large  enough 
for  the  divine  spirit  in  man. 

For  the  coming  weeks  there  are  such  subjects  as 
"Youth  Has  a  Future,"  "If  I  Must  Boast,"  "If  the 
Light  in  Thee  Be  Darkness?"  and  "Pilgrim  of  the 
Inner  Way."  I  trust  these  sermons  shall  say  some- 
thing today  which  will  be  somewhat  valid  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Forrest  L.  Brock,  Mount  Carmel,  111. — For  such 
days  as  these  a  vital  constructiveness  for  the  soul 
of  man  is  needed.  A  faith  and  a  conviction  that 
gives  steadiness  to  his  decisions  and  actions  is  of 
utmost  importance.  A  recognition  of  his  righteous 
relationship  to  both  God  and  men — all  men  every- 
where— is  of  definite  necessity.  The  power  and 
effectiveness  of  the  church  and  its  founder  yester- 
day, today  and  for  tomorrow  must  be  his  chief 
concern. 

Messages  with  the  above  elements  of  teaching 
govern  this  writer's  presentations  in  these  days  of 
world  disorder.  Fill  the  souls  of  humanity  with  the 
positiveness  of  these  truths  and  the  evils  of  fear 
and  doubt  and  uncertainty  will  not  enter  in  and 
destroy.  First  Thessalonians,  chapter  five,  offers 
potent  advice.  "Ye  are  not  in  darkness — .  Let  us 
watch  and  be  sober — .  Put  on  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love — .  Comfort,  courage.  Be  longsuffer- 
ing  toward  all  men — .  Pray  without  ceasing — . 
Hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Certainly  this  and  like  advice  is  not  original  with 
this  writer.  But  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  any  other 
source  of  help  that  will  comfort  and  convict  and 
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strengthen  and  challenge  those  who  wait  hungrily 
in  the  worship  service.  It  is  a  great  hour  for  the 
ministry. 


Disciples  Have  Rich  Heritage 

By  Stephen  J.  Corey 
We  see  two  great  dangers  confronting  our  Broth- 
erhood. They  are  first,  secularization.  That  is  being 
caught  in  the  dominant  stream  of  American  life  and 
worldliness  today;  putting  the  material  and  the 
secular  above  the  spiritual  and  the  Christ-like  ap- 
proach to  life.  Giving  lip  service  to  God,  but  living 
to  make  Him  negligible  in  our  individual  relation- 
ships and  in  our  innermost  souls.  Having  an  intelli- 
gent approval  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  deny- 
ing Him  by  not  making  Him  the  Lord  of  our  lives. 
The  other  danger  is  the  crystallization  of  our  reli- 
gious thinking,  confining  it  in  old  grooves  and 
deeply  worn  ruts  of  the  past.  Exalting  shibboleths 
and  party  names  and  denying  to  each  other  the 
freedom  which  is  in  Christ.  Alexander  Campbell, 
one  of  the  greatest  liberals  and  one  of  the  freest 
men  of  his  day,  said  toward  the  close  of  his  life  to 
a  dear  friend,  that  the  greatest  tragedy  which  could 
befall  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  would  be  for  anyone 
to  drive  down  a  stake  and  tie  us  all  to  it.  He  was 
the  great  apostle  of  religious  and  intellectual  liberty 
of  his  day.  He  kept  his  mind  open  and  was  never 
afraid  to  change  his  opinions.  Holding  loyally  and 
with  great  conviction  to  the  revelation  and  full  effi- 
ciency of  the  Word  of  God,  he  was  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  discoveries  of  truth  from  its 
pages.  He  was  afraid  of  the  static,  crystalized,  dog- 
matic thinking  of  his  day  and  cried  out  against  it. 
Of  all  religious  people,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have 
the  greatest  inheritance  of  religious  freedom.  In 
this  day  when  there  is  a  tendency  abroad  and  in 
our  own  fellowship  to  insulate  Christian  thinking 
from  the  Divine  current  of  liberty  in  Christ,  we 
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need  to  be  on  our  guard  that  we  do  not  come  under 
such  a  yoke  of  bondage. 

From  Christian  Worker. 


Faith  and  Knowledge 

John  O.  Pyle,  Chicago 

Faith  and  Knowledge  are  inseparably  associated 
in  a  living  experience,  which  is  the  present  moment. 
Here,  too,  is  action,  for  which  both  faith  and  knowl- 
edge appear  to  have  their  being.  Live,  active,  con- 
scious experience,  Janus  like,  faces  two  ways :  back- 
ward into  a  limitless  Past;  forward  into  a  limitless 
Future. 

In  the  backward  look,  buttressed  in  present 
awareness,  broad  at  base  but  rapidly  narrowing  to- 
ward early  childhood,  extends  that  promontory  of 
knowledge  comprising  our  memories.  The  roots  of 
this  knowledge,  always  alive,  rest  in  the  physiologi- 
cal reflexes  of  the  body,  the  instinctive  responses  of 
the  sense-organs,  and  the  habitual  reactions  of  the 
individual  mind.  On  every  side  of  this  promontory 
and  beyond  it,  above  and  below  it,  penetrating  the 
intricate  interstices  of  memories'  patterns,  imagina- 
tion, fancy  and  reflection  have  built  a  fluid  world. 
This  world  extends  backward  and  outward,  and  up- 
ward and  downward  unto  that  "Beginning"  when 
"The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Floating  in 
this  fluid  world  of  the  individual  mind,  the  patterns 
of  memory  are  forever  falling  apart,  or  their  lines 
of  demarkation  fading.  In  the  light  of  this  chang- 
ing background,  pushed  by  every  surge  that  helps 
make  life, — hunger,  desire,  ambition,  hope,  adven- 
ture, fear,  we  act;  we  must  even  though  action 
spend  itself  to  hold  the  body  erect  while  we  stand, 
or  sit. 

Action  is  in  the  present,  but  must  always  face  the 
future;  for  the  present  moment  must  prepare  for 
and  give  place  to  the  moment  which  follows.     The 
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present  moment  must  regard  itself  as  the  cause  of 
which  succeeding-  moments  are  the  consequences.  In 
the  successions  of  the  past,  consequences  and  cause 
lie  together  in  simultaneous  view.  In  the  forward 
look  consequences  can  only  be  imagined,  the  tem- 
poral succession  is  not  all  present.  Physiological  re- 
flexes and  sense-organ  responses  are  as  yet  un- 
checked; habitual  reaction  may  miss  their  mark. 
The  facts  of  memory  merge  margins  with  unful- 
filled ideas.  Now  our  faith  is  tried.  Faith  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  asks  only  for  accurate  por- 
trayal of  spacial  simultaneity  and  temporal  succes- 
sion in  relations  of  events  that  have  already  oc- 
curred. Faith  in  our  ideas  of  the  future  must 
bolster  a  vision  of  relations  in  events  that  have  not 
yet  occurred. 

Faith  is  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  a  content  that 
is  partly  factual,  partly  ideal;  and  strange  as  it 
sounds,  there  is  no  close  tie  between  faith  and  the 
truth  of  the  knowledge  or  the  ideas  to  which  the 
faith  attaches.  One  level  of  faith  appears  possible 
while  the  mind  runs  the  whole  gamut  from  sheer 
gullibility  to  the  strictest  demand  for  evidence.  At- 
titude toward  evidence  is  largely  a  product  of  train- 
ing and  habit,  though  certainly  influenced  by  in- 
herited disposition.  Undisciplined  faith  is  akin  to 
love.  Normal  mother-love  asks  for  no  evidence ;  and 
when  confronted  by  evidence  remains  unconvinced. 
Abiding  in  this  mother-love  the  inexperienced  child 
enjoys  its  "Kingdom  of  Heaven".  Adult  experience, 
like  that  of  Paul,  must  witness  intruding  in  this 
kingdom,  ways  that  are  not  "Childish  ways", — the 
coldness  of  law  and  human  judges,  the  terror  of 
shipwreck,  the  bite  of  serpent,  the  duplicity  of 
strangers,  the  treason  of  kin. 

Educators  have  learned  the  possibility  of  perpetu- 
ating in  the  individual  a  semblance  of  the  child's 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  fixing  in  the  mind  a  belief 
that  this  period  of  irresponsible  innocence  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  responsibility  to  the  point  of  sacrifice 
on  the  other,  is  a  picture  of  what  all  existence  can 
and  should  be.  The  child  is  taught  a  belief  in  the 
unreality  of,  or  the  minor  significance  of  human 
judgment,  shipwreck,  bite  of  serpent,  duplicity  and 
treason,  and  promised  a  full  restoration  of  child- 
hood's kingdom  in  some  far  off  elysium.  Examples 
of  this  educational  attitude  are  discernible  in  the 
public  schools ;  but  far  more  profound  instances  are 
the  practices  in  the  parochial  schools  of  many 
American  church  organizations.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  some  future  time  our  Bill  of  Rights  will  be 
extended  to  the  lives  of  the  young,  before  these 
methods  of  education  incapacitate  them  for  appre- 
ciating, enjoying,  and  living  within,  the  provisions 
of  these  rights. 

Since  the  beginning  of  historic  times  organized 
sects,  parties,  and  schools  have  sought  to  extol  faith 
in  dicta  that  bear  no  evidence  other  than  the  voice 
of  the  spokesman  whose  dicta  they  are.  We  still  do 
this  sort  of  thing  when  we  honor  the  authority  of 
an  expert  in  some  field  of  action  or  of  thought.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  Experts  are  not  secretive 
about  the  skill  they  enjoy,  or  the  knowledge  by 
which  it  is  guided.  On  the  contrary  they  claim  to 
act  within  a  field  capable  of  being  duplicated  by  any- 
one under  similar  circumstances,  and  to  speak  a 
language  that  most  know  and  anyone  can  learn. 
Their  criterion  of  knowledge  is:  "What  is  the 
evidence"?  Their  attitude:  "If  it  be  true  it  mat- 
ters not  who  said  it ;  and  the  function  of  truth  is  to 
contribute  to  the  life  and  happiness,  of  everybody, 
everywhere,  at  all  times." 

Knowledge  based  upon  critical  evidence  has 
proven  itself  in  experience  best  calculated  to  sup- 
port successfully  ideas  that  must  be  realized  in 
future  time.  Drawing  heavily  upon  sense-organ  re- 
sponse, carefully  submitted  to  checks  by  all  the 
senses  that  contribute  to  complete  perception,  it  has 
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proven  itself  best  able  to  withstand  the  surprises  of 
contingent  elements  hidden  in  the  immediate  future. 
Moreover,  those  who  seek  to  build  their  faith  on 
knowledge  experimentally  tested  and  submitted  to 
critical  reflection,  seek  also  to  keep  it  exposed  to  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  present,  where  life  is.  The 
past  is  looked  upon  as  a  museum  of  fossil  events,  to 
be  studied  for  what  it  can  contribute  to  living.  Out 
of  the  living  is  sought  to  breed  those  ideas  which 
alone  can  ameliorate  the  unhappiness  of  the  present 
by  their  realization  in  a  contiguous  future. .  As  for 
the  remote  future,  well,  they  can  say  with  Jesus: 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 


Critical  Comments 

On  February  Scroll 

1.  "Return    to    the    beginnings    of    Christianity." 
(page  161,  par.  4) 

What  does  this  mean  ?  If  practices  is  meant,  that 
would  seem  impossible.  Conditions  in  the  twentieth 
century  are  so  different  and  so  much  more  complex 
than  in  the  first  century.  I  cannot  believe  you 
would  advocate  a  movement  that  in  its  extreme  ex- 
pression results  in  such  sects  as  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses. If  by  "beginnings"  you  mean  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity,  who  is  going  to  be  the  judge 
as  to  what  these  are  and  to  what  extent  modern 
Christians  have  deviated  from  them?  I  should  think 
there  would  be  room  for  endless  discussion.  What 
is  the  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints?" 

2.  "Supremacy  of  Reason  over  Revelation."   (page 
161,  par.  4) 

Human  beings  being  endowed  with  the  ability  to 
reason — more  or  less — should,  of  course,  make  this 
ability  function.  But  there  are  so  many  things  be- 
yond our  ability  to  explain  or  "reason  out"  that  one 
is  inclined  to  question  the  infalibility  of  the  reason- 
ing power.  Was  not  this  the  problem  that  Paul 
had  to  meet  in  his  dealing  with  the  Greek  converts? 
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See  I  Corinthians,  2.   Any  way,  what  is  Revelation? 

3.  "Bible  should  be  read  as  any  other  book"  (page 
161,  par.  6) 

But  the  Bible  is  different  from  any  other  book — 
indeed  isn't  a  book  at  all  but  a  set  of  books.  Read- 
ing, too,  may  be  simply  a  superficial  skimming  of 
the  pages  or  a  serious  attempt  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing. Modern  scholarship  has  given  us  so  much 
knowledge  about  the  Bible  that  we  read  it  more 
critically  and  probably  more  intelligently,  if  we  read 
it  at  all.  The  emphasis  on  "higher  criticism"  made 
by  scholars  has,  I  fear,  given  the  ordinary  layman 
the  feeling  that  only  the  trained  can  read  the  Bible 
with  profit.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
After  all,  the  Bible  is  the  course-book  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Do  Disciples  encourage  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  people  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  it  or  do  they  emphasize  its  interpre- 
tation by  Alexander  Campbell  or  other  leaders  as 
Christian  Scientists  read  their  Bible  by  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Eddy's  Key  to  the  Scriptures? 

4.  "Doctrine  of  Original  Sin"   (page  162,  par.  2) 
Calvinism,  of  course.  I  should  hope  that  no  one 

would  maintain,  in  these  days,  such  doctrines. 
Never-the-less,  I  can't  see  any  objection  to  infant 
baptism  any  more  than  I  can  see  any  objection  to 
any  special  foryn  of  baptism  (pouring,  sprinkling, 
or  immersion.)  Baptism  and  confirmation  should  be 
natural  sequences  in  religious  life  as  school  and 
college  are  in  the  intellectual  life. 

5.  "Conversion."  (page  162,  par.  3) 

This  paragraph  ought  to  find  no  objectors.  But 
how  is  this  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Disciples? 

6.  "Lord's  Supper."  (page  162,  par.  4) 

This  is  a  Protestant  and  not  a  Disciple  doctrine, 
is  it  not?  I  am  not  a  "Protestant"  and  would  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  you  in  this  matter.  I  think  the 
Protestant  view  has  lead  to  overlooking  the  "wor- 
ship" side  of  the  religious  practices.    It  is  not  that 
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the  forms  and  ceremonies  have  anything  efficacious 
in  themselves  or  in  the  words  said,  but  the  "atti- 
tude" is  important.  Even  the  practice  of  kneeling 
or  at  least  bowing  the  head  during  the  prayer — not 
uncommon  in  many  Protestant  churches — has  at 
least  the  value  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation from  wandering  to  extraneous  things,  and 
helps  dispel  the  idea  that  the  prayer  is  addressed 
to  them.  Or  is  it?  Sometimes  I  have  wondered  if  the 
so-called  prayer  was  not  simply  propaganda. 

7.  "Most  Congregational."  (page  163,  par.  2) 

I  don't  quite  understand  this  phrase.  Even  the 
Episcopal  church  is  congregational  in  its  govern- 
ment of  the  local  church,  having  a  vestry  to  manage 
its  affairs,  this  vestry  being  elected  by  the  members. 
You  have  an  official  board  but  its  function  is,  as  far 
I  can  see,  the  same.  The  Episcopal  church  has,  to 
be  sure,  a  Bishop,  but  his  authority  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  "Constitution"  of  the  church  even  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  the 
Constitution. 

8.  "Union  of  all  Christians"  (page  163,  par.  3) 

Of  course  this  could  be  accomplished  over  night 
by  all  becoming  Roman  Catholics.  But  you  add — 
"without  a  creed  or  ecclesiastical  authority"  and  so 
you  eliminate  not  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  (who  are 
not  far  from  uniting  with  the  Episcopalians)  and 
even  the  large  Methodist  communion.  This  only 
leaves  in  the  main  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists 
and  Unitarians.  And,  of  course,  the  divisions  in 
your  own  ranks — Christian,  Church  of  Christ.  / 
think  "union"  looks  hopeless. 

But  I  believe  you  have  shown  in  the  University 
Church  what  is  possible.  Under  your  fine  leadership 
you  have  gathered  together  people  of  varioiis  beliefs 
and  have  demonstrated  how  they  can  work  together 
in  religious  undertakings  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  their  differences. 
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In  Defense  of  Fiction 

By  Harold  Roberts,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

My  Dear  Bradney: 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  two  clergymen  can 
correspond  so  freely  as  we.  The  explanation  lies, 
of  course,  in  a  reality  that  I  have  come  to  cherish 
dearly — the  reality  of  mutual  respect  and  sympathy 
and  love.  There  is  too  little  of  such  reality  in  one's 
experiences  for  one  not  to  value  it  dearly  when 
he  has  it.  There  is  a  deep  identity  that  creates  union 
between  us.  I  cannot,  words  being  what  they  are — 
limited  agencies — ,  and  possessed  of  a  reticence 
toward  telling  all  one  feels,  always  make  you  realize 
what  I  feel  in  the  way  of  affection  for  you. 

But  we  have  never  felt  that  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship could  be  cut  by  the  edge  of  personal  difference. 
Sometimes  there  is  that  unlikeness  between  us  that 
piques  me,  as  Emerson  styled  it,  with  the  sense  of 
your  manly  resistance.  In  you,  I  find  no  "mush  of 
concession."  Yes,  one  had  "better  be  a  nettle  in  the 
side  of  a  friend  than  his  echo." 

I  am  going  to  nettle  you.  I  hope  so !  I  suspect  you, 
reading  this  threat,  have  guessed  the  matter  about 
which  you  are  going  to  be  taken  to  task.  You 
are  right — it  is  your  announced  intention  to  read 
no  more  of  fiction.  Before  I  plead  the  merits  of 
fiction,  perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  I  understand 
something  of  the  revulsion  you  feel.  These  are 
troublous,  seething  days  and  fiction,  for  the  moment, 
seems  to  you  a  thing  of  relative  levity.  And  you  are 
right — so  often  it  is  truly  a  case  with  fiction  of 
ita  paucum  in  multo.  One  shares,  also,  your  resent- 
ment toward  so  many  writers  who  seem  obsessed 
with  the  matter  of  sex. 

In  refutation  of  your  mood,  and  in  espousal  of 
the  merits  of  fiction,  I  am  going  to  begin  with  the 
declaration  of  G.  A.  Borgese :  "No  modern  historian 
has    approached   the    completeness    of    perspective 
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which  we  find  in  Balzac  or  Tolstoi,  and  the  mys- 
terious sentence  of  Aristotle,  according  to  whom 
fiction  is  more  philosophical — nay,  we  may  add, 
more  historical — than  history  itseslf,  is  ...  a  state- 
ment of  common  sense." 

Have  you  read  Dickens?  He  is  truly  as  human- 
itarian as  John  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Cobden,  and 
Bright.  Have  you  read  George  Eliot?  As  one  who 
appreciates  the  efforts  of  philosophers  and  moralists 
you  will  not  forget  that  George  Eliot  belongs  with 
them.  Have  you  read  Victor  Hugoi's  Les 
Miserables?  Did  you  ever  have  a  more  exalted 
purpose  in  mind  when  you  preached  than  did 
Hugo  when  he  wrote  this  book?  Remember,  he 
wrote  in  protest  of  ''social  condemnation  which  .  .  . 
artificially  creates  hells  on  earth  and  complicates 
a  destiny  that  is  divine  with  human  fatality."  Re- 
member, he  protested  "the  degradation  of  man  by 
poverty,  the  ruin  of  woman  by  starvation,  and  the 
dwarfing  of  childhood  by  physical  and  spiritual 
night."  Do  you  not  wish  that  we  ministers  preached 
so  effectively?  I  was  about  to  be  unkind  and  ask, 
so  realistically? 

"A  thing  to  be  perfectly  true  may  never  have 
happened.  It  may  not  be  true  to  fact  and  yet  be 
quite  true  to  life."  Ideas,  ideals,  noble  ambitions,  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  true  love,  shared  experiences 
in  mystical  beauty,  apprehensions  of  visions  splen- 
did, the  quest  for  truth,  the  passion  for  justice,  the 
denial  of  self  in  devotion  to  one's  fellows,  the 
realism  that  does  not  blink  the  curse  of  sin,  the 
blight  of  poverty,  the  damnation  of  war,  the  ugli- 
nesses of  unbridled  appeties: — all  these,  and  more, 
my  dear  Bradney,  the  world  of  fiction  has  expressed 
lastingly  and  with  moving  power.  At  its  best  and 
highest,  fiction  expresses  ideas  and  ideals  that  be- 
come flesh.  Then,  as  George  Eliot  said,  "they 
breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath ;  they  are  clothed 
in   a   living  human  soul;  .  .  .  their  presence  is   a 
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power."  You  cannot  mean  seriously  that  you  have 
done  with  this  world  of  truth  and  power! 

Nor  does  a  person  need  be  an  actual  person  to 
be  real.  Think  how  real  these  persons  are  at  whom 
we  look  in  the  story  books  and  who,  in  turn,  look  at 
us  from  pages  that  glow  with  life.  We  search  them. 
And  they  search  us!  They  find  us.  How  we  have 
sighed  with  them,  and  wept  with  them,  and  laughed 
with  them!  Do  you  remember  those  hours  when 
the  rain  and  storm  forced  us  to  stay  in-doors  but 
when,  in  fancy,  we  journeyed  with  them  in  strange, 
sunny  lands  and  saw  glorious  and  beautiful  things? 
We  have  shared  their  secrets  and  felt  virtuous,  for 
were  we  not  bursting  to  tell?  We  have  sought  to 
make  their  triumphs  our  own,  and  to  profit  from 
their  mistakes  and  failures.  They  inform,  they 
counsel,  they  rebuke,  they  challenge,  they  inspire. 
And  if,  unhappily,  the  world  lets  us  down  they  give 
us  new  courage  and  hope  in  the  example  of  their 
unwavering  loyalty  and  fidelity. 

How  real  are  they?  How  real  are  Don  Quixote, 
Jean  Valjean,  Robinson  Crusoe,  David  Copperfield, 
Silas  Marner,  Becky  Sharp,  and  Huckleberry  Finn? 
You  know  the  almost  inexhaustible  list  of  names  I 
have  not  called  which  are  the  names  of  creatures 
who  are  as  real  (and  often  far  more  real!)  as 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 

May  I  ask  you  to  read  four  novels?  If  you  have 
read  them,  please  re-read  them.  They  will,  I  am 
convinced,  win  again  for  fiction  your  respect  and 
companionship.  They  are:  Don  Quixote,  Les  Mis- 
erables,  War  and  Peace,  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Does  inclusion  of  the  last  named  book  surprise  you  ? 
If  so,  you  are  no  more  surprised  by  its  inclusion 
than  I  am  by  the  evangelical  fervor  that  has  pos- 
sessed me  as  I  have  written  to  you. 

When  I  finish  my  copy  of  The  Sun  Is  My  Undoing 
I  shall  send  it  your  way.  Please  return  it.  One 
must,  it  seems,  implore  this  favor  of  his  dearest 
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friends'.     Yes,    even   when   they    have    declared    a 
moratorium  on  the  reading  of  fiction! 
Ever  sincerely, 

Sanford. 


Alexander  Campbell  on  War . 

By  C.  H.  Hamlin,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Alexander  Campbell  came  to  America  from  Ire- 
land in  1811.  He  died  in  1866.  During  his  life  in 
America,  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  three 
wars — ^the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
Civil  War — in  addition  to  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
frontier.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  War  of  1812 
in  any  of  his  writings.  During  the  most  active 
period  of  his  life  the  Mexican  War  was  fought.  This 
conflict  was  brought  on  by  the  expansionists  of  the 
South  and  the  West  with  President  Polk  precipi- 
tating the  ''incident.'" 

The  most  complete  record  we  have  of  Campbell's 
ideas  on  war  were  those  given  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  (now  West  Virginia) , 
in  1848  on  the  subject  of  war.^  This  was  given  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict  during  the  midst  of  national 
rejoicing  over  our  acquisition  of  the  southwest 
territory  from  Mexico. 

In  this  address,  among  other  remarks,  Campbell 
said: 

"But  if  anyone  desires  to  place  in  contrast 
the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  genius  of  war,  let 
him  suppose  the  chaplain  of  an  army  address- 
ing the  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  on 
performing  faithfully  their  duty,  from  such 
passages  as  the  following: — ^'Love  your 
enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully   use   you   and   persecute   you; — if 


K  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  P.  87. 
2.  A.    Campbell,   Popular   Lectures   and   Addresses,   Chap.   TV. 
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thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink;' — Would  anyone  suppose  he 
had  selected  a  suitable  text  for  the  occasion? 
How  would  the  commander-in-chief  have  list- 
ened to  him?  .  .  . 

"But  to  the  common  mind,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  most  convincing  argument  against  a 
Christian  becoming  a  soldier  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  he  fights  against  an  inno- 
cent person,  I  say  an  innocent  person  so  far 
as  the  cause  of  the  war  is  contemplated.  The 
men  that  fight  are  not  the  men  that  make  the 
war.  Politicians,  merchants,  knaves,  princes 
cause  or  make  the  war,  declare  the  war,  and 
hire  men  to  kill  for  them  those  that  may  be 
hired  on  the  other  side  to  thwart  their  schemes 
of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement.  The 
soldiers  on  either  side  have  no  enemity  against 
the  soldier  on  the  other  side,  because  with  them 
they  have  no  quarrel.  .  .  . 

"Not  only  are  prayers  offered  up  by  pen- 
sioned chaplains  on  both  sides  of  the  field, — 
as  if  God  could  hear  them  both,  and  make  each 
triumphant  over  the  other,  guiding  and  com- 
missioning the  swords  and  bullets  to  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  their  resspective  enemies." 

Campbell  in  this  address  called  the  soldier  "the 
professional  and  licensed  butcher  of  mankind." 

Although  never  active  in  partisan  politics,  Camp- 
bell was  a  Whig.  In  1840,  during  the  presidential 
campaign,  he  predicted  the  conflict  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats  would  develop  into  a 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South  over 
slavery.  He  said,  "This  institution  the  South  will 
never  surrender  without  bloodshed."*  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  was  in  his  declining  years.  How- 
ever, he  expressed  his  idea  in  an  editorial  in  the 
June,  1861,  issue  of  the  Millennial  Harbinger  under 


'.  R.    Richardson,    Memoirs    of    Alexander    Campbell,    Vol.    11,    P.    597. 
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the  title,  "Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars."  In  this  he 
said  in  part: 

''Civilized  America!  Civilized  United  States! 
Boasting  of  a  humane  and  Christian  fraternity 
and  paternity,  unsheathing  your  swords,  dis- 
charging your  cannon,  boasting  of  your  heathen 
•brutality,  gluttonously  saturating  your  furious 
appetites  for  fraternal  blood,  caps  the  climax 
of  all  human  inconsistencies  inscribed  on  the 
blurred  and  moth-eaten  pages  of  time  in  all 
its  records.'" 

There  is  no  record  of  any  rem-arks  from  Camp- 
bell regarding  our  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  How- 
ever, while  on  a  tour  of  the  West  about  1850  he 
adopted  an  Indian  boy  with  the  consent  of  his  par- 
ents from  the  lov/a  tribe,  supporting  him  and  edu- 
cating him  as  a  member  of  the  Campbell  family. 
The  boy  remained  with  Campbell  about  eight  years, 
and  later  returned  to  Nebraska  to  get  his  share  of 
land  apportioned  his  tribe.  Campbell  did  the  same 
with  a  Mexican  lad. 


Millennial   Harbinger,    June    1861,   Pp.   344-348. 


Twenty  Years 

By  0.  F.  Jordan,  Park   Ridge,  Illinois 

This  spring  I  shall  complete  twenty  years  in  a 
community  church.  In  that  period  it  has  been  a 
liberal  education  to  have  in  my  pews  people  from 
twenty-four  different  denominations  who  have  no 
feeling  of  having  renounced  their  religious  past. 
We  have  had  a  happy  time  together,  because  we 
have  entire  liberty  in  the  pulpit  and  a  similar  lib- 
erty in  the  pew.  When  people  tell  me  they  disagree 
with  me,  they  do  not  have  to  be  mad.  They  are 
just  free. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  has  been  an 
enrichment  in  my  preaching  from  this  experience. 
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However,  I  have  never  pretended  to  my  people  that 
I  am  other  than  a  Disciple  minister  who  has  tried 
to  serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability  these  people  of 
various  origins. 

I  am  sure  that  a  number  of  things  from  my 
Disciple  heritage  have  been  of  exceptional  value. 
Long  ago  I  was  jarred  out  of  my  dogmatic  slumbers 
by  Willett's  little  book  "The  Plea  for  Union  and  the 
Present  Crisis."  This  little  book  made  a  big  noise 
in  the  world.  Peter  Ainslie  still  speaks  through  me, 
declaring  "the  equality  of  all  Christians  before 
God."  I  do  not  think  the  community  church  way  is 
the  only  way,  or  even  the  ultimate  way,  to  practice 
Christian  unity,  but  I  do  say  it  helps  mightily  in 
some  situations.  By  the  way,  I  always  thought  a 
community  church  was  a  good  deal  like  the  Brush 
Run  church. 

My  Disciple  heritage  makes  me  a  stout  exponent 
of  educational  evangelism.  We  never  sing  an  invi- 
tation hymn  and  never  have  a  revival,  but  I  do  try 
to  teach  when  I  preach,  and  every  year  I  have  some- 
thing that  we  call  a  "confirmation  class."  In  all  of 
this  I  follow  the  techniques  that  brought  me  into 
the  Disciple  movement  a  long  time  ago.  This  method 
works  both  statistically  and  spiritually. 

I  hold  also  to  what  my  people  call  a  "practical 
religion."  I  do  not  go  in  much  for  fine-spun  theories 
in  religion,  at  least  in  my  preaching.  I  think  this 
is  in  accord  with  the  kind  of  preaching  I  listened 
to  before  I  began  to  preach.  Rowlison  and  Licthen- 
berger  who  shaped  my  boyish  mind  were  men  who 
spoke  powerfully  about  our  human  relationships. 
They  still  speak  through  me. 

I  feel  no  call  to  make  my  people  over  into  Dis- 
ciples in  any  narrow  sense.  But  I  do  have  a  call  to 
share  with  them  the  good  things  of  my  religious 
heritage,  and  much  of  this  has  been  moulded  and 
shaped  by  Disciples  to  whom  I  am  grateful  and  of 
whom  I  am  perhaps  rather  inordinately  proud. 


Financial  Secretary's  Page 

We  have  been  sending  out  individual  copies  of  our 
**Essay  on  a  Dead  Horse,"  published  in  last  month's 
Scroll,  giving  members  an  account  of  their  dues 
payments  from  the  beginning  of  their  CI  careers. 
Responses  have  been  most  delightful.  A  charter 
member  since  the  1896  founding  was  accused  of 
having  missed  the  year  1934-35.  He  sent  two  dol- 
lars (we  asked  for  only  one)  and  said,  "don't  you 
think  you  are  fortunate  to  get  two  dollars  for  this 
year  when  Uncle  Sam  is  demanding  so  much?"  The 
young  man  in  question  is  Geo.  A.  Campbell. 

A  Columbia,  Mo.,  brother  enclosed  $4  and  wrote: 
"I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  CI  for  nineteen  years  with  only  two  years  when 
I  might  have  been  thrown  out  for  non-payment  of 
dues.  If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  I  know  myself  you 
would  consider  that  an  achievement." 

We  are  now  no  longer  surprised  to  open  a  letter 
and  pull  out  an  eight  or  ten  dollar  check  for  past 
oversights.    Alden  Lee  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  opined — 
Because  of  the  rascality 
In  pleading  for  the  Dead  Horse 
I  now  seek  my  fiscality 
And  suffer  no  more  remorse. 

If  you  don't  like  the  following  creative  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  our  fellows,  you  may  charge  it  up  to 
the  probability  that  he  stood  out  in  the  sun  too  long 
when  he  was  a  missionary  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Enclosing  a  dollar  for  1935-36  delinquency  he 
mused — 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  the  old  gray 
m.are  was  still  alive ; 

In  nineteen  hundred  thirty-six  I  left  her  in  a 
sorry  fix. 

In    nineteen   hundred    and   forty-two   a   letter 
came  to  me  and  you 

From  A.  DeGroot  in  which  he  said: 

"The  mare's  a  horse  and  he  is  dead."' 

But  here's  a  buck ;  quite  cheap,  I  think, 

To  bury  the  horse  and  stop  the  stink. 
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Disciples  Appraise  Themselves 

By  E.  S.  Ames 
In  these  pages  for  many  years  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Disciples  have  a  great 
and  timely  religious  inheritance  which  needs  new 
emphasis.  Men  entering  the  ministry  since  1900 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  churches 
have  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  first  hand 
contact  with  people  who  knew  our  pioneers  face  to 
face.  A  few  great  stalwarts  like  W.  T.  Moore  and 
J.  H.  Garrison  who  lived  to  extreme  old  age  carried 
the  thought  and  temper  of  the  founding  fathers 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Many  of  us  are  living 
who  had  the  rich  experience  of  knowing  them  and 
of  hearing  them  tell  the  story,  the  meaning,  and 
the  trials  of  the  ''reformation"  to  which  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  were  devoted  from  the  first.  But 
no  one  now  under  forty  years  of  age  had  that  privi- 
lege. The  majority  of  Disciple  preachers  and  church 
members  are  too  young  to  have  had  the  personal 
and  family  associations  through  which  the  living 
tradition  can  be  effectively  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth.  In  the  early  days  there  were  many  more 
sermons  about  what  we  believe  and  there  were 
-  numerous  "tracts"  setting  forth  the  plea.  Only  late- 
ly have  the  colleges  begun  to  give  courses  on  the 
history  of  the  Disciples  and  these  are  given  mostly 
in  brief  periods  to  ministerial  students.  The  great 
body  of  Disciple  youth  have  no  sufficient  training 
in  the  basic  ideas  of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  there  are  now  scarcely  any  teachers  or 
ministers  competent  or  interested  to  instruct  them 
in  these  things.  Only  the  most  conservative  reli- 
gious journals  present  doctrinal  matters  at  all  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  likely  to  be  done  in  a  narrow 
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and  fragmentary  way.  There  is  no  such  stirring 
message  ringing  through  the  pulpits  and  the  schools 
and  the  homes  as  once  there  was.  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish."  If  the  measure  of 
vitality  in  a  religious  movement  were  sought  in  its 
ability  to  hold  its  youth,  what  would  the  test  show? 
It  would  show  appallingly  that  even  the  children 
of  Disciple  ministers  and  laymen  have  often  wan- 
dered from  the  fold  and  have  maintained  little 
understanding  or  respect  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  need  not  be  so,  but  it  will  continue 
to  be  true  unless  the  Disciples  recover  and  reinter- 
pret their  history  and  objectives  with  insight  and 
appeal. 

The  story  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  belongs  to 
the  adventurous  and  thrilling  history  of  the  modern 
age,  and  this  "age"  is  defined  by  dates  and  events 
which  mark  it  off  from  all  the  preceding  ages.  Un- 
less one  knows  the  importance  of  these  dates  and 
events  one  cannot  hope  to  appreciate  the  Disciples 
and  their  message.  Every  high  school  pupil  has 
learned  something  about  the  Renaissance  and  that 
is  where  instruction  should  begin  concerning  this 
religious  movement.  A  new  spirit  and  a  new  out- 
look came  with  the  Renaissance.  Old  religious  ideas 
and  institutions  were  set  aside  in  a  Copernican 
revolution  of  thought  that  made  previous  centuries 
the  dark  ages.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the 
turning  point.  All  that  went  before  was  dark  as 
compared  with  what  came  afterward.  The  great 
creeds  of  Calvinism  and  Luteranism  originated  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  therefore  belonged  to  the 
dark!  The  world  moved  on  for  three  centuries  into 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  into  new  modes 
of  life  before  the  Disciples  arose.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Alexander  Campbell  rejected  the  creeds,  the 
theologies,  the  ecclesiasticisms,  the  scholasticisms, 
that  belonged  to  the  old  days  before  science,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  New  World  of  America?   He  re- 
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jected  them  not  because  they  were  old  but  because 
they  bore  the  marks  of  old  superstitions,  dogmas, 
authorities,  and  man-made  customs  no  longer  vital 
or  profitable.  The  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  of  human 
depravity,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  of  the  sub- 
jection of  woman,  of  predestination  and  election,  are 
among  the  doctrines  he  rejected.  Who  could  accept 
such  ideas  now  if  they  were  not  wrapped  in  the 
sanctity  of  usage  and  uncritical  obedience?  Yet 
these  are  ideas  which  haunt  the  background  of  all 
but  one  of  the  great  religious  bodies  of  America. 
Even  if  they  are  not  vividly  believed  by  the  churches 
which  still  recite  the  creeds,  the  surviving  emotional 
attitudes  of  such  doctrines  poison  the  mind  and  cor- 
rupt the  spirit.  There  is  something  immoral  and 
demoralizing  about  reciting  forms  whose  substance 
is  long  dead.  No  enlightened  Disciple  can  repeat 
with  assent  and  conviction  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed.  No  Disciple  believes  in  baptismal  regen- 
eration. No  Disciple  believes  in  the  Sabbath  and 
the  blue  laws  of  Calvinism  regarding  its  observance. 
No  good  Disciple  feels  obligated  to  accept  some  al- 
leged revelation  if  it  is  unreasonable  to  him. 

There  were  positive  and  constructive  principles 
developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance. 
One  of  these  was  that  men  should  turn  their  eyes 
toward  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life  rather 
than  give  so  much  attention  to  words  and  to  book- 
ish learning.  Thus  began  the  modern  sciences 
which  sought  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  world  of  things  and  events.  This  was  aided 
by  the  new  methods  of  experimentation  and  by  the 
invention  of  instruments  for  the  observation, 
measurement,  and  testing  of  natural  phenomena. 
Galileo's  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  barometer, 
Newton's  use  of  mathematics,  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  new  time  and  point  to  the  transforming 
processes  destined  to  flower  in  unprecedented  mas- 
tery of  nature  and  enlargement  of  human  life.   As 
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chemistry  superceded  alchemy,  and  astronomy  re- 
placed astrology,  better  ideas  of  religion  devitalized 
the  old  theology.  J.  H.  Randall,  in  his  great  book, 
The  Making  of  the  Modern  Mind,  shows  the  im- 
portance of  Newton  and  Locke  in  this  period. 
"Newton  drew  up  in  complete  mathematical  form 
the  mechanical  view  of  nature,  that  first  great 
physical  synthesis  on  which  succeeding  science  has 
rested.  .  .  .  Locke  stands  as  apologist  and  heir  of  the 
great  seventeenth-century  struggles  for  consti- 
tutional liberties  and  rights  and  toleration.  .  .  . 
Both  Locke  and  Newton  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era,  Newton  as  the  prophet  of  the  science 
of  nature,  and  Locke  as  the  prophet  of  the  science 
of  human  nature.  From  their  inspiration  flow  the 
great  achievements  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment." 
The  opening  of  the  new  world  in  America  gave 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
social  freedom.  A  democratic  form  of  government 
expressed  the  liberty  of  individuals.  The  provision 
for  religious  freedom  was  a  renunciation  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Encouragement  of  intellectual 
inquiry  stimulated  invention  and  discovery.  Free 
public  schools  offered  emancipation  from  ignorance 
and  tyranny.  In  this  marvelous  country  and  time 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  began  a  religious  movement 
which  participated  in  all  these  forms  of  freedom. 
They  cast  off  the  old  controls  of  religion  and  sought 
for  direct  observation  and  experience  of  the  living 
facts  of  Christianity.  For  these  they  went  to  the 
New  Testament  and  to  the  lives  of  early  Christians. 
They  applied  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  to  all  phases 
of  religion.  They  read  the  Bible  for  themselves  and 
believed  so  much  of  it  as  commended  itself  to  them 
as  reasonable  and  significant.  They  organized  inde- 
pendent, democratic  congregations.  They  invited 
people  to  join  with  them  simply  on  the  basis  of  love 
toward  Christ  and  fellow  man.  Conversion  was  the 
acceptance  of  this  way  of  love  without  waiting  for 
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some  special  manifestation  of  divine  grace.  Children 
of  understanding  years  were  welcome.  In  earlier 
years  they  were  already  "saved."  All  persons  were 
free  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  hold  sincere 
opinions  so  long  as  these  opinions  were  not  imposed 
on  others.  Individuals  might  believe  very  different 
doctrines,  even  the  teachings  of  the  old  creeds,  so 
long  as  they  held  them  as  individual  beliefs  subject 
to  reasonable  questioning  and  discussion.  The  basis 
of  fellowship  was  common  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
good  will  toward  men,  and  practical  cooperation  in 
religious  work. 

No  wonder  the  Disciples  grew  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  midst  of  American  democracy,  on  the 
frontier,  working  in  the  spirit  of  reasonableness, 
tolerance,  and  deep  conviction.  It  was  a  lay  move- 
ment, close  to  the  soil,  easily  understood  in  its  es- 
sentials, and  encouraging  the  best  possible  attain- 
ments in  education  and  vocational  enterprise.  With- 
in the  group  of  the  first  great  leaders  there  were 
marked  social  differences.  Alexander  Campbell  was 
a  rich  land  owner,  having  an  estate  of  thousands  of 
acres,  while  his  fellow  ministers.  Barton  W.  Stone 
and  Walter  Scott,  were  without  worldly  goods.  One 
source  of  the  popularity  of  this  religious  movement 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  religious  phase 
of  life  fitted  into  all  the  rest  of  life.  This  integration 
has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  growth  of 
the  Disciples,  though  it  has  seldom  been  emphasized 
except  in  relation  to  the  democratic  nature  of 
American  society.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
their  beginnings  the  Disciples  won  to  their  cause 
many  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers, 
and  many  practical  business  men,  merchants,  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  and  laborers.  That  was  because  they 
felt  that  here  was  a  religious  way  of  life  within 
their  manner  of  life  and  thought, — reasonable, 
practical,  enterprising,  hopeful,  free,  inclusive, 
adaptable,  goodhumored,  not  too  pious,  but  genuine- 
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ly  and  devotedly  Christian.  It  was  the  kind  of  re- 
ligion which  had  place  for  childhood  and  youth  as 
well  as  for  age. 

One  of  the  felt  needs  of  the  present  time  is  for  a 
more  adequate  integration  of  the  various  interests 
and  values  of  life.  The  difficulty  may  be  stated 
negatively  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  assimi- 
late an  authoritarian,  dogmatic,  absolutist  religious 
faith  with  a  free,  democratic,  empirical,  subject-to- 
revision  social  order.  Education,  industry,  law, 
medicine,  agriculture,  engineering,  domestic  science, 
are  all  in  process  of  growth  and  improvement.  The 
temper  generated  in  these  areas  cannot  be  patient 
with  religious  teaching  which  claims  to  be  complete 
and  perfect.  Perfection  is  not  in  evidence  in  any 
of  the  things  which  man  touches  or  beholds.  Even 
the  works  of  God  do  not  exhibit  perfection.  Nature 
is  beset  by  pests  and  man  is  subject  to  disease.  Per- 
fectionist cults  fail  to  show  forth  the  perfection  they 
assert.  Their  prophets  die  and  their  adherents 
quarrel.  Religion,  like  all  else,  undergoes  change  and 
attains  only  partial  success  at  its  best.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prove  the  infallibility  of  alleged 
revelation,  and  if  it  were,  such  revelation  would  be 
subject  to  fallible  interpretation  by  the  finite  and 
limited  mind  of  man. 

School  teachers  do  not  claim  perfect  systems  of 
education,  but  they  do  not  despair  on  that  account. 
They  still  strive  for  improvement  in  methods  and 
subject  matter.  They  have  satisfaction  in  the  ad- 
vancements they  are  able  to  make  and  their  zest  is 
unfailing  in  seeking  better  ways  of  training  and 
building  character.  They  have  learned  that  the  child 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  their  work  and  that 
his  growth  is  their  chief  concern.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  final,  fixed  laws  by  which  to  proceed 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  have  the  efficiency  of 
their  instruction  tested  by  results,  by  the  excellence 
of  the  performance  of  those  they  teach.    They  aim 
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to  equip  pupils  not  in  completeness  of  knowledge  or 
skill  but  to  prepare  them  to  go  on  to  higher  grades. 
Even  at  graduation  from  college  or  from  profes- 
sional schools  they  have  only  come  to  "commence- 
ment." On  the  playground  or  athletic  field  the 
standards  of  achievement  are  relative  and  have  been 
established  by  contests  and  competition.  The  efforts 
of  participants  in  sports  are  directed  not  to  absolute 
goals  but  to  "breaking  the  record."  This  fact  does 
not  dampen  the  ardor  of  sports  but  rather  quickens 
interest  and  involves  intense  emotional  excitement. 
School  teachers  are  not  likely  to  demand  of  religious 
teachers  a  complete  system  of  religious  truth.  They 
may  well  be  suspicious  of  leaders  who  profess  too 
much.  A  cooperative  search  for  more  light  and  for 
better  ways  of  living  is  more  in  accord  with  their 
experience.  Progress  toward  higher  conceptions  and 
conduct  of  life  generate  interest  and  yield  happiness 
and  encouragement  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  In  such 
a  process  individuals  may  share  in  the  shaping  of 
ideals  and  in  realizing  them,  and  also  in  discovering 
that  worthy  ideals  point  beyond  themselves  to  other 
ends.  The  educative  process  in  school  and  church 
is  essentially  the  same  when  rightly  carried  on  and 
both  are  religious  in  quality  and  value. 

It  should  be  possible  to  convince  physicians  that 
their  work  is  also  religious.  Christianity  has  always 
sought  to  heal  the  sick.  It  has  established  hospitals 
and  provided  the  best  available  means  of  health  and 
prevention  of  disease.  Doctors  do  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  cure  every  ill.  They  recognize  that  their  skill 
and  knowledge  are  partial  and  often  unsuccessful 
but  the  history  of  medicine  is  a  history  of  brilliant 
achievements  of  untold  benefit  to  mankind.  Only 
quacks  and  less  worthy  men  represent  themselves 
as  able  to  cure  all  cases.  A  competent  physician 
admits  that  he  must  study  the  symptoms,  make 
tests,  have  consultations  with  other  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  then  try  what  seems  to  be  best  under 
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the  circumstances.  An  intelligent  patient  and  his 
family  have  more  confidence  in  such  treatment  than 
in  any  that  pretends  to  entire  certainty  of  procedure 
and  outcome.  We  entrust  our  very  lives  and  the 
lives  of  loved  ones  to  trained  experts  although  they 
are  but  human.  Too  much  certainty  begets  doubts. 
Modesty  and  caution  commend  great  men  and  in- 
spire confidence  when  their  works  have  proved  these 
men  to  be  really  great  in  the  fields  of  their  special- 
ties. Ministers  and  church  leaders  would  do  well  to 
observe  the  spirit  and  manner  of  great  physicians. 
People  do  not  easily  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  a 
preacher  or  of  his  message.  He  might  sometimes 
persuade  men  to  work  with  him  more  earnestly  if 
he  oftener  confessed  his  ignorance  and  lack  of  wis- 
dom. Quick  answers  to  an  enquiring  soul  are  not 
always  the  most  convincing.  Time  for  deliberation 
and  research  is  the  privilege  of  the  minister  as  it  is 
of  the  doctor,  and  both  are  respected  for  it. 

Lawyers,  statesmen,  economists,  social  workers, 
financiers,  and  all  practical  participants  in  concrete 
affairs  of  life  experience  the  same  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  knowledge  and  the  uncertainties  of 
prediction  and  accomplishment.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  has  only  slowly  grown  up  with  critical 
attention  to  human  experience  on  all  sides.  Strange- 
ly enough  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind  were  marked 
by  more  common  claims  to  certainty  and  by  more  i 
confidence  in  those  who  used  magic  or  invoked 
superhuman  powers.  The  modern  world  has  learned 
that  its  greatest  power  in  all  concerns  comes  by  way 
of  accumulated  and  criticized  experience.  Religion 
is  the  last  area  to  accept  this  principle,  and  there  are 
abundant  forms  of  religion  which  still  refuse  to 
admit  it.  On  this  account  religion  represents  a  "lag" 
in  our  culture  and  finds  itself  more  and  more 
isolated  from  the  great  processes  which  have  made 
over  so  much  of  the  human  world  by  this  modern 
spirit.     The  old  theologies  and  their  creeds  belong 
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to  the  prescientific  period  and  still  seek  to  operate 
by  the  authority  of  a  supernatural  revelation  or  by 
some  sacrosanct  ecclesiastical  power.  They  were 
once  thought  to  be  supports  for  religious  faith  but 
they  have  now  become  burdens  upon  religious  faith. 
Insistence  upon  them  creates  doubt  and  scepticism 
and  removes  religion  from  the  credence  of  intelli- 
gent men. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ,  in  their  beginnings  were 
in  accord  with  the  practicable  reasonableness  of  the 
common  life.  They  rejected  the  old  creeds.  They 
exalted  fellowship  with  Christ  as  the  basis  of  their 
religious  association  in  the  churches.  Their  religious 
ideas  were  in  harmony  with  the  democratic  form  of 
government.  They  accepted  the  scientific  spirit  and 
built  their  first  college  in  the  name  of  Francis 
Bacon.  Their  churches  were  schools  and  their  ser- 
mons were  didactic.  It  was  because  of  this  spirit, 
so  new  and  so  in  keeping  with  the  deeper  currents 
of  the  general  life,  that  the  Disciples  met  with  an 
unprecedented  popular  response.  Their  plea  for 
Christian  union  was  not  doctrinal  but  practical. 
They  proposed  a  fellowship  and  not  an  ecclesiastic- 
ism.  It  was  a  laymen's  movement  and  every  laymen 
had  at  hand  in  his  practice  of  law,  in  his  teaching, 
in  his  medical  profession,  in  his  thoughtful  pursuit 
of  farming  or  industry,  the  same  methods  of  experi- 
mentation and  reasonable  procedure  which  were 
fundamental  to  the  understanding  and  pursuit  of 
the  religious  life. 

It  is  important  that  the  Disciples  maintain  the 
essential  elements  of  a  lay  movement.  There  are 
real  dangers  in  a  highly  specialized  and  profession- 
alized clergy,  as  Alexander  Campbell  realized.  It 
tends  to  make  religion  appear  remote  from  the 
understanding  and  responsi-Wlity  of  the  common 
man.  Disciples  have  often  been  perplexed  by  the 
problem  of  developing  competent  religious  leaders 
without  the  risk  of  these  leaders  losing  the  "sim- 
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plicity"  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  genuine  Christi- 
anity. In  the  founding  of  Bethany  College  it  was 
specified  that  theology  should  never  be  taught  in 
the  institution.  Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  no  Disciple  college  gave  courses  in 
theology  or  divinity.  Nor  did  they  give  the  B.  D. 
degree.  Rather  they  emphasized  work  in  the  biblical 
and  classical  languages,  biblical  history,  church 
history,  sermonizing  and  pastoral  duties.  Many  of 
their  greatest  ministers  and  builders  of  churches 
had  only  the  regular  A.  B.  course,  and  this  afforded 
them  excellent  equipment  in  the  lines  of  literary 
and  scientific  culture.  It  is  possible  that  the  Dis- 
ciples might  yet  carry  their  lay  religion  farther  and 
with  better  results  if  they  adhered  more  rigorously 
to  training  their  leaders  more  adequately  in  the  lines 
of  the  characteristic  culture  of  our  time,  including 
the  fields  of  the  social  sciences,  the  arts  and  phil- 
osophy. This  suggestion  has  all  the  more  force  in 
these  days  when  so  many  of  the  seminaries  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  inundated  by  the  resurg- 
ence of  the  old  theologies  in  what  is  called  "neo- 
orthodoxy."  The  main  justification  for  Disciple 
ministerial  students  being  trained  in  theology  is 
that  they  may  know  what  they  reject  and  why! 

One  contrast  between  the  Disciples  and  other 
bodies  in  these  changing  times  is  that  the  really 
modern-minded  minister  of  those  bodies  stands  in 
opposition  to  his  background,  while  the  modern- 
minded  Disciple  is  in  harmony  with  the  original 
impulse  and  significant  history  of  his  people.  A 
theologically  minded  Disciple  is  an  anarchronism 
and  a  misfit.  The  present  war  is  radically  changing 
the  patterns  of  thought  and  life  that  belonged  to 
the  old  order.  A  new  world  will  arise  and  if  it  is 
the  world  of  the  democracies  it  will  be  a  v/orld 
for  which  the  Disciples  will  have  the  most  vital 
religious  message  if  they  understand  and  cherish 
vigorously  their  modern  religious  faith. 
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Are  the  Disciples  Schizophrenic? 

By  Riley  Herman  Pittman,  T.C.U. 
In  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Ames,  he  points 
out  some  of  the  things  that  trouble  and  perplex  the 
disciples.  He  mentions  legalisms  and  literalisms, 
"efforts  toward  doctrinal  uniformity"  (which  he 
says  is  impossible),  and  the  inability  of  the  group 
to  follow  out  the  implications  of  their  "great  in- 
tellectual and  religious  inheritance."  He  points  out 
the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Movement,  and  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  Brotherhood.  He  says  that  the  Dis- 
ciples are  troubled  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  his  refer- 
ence to  the  two  National  Weeklies,  and  we  might 
include  also,  the  Publishing  Houses,  gives  probably 
the  clearest  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  mental 
problems  of  the  Disciples.  He  says  that  one  of  these 
publications  represents  "with  conviction  the  old 
ideas  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  most  dogmatic 
fashion,  while  another  national  paper  advocates  a 
sweet  spirit  but  does  not  venture  a  thorough  rein- 
terpretation  of  principles  which  might  guide  the 
sweet  spirit  into  consistent  fulfillment  of  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  in  these  times."  (The  Scroll,  Febru- 
ary, 1942,  p.  167). 

Some  have  had  the  experience  of  serving  part- 
time  churches  where  one  church  used  literary  ma- 
terials from  one  Disciples'  Publishing  House,  and 
another  used  materials  from  the  other  Disciples' 
Publishing  House.  Teaching  one  week  from  one 
quarterly  and  the  next  week  from  the  other,  makes 
it  strikingly  evident  that  there  is  mental  disturb- 
ance in  the  Body  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Another  problem  which  has  the  possibility  of 
troubling  and  perplexing  the  Disciples  is  their  use 
of  terminology.  The  historic  and  the  philosophic 
background  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  has  been  writ- 
ten about  from  numerous   analogies.    The  terms 
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from  the  Social  and  Biological  Sciences  have  been 
used  most  extensively.  Theses  concerning  the  Dis- 
ciples have  been  affirmed  through  the  "frames  of 
reference"  from  physics,  biology,  psychology, 
sociology,  law  and  medicine.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  Disciples  have  shied  away  from  theological 
terminology.  It  is  possible  that  this  tendency  has 
robbed  the  Movement  of  some  of  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Church.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  Disciples  are  ashamed  and  obstinate  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  terminology  of  the  Church. 
Certainly,  the  movement  has  prided  itself  as  stem- 
ming from  the  Renaissance,  the  Enlightenment,  the 
Age  of  Reason,  and  the  Scientific  Era.  The  Dis- 
ciples' treatment  of  the  Church's  frame  of  reference 
and  their  complete  abandon  in  using  terms  from 
other  disciplines,  may  in  part,  add  to  the  diagnosis 
of  their  mental  problem.  To  be  sure,  many  good 
laymen  who  do  not  keep  alert,  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  "spiritual  things"  when  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  scientific  terms. 

In  Two-Way  Passage,  Louis  Adamic,  gives  a  most 
interesting  statement  concerning  the  state  of  Ameri- 
cans (even  to  the  third  generation)  with  European 
backgrounds.   He  says : 

"I  have  told  how  some  of  us  work  furiously 
or  f umblingly  for  our  separate  causes  which,  we 
feel  hesitantly,  ought  to  be  connected.  But  they 
aren't  and  we  haven't  yet  discovered  a  formula 
for  merging  them.  I  have  told  how  the  great 
crisis-stirred  passion  in  us  is  frustrated  by 
things  within  and  outside  ourelves.  We  long  for 
unity,  unity — within  diversity,  but,  separated 
from  each  other,  we  don't  know  how  to  achieve 
it.  So,  stabbed  by  the  double-edged  blade  of  in- 
feriority and  impotence,  hemmed  in  by  our 
isolation,  some  of  us  resort  to  aggressive  preju- 
dice in  order  to  wrest  an  illusion  of  definiteness 
and  reality  from  the  spiritual  chaos  in  which 
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we  feel  we  are  caught.  .  .  .  Instead  of  approach- 
ing an  integrated  unity,  we  achieve  but  the 
homogeneity  of  confusion."  (Louis  Adamic, 
Two-Way  Passage,  Harpers  and  Brothers,  New 
York:    (1941  p.  191). 

The  content  of  the  above  statement  may  not  be 
applicable  to  the  Disciples.  In  it  there  may  be  more 
differences  than  similarities,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  similarity  in  the  emotional  content.  The 
Disciples  have  been  talking  about  the  unity  for 
which  Jesus  and  the  Fathers  prayed  and  worked, 
but  being  divided  within  themselves  they  have  not 
achieved  this  unity  nor  discovered  an  acceptable 
formula  for  approaching  an  integrated  unity.  They 
have  their  homogeneity  of  confusion  and  await  a 
way  out. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  produce  evidences  that  the 
Disciples  have  troubles  and  perplexities,  that  this 
Body  is  not  as  healthy  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be, 
that  within  the  Body  are  split  causes,  fears,  and 
divisive  illusions,  that  they  have  symptoms  which 
suggest  Schizophrenia. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  Disciples'  Movement  as 
a  case  worker  or  psychiatrist  would  treat  an  indi- 
vidual patient.  If  there  are  similarities  between  a 
person's  divided  personality  and  a  group's  divided 
personality;  our  proposition  may  have  fruitful  con- 
sequences. 

Psychotherapy  is  defined  as: 
"an  effort  to  influence  in  the  right  direction, 
the  attitude  of  the  patient  toward  himself, 
toward  his  mental  and  physical  processes  and 
toward  his  environment.  It  is  an  effort  to  teach 
him  to  understand  himself,  his  illness,  and  the 
cause  or  causes  of  his  illness  whether  this  cause 
or  these  causes  lie  in  his  body,  in  his  environ- 
ment, or  in  the  superficial  or  deeper  layers  of 
his  mental  life."  (Edward  and  Strecker,  Practi- 
cal Clinical  Psychiatry  (1935  p.  43). 
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From  the  known  case  history  and  the  present 
attitudinal  manifestations  of  our  patient  (The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  Movement)  its  case  seems  to  fall 
in  the  third  division  of  the  ninth  category  of  the 
American  Classification  of  Mental  Disorders.  This 
third  division  is  called  "Schizophrenic  Reaction 
Types."  This  means  that  our  patient  has  a  divided 
personality,  that  her  "mental  processes  are  not  in 
keeping  with  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  are  constantly 
at  cross  purposes.  They  appear  to  function  not  only 
pathologically  but  also  independently."  (Edward 
and  Strecker,  p.  64). 

Experts  in  this  field  warn  that  the  typing  of 
psychoses  has  no  great  value.  They  emphasize  that 
they  are  dealing  with  sick  human  beings  and  not 
with  collections  of  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  must 
"be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  entire  histo- 
ry."   (Edward  and  Strecker,  p.  43). 

A  brief  statement  of  the  personal  case  history 
of  our  patient  reads  something  like  this: 

The  child  had  an  unusual  birth  and  development. 
She  was  not  wanted.  Her  founders,  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Campbell,  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
her  into  the  warring  religious  world  in  the  early 
19th  century.  Thomas  Campbell  was  not  wanted  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  did  he  care  to  con- 
tinue his  relations  with  this  group.  He  withdrew 
and  his  subsequent  activities  were  responsible  for 
the  conception  and  development  of  the  child. 

The  child's  formative  years  were  most  trying. 
Divorce  from  the  Baptists  resulted  in  bitterness  and 
a  degree  of  seclusiveness.  Her  older  sisters  abused 
and  tortured  her.  She  became  antagonistic  and  arro- 
gant. In  the  1830's  she  showed  definite  trends  of 
growth  and  strength.  Her  physical  growth  over- 
stimulated  confidence  and  covered  up  her  fears  and 
weaknesses. 

In  this  period  we  see  her  robust,  suspicious,  com- 
petitive, fault  finding,  stubborn  and  seclusive.     Yet 
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she  developed  healthy  trends  in  her  attitudes  toward 
the  conversion  experience,  church  government  and 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  rural  and  frontier 
life. 

From  the  1860's  through  the  90's,  the  patient 
showed  signs  of  withdrawal,  introversion,  negativ- 
istic  conduct,  definite  inner  conflict  and  repeated 
inability  to  face  important,  concrete  situations.  The 
problems  of  slavery,  organization,  communion,  mis- 
sions, music,  and  relations  with  other  denominations 
were  most  vexing  in  this  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  she  shows  signs  of  losing  perspective,  often 
abusive  toward  herself  and  others.  She  became 
more  apprehensive  toward  the  development  of  sci- 
ence. Fatigue  and  weakened  physical  conditions 
were  evident.  In  this  period  she  showed  inability 
to  mix  with  other  peoples,  over-attachment  to  a 
particular  ideology,  and  signs  of  super-criticism  of 
others  became  most  evident. 

« 

Despite  the  many  problems  and  perplexities  men- 
tioned above,  she  grew  and  developed  many  desir- 
able attitudes  and  characteristics  for  living  in  a 
changing  world. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  our  patient 
underwent  a  serious  operation.  A  tumor  was  re- 
moved. The  stress  and  strain  regarding  relations 
with  the  Federal  Council  and  the  increased  pressure 
from  science  made  this  operation  inevitable.  World 
War  1  occupied  the  patient  with  problems  outside 
herself,  and  therefore,  did  not  add  greatly  to  her 
tensions.  But  after  the  war  and  during  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  depression,  definite  trends  regarding 
some  old  problems  and  some  new  problems  were  be- 
ginning to  distress  our  patient  again.  A  deep  yearn- 
ing for  unity,  educational  advancement,  and  a  re- 
spectable place  in  world  affairs  was  sought  on  the 
one  hand;  but  on  the  other,  there  was  regression, 
a  running  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  inferiority  and 
fear. 
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What  can  be  done  to  treat  the  patient  before  it 
is  too  late?  Can  the  psychotherapic  approach  help 
us  now  to  "influence  in  the  right  direction,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  patient  toward  herself,  toward  her  men- 
tal and  physical  processes  and  toward  her  environ- 
ment?" Is  there  anything  "in  the  superficial  or 
deeper  layers  of  her  mental  life"  that  will  give  a 
clue  to  the  solution  of  her  problems? 

To  be  sure  there  is  hope!  There  are  signs  that 
the  patient  wants  treatment,  that  she  wants  to 
achieve  an  integrated  personality — a  unity  that  is 
real  and  creative.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  want  treat- 
ment and  another  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  a  starting  point  and  suggest  the  following 
treatment. 

First,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  realize  her 
situation.  She  must  understand  her  troubles  and 
perplexities,  her  weaknesses  and  strengths.  A  thor- 
ough investigation  and  exposure  of  her  personal  and 
family  history  is  necessary  if  there  is  achievement 
of  a  unified  personality.  These  histories  must  be 
viewed  totally  and  objectively.  This  will  cause  them 
to  look  and  feel  differently.  Nothing  helps  more  to 
break  down  barriers,  prejudices,  antagonisms,  stub- 
bornesses,  and  attitudes  of  hate  and  fear  than  the 
objective  approach.  Strengths,  weaknesses,  peculi- 
arities, developments,  environmental  circumstances, 
and  motivations  are  brought  into  the  focus  of  an 
impartial  view. 

Second,  we  suggest  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
total  life  experience  of  our  patient.  This  experience 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  tested  values  which  have 
been  arrived  at  through  careful  discrimination  and 
experimentation  of  successful  experience.  The 
patient's  own  history  will  be  very  beneficial  in  arriv- 
ing at  these  values.  When  the  patient  has  been 
assisted  in  understanding  her  difficulties  and  inner 
emotional  frustrations,  when  certain  objectives  for 
living  have  been  defined  and  accepted,  and  when  her 
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devisive  illusions,  split  causes  and  fears  have  been 
evaluated  objectively;  then,  she  is  on  her  way  to  a 
unity  of  personality  that  is  real  and  creative. 

The  Disciples'  Historical  Society  may  become  very 
instrumental  in  helping  our  patient  to  understand 
her  troubles  and  difficulties.  This  society  can  supply 
information  which  will  make  for  sound  judgment, 
or  else,  it  will  further  disintegrate  her  personality. 
It  all  depends  on  how  sick  our  patient  is  and  her 
ability  to  take  treatment. 

The  present  world  situation  may  bring  about  the 
necessary  Shock  to  arouse  the  patient  out  of  her 
chaos.  The  shock-method  is  used  to  help  patients 
out  of  their  hazy  orientation,  their  apprehension 
and  fear,  and  their  drowsy  imagination. 

We  do  not  propose  to  know  how  serious  the 
psychoses  of  our  patient  is.  In  certain  localities, 
the  situation  appears  to  be  most  serious.  In  other 
places,  there  is  health  and  vigor.  It  is  legitimate 
to  hope  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  will  work  to- 
ward an  objective  realization  of  the  problems  and 
perplexities  that  trouble  her,  and  that  she  will  con- 
sider her  total  life  experience  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  and  the  demands  of  our  modern  world. 

The  Disciples  have  had  a  few  great  leaders  who 
have  gone  bravely  along  facing  issues  and  standing 
firmly  for  progressive  thought  and  method.  We  are 
in  need  of  this  kind  of  leadership  today,  even  if  a 
portion  of  the  Body  of  Disciples  do  not  choose  to 
follow.  Progress  and  wisdom  need  not  be  sacrificed 
for  backwardness  and  inertia. 


Dean  Chas.  Lynn  Pyatt,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Ky. :  I  have  just  received  the  February 
issue  of  The  Scroll  and  greatly  enjoyed  reading 
your  article,  "Disciples  Distinguished."  I  think  it  is 
about  the  best  statement  I  have  ever  read  from  your 
pen,  and  am  hopeful  it  will  be  thoughtfully  read  by 
a  great  many  of  our  men. 
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Gotama  Buddha  and  C.  C.  Morrison 

By  A.  A.  Esculto,  Minneapolis 

Years  ago,  I  wrote  a  paper  blasting  the  old  Theo- 
logical Seminary  practice  of  teaching  so-called  com- 
parative religions  wherein,  right  or  wrong,  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously,  "revealed  Christianity"  was 
made  "superior"  to  those  "natural"  religions,  sim- 
ply by  pre-determined  search  for  some  isolated  sore 
spots  of  these  "unrevealed"  religions.  To  my  amuse- 
ment, I  cherish  to  this  day  E.  S.  Brightman's  en- 
couraging approval.  Unlike  that  worn-out  compara- 
tive religion  procedure,  this  paper  is  my  modest 
appreciation  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison  and  his  lectures, 
"What  is  Christianity?",  in  the  light  of  Gotama 
Buddha.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  healthy,  comple- 
mentary partnership  of  spirit  between  the  twentieth 
century  prophet  of  Christian  union  and  the  Social 
Gospel,  and  his  twin  star  prophet  of  "The  Good 
Life"  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

Critics  and  converted  admirers  of  the  Yale  Beech- 
er  lectures  on  Christianity  would  have  a  deeper 
understanding  of  these  prophetic  utterances  of  our 
time  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
author  of  these  lectures  tell  some  of  his  background 
of  thought.  It  was  on  the  first  night  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Campbell  Institute  last  May  at  St.  Louis 
where  he  unfolded  the  fact  that  his  message,  "What 
is  Christianity?",  was  the  proper  fruition  of  his 
"social  insight"  which  he  "caught"  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Ames  caught  "the  same  insight"  and  shared  it 
with  Dr.  Morrison,  from  C.  H.  Cooley's  "Human 
Nature  and  the  Social  Order."* 

Whereas  Gotama,  the  youthful  aristocrat  of 
Northern  India  addressed  himself  to  the  age-old 
religio-socio-economic  problems  of  his  people  and 


♦My  investigation  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  still  a  well  read  text  in  our 
public  libraries  and  Universities.  It  would  do  us  well  to  popularize  books 
like  these  against  the  inhuman  "human  nature"  of  the  Homrighousens 
and  Niebuhrs. 
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envisioned  his  call  for  leadership.  Hence,  he 
measured  up  to  his  life-situation  and  became  an 
"Enlightened  One,"  a  Buddha.  So,  here,  the  two 
leaders  of  existential  theology  meet  on  common  holy 
ground. 

Gotama's  enlightenment  became  more  coherent  as 
a  protest  to  the  excessive  emphasis  on  individual- 
ism, even  to  a  point  of  the  abuse  of  personality,  as 
taught  for  generations  in  Karma's  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  Such  teaching  gives  a  curse  rather  than 
blessings  to  the  nature  of  integrated  personality. 
This  ideology  is  expressed  by  Albert  E.  Haydon: 
"The  hope  of  a  good  life  on  earth  continued  in  a 
permanent  after  life  of  bliss,  had  been  replaced  by 
the  dead  prospect  of  an  endless  wayfaring  through 
successive  lives  on  many  levels  of  existence,  under 
the  control  of  Karma,  the  inexorable  law  by  which 
the  deed  done  dictated  the  future." 

On  the  other  hand,  C.  C.  Morrison's  social  insight 
is  a  prophetic  call  to  the  evils  of  our  over-em- 
phasized denominationalism,  rooted  upon  misused, 
abused  Protestant  rugged  -  Individualism.  It  is 
"transmigrated"  into  our  political  isolationism,  eco- 
nomic "Let  alone  policyism"  etc.  and  even  in  our 
religious  frontierism.  In  the  language  of  Saint 
Ainslie,  the  "Scandal  of  Christianity"  is  no  reason 
for  escape  but  an  opportunity  for  a  challenge  which 
the  social  prophet  of  the  Windy  City  is  meeting  in 
determining  the  Christian  church  as  "responsible 
for  the  character  of  civilization." 

Out  of  a  different  time,  occasion,  and  place  from 
that  of  our  time  and  present  world,  Gotama  Buddha 
was  facing  a  life  situation  similar  to  that  which  Dr. 
Morrison  is  facing  in  the  culture  pattern  of  our 
selfish  socio-economic  Protestant  Christendom. 

In  the  process  of  facing  this  problem,  Gotama 
became  an  "Enlightened  One,"  a  Buddha!  In  the 
midst  of  many  gods  who  failed  the  people  in  India, 
his  protest  was  necessarily  a  psychological,  esthetic 
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humanistic  freedom.  Whereas,  Dr.  Morrison  in  the 
process  of  his  life-long  fight  for  social  justice  in  our 
contemporary,  secular  protestantism,  is  now  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  Sacramentarian  mystic. 

Over  against  the  cure  of  the  Selfish  Self,  in  all 
the  different  phases  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  Gotama  Buddha's  solution  was  a  -blessed  hap- 
piness for  a  cumulative  merging  of  the  Self  with 
God's  all — Nirvana.  It  is  therefore  a  complete  ne- 
gation or  uprooting  of  all  personal  desires  and  all 
phases  of  human  values. 

Here  again.  Dr.  Morrison  enjoys  the  heavenly 
company  of  Gotama  when  he  teaches  us  of  the 
mistaken  "locus  of  salvation"  in  the  "inner  life  of 
the  Individual  Christian." 

Like  it  or  not,  Gotama  Buddha's  original  genius 
of  protest  against  the  curse  of  the  Self  finds  a 
wholesome  re-enactment  in  the  "living,  historic 
Christian  community"  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison  which 
has  its  deathless  past,  its  eternal  present,  and  its 
prophetic  future. 

"By  self  alone  is  evil  done, 
By  self  is  one  disgraced: 
By  self  is  evil  left  undone." 


Let  the  Church  Be  the  Church 

By  Gordon  W.  Hagberg,  Chicago 

If  the  church  is  failing  today  it  is  because  our 
thinking  is  too  limited  concerning  this  aspect  of  the 
church.  We  traditionally  think  of  the  message  of 
the  church  as  being  the  Bible  and  its  expression 
in  worship  and  in  the  sermon.  This  is  not 
enough.  It  is  the  people  who  have  the  message. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  Bible  we  find  the  message  of 
Jesus;  in  the  Bible  and  in  worship  we  receive  in- 
spiration  for   the    message;    the    minister    in    his 
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sermon  and  other  work  gnides  and  helps  and  as 
leader  of  a  people  has  enormous  responsibilities. 
But  all  this  is  of  little  avail  unless  there  is  a  con- 
secrated people  who  have  a  message.  The  Christian 
message  will  never  have  force  or  power  in  the  world 
unless  it  comes  from  and  through  Christian  people 
instead  of  just  from  the  clergy.  That  places  very- 
grave  responsibility  upon  every  Christian.  Forget- 
ting how  intimate  is  our  relation  to  the  church,  we 
members  talk  of  it  as  something  apart  from  our- 
selves. This  is  not  so;  we  are  never  apart  from  it. 
Although  particular  tasks  vary,  every  member  is 
as  much  responsible  as  the  next  one.  Every  member 
might  profitably  take  inventory  of  himself  to  see 
how  adequately  ha  is  fulfilling  his  Christian  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  oft-quoted  phrase,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  is  certainly  true  of  the  Christian  message. 
Not  everyone  can  preach  or  teach.  Most  people 
could  speak  personally  to  others  about  the  Christian 
life.  But  everyone  can  make  the  message  known 
by  his  life.  This  last  is  most  important  because  an 
evil  manner  of  living  may  sabotage  the  spoken  word. 
The  Christian  message  is  known  through  one's  life 
by  his  manner  of  living  among  his  fellowmen  in- 
cluding his  business  contacts  and  by  his  manner  of 
support  of  worthy  constructive  causes  in  his  com- 
munity. 

It  is  here  that  the  church  obtains  its  strength — 
in  the  lives  of  people  who  are  active  partners  with 
God.  The  church  is  weak  when  it  resorts  to  an  ex- 
hortation of  "thou  shalt  not"  with  reference  to  liv- 
ing the  Christian  life,  but  the  church  is  strong 
when  its  people  are  eager  to  do  right.  The  church 
is  strong  when  people  are  eager  to  do  more  than 
wear  the  name  Christian.  Jesus  revealed  God  in  his 
life  as  well  as  by  his  teaching.  It  is  not  profane  to 
say  that  we  can  in  some  measure  reveal  God  by  our 
lives,  that  is,  by  making  the  spirit  of  love  and  the 
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goal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  central  in  our  atti- 
tudes and  actions.  But  we  frequently  let  education 
or  economic  security  or  social  position  become  our 
central  and  all-absorbing  interest.  To  be  sure,  we 
dare  not  neglect  these  and  other  things,  but  if  we 
see  clearly  they  can  be  only  secondary  to  universal 
truths  such  as  love  as  focal-points  of  life.  The 
church  is  strong  when  its  people  become  active  part- 
ners with  God  by  making  Christian  principles  and 
goals  supreme  in  their  lives. 

The  church  uses  its  strength  in  the  most  im- 
portant task  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
guardian  of  the  message  of  Jesus  who  has  given 
the  highest  revelation  of  God  and  it  seeks  to  inter- 
pret for  the  world  this  message  in  which  are  found 
the  highest  and  most  noble  human  and  spiritual 
values  which  are  eternal.  Secondly,  the  church  seeks 
to  interpret  human  life  in  terms  of  these  eternal 
values  and  to  help  people  organize  their  lives 
around  them.  In  the  usual  language  of  the  church 
we  speak  of  it  as  winning  people  to  an  acceptance 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian  way  of  life.  And  in  the 
third  place  the  church  has  a  social  message.  It  seeks 
to  analyze  social  problems  in  the  light  of  Christian 
values  and  to  show  where  Christian  duty  lies.  A 
classic  example  is  the  'Social  Creed  of  the  Churches' 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
There  are  many  labor  problems.  It  is  not  the  place 
of  the  church  to  take  sides  in  these  issues  but  the 
church  must  be  intelligent  so  that  Christians  may 
know  what  is  a  just  course  of  action.  There  are 
poor  people  in  almost  every  community.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  church  to  deliver  food  baskets  on 
occasion  and  otherwise  leave  the  problem  to  relief 
agencies.  Christians  must  seek  a  real  solution.  The 
church  heartily  condemns  war  as  a  means  of  adjust- 
ment of  international  problems.  The  church  then 
must  make  people  intelligent  on  how  to  win  and 
keep  peace.    The  church  can  and  must  provide  the 
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incentive  and  the  spirit  for  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems and  its  people  must  know  their  responsibility 
in  that  connection. 

This  third  task  of  the  church  is  too  great  for  any- 
one church  or  group  of  churches.  There  is  strength 
in  cooperation.  As  Christendom  becomes  more  and 
more  aware  of  its  social  responsibility,  Christian 
bodies  will  surely  cooperate  in  their  common  cause 
against  social  evil  and  injustice. 

The  church  has  a  gigantic  task  that  demands  the 
consecration  of  every  member  to  its  cause.  When 
we  see  the  spiritual  destitution  of  our  age  and  all 
the  human  agonies  and  social  poverty  that  follow 
in  its  wake,  we  realize  that  there  is  an  important 
reason  and  place  for  the  church  in  modern  life.  Man 
needs  God  and  God  needs  man.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
church  to  bring  God  and  man  together.  And  this 
task  is  the  responsibility  of  every  Christian,  for  the 
strength  of  the  church  is  of  and  by  the  people  in 
active  cooperation  with  God. 

The  Nazis  are  very  efficient  in  planting  certain 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  German  young  people  about 
race  superiority  and  the  nobility  of  war.  Some  of 
those  ideas  are  not  foreign  to  conditions  in  America. 
The  church  cannot  be  lazy  in  the  face  of  this  peril. 
Let  the  church  be  serious  about  planting  ideals  of 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  attaining  and 
maintaining  of  peace.  Let  the  church  endeavor  to 
make  the  Christian  way  of  life  have  greater  mean- 
ing in  its  community.  Let  whatever  organizations 
there  are  in  the  church  know  their  function  in  the 
total  program.  Let  its  people  work  with  deter- 
mination and  zeal  that  is  becoming  of  people  who 
believe  in  God  and  who  have  accepted  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  Christian  way  of  life.  Jesus  gave  his  life 
that  people  might  be  redeemed  from  wickedness  and 
be  worthy  of  God  and  be  a  people,  as  Paul  says, 
eager  to  do  right.  Let  the  church  be  a  church 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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An  American  Church 

By  Wilbur  S.  Hogevoll,  Waukegan,  Illinois 

You  have  heard  of  different  Churches.  You  have 
heard  of  the  Roman  Church,  of  the  English  Church, 
of  Swedish  Churches,  of  Finnish  Churches,  of  Ger- 
man Churches,  et  cetera,  and  all  have  done  a  great 
work  in  this  country  or  the  country  of  their  origin. 

But  did  you  know  that  there  is  an  American 
Church?  Wherein  Christian  and  American  ideals 
are  united.  Religious  equality  was  Christ's  ideal, 
political  equality  is  the  American  ideal.  One  means 
nothing  without  the  other. 

The  American  spirit  of  democracy,  of  common- 
sense,  of  reason  and  truth  and  justice  are  insti- 
tutionalized in  this  Church. 

WHAT  IS  THIS  CHURCH?  Officially  it  is  known 
as  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  Church  of  Christ. 
Locally  it  is  known  by  the  name  "Christian  Church." 
INTERESTING  FACTS 

This  Church  is  America's  largest  native  born  re- 
ligious movement  now  totaling  in  round  numbers 
two  million  members. 

The  martyred  president  Garfield,  the  only  min- 
ister ever  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  minister  of  this  Church. 

The  only  clergyman  ever  asked  to  address  both 
Houses  of  Congress  was  Alexander  Campbell  one  of 
the  early  leaders  of  this  American  religious  move- 
ment. 

Recently  historical  research  indicated  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother  was  of  this  Church. 

Five  present  State  Governors  are  leading  laymen 
of  this  Church. 

The  spirit  that  produced  America  gave  birth  to 
this  religious  movement;  it  is  the  spirit  of  John 
Locke,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  leaders  of  the 
emancipation  of  man. 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 

Mrs.  Roy  G.  Ross,  Chicago:  Your  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Scroll  entitled  "Disciples  Dis- 
tinguished" interests  me  greatly.  Your  explanation 
of  the  emphasis  of  the  Disciples  from  their  inception 
on  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  how  it  leads  them 
to  discard  many  of  the  unreasonable  theories  that 
other  religious  bodies  carried  over  from  less  enlight- 
ened days — to  their  detriment,  in  a  modern,  pro- 
gressive, scientific  world — makes  me  proud  to  be  a 
Disciple. 

Your  honest  appraisal  of  our  weaknesses  interests 
me  no  less.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  in  too  many  instances  to  become 
involved  in  petty  quibbling  over  narrow,  out-moded, 
legalisms.  The  Disciple  position,  as  expounded  by 
people  of  your  vision,  ought  to  make  an  even  great- 
er appeal  to  this  generation  than  it  has  to  past  gen- 
erations— if  we  keep  in  the  foreground  of  our  think- 
ing the  primary  purpose  of  our  communion  from  its 
beginning — the  desire  to  bring  about  Christian 
union,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  "through  a  reason- 
able faith  in  God's  Word  and  in  the  Love  of 
Christ." 

In  days  such  as  these  when  "time  is  of  the  es- 
sence," the  Church  must  present  a  solid  front  if  it 
is  to  leave  its  imprint  on  the  world  order  that  is 
even  now  being  fashioned.  If  it  is  imperative  that 
political  parties  stand  together,  that  democracies 
stand  together — surely  it  is  imperative  that  Chris- 
tian people  throughout  the  world  stand  together. 
Archaic,  divisive,  unrealistic  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  church  people  are  definitely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  times.  They  are  luxuries  in  which  we  have  not 
time  to  indulge.  The  religious  climate  for  the  real- 
ization of  our  dream  of  Christian  unity  is  more  fav- 
orable now  than  ever  before.  The  opportunity  for 
Disciples  to  have  a  share  in  its  accomplishment  is 
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at  hand.  Surely  we  shall  not  be  so  blinded  by  trivi- 
alities as  not  to  grasp  it. 

/.  /.  Cahill,  Steubenville,  0. :  When  I  became  a 
Disciple  (of  Presbyterian  ancestry)  it  seemed  to  me 
a  spirit  of  daring  was  in  the  ascendancy  among 
them.  They  believed  in  truth  and  dared  to  turn  it 
loose  in  the  world. 

I  like  your  article — its  reminders  of  many  words, 
ideas,  attitudes  that  were  refreshing  to  me  then. 
The  respect  for  reason  and  for  a  rational  approach 
to  religion  was  good.  The  simple  faith  that  was  will- 
ing to  take  the  Scriptures  unbuttressed  and  un- 
guarded appealed  to  me.  I  should  no  doubt  have 
been  a  church  member — I  should  never  have  been  a 
preacher  but  for  the  influence  of  these  Disciple 
characteristics. 

You  vitalize  those  old  viewpoints  and  retain  their 
essence.  But  you  are  a  liberal !  So  also  were  A. 
Campbell  and  Isaac  Everett.  The  grandson  of  a 
well  dressed  man  does  not  wear  as  his  best  his 
grandfather's  best  coat.  He  wears  one  of  his  own 
generation. 

Temperamentally  I  am  conservative  but  I  recog- 
nize the  futility  of  saying  "Gee"  and  "Haw"  to  an 
automobile.  At  the  same  time  one  should  not  try 
to  equip  a  bicycle  with  four-wheel  brakes. 

You  dignify  and  make  intellectually  respectable 
frank,  free  rethinking  of  the  profound  simplicities 
of  religion. 

Christianity,  being  a  healthy  and  healthgiving  ap- 
proach to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  must  always  be  free 
that  it  may  be  fresh  and  wholesome.  Every  gen- 
eration must  do  its  own  thinking — anew.  Remem- 
bering the  limitations  of  the  individual  it  still  is  true 
that  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  requires  that 
the  individual  also  do  his  own  thinking.  With  stim- 
ulation and  guidance  for  that's  the  way  the  spirit 
functions — but  not  with  binding,  compulsory  or  re- 
strictive authority.   You  make  room  in  your  method 
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and  treatment — you  have  persistently  recognized 
such  profound  insights  in  the  Disciples'  approach. 
So  I  count  you  more  than  helpful.   That  is  enough — 

Noble  A.  Bolinger,  Rock  Island,  Illinois:  I  sup- 
pose the  distinctive  element  of  Disciple  teaching  in 
my  work  and  preaching  is  that  of  Christian  unity. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  great  cause  for  which  we 
stand  and  it  is  the  one  thing  that  justifies  our  exist- 
ence. However,  we  as  a  brotherhood  are  not  making 
the  contribution  to  this  cause  that  we  ought  to  make, 
because  we  have  drifted  into  a  rather  dogmatic  in- 
terpretation of  the  scriptures  as  well  as  the  original 
plea  of  our  movement. 

In  my  own  work  I  have  tried  to  give  much  of  my 
time  to  the  interdenominational  work  of  our  city, 
county,  state  and  national  organizations.  I  am  urg- 
ing our  own  church  as  well  as  our  Brotherhood  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  movements  of  inter-church 
work  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fine  leaders  of  our 
Brotherhood  who  have  given  their  lives  to  this  work. 
This  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

However,  the  general  practice  of  our  local  con- 
gregations on  the  matter  of  receiving  members  into 
our  fellowship  and  membership  of  the  church  is  not 
consistent  with  our  practice  of  cooperative  work 
with  other  communions.  I  am  endeavoring  to  lead 
my  congregation  to  think  through  its  position  on 
this  matter  and  accept  the  position  of  open  member- 
ship. I  believe  this  is  the  only  consistent  position 
with  the  position  of  cooperative  work  with  other 
communions. 

I  believe  that  baptism  has  always  been  a  debat- 
able subject  so  far  as  form  or  mode  is  concerned, 
and  it  will  always  be  a  debatable  and  decisive 
question  if  we  continue  to  make  it  a  test  of  church 
membership.  It  makes  for  divided  home  life  and 
also  for  divided  community  life  which  is  nothing 
less  than  tragic,  in  this  hour  of  crisis.  The  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  unity  in  our  homes  and  communities 
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has  been  a  great  contribution  toward  the  present 
condition  of  mankind.  Those  who  firmly  believe  in 
baptism  by  immersion  are  standing  in  their  own 
light  by  making  it  a  requirement  for  church  mem- 
bership. If  baptism  by  immersion  is  as  vital  and 
important  as  many  people  contend  that  it  is,  it 
should  be  able  to  stand  on  a  program  of  positive 
preaching  and  practice,  rather  than  on  a  program 
of  requirement  for  church  membership.  For  many 
people,  the  acceptance  of  baptism  by  immersion,  is 
a  denial  of  their  past  Christian  experience,  and  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  for  them  to  accept  baptism 
under  our  present  practice,  when  we  hold  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  vital  Christian  experience,  as  they 
would  be  admitting-  that  they  had  never  had  a  vital 
experience  because  they  have  missed  the  one  re- 
quired essential  step. 

However,  if  this  one  dogmatic  requirement  was 
removed,  many  people  would  come  into  a  closer 
fellowship  with  us,  and  come  to  hear  a  clear  positive 
message  concerning  the  purpose,  meaning,  form, 
and  symbolism  of  baptism,  and  would  likely  come 
to  accept  baptism  by  immersion  because  they  have 
come  to  see  it,  and  believe  that  it  has  value  for  them 
and  yet  it  does  not  imply  a  denial  of  their  past 
Christian  experience  which  has  been  extremely  vital 
to  them,  even  though  they  have  never  been  im- 
mersed. We  must  work  for  a  sense  of  consistency 
in  our  religious  practices.  If  we  hold  that  baptism 
by  immersion  is  essential  to  salvation,  then  we  can 
only  take  the  position  that  all  unimmersed  persons 
are  unsaved.  Then  it  is  hypocritical  for  us  to  fel- 
lowship them  as  Christians.  Most  of  us  are  forced 
to  act  the  lie  either  in  fellowshiping  them  as 
Christians  or  in  holding  to  the  position  that  im- 
mersion is  essential  to  salvation.  Many  of  us,  even 
by  far  the  most  of  us,  prove  by  actual  attitude  and 
practice  of  fellowship  with  unimmersed  Christians 
that  we  do  not  hold  that  immersion  is  essential  to 
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salvation.  It  is  time  for  us  to  bring  our  practice 
on  church  membership  requirement  into  harmony 
with  our  actual  belief. 

Too  long  the  world  has  professed  to  believe  one 
thing  and  proven  by  actual  practice  or  attitude  to 
believe  another  thing.  This  luxury  is  too  expensive 
and  too  sinful  for  this  hour  of  great  crisis  when 
there  is  great  need  of  a  United  Christian  Movement, 
and  a  spirit  of  Christian  unity  in  the  home,  com- 
munity, state,  nation,  and  the  world.  Certainly  it 
is  time  for  us  to  see  passion,  content,  and  depth  of 
meaning  in  the  prayer  of  our  Master,  "That  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one — that  the  world 
may  know  that  thou  has  sent  me  — ."  The  joy, 
power,  and  influence  of  a  united  Christian  fellow- 
ship is  not  to  be  found  in  an  exact  unity  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures,  or  a  unity  at  the  point 
of  doctrine,  but  at  the  point  of  love,  fellowship, 
and  Christian  service.  The  early  church  did  not 
have  a  unity  of  doctrine,  or  creed,  nor  a  unity  of 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  they 
had  to  a  large  degree  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a  great 
missionary  passion  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  world  of  tensions  and  sin.  The 
Christian  message  would  have  great  power  in  our 
world  today  if  it  was  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  a  Christ-like  love  that  is  vicarious  in  its 
nature. 

I  would  to  God  that  more  of  our  great  preachers, 
missionary  leaders,  state  and  national  secretaries 
would  speak  their  mind  on  this  matter,  and  lead  our 
Brotherhood  back  to  the  passion  and  position  of  our 
Master,  and  even  to  the  position  of  the  early  move- 
ment of  our  people  when  it  had  not  yet  become  a 
victim  of  dogmatic  interpretation  and  practice.  We 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
movement  for  unity  by  broadening  the  base  of  our 
membership  requirements  and  respecting  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  interpret  the  life  and  teach- 
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ings  of  the  Master,  according  to  his  own  conscience 
and  yet  finding  a  common  fellowship  of  love  and 
Christian  service. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say,  "We  have  no  creed  but 
Christ;  no  book  but  the  Bible;  and  no  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  but  the  Holy  Scriptures."  But  it  is 
quite  the  opposite  thing  to  set  up  our  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  and  say  you  must  accept  this  inter- 
pretation and  practice  or  stay  out  of  our  fellowship. 
It  is  one  thing  to  join  in  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
people  of  all  churches  in  an  observance  of  the 
"World  Day  of  Prayer,"  or  in  the  program  of  a 
National  Christian  Mission,  and  by  our  very  act 
admit  the  vital  Christian  experience  of  these  people. 
But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  hundreds 
of  these  people  are  not  Christians  by  holding  to  the 
position  that  immersion  is  absolutely  essential  to 
salvation  and  refuse  to  admit  them  into  the  church 
until  they  have  been  immersed.  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  two  times  two  equals  four,  and  it 
can  never  equal  five  or  seven,  or  any  other  number. 
In  like  manner,  if  I  believe  that  immersion  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  salvation,  then  I  must  believe 
that  all  unimmersed  people  are  unsaved,  and  will  be 
until  they  are  immersed.  Then  they  automatically 
become  my  prospects  and  not  my  co-workers  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  believe 
because  of  their  testimony,  sincerity,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  lives,  that  they  have  had  a  vital  Christian 
experience,  and  are  earnestly  striving  to  follow  the 
Master  in  building  the  Kingdom  of  God,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  welcome  them  into  the  fellowship  and 
membership  of  my  church,  that  we  may  grow  in 
His  likeness  and  work  together  in  His  kingdom. 

I  believe  the  hand  writing  is  on  the  wall.  It  has 
happened  in  Japan,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
it  will  happen  here,  unless  the  Christian  forces 
take  steps  toward  a  voluntary  unity  of  spirit,  love 
and  fellowship,  and  eliminate  our  competitive  strife. 
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Financial  Secretary's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

"Your  Pegasus  takes  a  lot  of  oats,  but  I  guess  he 
is  worth  it,"  writes  0.  F.  Jordan,  Park  Ridge,  111., 
and  I  take  this  as  my  text.  Not  all  Fellows  were 
as  considerate  of  my  sensitive  and  easily  offended 
nature.  Francis  Jones,  of  Clarendon  Church,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  said:  "Dear  Pain  in  the  Purse:  Here- 
with six  dollars  which  should  get  me  out  of  the  red 
and  make  me  as  black  as  Wall  Street!" 

W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Mo.,  opined,  "'Your  love 
letter  has  stunned  me.  There  is  so  much  red  in  it 
and  that  horse  is  so  dead."  But  he  put  up  the  money 
which  is  what  I  was  after.  Prof.  Louis  Hopkins  of 
Ann  Arbor  also  contributed  a  neat  sum  to  what  he 
termed  the  "revival"  of  the  equum  mortuum.  Oreon 
Scott,  St.  Louis  (don't  get  him  started  telling 
stories),  sent  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  for  one 
long  forgotten  year,  trusting  it  would  "fully  liquid- 
ate all  obligations  incident  to  the  deceased  equine 
quadruped  mentioned  in  your  recent  effusion." 

What  holds  me  spellbound  is  the  trustfulness,  or 
shall  I  say  credulity,  of  supposedly  scientifically 
minded,  hardshell,  and  you-show-me  CI  members 
with  reference  to  the  bills  I  send  them.  Ralph  Nel- 
son, Enid,  Okla.,  protesteth:  "Those  two  years  when 
the  fever  chart  of  my  fiscality  shows  nil  were  years 
when  I  was  in  Chicago  at  the  meetings,  and  I  made 
it  a  practice  to  do  my  paying  then," — but  then  he 
enclosed  cash  for  im.puted  delinquencies.  W.  E. 
Garrison,  Chicago,  a  hard  man  to  catch  in  any  de- 
ficiency, said,  "Of  course,  I  think  I  paid  for  those 
red-inked  years,  but  why  argue?  I  am  paying  my 
income  tax  today,  and  this  fly-weight  addition  to 
the  month's  financial  load  will  not  be  felt."  Chas. 
M.  Sharpe,  McConnellsville,  N.  Y.,  after  hermeneuti- 
cally  considering  how  so  dead  a  horse  could  register 
so  lively  a  kick,  and  how  it  "being  dead  yet  speak- 
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eth,"  added : 

Although  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  tell  a  lie, 
yet  if  I  were  to  send  you  my  receipts  for  dues  I 
paid  for  the  two  years  marked  red,  you  would 
have  to  admit  to  stating  an  untruth.  Nicht  war'! 
But  I  shudder  at  what  might  be  the  ill  con- 
sequences to  our  cherished  principle  of  fiscality 
and  I  will  not  do  it.  Instead,  behold  my  cheque ! 
It  remaineth  only  for  me  to  reveal  the  judgment 
that  a  long-time  member  in  the  Carolinas,  Willis 
Parker,  renders  about  the  Institute  and  the  SCROLL 
Seriously,  I  enjoy  the  SCROLL.  It  is  too 
preachy  by  half  .  .  .  but  the  joint  influence  of 
the  agencies  mentioned  has  been  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  preserving  alive  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
the  historic  movement  it  has  endeavored  to 
serve. 

William  Mullendore,  Franklin,  Indiana:  Secre- 
tary: After  puzzling  over  your  brain  teaser  for  a 
while  I  decided  that  what  you  wanted  was  a  check 
for  $5.  Well,  I  have  gotten  quite  a  number  of 
Scrolls  and  I  have  never  gotten  one  I  did  not  enjoy. 
So,  I  am  making  out  a  check  to  "Dead  Horse,"  for 
the  said  five  bucks.  I  also  note  in  the  last  Scroll  a 
Historical  Society  has  been  formed  and  a  suggestion 
of  list  of  all  books  written  by  Disciples.  I  thought 
you  might  like  a  copy  of  my  book.  I  am  sending  you 
one.  If  you  think  it  merits  it  you  may  keep  it  your- 
self or  put  it  in  the  college  library. 

The  first  check  I  ever  got  was  for  a  dead  hog 
my  father  gave  me  to  sell  to  what  was  known  here 
as  the  "stink  factory."  The  manager  did  not  know 
my  name  so  he  made  the  check  out  to  "Dead  Hog." 
I  got  the  money  all  right.  So  I  think  I  will  try  one 
on  you  of  that  kind  and  if  you  can  get  anytihng  on 
it  I  will  try  one  for  myself. 

I  am  having  a  birthday  next  Saturday.  It  will 
make  the  84th  birthday  that  I  have  had.  I  am  per- 
fectly well  but  not  much  good  for  violent  exercise. 
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jj^       Reflections  on  Retirement 

H[^2/  George  Hamilton  Combs — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

My  long-time  friend,  Dr.  Ames,  asks  me  to  write 
one  or  two  thousand  words  on  "Reflections  on  Re- 
tirement." The  implication  is  that  I  am  qualified 
to  have  a  say  on  this  subject  because  having  "re- 
tired" I  know,  at  first  hand,  something  about  it, 
which  I  haven't  and  which  I  don't. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  I  did  what  a  year 
before  I  stated  I  would  do  at  that  time :  relinquished 
the  leadership  of  the  Country  Club  Christian 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  but  stated  then, 
what  is  now  reaffirmed,  that  I  was  not  retiring  from 
the  ministry  of  preaching,  nor  would  I  as  long  as 
my  heart  beat  and  my  brain  ticked.  Nor  have  I. 
(There  is  a  peck  of  "I's"  in  this  little  piece  already 
but  no  matter.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
mortuary  autobiography,  anyhow.)  So,  to  resume; 
that  pledge  this  parson  has  thus  far  lived  up  to. 
Every  Sunday  I  have  driven  seventy-five  miles  to 
preach  to  a  church,  at  the  moment  without  a 
preacher,  save  two  Sundays  in  a  preaching  mission 
with  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  Detroit;  have  preached 
at  weddings,  funerals;  given  talks  of  a  dozen  kinds 
before  as  many  kinds  of  gatherings;  begun  the 
writing  of  two  little  books,  but  already  lost  in  the 
fog,  or  stuck  in  the  mud — probably  both  and —  But 
what  matters  the  itemization?  The  point  is,  I 
haven't  "retired." 

"Retire" — ugh !  How  I  loathe  that  word !  Brought 
up  in  the  twilight  of  the  Victorian  era,  one  heard 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  "Well,  it's  about 
time  to  retire,"  which  was  high  hat  for,  "it's  time 
to  go  to  bed."  Retiring!  Sleeping!  Snoring!  A 
trilogy  of  undesirables.    A  trinity  of  indigestables. 
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Retiring?  That's  quitting  and  who  would  be  a  quit- 
ter? Retiring?  That's  vegetating.  That's  getting 
down  to  the  cabbage  and  parsnip  level  and  who 
would  be  a  parsnip? 

So  long  as  a  man  can  preach,  though  he  may  be  no 
great  preacher,  has  he  the  right  to  quit?  Is  there 
no  great  imperative  ?  Is  there  no  grip  of  compulsion  ? 
Do  painters  retire?  They  do  not.  Do  poets?  They 
do  not.  Great  souls,  with  sense  of  mission,  do  they 
go  off  snoring,  inglorious  poppy  juice  on  eyes  that 
wine  once  tortured  by  a  vision?  No.  Hasn't  a 
preacher  in  his  late  sixties,  or  seventies,  or  eighties 
sermons  stirring  in  his  brain  he  has  never  had  time 
to  preach?  Unless  he  be  plain  fool  these  later  years 
of  living  have  brought  him  wisdom  that  came  not 
in  his  springtime  or  his  summers.  Strike  October 
from  the  Calendar?    No. 

Nor  has  contentment,  happiness  come  that  way. 
All  your  years  you  have  been  fitting  yourself  for 
the  task  of  preaching  and  can  there  ever  be  a  time 
when  felicity  can  be  found  just  in  sitting  on  your 
hands?  "Retire,  be  a  country  gentleman,  grow 
flowers."  Can  ever  rose-culture  mount  to  the  level 
of  soul  culture?  Can  pruning  a  chrysanthemum 
be  even  half  as  entrancing  as  pruning  a  sermon?  (In 
parenthesis  again,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  preach- 
ers are  diligent  pruners,  how  many  of  us  realize 
that  the  thoughts  in  the  message  are  often  obscured 
by  the  greener ij  (that's  the  word)  of  the  verbiage.) 

Retiring !  Going  to  bed,  pulling  ^up  the  coverlet  to 
comfort  the  chin  when  the  day  still  lingers  and  the 
shadows  have  not  yet  fallen  on  the  eyes?  Well,  to 
say  the  least,  it's  not  precisely  heroic. 

But  this  suggested  title,  "Reflections  on  Retire- 
ment," despite  the  intrigue  of  its  alliteration,  its  roll- 
ing "r's"  is,  I  have  to  say,  the  unhandsomest  assem- 
blage of  words  ever  put  down  on  paper.  It's  an  in- 
vitation to  a  stiff -jointed  wheeze,  a  senile  cackle, 
it's  the  photographing  of  thi^  ghost  of  a  name  writ 
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on  water;  it's  the  treasuring  of  bubbles;  it's  the 
apotheosising  of  ciphers;  it's  the  parading  of  the 
wraiths  of  nothingness. 

Why  be  dead  before  you  die?  It  is  not  but  that 
the  load  should  be  lessened  as  the  years  creep  on 
apace.  It  should,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  the 
shoulders  that  have  carried  a  ton  shall  henceforth 
carry  only  the  weight  of  two  feathers.  If  unable 
longer  to  carry  the  burden  borne  in  former  years, 
reduce  the  load  but  do  not  shake  the  shoulders  free. 
Hundreds  of  our  smaller  churches  are  hungry  for 
the  words  that  age  can  speak,  and  so  long  as  larynx 
functions,  that,  my  about-to-be-retiring  brother 
preachers,  is  your  call  from  Heaven.  Preach  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  little  churches,  preach  in  school  houses, 
preach  wherever  a  little  gi^oup  can  be  gathered  to 
hear  the  "Word." 

But  don't  "retire."  Nay  I  drop  back  into  the 
shabby  first  person  again  to  point  my  contention. 
Giving  over  to  another  the  leadership  of  a  church 
I  had  so  long  served ;  Its  calls  to  multiple  ministries 
have  showered  down  as  thick  as  ambrosial  leaves 
upon  my  pathway.  Not  all,  not  most  to  commanding 
places,  but,  nevertheless,  invitations  to  do  my  little 
bit  and  just  as  authentic  as  Macedonia's  Call  to  Paul 
— the  call  of  need. 

And  to  my  ears,  and  to  my  conscience,  these  are 
calls  to  be  up  and  doing,  not  to  lie  down  and  snore. 
What  if  Hugo,  and  Tennyson  and  Beethoven  had 
recognized  the  proper  age  for  retirement — sixty- 
five?  And  what  moral  right  have  we  of  a  lesser 
breed  to  hang  up  our  scythe  on  tree's  limb  before 
night's  curtain  falls? 

Retire?  For  one  I  shall  never  retire  until  my  last 
good  night  has  been  spoken  and  friends  shall  bear 
my  body  to  the  quiet  grave.  Until  then,  no  matter 
though  with  diminishing  strength  later  on,  I  shall 
be  true  to  my  ordination  vow  given  to  my  mother 
in  my  sixteenth  year — to  preach. 
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The  Religious  Philosophy  of 
William  James* 

By  Edward  Scribner  Ames 

The  eleventh  of  last  January  was  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  James, 
the  most  renowned  of  American  philosophers.  The 
philosophers  of  this  country  have  celebrated  the 
event  by  many  programs  of  appreciation  and  discus- 
sion. The  influence  of  William  James  has  increased 
since  his  death  in  1910  and  will  increase  through  a 
long  future.  He  is  already  accorded  a  place  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as 
one  of  the  three  greatest  minds  of  American  philos- 
ophy. At  Harvard  University,  where  his  whole 
academic  life  was  spent,  he  graduated  in  medicine, 
taught  physiology  and  then  psychology.  After  pub- 
lishing his  monumental  work  in  psychology,  which 
revolutionized  the  subject,  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  and  championed  the  doctrines  of  pragma- 
tism. His  literary  style,  famous  for  its  luminosity 
and  power,  carried  his  thought  into  all  circles  of 
culture  far  beyond  the  usual  ranges  of  philosophical 
writings. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  great  problem 
of  religion,  and  it  is  of  his  treatment  of  some  of  these 
problems  I  wish  to  speak.  The  subjects  I  shall  men- 
tion are  largely  outside  the  sphere  of  controversy 
which  his  treatment  of  other  matters  awakened.  I 
call  attention  particularly  to  certain  of  his  insights 
and  discoveries  which  have  been  widely  accepted 
as  illuminating  and  strengthening  religious  faith 
and  aspiration.  His  Gifford  Lectures  on  The  Va- 
rieties of  Religious  Experience  have  been  read  round 
the  world.  They  represent  his  own  catholicity  of 
spirit  and  they  show  his  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  hungers  and  hopes  of  the  human  spirit  under 

*Sermon    preached    in    the    Rockefellei-    Memorial    Chapel,    University    of 
Chicago,    May    10,    1942. 
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diverse  creeds  and  customs.  He  collected  from 
biographies,  personal  histories,  prayers  and  confes- 
sions, an  unprecedented  wealth  of  material  to  il- 
luminate the  manifold  ways  by  which  men  seek 
peace  and  security,  forgiveness  and  salvation.  He 
found  in  Christianity  two  marked  types  of  people 
whom  he  called,  in  his  apt  phrasing,  the  "once-born" 
type  and  the  "twice-born"  type.  The  once-born 
people  had  grown  up  into  religious  maturity  by  a 
more  gradual  process  of  religious  instruction  and 
development.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  of  this  type 
and  James  quotes  him  as  saying:  ".  .  .  any  man 
has  an  advantage,  not  to  be  estimated,  who  is  born, 
as  I  was,  into  a  family  where  the  religion  is  simple 
and  rational ;  who  is  trained  in  the  theory  of  such  a 
religion,  so  that  he  never  knows,  for  an  hour,  what 
these  religious  or  irreligious  struggles  are.  I  always 
knew  God  loved  me,  and  I  was  always  grateful  to 
him  for  the  world  he  placed  me  in," 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  experience  of  John  Bun- 
yan  who  was  for  a  long  time,  as  James  calls  him, 
a  sick  soul,  a  divided  self,  who  finally  attained  the 
second  birth  through  conversion.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy Bunyan  writes :  "But  my  original  and  inward 
pollution,  that  was  my  plague  and  my  affliction.  .  .  . 
I  was  a  burthen  to  myself;  nor  did  I  ever  so  know, 
as  now,  what  it  was  to  be  weary  of  my  life,  and  yet 
afraid  to  die.  How  gladly  would  I  have  been  any- 
thing but  myself!"  The  range  of  James'  search  for 
the  concrete  facts  of  religious  experience  was  not 
limited  to  Christians,  but  included  persons  in  all 
manner  of  faiths  and  cults.  Though  himself  not  a 
mystic,  but  rather  belonging  to  what  he  called  the 
"tough-minded"  type,  he  nevertheless  gave  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  mystics.  The  mystics  have  a 
vivid  consciousness  of  overcoming  all  barriers  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Absolute,  and  James  finds 
that  "this  is  the  everlasting  and  triumphant  mysti- 
cal tradition,  hardly  altered  by  differences  of  clime 
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or  creed.  In  Hinduism,  in  Neoplatonism,  in  Sufism, 
in  Christian  mysticism,  in  Whitmanism,  we  find  the 
same  recurring  note,  so  that  there  is  about  mystical 
utterances  an  eternal  unanimity  which  ought  to 
make  a  critic  stop  and  think,  and  which  brings  it 
about  that  the  mystical  classics  have,  as  has  been 
said,  neither  birthday  nor  native  land."  James 
quotes  many  characteristic  phrases  from  mysti- 
cal literature  which  are  obviously  self-contra- 
dictory such  as  "dazzling  obscurity,"  "whispering 
silence,"  "teeming  desert,"  and  then  he  adds,  "These 
words,  if  they  do  not  awaken  laughter  as  you  receive 
them,  probably  stir  chords  within  you  which  music 
and  language  touch  in  common.  .  .  .  There  is  a  verge 
of  the  mind  which  these  things  haunt ;  and  whispers 
therefrom  mingle  with  the  operations  of  our  under- 
standing, even  as  waters  of  the  infinite  ocean  send 
their  waves  to  break  among  the  pebbles  that  lie 
upon  our  shores."  While  James  allows  that  the 
mystical  states  may  be  absolutely  authoritative  over 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  appeal,  he  holds  that 
these  states  cannot  claim  authority  for  those  who 
themselves  are  not  mystics. 

It  was  this  ability  to  penetrate  the  inner  experi- 
ences of  other  people  in  areas  quite  different  from 
his  own,  that  enabled  William  James  to  add  so  many 
important  chapters  to  general  psychology  and  to 
the  psychology  of  religion.  Love  of  your  neighbor 
is  really  the  subject  of  his  notable  essay  on,  A  Cer- 
tain Blindness  in  Human  Nature.  There  he  sets  forth 
a  very  common  habit  which  separates  men  and 
women  into  classes  and  self-centered  groups,  thwarts 
the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy,  and  prevents  the 
development  of  that  brotherly  love  which  is  so  essen- 
tial a  quality  of  vital  Christianity.  You  will  remem- 
ber his  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  blindness. 
"Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "while  journeying  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  I  passed  by  a 
large  number  of  'coves,'  as  they  call  them  there, 
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or  heads  of  small  valleys  between  the  hills,  which 
had  been  newly  cleared  and  planted.  The  impression 
on  my  mJnd  was  one  of  unmitigated  squalor.  The 
settler  had  in  every  case  cut  down  the  more  man- 
ageable trees,  and  left  their  charred  stumps  standing. 
The  large  trees  he  had  girdled  and  killed,  in  order 
that  their  foliage  should  not  cast  a  shade.  He  had 
then  built  a  log  cabin,  plastering  its  chinks  with 
clay,  and  had  set  up  a  tall  zigzag  rail  fence  around 
the  scene  of  his  havoc,  to  keep  the  pigs  and  cattle 
out.  Finally,  he  had  irregularly  planted  the  intervals 
between  the  stumps  and  trees  with  Indian  corn, 
which  grew  among  the  chips;  and  there  he  dwelt 
Vv'ith  his  wife  and  babes — an  axe,  a  gun,  a  few  uten- 
sils, and  some  pigs  and  chickens  feeding  in  the 
woods,  being  the  sum  total  of  his  possesions.  .  .  . 
Ugly,  indeed,  seemed  the  life  of  the  squatter.  .  .  Then 
I  said  to  the  mountaineer  who  was  driving  me, 
'What  sort  of  people  are  they  who  have  to  make 
these  new  clearings?'  'All  of  us,'  he  replied.  'Why 
we  ain't  happy  here  unless  we  are  getting  one  of 
these  coves  under  cultivation.'  I  instantly  felt  that 
I  had  been  losing  the  whole  inwajd  significance  of 
the  situation.  But  when  the7j  looked  on  the  hideous 
stumps,  what  they  thought  of  was  personal  victory. 
...  I  had  been  as  blind  to  the  peculiar  ideality  of 
their  conditions  as  they  certainly  would  have  been 
to  the  ideality  of  mine,  had  they  had  a  peep  at  my 
strange  indoor  academic  ways  of  life  at  Cambridge." 
The  principle  James  discovered  for  himself  in 
this  instance  was  that  "wherever  a  process  of  life 
communicates  an  eagerness  to  him  who  lives  it, 
there  the  life  becomes  genuinely  significant."  Having 
once  found  this  principle,  many  other  illustrations 
offered  themselves.  There  were  the  "Lantern  Bear- 
ers" of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  gangs  of  boys  in 
the  villages  of  Great  Britain  who  buckled  bull's  eye 
lanterns  under  their  coats  and  gathered  at  dusk  in 
the  hull  of  a  fisherman's  boat  or  in  some  hollow  on 
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the  links.  "The  essence  of  this  bliss,"  says  Steven- 
son, "was  to  walk  by  yourself  in  the  black  night,  the 
slide  shut,  the  top-coat  buttoned,  not  a  ray  escaping, 
whether  to  conduct  your  footsteps  or  to  make  your 
glory  public, — a  mere  pillar  of  darkness  in  the 
dark;  and  all  the  while,  deep  down  in  the  privacy 
of  your  fool's  heart,  to  know  you  had  a  bull's-eye 
at  your  belt,  and  to  exult  and  sing  over  the  knowl- 
edge." Stevenson  adds,  "The  ground  of  a  man's 
joy  is  hard  to  hit  upon." 

James  disagreed  with  his  colleague,  Josiah  Royce, 
on  many  of  the  main  problems  of  philosophy  but 
they  were  of  one  mind  in  reference  to  this  blindness 
in  human  nature.  Royce  puts  it  in  these  words: 
"What,  then,  is  our  neighbor?  He  seems  to  thee  a 
little  less  living  than  thou ;  his  life  is  dim,  it  is  cold, 
it  is  a  pale  fire  beside  thy  own  blazing  desires.  .  .  . 
So,  dimly  and  by  instinct  hast  thou  lived  with  thy 
neighbor,  and  hast  known  him  not,  being  blind." 
Wordsworth's  rural  neighbors,  intent  upon  their 
crops  and  lambs  and  fences,  must  have  thought  him 
a  very  insignificant  and  foolish  person  as  he  tramped 
the  hills  for  days  together.  It  surely  never  occurred 
to  any  one  of  them,  says  James,  to  wonder  what  was 
going  on  inside  of  him  or  what  it  might  be  worth. 
Richard  Jefferies,  in  his  autobiography.  The  Story 
of  My  Heart,  was  filled  with  a  transport  of  rapture 
as  he  lay  upon  the  grass  in  contemplation  of  it.  "Had 
any  shepherd  accidentally  seen  me  lying  on  the  turf, 
he  writes,  he  would  easily  have  thought  I  was  resting 
a  few  minutes.  I  made  no  outward  show.  Who 
could  have  imagined  the  whirlwind  of  passion  that 
was  going  on  in  me  as  I  reclined  there!" 

Walt  Whitman,  says  James,  "felt  the  human  crowd 
as  rapturously  as  Wordsworth  felt  the  mountains," 
and  he  calls  Whitman's  Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry  "a 
divinely  beautiful  poem."  James  knew  that  the  ordi- 
nary Brooklynite  or  New  Yorker,  replete  with  luxury 
or  worn  with  the  cares  of  the  day,  did  not  see  the 
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colors  of  the  sunset  as  did  Whitman,  nor  "realize 
at  all  the  indisputable  fact  that  this  world  never  did 
anywhere  or  at  any  time  contain  more  of  essential 
divinity,  or  of  eternal  meaning."  To  a  jaded  and 
unquickened  eye  even  the  splendor  of  the  stars  may 
only  elicit,  as  from  Carlyle,  the  comment  that  it  is 
a  sad  sight,  or  to  one  like  Schopenhauer,  subject  to 
emotional  anaesthesia,  the  recurrence  of  the  cycles  of 
the  seasons  and  of  human  life  arouse  only  the  feel- 
ing of  emptiness  and  tedium,  "What  is  life  on  the 
largest  scale,  Schopenhauer  asks,  but  the  same  re- 
current inanities,  the  same  dog  barking,  the  same 
fly  buzzing,  f orevermore  ?"  James  saw  these  sharp 
contrasts  in  the  way  men  respond  to  life  and  be- 
lieved, with  Stevenson,  that  "the  true  realism,  always 
and  everywhere,  is  that  of  the  poets:  to  find  out 
where  joy  resides,  and  give  it  a  voice  far  beyond 
singing."  "To  be  rapt  with  satisfied  attention,  like 
Whitman,  to  the  mere  spectacle  of  the  world's  pres- 
ence, is  one  way,  and  the  most  fundamental  way,  of 
confessing  one's  sense  of  its  unfathomable  signifi- 
cance and  importance."  James  thought  the  highly 
educated  classes  had  most  of  them  got  far,  far  away 
from  Nature.  "We  are  trained,"  he  declares,  "to 
seek  the  choice,  the  rare,  the  equisite  exclusively,  and 
to  overlook  the  common.  We  are  stuffed  with  ab- 
stract conceptions,  and  glib  with  verbalities  and 
verbosities ;  and  in  the  culture  of  these  higher  func- 
tions the  peculiar  sources  of  joy  connected  with 
our  simpler  functions  often  dry  up,  and  we  grow 
stone-blind  and  insensible  to  life's  more  elementary 
and  general  goods  and  joys.  The  remedy  under  such 
conditions  is  to  descend  to  a  more  profound  and 
primitive  level.  To  be  imprisoned  or  shipwrecked 
or  forced  into  the  army  would  permanently  show  the 
good  of  life  to  many  an  over-educated  pessimist." 
James  felt  that  to  overcome  this  blindness  con- 
cerning our  fellow  men  is  a  matter  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous practical  importance.      To  recognize  the 
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values  and  meanings  of  other  lives  about  us  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  tolerance,  social,  religious  and  polit- 
ical. "The  forgetting  of  it,"  he  says,  "lies  at  the  root 
of  every  stupid  and  sanguinary  mistake  that  rulers 
over  subject  peoples  make."  At  this  point,  I  feel 
sure  he  would  say,  lies  the  difference  in  the  points  of 
view  which  now  embroil  practically  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  most  costly  and  deadly  war  man- 
kind has  ever  known.  The  democracies  are  fighting 
against  the  blindness  which  regards  human  beings 
in  a  merely  external  way,  as  if  men  could  safely  be 
treated  as  regimented  powers  of  violence,  as  can- 
non-fodder, as  machines  to  force  other  people  into 
subjection  and  slavery.  Totalitarianism  sows  the 
seed  of  hate  and  creates  within  its  own  world  re- 
vulsion against  its  injustices  and  cruelties.  The 
hope  of  the  democracies  is  that  revolution  within 
the  axis  countries  will  finally  be  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  ending  the  war.  It  is  a  well-founded  hope 
springing  from  the  profound  conviction  that  op- 
pressed and  exploited  people  will  not  forever  bear 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  In  this  colossal  war,  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  is  that  one  fights 
with  the  blindness  of  machines  to  achieve  the  power 
of  machines,  while  the  other  fights  to  make  the 
power  of  machines  serve  the  larger  human  ends  of 
free  men.  Each  struggles  to  end  the  war  for  its 
own  conception  of  what  is  valuable  and  meaningful, 
but  the  democracies  are  inspired  by  the  values  and 
meanings  that  make  the  glory  of  liberated  peoples, 
and  that  make  farther  progress  possible  again  in 
times  of  peace  and  good  will.  One  side  fights  because 
it  is  blind  to  the  inner  life  of  man ;  the  other  makes 
war  because  it  has  vision  to  see  ideal  possibilities 
beyond  its  triumph. 

Another  principle  in  the  religious  philosophy  of 
William  James  to  which  I  call  attention  is  in  the 
essay  on  The  Energies  of  Men,  what  he  called  "the 
second  wind,"  that  is,  the  upsurge  of  strength  and 
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endurance  which  human  nature  often  manifests 
when  subjected  to  great  stress.  Every  athlete  is 
familiar  with  the  experience  of  gaining  his  second 
wind.  Most  of  us,  when  boys,  ran  races  or  played 
tag  until  near  exhaustion,  and  then  sometimes  felt 
a  fresh  wave  of  energy  come  to  sustain  further  ef- 
fort. In  such  instances,  James  said,  we  have  evi- 
dently tapped  a  level  of  new  energy,  masked  until 
then  by  the  fatigue-obstacle  usually  obeyed.  There 
may  be  layer  after  layer  of  this  experience.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  'wind'  may  supervene.  Mental  activity 
shows  the  phenomenon  as  well  as  physical,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  we  may  find,  beyond  the  very 
extremity  of  fatigue-distress,  amounts  of  ease  and 
power  that  we  never  dreamed  ourselves  to  own.  In 
his  essay,  Is  Life  Worth  Living?,  James  shows  that 
in  similar  manner,  moral  and  spiritual  zest  fre- 
quently rises  with  surprising  force  under  conditions 
which  might  be  expected  to  crush  it.  "It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  fact  that  sufferings  and  hardships  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  abate  the  love  of  life;  they  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  to  give  it  a  keener  zest.  .  .  . 
Need  and  struggle  are  what  excite  and  inspire  us. 
.  .  .  Not  the  Jews  of  the  captivity;  but  those  of  the 
days  of  Solomon's  glory  are  those  from  whom  the 
pessimistic  utterances  in  our  Bible  come." 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  individuals  roused  to 
great  display  of  energy  by  unaccustomed  tasks 
thrust  upon  them  by  sudden  increase  of  official  du- 
ties, or  by  new  responsibilities  imposed  through 
misfortune,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  partner,  in  the 
office  or  in  the  home.  On  this  Sunday,  which  is  so 
widely  celebrated  as  Mother's  Day,  everyone  has 
his  own  memories  of  such  occasions.  There  were 
anxious  hours  of  labor  and  devotion  seemingly  be- 
yond any  woman's  strength  elicited  by  exigencies  of 
illness  or  disaster  in  the  household.  James  adds  these 
to  his  examples  of  amazing  fortitude  and  patient  en- 
durance, in  the  line  of  duty  which  love  accepts  volun- 
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tarily  as  its  own.  "Every  case  of  illness  nursed  by 
wife  or  mother  is  a  proof  of  this :  and  where  can  one 
find  greater  examples  of  sustained  endurance  than 
in  those  thousands  of  poor  homes,  where  the  woman 
successfully  holds  the  family  together  and  keeps  it 
going  by  taking  all  the  thought  and  doing  all  the 
work — nursing,  teaching,  cooking,  washing,  sewing, 
scrubbing,  saving,  helping  neighbors,  'choring'  out- 
side— where  does  the  catalogue  end?  If  she  does  a 
bit  of  scolding  now  and  then,  who  can  blame  her? 
But  often  she  does  just  the  reverse ;  keeping  the  chil- 
dren clean  and  the  man  good  tempered,  and  sooth- 
ing the  whole  neighborhood  into  finer  shape.  .  .  . 
Human  nature,  responding  to  the  call  of  duty,  ap- 
pears nowhere  sublimer  than  in  the  person  of  these 
humble  heroines  of  family  life." 

In  this  present  war,  of  the  year  1942,  it  is  the 
same.  Stories  of  amazing  heroism  and  endurance 
come  to  us  in  every  day's  news  reports.  In  ship 
wreck,  in  battles  in  the  air,  in  the  hardships  of  the 
desert  and  in  the  frozen  north,  in  hospitals,  in  con- 
centration camps,  men  have  risen  from  inexperience 
and  obscurity  to  highest  achievement  and  honor.  It 
has  already  been  abundantly  proved  that  American 
youth  suddenly  taken  from  college  life  and  business 
pursuits  have  resources  of  courage  and  devotion 
which  this  emergency  draws  upon  and  reveals.  No 
one  knows  yet  the  capacity  of  this  nation  to  give 
men  and  money,  to  surrender  personal  ambitions  and 
prospects  of  comfort  and  ease  in  the  service  of 
country  and  of  freedom  for  the  world.  Whatever 
the  pathos  and  the  tragedy  of  having  to  wage  such 
a  war,  it  nevertheless  gives  proof  of  incalculable 
depths  of  human  resource  and  purpose.  It  gives 
conviction  that  this  nation  will  continue  to  develop 
the  resources  and  the  qualities  needed  in  a  long 
war  and  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  to 
reorganize  and  maintain  a  still  higher  form  and 
quality  of  life. 
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A  third  feature  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  Wil- 
liam James  may  be  called  his  doctrine  of  creative 
faith  set  forth  in  his,  Will  to  Believe.  It  is  his  con- 
viction that  this  energy  which  arises  in  the  human 
spirit  helps  to  fashion  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  is  of  measureless  significance  in  creating  and 
fulfilling  our  highest  religious  ideals.  This  energy 
expresses  itself  in  the  hungers  we  feel,  in  the  curi- 
osity that  impels  to  knowledge,  in  the  practical  needs 
that  lead  to  discoveries  and  inventions.  Restlessly 
and  ceaselessly  the  spirit  of  man  reaches  out  beyond 
its  present  limits  toward  newer  and  richer  experi- 
ence. Our  willingness  to  act  upon  our  best  judgment 
of  the  future  has  much  to  do  with  what  shall  be 
brought  forth  in  that  future.  "Hardly  a  law  has 
been  established  in  science,  says  James,  hardly  a 
fact  ascertained,  which  was  not  first  sought  after, 
often  with  sweat  and  blood,  to  gratify  an  inner  need. 
.  .  .  Science  would  be  far  less  advanced  than  she  is 
if  the  passionate  desires  of  individuals  to  get  their 
own  faiths  confirmed  had  been  kept  out  of  the  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  an  obsolute  duffer 
in  an  investigation,  you  must,  after  all,  take  the 
man  who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  its  results :  he 
is  the  warranted  incapa-ble,  the  positive  fool.  The 
most  useful  investigator,  because  the  most  sensitive 
observer,  is  always  he  whose  eager  interest  in  one 
side  of  the  question  is  balanced  by  an  equally  keen 
nervousness  lest  he  become  deceived." 

Again,  in  personal  relations  the  desire  to  have 
certain  conditions  exist  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
existence.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether  you 
like  me  or  not  depends  very  much  on  whether  I  meet 
you  half-way,  am  willing  to  assume  that  you  must 
like  me,  and  show  you  trust  and  expectation.  "How 
many  women's  hearts  are  vanquished  by  the  mere 
sanguine  insistence  of  some  man  that  they  must 
love  him !  he  will  not  consent  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  cannot.    The  desire  for  a  certain  kind  of  truth 
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here  brings  about  that  special  truth's  existence ;  and 
so  it  is  in  innumerable  cases  of  other  sorts.  Who  gains 
promotions,  boons,  appointments,  hut  the  man  in 
whose  life  they  are  seen  to  play  the  part  of  live 
hypotheses,  who  discounts  them,  sacrifices  other 
things  for  their  sake  before  they  have  come,  and 
takes  risks  for  them  in  advance.  His  faith  acts  on 
the  powers  above  him  as  a  claim,  and  creates  its  own 
verification." 

James  believed  that  this  personal  attitude  is  effec- 
tive in  our  relations  with  the  universe  and  with  God 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  faith,  of  disciplined  and 
critical  faith.  He  wrestled  with  all  forms  of  doubt 
and  scepticism.  He  abhorbed  merely  wishful  think- 
ing and  vain  rationalizations,  but  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  hardwon  convictions.  He  had  courage  to  re- 
ject the  fatalism  of  traditional  Calvinism,  the  deter- 
minism of  the  prevailing  mood  of  science,  the  conceit 
and  snobbishness  of  academic  intellectualism,  and 
the  presumptions  of  privileged  classes.  "In  God's 
eyes,"  he  says,  "the  differences  of  social  position,  of 
intellect,  of  culture,  of  cleanliness,  of  dress,  which 
different  men  exhibit,  and  all  the  other  rarities  and 
exceptions  on  which  they  so  fantastically  pin  their 
pride,  must  be  so  small  as  practically,  quite  to 
vanish.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  courage,  patience,  and 
kindness,  must  be  the  significant  portion  of  the 
whole  business."  "Thus  are  men's  lives  levelled  up  as 
well  as  levelled  down, — levelled  up  in  their  common 
inner  meaning,  levelled  down  in  their  outer  glorious- 
ness  and  show.  .  .  .  Yet  always,  we  must  confess,  this 
levelling  insight  tends  to  be  obscured  again;  and 
always  the  ancestral  blindness  returns  and  wraps  us 
up.  .  .  .  And  then  always  some  new  leveller  in  the 
shape  of  a  religious  prophet  has  to  arise  —  the 
Buddha,  the  Christ,  or  some  Saint  Francis,  some 
Rousseau  or  Tolstoi — to  redispel  our  blindness.  Yet, 
little  by  little,  there  comes  some  stable  gain;  for 
the  world  does  get  more  humane,  and  the  relijgion 
of  democracy  tends  toward  permanent  increase." 
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Religion  and  Experience 

John  O.  Pyle,  Chicago. 

That  "Man  is  religious  by  nature''  seems  obvious, 
but  nevertheless  a  very  significant  idea.  Over  against 
the  background  of  religious  literature,  whether 
Christian,  Moslem,  or  Hindu,  given  to  the  world 
in  past  centuries,  the  statement  is  comparable  to 
the  Copernican  theory  of  our  solar  system,  the  be- 
lief of  Columbus  that  our  earth  is  round,  or  Dar- 
win's hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species  through 
natural  processes.  But  its  importance  transcends 
all  these  ideas.  These  ideas,  startling  enough  when 
first  announced,  are  now  taken  for  granted;  and 
they  are  but  islands  in  an  ocean  of  human  thought 
and  human  interests.  Religion  involves  all  of  them, 
and  an  infinitude  of  interests  besides.  We  are  in- 
deed, "Incurably  Religious." 

In  nature,  religion  and  not  knowledge  becomes  the 
all  embracing  characteristic  of  mankind.  It  is  only 
"The  fool  who  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God."  What  God  is  outside  and  beyond  nature  will 
always  be  a  speculative  question.  What  God  is  in 
nature  and  as  nature,  including  human  nature,  can 
be  known,  and  is  known,  with  ever  growing  cer- 
tainty. Religion  as  a  characteristic  of  natural  man 
can,  in  fact,  become  "As  intelligent  as  science,  and 
as  vital  as  the  day's  work."  Solomon  sensed  the 
truth  of  this  when  at  the  trial  of  the  two  women 
with  a  single  child,  he  said:  "Bring  me  a  sword" — 
Divide  the  living  child  in  two  and  give  half  to  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other."  The  child's  life  was 
spared  and  the  child  returned  to  its  true  mother. 
Jesus  sensed  the  truth  of  this  when  at  the  trial  of 
the  fallen  woman,  he  said:  "He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  When 
Jesus  lifted  his  eyes  to  look  upon  her  accusers  there 
were  none.  And  Jesus  said :  "Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,  go  and  sin  no  more."     Jesus'  critics  sensed 
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the  truth  of  this  when  they  said  of  him :  "He  taught 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 

Religion  is  broader  than  knowledge  because  it 
must  include  the  choice  of  what  to  do,  how  to  do, 
and  the  will  to  do,  in  the  face  of  both  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  The  individual  man  is  damned  indeed, 
if  he  ignores  the  ways  of  nature ;  and  damned  if  he 
does  not,  but  chooses  without  knowledge,  or  with 
insuflficient  knowledge. 

My  religion  involves  what  I  know;  what  I  do 
not  know,  but  others  know;  what  I  do  not  know 
and  others  do  not  know,  but  they  or  I  may  learn; 
what  I  do  not  know,  and  believe  that  neither  I  or 
others  will  ever  know. 

My  religion  involves  much  more  than  knowledge, 
though  knowing  be  a  part  of  their  being.  There  are 
emotions,  hungers,  desires,  wishes,  longings,  ambi- 
tions, failures,  frustrations,  plans,  efforts,  defeats, 
successes,  satisfactions,  sense  of  good  and  evil,  fears, 
horrors,  loves.  My  religion  involves  all  these  and 
whatever  other  items  of  experience  are  susceptible 
of  discrimination. 

My  religion  involves  many  matters  independent  of 
knowledge  about  them.  It  involves  what  I  am,  what 
I  have  been,  what  I  might  become.  It  involves  as 
much  about  every  other  individual  on  this  earth,  and 
every  living  creature,  and  every  living  thing.  It 
involves  all  nature, — brute  and  human;  and  God. 
What  God  is  besides  all  things  and  all  life,  I  do  not 
know ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  can  ever  know,  or  that  any 
one  else  can  ever  know. 

God  is  the  all-inclusive  name  for  all  that  is,  all  that 
has  been,  and  all  that  might  be, — the  factual,  the 
contingent,  the  possible,  the  necessary.  I  do  not 
find  that  I  am  able  to  partition  existence,  possibility, 
and  cause  between  God  and  some  other  being,  for 
example,  the  devil.  God  embraces  "ALL  the  gods 
that  be."  Whether  God  is  so  much  one  God  that  He 
can  tolerate  no  other  gods,  I  do  not  know;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  others  know. 
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Most  important  for  my  religion  is  the  choice  of 
conduct  that  must  take  all  these  things  into  account ; 
or,  must  deliberately  choose  to  ignore  one  or  more  of 
them.  Of  first  importance  is  my  attitude  toward 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  knowledge,  and  of  my 
responsibility  for  this  truth. 

Knowledge  falls  easily  into  two  fairly  comprehen- 
sive classes.  One  may  be  described  as  an  understand- 
ing of  and  an  insight  into,  relations  among  the  items 
of  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  observa- 
tion. The  other  class  has  to  do  with  getting  things 
done, — the  cues  to  action  on  one's  own  part,  or  the 
cues  to  control  of  brute  nature,  or  the  cues  to  co- 
operative activities  on  the  part  of  other  individuals. 
The  first  kind  of  knowledge  is  well  illustrated  by 
one's  reactions  as  he  sits  in  a  theater  and  watches 
the  progress  of  a  "movie-talky"  show  disclosed  upon 
the  screen.  The  other  is  illustrated  by  the  knowl- 
edge used  in  the  construction  of  the  theater,  the 
creation  of  the  scenario  and  scrip,  the  paraphernalia 
of  stage  and  scenery ;  the  training  of  the  actors,  the 
rehearsals  of  the  play;  the  manufacture  of  camera 
and  projector,  the  skill  of  director  and  photog- 
rapher; the  creation  of  the  film.  The  first  kind  of 
knowledge  has  its  history,  but  having  chosen  to  sit 
and  watch  and  listen  the  rest  of  the  experience 
happens  almost  by  itself.  The  second  kind  of  knowl- 
edge involves  continual  choice.  It  has  its  history  too, 
but  the  characteristic  difference  between  it  and  the 
first  is  the  factor  of  choice  of  what  to  do,  and  the 
awareness  of  the  necessary  cues  for  carying  through 
the  implications  of  the  choice.  Religion  as  an  at- 
titude toward  experience  involves  most  vitally  the 
second  kind  of  knowledge, — that  is,  religion  involves 
choice,  purpose,  will,  insight  into  the  thing  to  do 
and  the  how  of  getting  it  done. 

My  faith  springs  from  my  knowledge,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  others  that  I  do  not  have,  but  find 
that  I  can  use  for  my  own  good  and  that  neighbors 
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can  use  for  their  good.  The  only  other  sources  of 
faith  are  fancy  and  imagination.  In  consciousness 
there  is  no  clear  and  absolute  demarcation  between 
knowledge  and  fancy,  or  between  knowledge  and 
imagination,  or  between  fancy  and  imagination ;  we 
seek  to  discriminate  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  credi- 
table checks  and  tests.  If  some  one  claim  a  knowl- 
edge that  seems  to  me  beyond  the  possibility  of  my 
own  experience  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stance, or  beyond  any  other  experience  with  which 
I  have  acquaintance,  that  claim  is  thereby  so  greatly 
clouded  with  suspicion  that  it  affects  me  as  if  it  were 
known  falsehood.  Much  of  the  content  of  traditional 
religious  literature  seems  to  me  childish,  ridiculous, 
unbelievable,  unworthy  of  human  acceptance.  Some 
of  this  literature  carries  a  threat  to  anyone  who 
does  not  accept  it,  or  seeks  in  any  way  to  change  it, 
as  if  it  were  like  the  proverbial  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  unchangeable.  In  our  own  funda- 
mental laws, — the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  we 
have  learned  to  regard  as  the  most  permanent  and 
desirable  part,  that  article  which  provides  for  amend- 
ment. 

Intelligence  as  a  characteristic  of  mind  seems  to 
have  been  late  in  appearing  with  living  beings  upon 
this  earth.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  it  now  character- 
izes to  an  effective  degree  only  a  single  species  of 
living  creatures, — our  own.  To  intelligent  man,  using 
all  his  powers,  inherited  or  acquired,  are  to  -be 
credited  all  the  institutions  of  civilized  social  order ; 
all  the  instruments  by  which  living  is  made  more 
satisfactory  to  the  human  mind, — scientific  research, 
control  of  disease,  means  of  transportation  that 
equal  the  reduction  of  distance,  means  of  communi- 
cation that  equal  the  reduction  of  the  lapse  of  time ; 
a  knowledge,  brute  and  human,  that  affords  cues 
for  great  advancement  of  all  human  interests,  a 
promise  of  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good-will." 
These  intelligent  human  affairs  among  the  living 
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creatures  upon  this  earth  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
choicest  of  all  God's  works. 

If  I  know  anything  about  language,  and  its  use 
as  an  instrument  for  thinking  and  communication; 
if  I  know  anything  about  words,  their  history  and 
significance,  then  I  can  honestly  and  sincerely  say, 
with  profound  conviction,  that  I  am  a  Christian. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  accept  the  myths 
of  Christian  literature.  It  does  mean  that  I  accept 
the  principles  of  conduct,  of  truth,  and  of  life  as  set 
forth  in  Christian  literature  and  teaching  as  the  best 
for  me,  and  for  all  people.  It  does  not  mean  that  I 
believe  Christian  principles  to  be  good  and  true  be- 
cause Jesus  taught  them;  it  means,  rather,  that  I 
think  Jesus  taught  them  because  he  believed  them  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  that  they  appeal  to  me  as  they 
did  to  him. 

My  knowledge  of  language  and  literature,  and  of 
ihuman  nature,  constrains  me  to  use  the  same  criteria 
in  judging  the  stories  of  Jesus'  life  and  teachings 
as  I  have  found  applicable  to  reports  of  lives  and 
teachings  of  men  in  my  own  day  and  social  order. 
This  attitude  leads  me  to  regard  many  of  the  stories 
about  Jesus  as  sheer  myth,  not  different  from  other 
myths  that  have  characterized  all  ages  and  all  peo- 
ples that  we  have  learned  anything  about.  Myths 
function  as  words  to  make  stories  and  sermons,  but 
they  do  not  fit  into  the  ways  of  nature  and  human 
progress. 

We  have  at  last  learned  that  this  earth  is,  in  fact, 
one  earth.  Christian  people  have  always  held  as  one 
part  of  their  belief,  the  principle  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  Biologists  the  world  over  con- 
firm this  belief  by  naming  all  races  Homo  sapiens. 
Wherever  marriage  laws  have  permitted  the  inter- 
marriage of  races,  or  clandestine  mating  between 
members  of  the  different  races  has  occurred,  evi- 
dence supporting  the  biologists  is  clear.  In  this 
world  wide  struggle  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
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of  Mohammed,  and  of  Buddha  are  joined  in  a  united 
struggle  against  evil  men,  one  happy  outcome  might 
be,  the  mutual  discovery  that  Jesus,  Mohammed  and 
Buddha  also  v^^ere  brothers.  If,  and  when,  this  con- 
summation occurs,  the  discovery  v^ill  not  be  made 
through  any  harmonization  of  the  myths  that  cluster 
round  their  origins,  but  through  the  laws  of  the 
God  of  natural  man. 


Evacuating  the  Japanese 

Private  Letter  from  California 
We  have  had  two  Foreign  Adjustment  rooms  in 
our  school  with  an  enrollment  of  about  40  Japanese. 
Within  the  past  month  all  but  one  of  these  have 
checked  out  of  school.  We  have  about  the  same 
number  of  Chinese  students  left  and  two  Latin 
Americans,  so  we  still  have  classes,  but  a  good  deal 
of  life  has  gone  out  of  them.  The  President  of  my 
Home  Room  is  a  Chinese  boy,  and  the  other  day  I 
thought  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  of  us  pretty 
well.  He  was  urging  the  students  to  do  better  and 
take  more  responsibility  about  their  work.  He  said, 
"Many  of  our  friends  have  left.  The  Japanese  had 
to  go  away,  and  our  Home  Room  is  getting  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  I — well,  I  don't  feel  so  good."  By 
next  fall  we  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  even  a  full- 
time  job  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners. 

Our  Japanese  were  what  is  known  as  the  kibeis 
(those  who  were  born  here  in  the  United  States,  but 
who  received  their  education  through  Junior  H.  S. 
or  even  H.  S.  in  Japan).  They  are  American  cit- 
izens of  course,  but  have  almost  no  background  of 
American  life  and  culture.  However,  I  believe  that 
what  one  of  our  graduates  said  is  typical  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  them  (this  boy  is  now  in  the 
army).  He  said,  "My  father,  who  died  in  Japan  a 
year  ago,  told  me  that  I  am  an  American  citizen,  so 
whatever  happens  I  must  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States." 
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Our  school  has  had  a  total  Japanese  enrollment 
of  about  290.  All  but  ours  are  the  nisei  (those  who 
were  born  here  and  have  never  been  in  Japan,  un- 
less perhaps  for  a  short  visit).  These  speak  Eng- 
lish well,  use  American  slang,  like  to  do  all  the 
things  that  other  American  young  people  do.  Their 
parents  are  aliens  for  the  most  part,  and  often  a 
wide  gulf  exists  between  them  and  their  parents — 
a  gulf  made  by  language  and  customs. 

I  felt  that  the  breaking  up  of  their  homes  could 
not  be  so  difficult  for  our  kibeis  as  for  the  niseis 
because  the  latter  have  known  no  other  home.  The 
kibeis  have  already  had  their  homes  somewhat 
broken  up  by  their  living  in  Japan  with  relatives 
while  their  parents  were  here,  or  by  the  prodigal 
sons  leaving  their  homes  in  Japan  to  come  here. 
Many  of  our  boys  had  no  home  life  here  except  that 
which  was  provided  by  the  employer  in  whose  home 
they  worked. 

The  government  has  done  a  big  job  in  protecting 
the  property  of  the  Japanese.  I  understand  that 
storage  space  has  been  provided  free  for  their 
household  goods.  There  were  some  tragic  situations 
at  first  when  junk  dealers  took  advantage  of  their 
necessity  to  get  rid  of  their  things  immediately.  But 
the  government  has  appointed  appraisers,  and  the 
sale  cannot  be  made  unless  at  least  the  minimum 
appraisal  is  paid.  This  applies  principally  tO'  farms, 
nurseries,  real  estate,  and  the  larger  articles  of 
furniture  such  as  refrigerators,  pianos,  etc.  Of 
course  anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  discard  cher- 
ished possessions  knows  how  much  grief  has  had  to 
be  swallowed. 

When  people  know  only  the  race,  and  think  oi 
atrocities  of  warfare,  they  say  of  any  act  or  word 
of  kindness,  "Oh,  that's  just  on  the  surface.  You 
can't  trust  them.  They're  not  really  sincere."  When 
you  know  individuals,  you  know  that  some  of  them 
are  not  sincere,  but  many,  many  more  are.     They 
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are  human  beings  that  bleed  when  they  are  pricked, 
and  laugh  when  they're  tickled;  die  if  they  are 
poisoned  and  want  revenge  if  they  are  wronged. 

I  understand  a  group  is  leaving  tomorrow  for 
Parker  Dam  (an  Indian  Reservation  on  the  Colo- 
rado Desert).  Thus  it  happens  that  many  people 
who  hoped  to  be  with  a  large  group  of  friends  may 
not  be  after  all,  because  now  they  can  be  moved  only 
on  government  orders.  Two  other  areas  have  been 
designated  for  evacuation.  One  will  go  to  Santa 
Anita  (not  far  east  of  Pasadena)  and  the  other  will 
go  to  Manzanar. 

With  all  that  needed  to  be  done  to  get  ready  to 
evacuate  and  with  the  uncertainty  that  comes  from 
not  knowing  just  when  you  will  be  ordered  out  and 
from  knowing  of  people  that  have  been  investigated 
by  the  F.B.I,  and  also  with  the  week  of  vacation 
when  anything  might  happen,  most  of  the  families 
thought  their  children  should  check  out  of  school  be- 
fore vacation.  It  was  an  ordeal  that  nobody  wants 
to  repeat,  and  yet  many  of  these  students  are  still 
in  town.  They've  said  good-bye,  they've  checked 
out,  they  know  it  meant  a  lot  of  grief  for  everyone. 
Naturally  they  hesitate  to  go  through  it  again.  But 
we  are  urging  them  to  return  to  school  if  they  have 
any  idea  that  it  may  be  even  two  weeks  more  that 
they  could  be  in  school,  because  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing this  uprooted  group  without  any  purposeful 
activity  is  very  great.  As  with  any  group  which 
faces  so  many  uncertainties,  matters  of  life  and 
death  seem  the  only  ones  worth  consideration  or  else 
there  is  the  other  extreme  of  trivialities  to  pass 
away  the  time.  So  we  are  finding  out  that  arrange- 
ments for  marriages  are  the  great  concern  of  fam- 
ilies and  young  people,  I  understand  that  this  is 
true  in  the  reception  centers,  also.  I  suppose  this 
reaction  was  anticipated,  but  maybe  not,  as  so  many 
people  feel  that  the  Japanese  are  not  really  human. 
Of  course  when  they  go  to  the  reception  centers,  the 
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hope  is  that  they  will  be  sent  to  other  places  farther 
inland  as  soon  as  proper  work  can  be  found.  And 
so  unless  there  are  family  ties,  there  would  be 
separations  of  friends  or  of  those  whom  the  family 
considered  "eligible." 

We  had  understood  once  that  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  Board  had  been  given  jurisdiction  over 
the  educational  problems  at  Manzanar.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  we  understand  that  the  earliest  that 
schools  will  be  open  will  be  October  1st.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  schools  will  be  manned  by  the  Jap- 
anese themselves.  Of  course  they  have  lots  of  col- 
lege and  university  graduates  and  they  have  a  large 
share  of  the  honor  students  of  various  institutions. 
(One  of  our  H.  S.  teachers  remarked  the  other  day 
that  all  her  A's  had  evacuated!)  But  heretofore 
few  of  these  prepared  for  teaching  because  there 
were  no  positions  open  to  them. 

Most  of  the  reports  from  the  reception  center  at 
Manzanar  have  been  favorable,  especially  since  the 
weather  improved.  If  you  have  ever  spent  any  time 
on  the  desert,  you  can  appreciate  the  sand  sifting 
through  the  cracks,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  madden- 
ing winds.  Added  to  this  it  was  terribly  cold  when 
the  first  ones  went  and  there  wasn't  adequate  pro- 
tection from  the  wind.  Now  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred buildings — perhaps  two  hundred  by  this  time, 
the  plumbing  is  being  installed,  houses  are  being 
named,  most  of  the  young  people  say  they're  having 
lots  of  fun,  and  they  all  talk  about  the  beautiful 
scenery.  But  the  great  problem  is  the  fact  that 
there  can't  possibly  be  purposeful  activity  for  all. 
As  one  of  our  former  students  said,  "All  we  do  is 
eat  and  sleep."  The  Japanese  are  law-abiding  and 
hard-working  and  they  do  not  want  to  be  idle.  They 
know  that  this  is  not  a  natural  type  of  existence 
and  they  know  that  social  problems  always  arise 
from  maladjustment. 
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Questions  for  Disciples 

What  did  Thomas  Campbell  say  about  creeds? 
How  did  he  propose  to  unite  Christian  people? 

When  he  suggested  that  the  New  Testament  be 
made  the  basis  of  union,  whose  interpretation  of  it 
did  he  think  should  be  followed?  Was  each  person 
to  read  it  for  himself?  If  so,  why  v/ould  this  not 
make  more  divisions  than  ever  ?  What  did  Alexander 
Campbell  say  in  his  sermon  on  "The  Law"  about 
the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament?  What 
did  he  say  was  the  one  central  principle  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  New  Testament  Church? 

Were  the  Disciples  Trinitarians?  Were  they  Uni- 
tarians? What  other  position  was  possible?  Was 
the  principle  of  loyalty  to  Christ  a  doctrine  about 
Christ  or  an  attitude  of  love  toward  him  and  of 
devotion  to  his  leadership  ?  Is  it  possible  to  be  loyal 
to  Christ  without  accepting  some  metaphysical  idea 
of  his  nature  or  some  theory  as  to  his  birth?  Is  it 
not  possible  to  unite  many  people  in  following  him 
without  accepting  any  creedal  statement  as  to  his 
nature  ?  When  was  the  Nicene  creed  written  ?  What 
is  the  so-called  "Apostles'  Creed"  and  does  it  go 
back  to  the  Apostles? 

Another  interesting  set  of  questions  arises  with 
reference  to  the  Bible  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  New  Testament.  Which  came  first,  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Christian  Church?  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  as  to  which  came  first?  What  is 
the  canon  of  scripture?  When  was  it  made?  Did 
Martin  Luther  accept  as  canonical  all  the  books 
which  are  now  included  in  the  King  James  version? 
Do  Disciples  say  that  all  scripture  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  binding  on  Christians  today?  What  about 
feet-washing,  faith-healing,  expecting  the  end  of  the 
world,  bodily  resurrection,  eternal  punishment  in 
hell  fire?  What  did  Alexander  Campbell  mean  by 
saying  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  as  any  other 
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book?  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said  that  to 
understand  any  book  of  the  Bible,  like  the  book  of 
Acts,  we  must  ask  when  it  was  written;  to  whom; 
by  whom;  and  for  what  purpose?  Was  it  this  kind 
of  study  of  the  Bible  which  developed  into  what  is 
called  Higher  Criticism?  Do  the  Disciples  follow 
this  method  of  studying  the  Bible?  Does  one  have 
to  accept  a  statement  of  scripture  if  it  conflicts  with 
what  one  thinks  is  an  established  scientific  fact? 
Is  there  any  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
Sunday  Schools,  missionary  societies,  pension  funds, 
church  conventions,  official  boards,  women's  soci- 
eties, societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  church  so- 
cials, church  membership  rolls,  national  secretaries, 
colleges,  baptistries,  instrumental  music  in  public 
worship,  song  leaders,  song  books,  printed  orders 
of  service,  choirs  with  surplices,  lecterns,  grape 
juice  instead  of  wine?  What  is  the  justification  of 
these  things?  What  authority  has  the  saying: 
"Where  the  scriptures  speak,  we  speak;  where  the 
scriptures  are  silent,  we  are  silent"?  Should  this 
be  made  a  rule  of  the  church? 

With  reference  to  the  Church :  What  is  meant  by 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers?  How  does  a  man 
(or  a  woman)  become  a  minister  among  the  Dis- 
ciples ?  Is  there  any  authority  higher  than  the  local 
church?  If  so,  what  is  it?  If  a  local  church  in- 
troduces a  practice  different  from  the  practice  of 
other  congregations,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
How  much  authority  do  the  Elders  of  a  congrega- 
tion have?  Have  they  power  to  require  uniformity 
of  belief  on  the  part  of  members?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  have  harmony  and  good  fellowship  in  a 
congregation  if  the  members  held  different  opinions 
on  vital  matters,  and  held  these  opinions  as  their 
personal  beliefs?  Who  has  the  right  to  decide  im- 
portant matters  of  policy  in  the  local  church?  Is 
the  union  that  exists  in  local  congregations  of  Dis- 
ciples or  between  local  congregations  an  organic 
union  or  a  union  of  spirit  and  of  practical  coopera- 
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tion?  How  do  persons  become  members  of  Disciple 
churches?  Is  the  method  the  same  in  all  local 
churches?  What  are  the  requirements  for  member- 
ship after  a  person  has  joined  a  church?  Is  it 
proper  to  use  the  word  "denomination"  to  designate 
the  whole  company  of  Disciples  of  Christ?  Why? 
Why  do  not  all  local  churches  use  the  same  designa- 
tion— "Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  "Christian  Church," 
or  "Church  of  Christ"?  Which  is  preferable,  and 
why? 

Church  and  Society :  What  is  the  Christian's  duty 
toward  the  state?  Should  he  vote,  pay  taxes,  go  to 
courts  of  law,  participate  in  war?  When  is  it  wrong 
to  play  cards,  dance,  go  to  the  theatre,  drink  wine, 
smoke  tobacco,  lay  wagers?  How  are  these  questions 
decided?  By  scripture?  By  example?  By  social 
custom?  Have  present  evils  always  been  wrong? 
For  example,  slavery,  polygamy,  divorce,  usury, 
killing  men? 

Human  nature:  Are  infants  morally  good  or  bad? 
Is  a  person  a  sinner  before  he  is  able  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong?  Is  the  story  of  the  "fall  of  man" 
a  fact  or  a  myth?  Is  sin  transmitted  from  parents 
to  children?  How?  What  difference  does  it  make 
with  reference  to  man's  moral  responsibility  wheth- 
er he  came  by  "creation"  or  by  "evolution"?  What 
is  the  history  of  "sacrifice"  or  blood  atonement? 

Quiz  questions :  Which  is  more  important  in  guid- 
ing Christians  today,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  the 
teachings  of  the  Apostles?  Did  Paul  claim  that  all 
his  writings  were  inspired?  What  were  his  views 
of  women?  Of  marriage?  Of  slavery?  Of  drink- 
ing wine?  Of  reasonableness  in  sermons  and  pray- 
ers? Is  there  any  "theology"  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  First  Corinthians?  Does  the  Epistle  of  James 
contain  the  same  idea  of  "faith"  as  the  Epistles  of 
Paul?  Is  it  correct  to  cite  Paul's  injunction  about 
eating  meat  offered  to  idols  as  a  plea  to  defer  to  all 
conscientious  scruples  of  other  people?  Is  that  pas- 
sage a  criticism  of  some  scruples? 
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Reasonableness  in  religion :  What  lies  back  of 
the  encouragement  of  class  discussions  of  such  ques- 
tions among  Disciples?  Is  it  not  due  to  a  different 
view  of  the  value  of  using  human  minds  to  inter- 
pret religious  questions?  Was  not  this  procedure 
in  the  use  of  scripture  and  of  reason  something  new 
in  Protestantism?  Does  it  not  involve  a  novel  con- 
ception of  revelation  and  of  the  right  of  individuals 
to  interpret  in  the  light  of  their  own  knowledge  all 
inspired  writings?  From  whom  did  Alexander 
Campbell  and  his  co-workers  derive  such  principles? 
Are  these  principles  supported  by  Christian  thought 
since  his  time?  May  we  expect  still  better  under- 
standing of  scripture  than  we  now  have? 

What  can  be  done  to  help  members  of  churches 
to  answer  intelligently  such  questions  as  the  fore- 
going? Should  not  Disciple  publishing  houses,  jour- 
nals, youth  conferences,  and  religious  education 
leaders  furnish  more  opportunity  for  understanding 
these  things?  Why  is  it  that  editors,  preachers, 
church  school  teachers,  do  not  give  more  attention 
to  influences  that  made  the  Disciples  so  different  and 
so  successful  in  the  first  century  of  their  history? 
Is  it  because  we  have  over-emphasized  the  tradi- 
tional "scholarship"  of  other  people,  and  under- 
estimated the  matter-of-fact,  sensible  reasonable- 
ness of  the  first  generation  of  Disciple  leaders?  How 
many  ministers  and  leaders  are  aware  that  Thomas 
and  Alexander  Campbell,  and  Walter  Scott,  were 
university  trained  men,  themselves  teachers  of  the 
classics,  and  versed  in  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious thought  which  was  critical  of  scholastic 
thought  and  of  the  theology  of  all  the  creeds  of  their 
day?  Is  not  this  a  suggestion  of  ways  by  which 
the  free  spirit  and  vital  religious  thinking  of  the 
Disciples  may  be  recovered  and  kept  alive? — House 
Neivs. 
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Journeys  of  Ye  Editor 

The  American  Philosophical  Association,  Western 
Division,  met  in  Madison,  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, April  23-25.  There  were  about  a  hundred 
in  attendance  from  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  Middle  West.  Professor  E.  Jordan,  of  Butler 
University  was  the  president  but  was  unable  to  at- 
tend on  account  of  illness.  Professor  D.  S.  Robin- 
son, until  recently  President  of  Butler,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  for  next  year,  when 
the  meeting  will  be  at  Notre  Dame.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sessions  was  devoted  to  papers  on  Wil- 
liam James,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  is  being 
widely  celebrated  this  year.  Among  the  Disciples 
present  were  Professor  A.  C.  Garnett,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Herbert  Martin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Wayne  Leys  of  the  Central  Y  Col- 
lege in  Chicago, 

May  7  was  spent  in  a  retreat  with  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology Seminary  Union.  The  buildings  of  this  insti- 
tution on  the  Oberlin  campus  are  among  the  finest 
we  have  seen.  There  are  beautiful  dormitories  for 
single  men,  some  for  married  couples,  with  library, 
refrectory,  and  chapel.  After  a  chapel  service  at 
7:30  A.M.,  and  breakfast  at  8:00  we  went  out  to 
Berlin  Heights.  There  was  a  sermon  at  9:15  and 
an  address  at  10:30  followed  by  general  discussion 
until  lunch  time.  More  discussion  and  questioning 
of  the  speaker  at  1 :30.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
was  given  to  recreation  and  after  dinner  the  in- 
stallation of  officers  of  the  Seminary  Union  took 
place  at  which  Dean  Graham  presided.  At  8:00 
a  Communion  Service  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Craig, 
Professor  of  New  Testament.  We  left  at  3:00  to 
take  a  train  at  Sandusky  for  Chicago.  We  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  visiting  with  Professor  Clarence 
Hamilton,  who  teaches  Philosophy  of  Religion  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  Sinologists  in  this  country.    He 
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went  out  to  the  University  of  Nanking  from  our 
Church  in  Chicago  and  did  excellent  work  there  un- 
til the  Revolution  in  China.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Taylor 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements.  There  are  seven 
other  Disciples  among  the  students. 


^'Current  Events'' 

Many  people  would  like  to  know  what  happened 
at  Butler. 

Something  has  changed  at  Chapman  College. 

Drake  University  is  seeking  to  enlist  alumni  and 
friends  for  needed  funds. 

Bethany  College  reports  that  now  only  fifteen  per 
cent  of  their  students  come  from  Disciple  homes 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  seventy  per  cent  came 
from  such  homes. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  at  the  annual 
meeting  early  in  April  discussed  the  desirability  of 
having  a  "Campaign  of  Ideas"  among  the  churches, 
without  money-raising.  It  is  being  suggested  that 
the  building  up  of  ideas  might  be  the  best  way  to 
promote  everything  that  is  important. 

The  Commission  for  the  Restudy  of  the  Disciples 
manifests  the  tendency  of  ministers  to  prefer  pro- 
grams of  action  to  the  study  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  significant  action  can  be  based.  Action  with- 
out knowledge  is  ineffective ;  knowledge  without  ac- 
tion is  futile. 

Observers  inside  the  camp  say  that  the  growth 
of  the  Disciples  has  slowed  down.  Many  remedies 
are  offered  for  the  "emergency." 

There  are  about  8000  churches  of  all  sorts  in  the 
Brotherhood  and  perhaps  half  that  many  preachers. 
They  say  twenty  per  cent  of  the  ministers  are  college 
graduates  with  some  seminary  training  besides. 
They  say  also  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  churches 
have  full  time  pastors.  Those  ministers  are  largely 
serving  those  churches! 
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Tentative  Program 

Annual  Meeting  of  Campbell  Institute 

Chicago,  Aug.  3-7,  1942 
Monday 

9:30  P.M.  Holy  Communion 
Reception 

Tuesday 

2  P.M.        Symposium  on  the  ** International  Con- 
vention" 
9:30  P.M.  President's  Address 
Discussion 

Business   Meeting  —  appointment  of 
committees 

Wednesday 

2  P.M.        "Implications   of  the   Times  for  Re- 
ligious Thought" 
9:30  P.M.  Christian  Unity  Session 

Thursday  - 

2  P.M.        "Religious  Searchings  of  Young  Men  | 
in  War  Time" 
"Religious     Searchings     of     men     in 

Armed  Forces" 
"Religious  Searchings  of  men  in  CO 
Camps" 

"Religious    Searchings    of   men    in  i 
War  Industries"  " 

4:30  P.M.  Business  and  Election  of  Officers 

6:30  P.M.  Annual  Dinner 

Friday 

2  P.M.         "Preparation  and  Placement  of  Minis- 
ters Among  Disciples  of  Christ" 
"Present  Situation" 
"Preparation" 
*  "Placement" 
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Financial  Secretary's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

Success  at  last!  Warner  Muir  of  Seattle  writes: 
"If  you  are  ever  out  of  a  job  I  should  like  to  con- 
sult with  you  about  becoming  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  my  church.  You  ought  to  make  a  good  one, 
although  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  the  half  rate  as 
a  procedure  for  the  collection  of  back  church  dues." 
Say  I,  take  the  half  and  rejoice! 

A.  L.  Ward  of  Noblesville,  Ind.,  long  a  CI  Fellow, 
writes  about  our  "dead  horse" — "He  does  not  seem 
so  decrepit  to  me.  I  remember  when  his  untried 
legs  wobbled,  and  we  wondered  what  kind  of  a  steed 
he  would  finally  grow  into.  For  almost  fifty  happy 
years  I  have  watched  him  come  up  to  the  line,  some- 
times rather  weary,  but  with  renewed  determina- 
tion. I  prophesy  that  in  fifty  years  more  he  can- 
not be  seen  for  the  dust." 

My  classmate,  Harold  Elsam,  Chicago  Heights, 
Ind.,  lilteth— 

My  conscience  has  been  pricking  me, 

But  my  pocketbook  was  sick. 

Now  here's  the  dollars  two — you  see, 

You've  made  the  dead  horse  kick! 
If  the  Seattle  proposition  doesn't  mature  properly, 
I  may  follow  up  the  suggestion  of  Emory  Ross,  Gen. 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  who  writes — "Why  the  UCMS  does 
not  get  you  as  a  promotional  exponent  baffles  me. 
Anybody  who  can  get  Institute  dues  at  all  out  of 
scattered  people — just  think  what  you  could  do  in 
an  even  larger  soliciting  field!" 

D.  Wright  Lunsford,  Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  sends 
two  Iron  Men  and  adds,  "the  trench  warfare  they 
have  been  fighting  has  delayed  their  arrival.  .  .  . 
These  men  are  tired  and  very  weary  from  the  bat- 
tle of  life.     They  need  rest.     They  have  been  out 
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long  hours  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul — but  at  last 
they  have  decided  to  pay  the  CL" 

One  of  the  solid  satisfactions  of  this  desk  at  the 
mailman's  crossroads  is  the  notes  Fellows  send 
about  their  work.  J.  Barbee  Robertson  of  Hillside 
church,  Wichita,  Kansas,  imparts  good  news:  "Had 
a  great  Easter.  841  in  Bible  School.  1025  at  morn- 
ing worship.  44  additions  for  a  grand  total  of  286 
in  two  years  here.  Our  Bible  School  leads  Kansas 
in  average  attendance.  We  have  largest  World  Call 
subscription  in  State." 

The  watchword  of  the  hour  seems  to  be,  "Can  You 
Take  It?"  Look  what  I  have  to  bear  up  under! 
Wilbur  Wallace,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  says — 

Here's  to  DeGroot  and  his  dead  horse, 
They  sure  can  raise  a  smell. 
So  here's  a  check  to  bury  the  corpse — 
As  for  DeGroot,— Well.  .  .  . 

And  Geo.  N.  Reeves,  Pomona,  Calif.,  dips  his  pen 
in  fruit  juice  and  writes — 

Fiscality,  f iscality,  anathema  be  thy  name, 

We  good  folk  seek  to  stone  thee  dead 

But  DeGroot  would  give  thee  fame. 

We  want  no  bills  nor  thought  of  bills, 

We  only  want  some  peace; 

Fiscality,  fiscality — please  cause  DeGroot  to  cease. 

He  tortures  us  at  noon  and  night, 
We  dare  not  get  our  mail. 
For  sure  as  fate  at  first  insight 
There'll  be  that  "Campbell"  bill. 

Fiscality,  fiscality,  thou  art  a  phantom  dream, 

Please  rise  no  more  to  haunt  us 

In  this  land  of  hill  and  stream; 

But  take  thsyelf  to  bed  awhile  to  sleep  beside  thy  loot 

And  please,  OH  PLEASE,  fiscality. 

Please  muzzle  that  DeGroot. 
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The  Plight  of  the  Pacifist 

Kelly  O'Neall,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

There  are  still  a  few  sincere  Christian  leaders  who 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  realistic  about  the  war.  With- 
in recent  days  the  writer  has  heard  a  minister  and 
a  college  professor  violently  denounce  all  who  sub- 
mit to  participation  in  military  affairs  as  unworthy 
to  call  themselves  Christian.  Driven  by  the  martyr 
complex,  they  seem  determined  to  follow  doctrinaire 
pacifism  into  prison.  In  our  judgment  they  are 
doing  not  only  the  country,  but  also  the  cause  of 
religion  and  even  the  cause  of  peace  a  vast  dis- 
service. Moreover,  when  men  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  an  extremely  distasteful  but 
utterly  inescapable  job,  it  seems  poor  sportsmanship 
to  nag  them  with  the  accusation  of  insincerity  and 
disloyality. 

The  conscientious  Christian  Pacifist  must  be  a 
very  unhappy  man  today.  Not,  however,  because  he 
is  being  called  upon  to  suffer  for  his  faith,  for  suffer- 
ing and  martyrdom  are  a  part,  and  perhaps  the 
dei?.rest  part,  of  his  creed.  But  the  present  world 
situation  must  present  to  him  an  instance  in  which 
he  is  compelled  to  see  that  his  doctrine  is  unwork- 
able and  therefore  untrue. 

Pacifism  is  the  sort  of  doctrine  that  must  work. 
One  must  believe  that,  given  the  pragmatic  test,  it 
would  stand.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
possibility  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point,  and  this  must  be  to  the  Pacifist  as  if 
the  chief  corner  stone  of  his  ethical  philosophy  had 
been  removed. 
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This,  let  it  be  said,  does  not  apply  to  the  conscien- 
tious objector,  who  merely  says  that  his  conscience 
will  not  permit  him  to  participate  in  the  business 
of  fighting-  and  killing.  He  may  suffer  indignities 
and  humiliations,  which,  in  some  countries,  would 
mean  torture  and  death,  and  be  supremely  happy 
through  it  all,  simply  knowing  that  he  will  never 
be  compelled  to  face  the  fighting  decision  as  to 
whether,  in  the  conflict,  it  shall  be  his  life  or  the 
life  of  his  adversary.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  a  sort 
of  monastic  attitude,  and  involves  only  a  personal 
choice. 

But  the  true  Christian  Pacifist  has  a  far  more 
comprehensive  decision  to  make.  He  must  believe, 
not  only  that  pacifism  is  right,  morally,  but  that  it 
is  the  technique  for  resolving  human  relationships. 
He  must  believe  that  passive  non-resistance  and 
active  good-will  will  curb  the  fears  and  suspicions 
and  selfish  ambitions  of  groups  and  induce  them  to 
regulate  their  relations  by  reasoning  co-operation 
rather  than  by  predatory  aggression. 

That  the  present  situation  between  our  country 
and  Japan  represents  an  instance  in  which  this 
policy  of  pacifism  did  not  and  could  not  work  is 
painfully  obvious.  Both  forbearing  passive  non- 
resistance  and  active  goodwill  have  been  dominant 
aspects  of  the  policy  of  our  country  in  its  relations 
with  Japan  all  through  the  years.  In  spite  of  many 
warnings  by  those  who  apparently  were  wiser  than 
many  of  us  thought  they  were,  our  government  has 
repeatedly  and  constantly  held  out  hands  of  sincere 
friendship  to  the  inscrutable  sons  of  Nippon. 

To  be  sure,  we  did  legislate  the  Japanese  Exclu- 
sion Act,  which,  by  every  token,  was  bad  policy, 
but  its  practical  results  were  negligible,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  the  exception  that 
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proves  the  rule  in  our  policy  of  friendliness  for 
Japan. 

We  rushed  with  lavish  assistance  to  Japan's 
devastated  cities  after  repeated  catastrophies.  We 
maintained  an  attitude  of  open  confidence  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  We  acceded  to  Japanese  wishes 
and  did  not  fortify  Guam.  We  maintained  a  general 
policy  of  favorable  relationships  in  trade  and  cul- 
tural interchange.  But,  all  the  while,  the  leaders 
of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  were  dreaming  dreams  of 
a  national  destiny  of  conquest,  and  preparing,  even 
to  the  blue-printing  of  their  line  of  march,  to  strike 
the  first  blow  at  us  in  their  dash  for  power. 

We  are  shocked  into  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  nation  cherishes  the  dream  of  a  divine 
destiny  to  wrest  from  history  its  "place  in  the  sun," 
pacifism  is  not  a  workable  doctrine  as  a  means  to 
guarantee  peace.  Such  races  and  nations  will  never 
acknowledge  that  other  races  and  other  nations  have 
a  right  to  their  "places  in  the  sun"  as  well. 

When  a  nation  patterns  its  conception  of  history 
after  the  materialistic  and  fatalistic  view  expressed 
by  Oswald  Spengler  in  his  "Decline  of  Western 
Civilization,"  there  is  no  place  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  human  affairs.  There  is  only  the  endless 
grinding  out  of  destiny  between  the  millwheels  of 
the  Gods,  and  there  can  never  be  any  assurance 
of  security  for  those  who  believe  that  there  is  per- 
manent room  in  the  sun  for  all  who  maintain  them- 
selves as  fit  to  occupy  it. 

Moreover,  when  a  nation  is  "hell-bent  for  destiny" 
its  protestations  of  pacific  intentions  are  only  de- 
vices to  further  its  deceptive  ends.  Riding  the 
"wave  of  the  future"  a  government  finds  treachery 
and  falsehood  far  more  effective  weapons  than 
sincerity  and  truth.  To  bomb  Pearl  Harbor  under 
the  smoke  screen  of  negotiations  for  peace  is  but 
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the  honorable  spring  board  in  the  leap  for  National 
fulfillment. 

To  be  sure,  if  all  nations  should,  at  a  given  time, 
accept  Christian  Pacifism  as  an  international  policy 
and  operate  thereon  thereafter,  war  and  internation- 
al discord  would  be  forever  at  an  end.  But  there 
lies  the  altogether  simple  but  altogether  fatal  rub. 
That  they  will  not  do.  The  nationalistic  urge  is  too 
strong.  The  centuries  are  littered  with  the  stories 
of  nations  that  have  suddenly  sprung  into  an  in- 
spired consciousness  of  national  destiny  and  set  out 
upon  their  bloody  march  to  a  place  in  the  sun.  It 
takes  only  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but  it  takes  all 
to  guarantee  peace. 

But,  argues  the  pacifist,  if  generous  good  will  had 
been  manifested  towards  Germany  in  1918  instead 
of  the  revenge  laden  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  present 
situation  would  never  have  occurred.  This  we  very 
seriously  question.  It  was  not  the  stupid  treaty  that 
made  possible  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  emergence 
of  the  present  menace.  Rather,  it  was  the  economic 
collapse  of  Germany,  made  inevitable  by  the  squand- 
ered national  resources  and  the  dislocated  economic 
processes  of  the  four  years  war. 

The  remarkable  economic  recovery  of  Germany 
under  Hitler,  with  the  re-armament  program  as  the 
incentive  and  the  technique,  could  have  been  accom- 
plished as  effectively  by  constructive  procedures,  if 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  had  approached  it  sincerely, 
with  some  consciousness  of  national  guilt  and  a  real 
desire  to  lead  the  people  along  the  paths  of  peace. 

From  an  international  standpoint,  the  only  thing 
that  could  have  prevented  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
the  development  of  the  Nazi  aggression  would  have 
been  the  maintainance,  by  Britain  and  America  of  a 
definitely  superior  force,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
the  extension  of  friendly  guidance  and  co-operation 
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towards  recovery.  But  the  guidance  and  co- 
operation would  not  have  availed  without  the 
superior  force.  It  was  upon  the  keyboard  of  frus- 
trated national  destiny  that  Hitler  composed  his 
wild  anthem  of  hate,  and  in  the  face  of  this  growing 
frenzy,  pacifism  was  as  a  child  appealing  to  the 
moral  instincts  of  a  ferocious  carnivorous  beast. 

But,  says  the  pacifist,  whether  it  will  work  or 
not,  pacifism  is  right  and  it  is  Christian,  and  we 
must  go  on  living  by  it  anyway,  offering  ourselves 
as  sacrifices,  until  the  world  is  ready  for  the 
Christian  civilization. 

This  once  again,  we  must  deny.  Pacifism  is  not 
only  untrue  because  it  is  unworkable,  but  it  also  falls 
short  of  being  either  completely  moral,  or  com- 
pletely Christian. 

The  pacifist  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  Jesus's 
principle  of  love  and  non-resistance  was,  even  to 
him,  an  all-inclusive  absolute.  Turning  the  other 
cheek  works  magnificently  in  individual  relation- 
ships, but  even  in  such  relationships,  it  needs  to  be 
set  beside  that  other  doctrine  of  fighting  for  prin- 
ciple, which  runs  throughout  all  the  Master's  teach- 
ings and  is  dramatized  in  the  one  instance  of  com- 
bative action  in  his  recorded  life.  It  does  violence 
to  the  ethic  of  Jesus  to  hold  that  He  demands  com- 
plete and  continued  submission  to  personal  injustice 
and  wrong.  The  sort  of  aggressive  goodwill  that 
defends  itself  and  loves  while  so  doing  is  far  more 
consonant  with  the  total  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

Moreover,  there  is,  in  the  Christian  concept  of 
life,  a  rugged  strength  of  individual  character  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  idea  of  each  man 
standing  on  his  own  two  feet,  taking  his  own  part, 
bearing  his  own  burden,  protecting  himself  and 
those  who  need  protection,  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  love. 
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To  be  sure,  when  self  protection  reaches  the  point 
where  it  means  life  for  life,  we  must  admit  that  a 
new  and  extremely  difficult  problem  enters.  And, 
we  are  inclined  to  presume  that  most  of  us,  both 
pacifists  and  non-pacifists,  would  vastly  prefer  in 
an  individual  encounter  with  a  murderous  bully  that 
he  should  take  our  life  than  that  we  should  take  his. 
But  when  the  murderous  bully  is  not  an  individual, 
but  a  juggernaut  of  a  ruthless  conqueror,  crushing 
everything  as  it  rolls,  and  the  issue  is  not  the  life 
of  an  individual,  but  the  lives  of  countless  individuals 
and  the  values  of  a  civilization,  then  the  situation 
is  changed  again. 

We  hold  that  pacifism  as  a  popular  doctrine  and 
an  educational  principle  is  destructive.  It  produces 
weaklings.  Not  the  pacifist  himself  mind  you.  He 
is  no  weakling.  He  is  the  strongest  of  the  strong 
and  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  But  when  the  doctrine 
is  diluted  as  every  doctrine  is  always  diluted  in  the 
popular  mind,  it  produces  weaklings. 

It  holds  that  no  human  power  has  a  right  to  claim 
a  man's  life,  whereas  a  man  owes  all  that  he  has 
in  life  to  a  set  of  human  relationships,  and,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  defend  his  heritage,  even  unto  death, 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  gift. 

It  holds  that  war  is  the  worst  of  all  possible 
evils,  whereas  servitude  and  the  loss  of  the  right 
to  think  and  work  and  worship  are  worse. 

It  holds  that  there  is  no  cause  worth  fighting  for, 
whereas  if  there  had  not  been  causes  worth  fighting 
for  and  men  brave  enough  to  fight  for  them,  we 
would  still  be  living  in  feudal  serfdom  and  ignor- 
ance. 

It  holds  that  all  nations  are  tarred  with  the  same 
stick,  that  all,  including  the  United  States,  have 
what  they  have  because  they  have  taken  it  from 
someone  else,  and  that  it  is  therefore  immoral  to 
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protect  it  when  some  other  nation  wants  it.  This  is 
pure  sophistry. 

There  are  vast  differences  between  the  aspirations 
and  the  records  of  the  nations.  Some  of  them  are 
highly  ethical  and  some  devoid  of  ethics.  To  be  sure 
our  American  forefathers  did  crowd  themselves  into 
North  America  alongside  the  Indians,  but  who  would 
argue  that  this  vast  continent  should  have  remained 
permanently  the  restricted  dwelling  place  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  savages.  This  argument  seems 
for  pacifism  a  "reducto  ad  absurdam." 

But  the  greatest  fallacy  of  pacifism  is  its  refusal 
to  see  the  difference  between  making  war  and  de- 
fending ourselves.  Since  December  7,  we  have  heard 
tough  headed  pacifists  say  such  things  as,  "Well, 
Roosevelt  finally  got  us  into  it,"  or  "Our  nation  has 
joined  the  war-makers."  Such  an  attitude  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  former  intelligence  and  sincerity  of 
the  pacifistic  mind.  We  are  not  making  war.  We 
are  defending  our  freedom.  The  pacifist  still  has  a 
right  to  be  a  pacifist,  but  he  will  not  have  that 
right  long  unless  someone  fights  to  defend  it  for 
him. 

The  present  writer  once  took  a  vow  that  he  would 
never  ask  God  to  bless  another  war.  Today  he  ab- 
jures that  vow.  He  shall  pray  daily  that  God  will 
bring  victory  speedily  to  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies,  and  that  in  the  process,  we 
shall  not  fall  victims  to  hatred  and  brutality.  And, 
he  shall  pray  that  after  we  have  won  the  victory, 
as  win  it  we  shall,  America  shall  never  again  become 
militarily  weak,  and  that  in  strength  she  shall  speak 
with  insistent  and  persistent  voice  for  international 
righteousness  and  justice.  If  power  is  to  be  an  ulti- 
mately decisive  thing  in  human  affairs,  then  we 
must  keep  power  in  the  hands  of  that  people  who 
believe  in  Liberty,  Justice  and  Fraternity. 
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The  Educational  Task  of  the  Church 

By  Sterling  W.  Brown,  Drake  University 

Although  the  educational  function  of  the  Church 
is  by  no  means  the  only  important  task  to  be  per- 
formed, its  importance  in  the  ongoing  Christian 
movement  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  more  voluntary 
service  is  rendered  in  educational  activities  than  in 
any  other  phase  of  local  church  work.  There  are 
more  than  two  million  lay  workers  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Christian  education  forces  of  America! 

Christian  education  had  its  beginning  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Palestine  when  the  Great  Teacher 
gathered  about  him  his  followers  and  taught  them 
a  new  way  of  life.  The  Founder  of  this  spiritual 
community  sent  them  out  across  the  succeeding 
centuries  to  teach  all  nations.  It  it  now  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  Church  has  conquered  best  and 
most  through  the  performance  of  its  educational 
task.  Today  the  church  that  is  a  growing  church 
is  also  a  teaching  church!  The  corollary  to  this  is 
that  a  church  that  fails  to  perform  its  educational 
task  is  a  dying  church. 

An  analysis  of  the  functional  operation  of  the 
local  church  reveals  three  phases  of  its  educational 
task.  The  first  phase  is  the  teaching  of  the  lore  of 
the  Christian  religion — the  body  of  knowledge  pre- 
served in  its  literature,  institutions,  and  ideals. 
The  principal  source  of  this  knowledge  is  the  Bible. 
The  later  developments  of  the  Christian  comm^unity, 
however,  are  preserved  in  other  writings,  traditions, 
hymns,  and  arts.  These,  too,  are  a  part  of  its  lore. 

The  organized  efforts  for  teaching  the  Christian 
lore  are  expressed  for  the  local  church  in  its  edu- 
cational activities.  This  instructional  task  is  more 
than  the  mere  teaching  of  factual  data.  It  holds  that 
the  church  should  teach  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible.   In 
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this  conception  the  Bible  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
the  means  through  which  a  religious  personality  may 
be  developed.  The  heart  of  Christian  lore  lies  in 
the  biblical  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  but  the  growing  ideology  of  the  Christian 
community  is  also  a  part  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
history  of  the  race.  Since  this  is  true  the  instruc- 
tional task  begins  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
extends  outward  to  their  practical  application  in 
the  problems  of  human  life. 

The  second  phase  of  the  educational  task  of  the 
Church  is  the  initiation  of  individuals  into  the  grow- 
ing Christian  community.  It  is  through  the  insti- 
tution that  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Great 
Teacher  find  interpretation  and  promotion.  In  the 
conception  of  most  religious  educators  this  initiation 
is  not  an  isolated  event  but  a  process.  For  Christi- 
anity has  always  been  a  way  of  life  rather  than  an 
event  in  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  educational  task  comes 
into  close  relationship  with  the  function  of  evangel- 
ism. The  latter  is  conceived  as  the  recruiting  of  new 
members  for  the  Christian  community.  But  the 
church  school  has  for  many  years  been  the  main 
source  of  church  membership.  In  one  large  Protes- 
tant body  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  85% 
of  the  total  church  membership  has  been  gained 
from  the  church  school.  Without  the  church  school 
as  a  source  for  its  membership  a  local  congregation 
would  soon  die. 

The  process  of  initiating  the  young  into  the  en- 
riching experience  of  the  Christian  movement  is 
not  a  new  function  for  religious  education.  "Teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things,"  was  a  part  of  the 
Founder's  commission  to  his  followers.  It  is  only 
at  the  point  of  the  form  of  the  initiation  that  th» 
major  Protestant  groups  differ.  The  periods  of 
church  history  show  that  this  form  tends  to  change 
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with  the  exigencies  of  time  and  circumstance.  The 
significant  aspect  of  initiation  is  that  it  has  meaning 
and  worth  for  the  continual  development  of 
Christian  personality. 

But  to  teach  the  lore  of  Christianity  and  to 
initiate  persons  into  the  Christian  community  does 
not  complete  the  educational  task.  In  terms  of  the 
individual  the  final  task  of  Christian  education  is 
to  develop  spiritual  personality  with  all  its  im- 
plications and  obligations  to  society.  A  church 
school  which  recognizes  this  task,  at  once  becomes  a 
person-centered  organization.  It  seeks  to  recreate 
in  individuals  the  ideals  and  principles  of  Jesus. 
The  adjustment  of  the  child  to  its  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  environment,  which  secular  edu- 
cation seeks  to  accomplish,  must  be  completed  by 
the  Church  which  seeks  to  adjust  him  to  his  spiritual 
environment.  The  growing  person  thus  receives  a 
complete  religious  experience,  asserting  his  relation- 
ships in  all  areas  of  life.  For  in  Christian  ideals 
there  is  explicity,  a  concern  for  all  mankind.  Persons 
live  their  lives  and  have  their  being  in  social  rela- 
tionships. Since  the  social  aim  had  a  central  place 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  those  seeking  to  do  His 
will  must  make  their  social  and  institutional  rela- 
tionships Christian. 

In  many  ways  the  religious  educator  is  like  the 
architect  of  a  great  cathedral.  He  must  know  and 
appreciate  the  basic  principles  of  form,  design  and 
beauty.  On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  he  must 
create  the  designs  and  plans  for  the  cathedral.  His 
final  job  is  to  let  the  contracts  and  supervise  the 
construction  until  a  great  temple  of  God  stands  com- 
pleted. So  the  Christian  educator  must  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  history,  ideals,  and  other  forms  of  the 
lore  of  the  Christian  community;  assist  persons  in 
the  process  of  initiation  into  the  Great  Community; 
and  then  supervise  the  development  of  a  Christian 
personality  with  its  implications  for  a  better  society. 
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Divinity  School  Convocation 

E.  S.  Ames,  Bond  Chapel,  June  16,  19^2 

In  these  closing  days  of  our  university  year,  men 
and  women  in  all  departments  are  facing  a  tran- 
sition from  courses  of  study,  class  papers,  theses, 
and  examinations  into  other  types  of  experience. 
For  ministerial  students,  now  entering  upon  pastor- 
ates, or  other  forms  of  religious  work,  there  are 
likely  to  be  mixed  feelings  of  eagerness  and  appre- 
hension— eagerness  to  feel,  at  first  hand,  responsi- 
bility for  vital  tasks,  and  apprehension  about  the 
novelty  and  the  difficulties  which  the  tasks  involve. 
There  are  not  only  the  old  difficulties  of  the  diversi- 
ties, burdens  and  shortcomings  of  human  nature, 
but  also  some  awareness  of  the  fact  that  church 
boards  are  not  always  smooth  working  agencies,  and 
that  the  woman's  society  and  the  choir  are  potential 
centers  of  friction.  The  whole  world  being  at  war 
does  not  lessen  nor  simplify  the  duties  or  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  minister.  It  is  a  time  to  remember 
what  Jesus  said  to  his  twelve  disciples  as  he  sent 
them  forth:  "Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves:  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  ser- 
pents, and  harmless  as  doves." 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  some  of  the  wisdom  needed 
though  I  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
serpent.  Max  Mason,  when  president  of  this  uni- 
versity, told  an  experience  he  had  one  summer  on 
vacation  in  New  England.  The  neighbors  had  heard 
him  addressed  and  referred  to  as  "Doctor."  One  day 
a  servant  from  a  home  in  the  village  came  to  his 
house,  inquiring  for  the  doctor  to  come  and  see  a 
patient  who  had  suddenly  taken  ill.  The  maid  said 
he  was  not  at  home  and  added,  "Anyway,  he's  not 
the  kind  of  doctor  that  does  anybody  any  good." 
This  is  one  thing  that  a  minister  should  learn,  that 
while  the  people  may  too  easily   address  him  as 
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"doctor,"  in  cases  of  real  illness  they  are  likely  to 
share  the  opinion  that  he  is  not  the  kind  of  doctor 
that  does  anybody  any  g-ood.  It  is  of  course  worse 
than  futile  for  the  minister  to  assume  to  give  people 
the  kind  of  help  that  only  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  banker,  the  plumber,  the  mechanic,  the  psychol- 
ogist, or  the  engineer  can  give.  But  the  minister 
can  make  himself  a  sort  of  handy  reference  man 
to  direct  any  one  in  his  parish  to  those  who  are 
responsible  and  competent  in  any  of  the  professions 
or  vocations.  It  is  his  business  to  conduct  an  infor- 
mation office  for  all  inquirers  who  come  with  serious 
questions.  No  other  class  of  men  have  opportunity 
to  serve  so  great  a  variety  of  human  needs,  for 
people  come  to  the  minister  with  surprising  sorts  of 
questions,  questions  about  family  affairs,  education 
of  children,  politics,  business  investments,  personal 
ambitions,  social  procedures,  what  books  to  read, 
what  movies  to  see.  And  these  are  all  inquiries 
which  the  minister  should  meet  with  sympathy  and 
encouragement  because  they  are  all  religious  ques- 
tions. They  are  religious  because  they  are  important 
to  the  questioner.  The  questions  touch  upon  his 
values,  and  his  values  are  his  interests.  Religious 
values  are  at  the  same  time  other  kinds  of  values, 
values  of  patriotism,  of  economics,  of  politics,  of 
health,  of  happiness,  of  home  and  family. 

The  great  need  of  our  modern  society,  not  merely 
in  war  times  but  in  the  peace  times  to  come,  is  an 
inner  unification.  Organization  of  itself  is  not  suf- 
ficient. External  pressure  and  authority  cannot 
attain  a  lasting  and  satisfying  resolution  of  the 
tensions  and  conflicts  that  confuse  and  defeat  the 
highest  ends  of  life.  If  religion  has  the  answers  to 
our  restlessness  and  pessimism,  it  cannot  be  through 
a  religion  imposed  from  without.  It  must  rather 
be  by  a  point  of  view  and  a  quality  of  experience 
working  within  all  the  significant  and  urgent  areas 
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of  life.  This  point  of  view  and  quality  of  experience 
are  to  be  found  in  the  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  human  life.  The  operations  of  a  great  automobile 
factory,  however  separated  and  specialized  in  dif- 
ferent units,  find  their  consummation  when  the  parts 
are  brought  together  in  one  whole  machine,  able  to 
function  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  human  beings. 
If  the  parts  are  left  unassembled,  or  stored  away 
when  completed  and  joined  together,  the  result  is 
something  ghastly  and  repulsive.  A  harvester,  a 
locomotive,  a  truck,  a  radio,  left  to  itself,  is  without 
meaning  as  much  as  if  its  parts  had  never  been 
assembled.  Religion  is  the  carrying  through  of  the 
process,  beginning  with  the  piece-work  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  the  satisfaction  of  real  needs.  This 
process,  which  in  the  production  of  machines,  ful- 
fills itself  in  actual  travel,  points  to  further  process- 
es. For  the  individual,  when  fed,  clothed,  and  trans- 
ported about,  proceeds  to  further  ends  in  the  activi- 
ties of  vocations  and  social  welfare.  If  he  stops  with 
the  attainment  of  creature  comforts  he  becomes 
restless  and  confused.  He  may  be  all  dressed  up, 
domiciled  and  decorated,  and  have  no  place  to  go,  be- 
cause his  imagination  is  weak  and  not  directed  to 
the  greater  goals  of  life.  This  is  largely  the  predica- 
ment of  many  of  "the  best  people"  in  our  time.  We 
are  all  being  pushed  around  by  our  very  marvelous 
technological  successes  but  without  sufl^cient  moti- 
vation by  knowledge  transformed  into  wisdom  and 
by  neighborliness  inspired  by  love.  The  religious 
life  is  a  systematized  process  which  includes  all  the 
interests  of  daily  life,  striving  toward  the  inclusive 
goal  of  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  human 
race,  and  all  its  members.  Religion  has  no  life  of 
its  own  aside  from  this  concrete,  ideal  process.  That 
which  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
the  servant  of  all. 

I  mention  some  of  the  wolves  you  will  meet  in  the 
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world  today.  They  often  run  in  packs.  One  of  these 
is  traditionalism  which  is  a  gentle  name  for  what 
will  beset  you.  Jesus  denounced  this  thing  in  the 
23rd  chapter  of  Matthew  in  language  as  passionate 
and  terrible  as  any  he  ever  used.  It  is  this  pharisee- 
ism  which  in  many  churches  today  shuts  up  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  against  men,  for  it  neither  enters 
in  itself  nor  allows  others  to  enter.  It  tithes  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin,  and  omits  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith.  It 
strains  at  gnats  and  swallows  camels.  Formalism, 
long  prayers,  marvelous  buildings  to  house  the  dead 
things  of  the  past,  are  its  signs  and  tokens. 

Another  pack  you  will  meet  will  be  sheep  in  what 
seems  to  be  wolves'  clothing.  These  are  the  sciences 
of  our  time  which  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
appear  by  the  scientists  themselves  as  enemies  of 
religion.  Their  danger  has  been  apparent  and  not 
real.  When  shorn  of  their  camouflage  they  are 
harmless  and  useful  sheep.  It  was  the  fears  of  the 
religionists  that  made  them  look  dangerous.  It  is 
important  to  discover  how  tractable  and  useful  to 
religion  the  scientists  can  be.  It  is  the  business  of 
religion  to  promote  health  and  it  is  the  particular 
business  of  the  medical  sciences  to  ferret  out  the 
causes  of  disease  and  destroy  them.  Religion  is  con- 
cerned to  have  the  hungry  fed,  and  the  sciences  have 
made  the  earth  more  productive,  and  taught  the 
world  about  calories  and  vitamins.  Religion  seeks 
to  draw  men  closer  together  that  they  may  know  and 
help  one  another.  Science  has  produced  the  diesel 
engine,  the  streamlined  train,  the  airplane,  and  the 
radio.  Religious  men  wish  to  know  how  men  may 
live  and  eat  and  work  together  in  an  orderly  society 
of  distributed  goods,  and  of  cooperation  for  the 
highest  values  of  life.  Sociologists,  economists,  and 
psychologists  are  setting  themselves  to  these  tasks. 
No  science  any  longer  lives  to  itself.  Chemists  and 
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physicists  have  joined  hands,  biologists  and  psychol- 
ogists have  become  curious  about  each  other.  All 
scientists  know  that  they  must  unite  their  forces 
w^ith  those  of  the  general  public  to  secure  support 
for  their  enterprises  and  to  maintain  a  free  society 
in  which  research,  inventions,  and  discoveries  may 
continue  to  supply  the  resources  of  life  on  all  levels. 
Preachers  should  be  aware  of  these  things  and  relay 
them  to  the  people  with  prophetic  hope  and  zeal. 
Tell  them  that  here,  as  in  all  things,  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

When  the  knowledge  which  science  yields  is  put 
to  work  on  the  living  problems  of  mankind  it  be- 
comes wisdom,  and  wisdom  is  always  justified  of 
her  children.  When  education  learns  to  balance  the 
spectator  attitude  with  the  attitude  of  the  partici- 
pant in  life's  affairs,  education  produces  wisdom. 
One  of  the  great  calamities  that  sometimes  befalls 
ministerial  students  in  their  academic  pursuits  is  to 
have  their  learning  outrun  their  practice.  Then  they 
dwell  in  ivory  towers  and  suffer  the  creeping  paraly- 
sis which  comes  upon  all  who  do  not  take  their 
problems  to  the  laboratory  of  real  life.  There  need 
be  no  danger  of  men  having  too  much  knowledge  if 
they  consistently  work  it  over  into  wisdom  by  the 
tests  and  fruits  of  the  laboratory  processes  of  daily 
life  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

What  is  true  of  specific  problems  in  the  partial 
and  limited  fields  of  knowledge  is  true  also  of  the 
supreme  problems,  and  especially  of  the  problem 
of  God.  The  way  to  find  the  reality  of  the  love  of 
God  is  through  the  love  of  man.  "He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  "He  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him."  Jesus  said,  "He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
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Disciples  Slowed  Down 

By  I.  J.  Cahill,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

The  growth  of  Disciples  has  slowed  down.  No  tree 
grows  to  the  sky — but  that  evasive  phrase  does  not 
satisfy  me  as  an  explanation.  Perhaps  a  sense  of  self 
satisfaction  has  slowed  us.  We  made  a  contribution 
to  sanity  of  religion — and  to  the  comfort  of  souls 
"in  bondage  through  fear  of  death"  by  our  scrip- 
tural, reasonable  understanding  of  the  process  of 
conversion.  Later,  psychology  pointed  to  the  same 
process.  As  to  the  ordinances,  we  did  open  the  way 
for  an  exaggerated  stress  on  the  purpose  of  baptism 
and  dogmatic  legalists  took  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing. But  the  great  body  of  our  people  kept  a  whole- 
some attitude  on  that  subject.  The  communion,  as 
you  say,  as  used  by  us,  holds  fast  to  what  you  call 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  and  remains  a  Memorial 
of  our  Friend. 

I  shrink  a  little  from  your  phrase  "supremacy  of 
reason."  Some  will  attribute  to  you  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  reason  than  I  believe  you  intend.  We 
do,  indeed,  subject  our  interpretation  of  the  revela- 
tion to  the  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  our  intellect, 
requiring  that  religion  (or  revelation)  commend  it- 
self to  intelligence.  Maybe  that  is  all  that  you  mean, 
but  your  reiteration  of  "supremacy  of  reason"  raises 
questions.  These  ordinances — stressed  by  the  early 
leaders — were  not  conceived  in  the  way  of  sacra- 
mentarianism,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  our  people.  In  this,  as  in  our  rejection  of  sacer- 
dotalism, we  have  leaned  toward  the  unprofessional 
approach  to  religion.  The  early  Disciples  were  not 
official  religionists.  Jesus — carpenter;  Paul — tent- 
maker  (well  educated)  ;  others — fishermen,  etc.  To 
be  healthy,  spirit  must  be  free;  to  be  spiritually 
healthful,  religion  must  be  free.    The  early  church 
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was  a  lay  movement;  in  its  genius  our  movement 
is  a  layman's  movement.  Our  vocabulary,  to  which 
you  refer,  is  a  layman's  vocabulary. 

About  our  reluctance  to  honor  great  leaders — here 
is  an  interesting  (to  me)  recent  experience.  I  am  in 
a  church  now  composed  largely  of  working  people 
whose  emotions  are  more  easily  tapped  than  their 
intellects  are  stirred.  I  presume  there  is  plenty  of 
(fear  and)  prejudice  as  to  new  and  modern  things. 
On  a  Wednesday,  not  long  since,  came  The  Evangel- 
ist with  Mrs.  Rothenburger's  touching  poem  on  the 
cover  page.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  time 
for  prayer  meeting  (they  have  one  here),  I  learned 
that  the  leader  could  not  be  present.  For  the  message 
part  of  the  service  I  spoke  of  the  value  of  person- 
alities— how  we  are  enriched  by  meeting  great 
people — then  introduced  them  to  Mrs.  Rothenburger, 
as  I  knew  her  through  the  years  since  her  marriage, 
and  closed  by  reading  the  poem.  There  was  possi- 
bility of  severe  criticism  for  deviating  from  a  service 
based  on  "opening  the  scriptures,"  and  I  knew  it. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  people  were  greatly 
pleased,  and,  I  think,  spiritually  helped. 

Our  orthodox  brethren  tend  to  depart  from  the 
spirit  of  our  position,  and  cling  to  a  dead  literalism. 
Some  Evangelists  used  certain  literalisms  to  whip 
up  converts.  I  leave  you  to  say  where  those  Evangel- 
ists are  now.  And,  equally,  I  note  that  the  "modern" 
view  of  the  Bible  has  not  the  compelling  power 
today  that  the  former  conception  had  in  its  day. 

I  enjoyed  "Disciples  Distinguished."  Each  gen- 
eration should  think  through  these  basic  matters 
as  vigorously  and  courageously  as  did  our  founding 
fathers.  A  second-hand  faith  violates  the  genius 
of  the  movement  and  health  of  spirit. 
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Appreciation  of  the  Disciples 

By  Robert  C.  Lemon,  Chicago 

At  one  of  the  weekly  Lenten  dinners  of  the  Irving 
Park  Church  Dr.  Ames  gave  an  interpretation  of 
our  religious  communion,  and  we  distributed  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  his  pamphlet  on  The  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  address  and  pamphlets  created  such 
interest  that  we  decided  to  conduct  a  series  of 
Wednesday  evening  studies  on  Dr.  Garrison's  book, 
Religion  Folloivs  the  Frontier. 

Bryan  Shelton  of  the  Disciples  Divinity  House, 
who  had  recently  taken  a  course  on  the  history  of 
our  movement,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  five  evening 
classes.  They  were  arranged  as  one  hour  studies, 
but  the  questions  were  so  numerous  and  the  dis- 
cussions so  lively  that  each  session  lasted  about  two 
hours. 

The  enthusiasm  demanded  an  evaluation  of  the 
project,  and  the  pastor  spoke  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  The  Distinctive  Contributions  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. The  Disciples  have  never  forgot  the  concern 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  expressed  in  The  Declaration 
and  Address,  that  "the  church  is  essentially,  inten- 
tionally, and  constitutionally  one."  Abundant  evi- 
dence might  be  produced  to  show  that  we  have  often 
preached  unity  and  practiced  division;  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  never  lost  our  faith  in  and 
zeal  for  a  united  church. 

Some  of  our  leaders  feel  that  the  union  that  Jesus 
prayed  for,  and  about  which  Thomas  Campbell  was 
concerned,  means  organic  union.  That  the  church 
can  not  be  united  until  other  religious  communions 
accept  our  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
follow  our  plan  of  union.  Others  feel  that  the 
Protestant  church  is  being  united  gradually  through 
great  interdenominational  enterprises.  The  Disciple 
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leaders  who  have  figured  prominently  in  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Chicago  Church  Federation,  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Religious  Education,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  World  Sunday  School  Association 
have  always  felt  they  were  helping  to  carry  out  the 
vision  of  our  religious  forefathers.  Still  others  have 
been  particularly  concerned  over  the  present  trend 
toward  union  among  different  Protestant  groups. 
That  the  recent  merger  of  the  Congregationalist  with 
the  Christian  communion,  the  Evangelical  with  the 
Reformed  churches,  and  the  union  of  the  different 
groups  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States  are  ful- 
fillments of  the  concern  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
the  prayer  of  Jesus.  Anyway  many  consecrated 
Christian  leaders,  during  the  last  century,  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  the  union  of  Christ's  followers, 
and  the  Disciples  themselves  have  had  no  small  share 
in  this  good  work. 

Our  early  Disciple  leaders  soon  realized  that  the 
great  historic  creeds  of  the  church,  however  im- 
portant they  may  have  been  in  their  day,  have  tended 
to  separate  and  divide  the  forces  of  Christendom. 
This  has  been  true  partly  because  of  the  things  they 
teach  like  Trinitarianism,  foreordination,  and  pre- 
destination are  untrue  and  unChristian;  and  partly 
because  Christianity  is  not  essentially  a  system  of 
doctrine  to  be  believed,  but  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  a 
person,  that  is  the  spirit  and  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  This  shift  of  emphasis  in  Christianity 
from  a  system  of  doctrine  to  be  believed,  to  faith 
in  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  and  his  way  of  life  is  an 
important  contribution  of  the  Disciples  to  modern 
religious  thought  and  life. 

Evangelistic  meetings  on  the  frontier  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteeth  century  were  often  weird,  mys- 
terious affairs.    Men  and  women  fell  into  trances 
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and  underwent  strange  physical  and  mental  experi- 
ences. The  Disciple  leaders  gradually  established  a 
more  common  sense  way  of  salvation.  Walter  Scott 
developed  among  us  what  has  been  known  as  the 
five-finger  exercise,  that  is:  faith,  repentance,  con- 
fession, baptism,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
One  gets  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  common 
sense  course  of  procedure  on  the  frontier  when  he  is 
told  that  in  1827  there  were  only  thirty-four  bap- 
tisms in  the  Mahoning  Association,  while  in  1828, 
under  the  leadership  of  Walter  Scott,  there  were  one 
thousand  converts.  This  five-finger  exercise  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  preaching  of  Disciple 
leaders  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  still  affords 
a  common  sense,  effective  approach  to  the  problems 
of  religion  when  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
best  thought,  and  the  living  experiences  of  our  day. 
The  members  of  the  Irving  Park  Church,  who  are 
about  equally  divided  between  those  with  Disciple 
backgrounds,  and  those  from  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations gained  a  better  understanding,  and 
developed  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  Disciples 
through  this  project.   We  commend  it  to  you. 


The  Present  Age 

Not  Written  by  John  Hirschler 

Our  age  is  essentially  one  of  understanding  and 
reflection,  without  passion,  momentarily  bursting 
into  enthusiasm,  and  shrewdly  relapsing  into  repose. 
Nowadays  not  ev§n  a  suicide  kills  himself  in  des- 
peration. Before  taking  the  step  he  deliberates  so 
long  and  so  carefully  that  he  literally  chokes  with 
thought.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  he  ought 
to  be  called  a  suicide,  since  it  is  really  thought  that 
takes  his  life.  He  does  not  die  2uith  deliberation  but 
from  deliberation. 
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It  would  therefore  be  very  difficult  to  prosecute 
the  present  generation  because  of  its  legal  quibbles; 
in  fact,  all  its  ability,  virtuosity  and  good  sense  con- 
sist in  trying  to  get  a  judgment  and  a  decision  with- 
out ever  getting  as  far  as  action.  If  one  may  say 
of  the  revolutionary  period  that  it  runs  wild,  one 
would  say  of  the  present  that  it  runs  badly.  Be- 
tween them,  the  individual  and  his  generation  al- 
ways bring  each  other  to  a  standstill,  with  the  result 
that  the  prosecuting  attorney  would  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  get  any  facts  admitted  .  .  .  because 
nothing  ever  happens.  .  .  .  Indications  are,  indeed, 
the  only  achievements  of  the  age;  and  its  skill  and 
inventiveness  in  constructing  fascinating  illusions, 
or  its  burst  of  enthusiasm,  using  as  a  deceitful  es- 
cape some  projected  change  of  form,  must  be  rated 
as  high  in  the  scale  of  cleverness  and  of  the  negative 
use  of  strength  as  the  passionate,  creative  energy 
of  the  revolution  in  the  corresponding  scale  of 
energy.  But  the  present  generation,  wearied  by  its 
chimerical  efforts,  relapses  into  complete  indolence. 
Its  condition  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  only  fahen 
asleep  towards  morning:  first  of  all  come  great 
dreams,  then  a  feeling  of  laziness  and  finally  a  witty 
or  clever  excuse  for  remaining  in  bed. 

However  well  meaning  and  strong  the  individual 
may  be  (if  he  could  only  use  his  strength),  he  still 
has  not  the  passion  to  be  able  to  tear  himself  from 
the  coils  and  seductive  uncertainty  of  reflection.  Nor 
do  his  surroundings  supply  the  events  or  produce 
the  general  enthusiasm  necessary  in  order  to  free 
him.  Instead  of  coming  to  his  help  his  milieu  forms 
around  him  a  negative  intellectual  opposition  which 
juggles  for  a  moment  with  a  deceptive  prospect  only 
to  deceive  him  in  the  end  by  pointing  to  a  brilliant 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  ...  by  showing  him  that 
the  shrewdest  thing  of  all  is  to  do  nothing.  For  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  tergiversation  of  the  present  age 
is  vis  inertiae,  and  every  one  without  passion  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  being  the  first  to  discover 
it,  and  so  become  cleverer  still  .  .  . 

A  revolutionary  age  is  an  age  of  action;  ours  is 
an  age  of  advertisements  and  publicity.  ...  A  politi- 
cal virtuoso  might  bring  off  a  most  remarkable  feat. 
He  might  write  a  manifesto  suggesting  a  general 
assembly  at  which  people  would  decide  on  a  re- 
bellion, and  it  would  be  so  carefully  worded  that 
even  the  censor  would  let  it  pass.  At  the  meeting 
itself  he  would  be  able  to  create  the  impression  that 
his  audience  had  rebelled,  after  which  they  would 
lall  go  quietly  home  .  .  .  having  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening. 

Equally  unthinkable  among  the  young  men  of  to- 
day is  a  truly  religious  renunciation  of  the  world 
adhered  to  with  daily  self-denial.  On  the  other  hand 
almost  any  theological  student  is  capable  of  some- 
thing far  more  wonderful.  He  could  found  a  society 
with  the  sole  object  of  saving  all  those  who  are 
lost.  The  age  of  great  and  good  actions  is  past,  the 
present  is  the  age  of  anticipation  when  even  recog- 
nition is  received  in  advance.  No  one  is  satisfied 
with  doing  something  definite,  every  one  wants  to 
feel  flattered  by  reflection  with  the  illusion  of  hav- 
ing discovered  at  the  very  least  a  new  continent. 

Formerly  it  was  agreed  that  a  man  stood  or  fell 
by  his  action;  nowadays  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
idles  about  and  comes  off  brilliantly  with  the  help 
of  a  little  reflection,  knowing  perfectly  well  what 
ought  to  be  done  ...  if  some  one  were  to  overhear 
what  people  said  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  in  a 
spirit  of  irony  and  for  no  other  reason,  proceed  to 
act  accordingly,  every  one  would  be  amazed. 

The  present  age  with  its  sudden  enthusiasms  fol- 
lowed by  apathy  and  indolence  is  very  near  the 
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comic.  .  .  .  The  really  comic  thing  is  that  an  age 
such  as  this  should  try  to  be  witty  and  humorous; 
for  that  is  most  certainly  the  last  and  most  acrobatic 
way  out  of  the  impasse.  What,  indeed,  is  there  for 
an  age  of  reflection  and  thought  to  defy  with  humor? 
For  being  without  passion  it  has  lost  all  feeling  for 
erotic  values,  or  for  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  in 
politics  and  religion,  or  for  piety,  admiration  and 
domesticity  in  everyday  life.  But  even  if  the  vulgar 
laugh,  life  only  mocks  at  the  wit  which  has  no 
values. 

So  that,  finally,  money  will  be  the  one  thing  people 
will  desire,  and  it  is  moreover  only  representative, 
an  abstraction.  Nowadays  even  a  young  man  hardly 
envies  anyone  his  gifts,  his  art,  the  love  of  a  beauti- 
ful girl  or  his  fame:  he  only  envies  him  his  money. 
Give  me  money,  he  will  say,  and  I  am  helped.  And 
the  young  man  will  hot  run  riot,  he  will  not  deserve 
what  repentance  repays.  He  would  die  with  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with  and  under  the  impression 
that  if  only  he  had  the  money  he  might  really  have 
lived  and  even  achieved  something  great. 

It  is  said  that  two  English  noblemen  were  once 
riding  along  a  road  when  they  met  a  man  whose 
horse  had  run  away  with  him  and  who  being  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  off,  shouted  for  help.  One  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen turned  to  the  other  and  said,  "A  hundred 
guineas  he  falls  off."  "Taken,"  said  the  other.  With 
that  they  spurred  their  horses  to  a  gallop  and  hurried 
on  to  open  the  toll-gates  and  to  prevent  anything 
from  getting  in  the  way  of  the  runaway  horse.  In 
the  same  way,  though  without  that  heroic  and  mil- 
lionaire-like spleen,  our  own  reflective  and  sensible 
age  is  like  a  curious  and  critical  person  and  worldly- 
wise  person  who,  at  most,  has  vitality  enough  to 
lay  a  wager. 
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Those  Questions 

By  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Dulutk 

The  "Questions  for  Disciples"  in  the  recent  issue 
of  The  Scroll  are  thought  provoking.  It  would  be 
easy  to  lengthen  the  list. 

Some  of  the  questions  of  a  historical  nature  I  could 
not  answer.  My  knowledge  of  Discipledom  has  come 
through  intercourse  with  them  and  through  reading 
a  few  of  their  periodicals.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
Errett,  Garrison,  McDermaid,  McLean,  the  Tylers, 
Pritchard,  Miller  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights.  I  was 
a  student  at  Butler  for  many  years,  where  leaders  of 
the  church  often  visited.  I  also  attended  numerous 
assemblies  where  leaders  of  the  church  spoke.  My 
impression  very  definitely  is  that  their  profession 
of  loyalty  to  the  Bible  practically  always  meant 
fidelity  to  a  certain  concept  of  its  teachings.  At  the 
college  church  we  had  as  minister  for  a  time  a  cul- 
tured gentleman  who  had  come  to  us  from  England. 
He  had  joined  the  Disciples  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  in  his 
own  way.  But  when  he  began  to  preach  in  Disciple 
pulpits  he  soon  found  that  such  was  not  the  situ- 
ation. Instead  he  found  that  he  must  accept  as  bibli- 
cal certain  religious  concepts,  whether  he  thought 
them  biblical  or  not.  I  do  not  know  just  what  ideas 
regarding  this  matter  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Campbells.  I  once  heard  a  very  scholarly  man  who 
had  sat  as  pupil  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  Campbell 
say  that  Campbell  started  on  the  right  track,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  therefrom  by  men 
who  joined  themselves  to  his  movement. 

The  union  of  Christians  as  I  heard  it  preached 
left  with  me  the  impression  that  we  were  right  and 
all  others  wrong.  Union  required  that  the  "sects" 
lay  aside  their  creeds  and  accept  with  us  a  certain 
conglomerate  of  dogmas  which  we  were  sure  came 
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from  the  Bible  and  constituted  the  "doctrines,  the 
ordinances  and  the  fruits"  of  "primitive  Christi- 
anity" or  would  restore  them. 

As  to  Christians  uniting  in  following  Christ  it  is 
obvious  that  that  can  not  be  so  long  as  we  have 
among  ourselves  varying  concepts  of  his  personality 
and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going. 

There  is  much  cant  in  our  talk  about  loving  Jesus. 
We  love  those  who  are  in  some  way  beneficently 
significant  in  relation  to  ourselves.  If  we  reject 
metaphysical  aspects  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  we 
make  him  a  monstrous  pretender  and  charlatan. 
How  can  we  love  such  a  person  as  that? 

As  to  whether  Disciples  are,  or  were,  Trinitarians 
or  Unitarians,  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  neither, 
but  duotarians.  Clearly  they  thought  of  Jesus  and 
God  as  two  distinct  personalities.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
they  spoke  of  as  "it".  I  doubt  if  many  of  them 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  function  of  Jesus  from 
that  of  God  himself.  Those  who  accept  the  vicarious 
theory  of  the  atonement,  as  most  of  them  seem  to 
do,  especially  when  talking  about  the  "Cross  of 
Calvary,"  think  of  the  function  of  Jesus  as  that  of 
redemption,  meaning  by  redemption  the  altering  of 
God's  attitude  towards  sinners.  As  one  of  them  put 
it,  "When  God  saw  the  red  blood  of  Jesus  flowing 
on  Calvary  he  relented  and  agreed  not  to  punish 
man  for  his  sins,  accepting  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
as  a  substitute  for  the  suflfering  of  mankind."  This 
view  was  backed  up  by  the  scripture:  "Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 


President  Brooks  is  arranging  for  the  "midnight 
sessions"  of  the  Institute  at  Grand  Rapids  and  will 
go  from  the  Convention  to  Chicago  for  the  week  of 
August  3  to  preside  at  the  forty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute.  He  is  also  making  notes  for  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  four  years 
hence. 
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The  Vision  of  Peachtree  Church 

By  L.  O.  Bricker,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Peachtree  Church  is  a  miracle  Church,  the  fruit 
of  a  Vision.  The  beginning  of  the  Vision  was  on 
this-wise:  Some  years  before  the  idea  of  Peachtree 
Church  was  born  I  went  to  my  old  home  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and,  on  going  into  the  little  old  church, 
the  church  of  my  childhood,  I  sat  alone  in  the  pew 
where  as  a  child  I  had  always  sat  with  my  parents 
and  the  other  children  of  our  household. 

Musing  upon  it  all,  I  suddenly  asked  myself  how 
it  had  happened  that  I,  alone  of  all  the  boys  of  the 
community,  had  ever  become  a  minister  of  Christ? 
There  had  never  been  a  minister  in  all  the  known 
generations  of  my  family.  Where  had  the  impulse 
come  from?  What  had  turned  my  mind  and  heart 
to  spiritual  and  religious  things  and  made  me  want 
to  be  a  minister?  And  where  and  how  had  it 
happened  ? 

I  had  no  sooner  asked  myself  these  questions  than 
I  discovered  that  the  answer  was  right  there.  It  had 
all  come  to  me  as  a  child,  sitting  with  my  family  in 
the  accustomed  pew  in  that  little  old  church.  I  could 
not  recall  anything  that  any  preacher  had  ever  said 
from  the  pulpit,  but  I  could  remember  with  clear 
distinction  the  dawning  of  my  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, the  awareness  of  God,  the  rising  within  me  of 
religious  convictions,  impulses  and  emotions,  and  the 
reality  of  the  worship  of  God.  I  knew  then  just 
what  it  was  that  had  given  me  what  I  had.  I  knew 
then  where  and  how  I  had  received  the  things  that 
made  me  what  I  was  and  am.  It  had  all  come  to 
me  as  a  child,  sitting  in  the  service  of  worship  in 
the  house  of  God.  Right  here  had  been  the  source 
of  the  spiritual  content  of  my  whole  life. 

I  wondered  if  other  men  had  'had  a  like  experi- 
ence.  So,  on  returning  to  Atlanta,  I  wrote  a  letter 
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which  I  addressed  to  thirty  of  the  outstanding  reli- 
gious leaders  in  the  English  speaking  world.  In 
this  letter  I  asked  these  questions :  "What  happened 
and  where  did  it  happen,  that  gave  you  your  reli- 
gious outlook,  and  turned  your  mind  and  life  into 
the  channels  of  spiritual  and  humanitarian  service?" 

As  though  they  were  glad  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, I  received  thirty  quick  replies  from  all  the 
men  to  whom  I  had  written,  and  there  was  a  striking 
similarity  in  all  of  the  replies,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  together,  discussed  the  matter,  and  arrived  at 
a  common  conclusion,  each  man  testified  that  the 
spiritual  content  of  his  life,  the  reality  and  deter- 
minative quality  of  his  religion,  had  come  to  him 
as  a  child,  sitting  in  the  services  of  v/orship  in  the 
house  of  God.  And  nearly  all  of  them  had  gone  on 
to  emphasize  that  the  church  of  his  childhood  had 
been  a  quiet  and  beautiful  place;  that  having  been 
privileged  to  grow  up  in  a  beautiful  house  of  God, 
had  powerfully  influenced  the  quality  of  their  whole 
lives. 

This  testimony  had  for  me  the  force  of  a  revela- 
tion. And  I  made  a  solemn  resolve,  that,  if  ever  I 
had  to  do  with  the  boailding  of  a  church,  it  would 
be  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be  made.  It  might  be 
small;  it  might  not  be  costly;  but  it  would  have  to 
be  beautiful. 

You  can  scarcely  realize  how  fortunate  you  and 
your  children  are,  that  when  you  come  into  the 
Sanctuary  to  worship  God,  you  are  surrounded  on 
every  side  with  t*he  perfection  of  beauty,  the  dignity 
of  form  and  proportion,  and  the  colorful  loveliness 
of  everything  your  eyes  behold.  Here  your  thoughts 
of  God  cannot  be  other  than  beautiful.  And  all 
unconsciously  the  beauty  of  your  surroundings  is 
being  builded  into  the  beauty  of  your  inner  lives. 
Here  it  is  easy  to  say:  "Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  rest  upon  us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  Thy  hands  upon  us." 
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''Current  Events'' 

Sorokin's  book,  The  Crisis  of  Our  Age  is  adversely 
reviewed  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy  for  February 
12,  1942.  The  critic  says,  "From  such  friends  should 
religion  pray  for  deliverance!" 

An  innovation  at  the  Peachtree  Church  in  Atlanta 
is  a  grill  in  the  church  yard  vi'here  steak  dinners 
and  parties  may  be  held  in  these  days  when  it  is 
difficult  for  city  people  to  go  to  the  country  for 
outings. 

The  Christian  Standard  commenting  on  the  new 
millionaire  building  for  the  orthodox  church  of 
T.  K.  Smith  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  has  a  commenda- 
tory editorial  on,  "A  church  that  dares  to  be  dif- 
ferent." That  is  progress. 

W.  H.  Erskine,  127  Forrester  St.,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, has  become  the  Japanese  translator  for  the 
Far  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Army.  His  three  sons 
and  one  daughter  are  all  in  army  service  now. 

Chas.  A.  Stevens,  352  Irving  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
92  years  old  and  would  like  to  attend  the  Meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  Chicago  the  first  week  in  August. 

As  much  as  our  Treasurer  likes  to  extract  "iron 
men"  from  members  he  has  agreed  to  support  a 
motion  to  exempt  from  dues  all  members  over  ninety 
years  of  age. 

When  the  Editor  is  slaving  away  to  get  out  ten 
Scrolls  each  year  he  wonders  why  any  members  are 
slow  about  paying  their  dues! 

The  new  year  for  the  Institute  begins  July  1. 
Everybody  should  pay  up  before  that  and  then  begin 
saving  up  to  pay  for  the  coming  year  so  that  we 
shall  not  have  "dead  horses"  and  other  disagreeable 
things   (printer's  bills)   lying  around. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  publish  an  index 
for  all  the  39  volumes  of  the  Scrolls  already  pub- 
lished. In  September  we  begin  the  fortieth  volume 
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and  also  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  Institute  itself. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
last  April  in  a  meeting  led  by  Seth  Slaughter  it  was 
suggested  that  we  Disciples  should  have  a  "Cam- 
paign of  Ideas"  to  enlighten  all  our  ministers  and 
churches  throughout  the  country  on  the  history  and 
plea  of  the  Disciples.  To  help  to  this  end  the  Editor 
offers  free  tracts  on  "The  Disciples,"  and  on  "An 
Undenominational  Denomination." 

Men  from  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  are  going 
south  with  their  new  B.D.  degrees.  Cleveland  Brad- 
ner  succeeds  Richard  James  as  pastor  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  Church  in  Birmingham.  Joseph  Van  Boskirk 
takes  the  church  at  Florence,  Alabama.  Wilbur 
Wallace  is  already  settled  in  Tallahassie,  Florida. 

Donald  H.  Edwards  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Grail,  June  18.  His  father 
and  H.  B.  McCormick  and  E.  S.  Ames  officiated. 
He  is  to  marry  Ruth  Hamilton,  of  Oberlin,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  both  will  attend  Yale  Divinity  School 
next  year  on  fellowships  granted  them  by  the  College 
of  Missions  Foundation  in  Indianapolis. 

We  think  Professor  Archer  of  Yale  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  fellowships  of  the  missionary  society 
should  leave  those  appointed  free  to  attend  any  first 
class  university  where  they  can  get  the  courses  they 
need.  The  society  cannot  afford  to  play  up  Yale 
against  other  institutions,  especially  against  others 
where  the  Disciples  have  established  university 
status. 

Wm.  Barnett  Blakemore,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Gilstrap,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  were  married  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Grail,  June  2,  1942.  The  father 
of  the  bride,  assisted  by  the  father  of  the  groom, 
read  the  service.  After  a  week  at  Pentwater  the 
happy  couple  are  settled  for  the  summer  at  5722 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

R.   C.   Foster  criticizes   F.  D.   Kershner  in   the 
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Standard  of  June  6,  for  the  latter's  criticism  of 
J.  W.  McGarvey.  Behold  how  the  brethren  love  one 
another ! 

"You  touch  a  tender  spot  with  that  question  as 
to  when  I  am  going  to  retire.  Some  day  they  may 
come  to  tell  me  that  they  are  tired  of  me.  It  would 
relieve  me  of  the  burden  of  making  the  decision. 
I  would  thank  them.  There  are  many  things  which 
I  look  forward  to  when  I  have  more  freedom.  After 
so  many  years  one's  work  gets  to  be  a  part  of  him 
and  it  is  like  a  delicate  surgical  operaiton  to  make 
the  separation.  We  shrink  from  it," 

To  the  Editor:  You  are  making  a  contribution 
with  the  Scroll.  I  am  sure  every  one  of  your  readers 
looks  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  as  I  do.  There 
are  so  many  influences  that  are  holding  us  back. 
We  need  some  to  lead  us  forward  without  losing  the 
true  values  that  we  possess. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  article,  The  Religious 
Philosophy  of  William  James  that  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Scroll.  I  have  a  particular  interest 
in  William  James  and,  therefore,  am  unusually  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  article. 

Kelly  O'Neall  says:  "I  am  having  a  fine  time 
down  here  in  the  'wild  and  woolly.'  Forty  thousand 
soldiers  in  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  normal  popula- 
tion keeps  us  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  doing  in  the  world." 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  writes:  "Recent  Scrolls  have 
given  some  interesting  statistics.  DeGroot  is  reveal- 
ing that  there  is  much  humanity  in  the  Institute. 
In  my  lack  of  fiscality  I  find  I  have  had  much  com- 
pany in  high  places.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  now. 
I  have  been  looking  for  his  stinger." 

Rolland  H.  Sheafor  has  gone  from  Leipsic  to 
Niles,  Ohio,  and  says:  "I  think  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  happy  time  at  Niles.    The  church 
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here  is  definitely  one  of  the  stronger  churches  in  the 
state,  has  a  fine  program,  pays  a  good  salary,  and 
is  made  up  of  a  fine  group  of  people." 

A.  W.  Frtune  has  just  published  a  book,  Adven- 
turing ivith  Disciple  Pioneers,  through  the  Bethany 
Press  in  St.  Louis.  The  book  contains  the  lectures 
given  before  the  Christian  ministers  at  their  annual 
institute  at  Ft.  Worth,  February  9-13,  1942.  Chapter 
I,  A  Serious  Attempt  at  Unity:  Thomas  Campbell 
and  Barton  Stone.  Chapter  II,  Returning  to  New 
Testament  Christianity:  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Walter  Scott.  Chapter  III,  The  Problem  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Cooperation:  D.  S.  Burnett  and  J.  T. 
Johnson.  Chapter  IV,  Meeting  New  Situations : 
Isaac  Errett  and  J.  H.  Garrison. 

The  College  Outline  Series,  published  by  Barnes 
and  Noble,  of  New  York,  presents  a  good  list  of 
small  books  that  are  useful  for  ministers  as  well  as 
for  teachers.  The  Outline  of  Educational  Psychology 
we  have  just  read  and  it  gives  a  good  statement  of 
intelligence  tests  and  other  subjects  which  are  of 
value  to  those  intrigued  by  "Counselling." 

The  Editor  of  the  Christian  Standard  writes  in 
the  issue  of  June  20,  "We  are  not  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Disciples  denomination ;  when 
it  comes  to  that  we  would  prefer  to  perpetuate  the 
Presbyterian  denomination."  This  reminds  us  of  a 
young  couple  who  came  to  our  church  some  years 
ago  and  after  attending  a  few  Sundays  became  dis- 
affected because  of  the  practice  of  open-membership. 
To  express  their  disapproval  they  went  a  few  blocks 
away  and  joined  a  Presbyterian  church! 

Treasurer  DeGroot  says :  "After  weathering  the 
depression  years  with  receipts  usually  in  the  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  dollar  brackets,  the  year 
1940  brought  in  $571.84,  and  the  year  1941  reached 
the  fine  sum  of  $785.50."  Let  us  make  a  still  better 
record  for  the  Institute  in  1942. 
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Program 

Annual   Meeting  of  Campbell   Institute 

Chicago,  Aug.  3-7,  1942 

Monday 

9 :30  P.M.  Holy  Communion — Charles  B.  Tupper. 
Reception 

Tuesday 

2  P.M.        Symposium  on  the  "International  Con- 
vention." A  Former  President. 
9:30  P.M.  President's  Address — A.  C.  Brooks. 
Discussion 

Business   Meeting  —  appointment   of 
committees 

Wednesday 
2  P.M.        "Implications  of  the   Times  for   Re- 
ligious Thought" — W.  B.  Blakemore 
and  C.  W.  Phillips. 
9:30  P.M.  Christian  Unity  Session— H.   L.  Wil- 
lett,  Geo.  W.  Buckner,  Jr. 

Thursday 

2  P.M.  "Religious  Searchings  of  Men  in  War 
Time"  —  Harold  Lunger,  Perry 
Gresham,  Wilbur  Hogevoll. 

4:30  P.M.  Business  and  Election  of  Officers 

6:30  P.M.  Annual  Dinner 

Friday 

2  P.M.  "Preparation  and  Placement  of  Minis- 
ters Among  Disciples  of  Christ" — 
Willard  Wickizer,  Gaines  Cook. 
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A  Look  in  the  Mirror 

A.  L.  Brooks,  Frankfort,  Ky.     ' 
President's  Address  Before  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Campbell  Institute  Aug.  4,  1942 

This  is  the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  and  the  one-hundred-thirty-third  year 
since  the  publication  of  The  Declaration  and  Ad- 
dress. It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  pause  for 
reflection  and  appraisal  at  this  annual  assembly  of 
the  Institute.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  as 
a  movement  that  has  rekindled  the  ancient  desires 
for  a  united  church  based  upon  intellectual  sanity 
and  spiritual  liberty.  Our  movement  is  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  true  American  spirit  of  Demo- 
cratic freedom.  We  confess  that  we  have  talked 
much  and  done  little  in  some  of  the  practical  phases 
of  the  unity  of  Christendom  and  we  cannot  legiti- 
mately claim  too  much  for  our  contributions  in  that 
area;  yet  we  have  done  more  than  we  are  often 
given  credit,  and  our  opportunities  for  further  sig- 
nificant contributions  are  not  entirely  vitiated.  This 
is  an  opportune  time  for  all  whose  consciences  are 
awakened  by  the  political,  economic,  social  and  re- 
ligious disturbances,  to  look  with  concern  in  the 
historical  mirror  of  our  fathers  and  their  successors 
and  chart  our  course  for  further  service  looking 
toward  the  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
and  of  the  church,  shall  become  in  larger  measure, 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

The  burden  of  this  paper  will  be  to  think  with 
you  about  some  things  we  might  consider  as  im- 
portant factors  in  meeting  the  paramount  needs  of 
our  contemporary  world  and  how  we  may  further 
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justify  our  existence  as  worthy  inheritors  of  a  noble 
ideal  of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation. 

The  Campbell  Institute  has  given  succor  and  in- 
spiration to  preachers,  teachers,  missionaries  and 
laymen,  both  within  and  without  our  fellowship, 
who  adhere  to  the  idea  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
religious  tolerance.  It  holds  the  possibility  for  even 
greater  service  along  these  lines.  Many  within  our 
ranks  are  calling  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  We 
cannot  rest  upon  oars  of  past  achievements  and 
be  true  to  our  fathers,  our  contemporaries  or  our- 
selves. 

The  Institute  can  become  a  greater  clearing 
house  for  those  who  seek  greater  religious  freedom 
through  forthright  discussion  and  a  sharing  of  ex- 
periences. The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Insti- 
tute four  years  hence  should  see  our  membership 
greatly  increased,  the  Scroll's  service  enlarged  and 
the  spirit  of  unity  appreciably  furthered.  While 
we  are  not  primarily  interested  in  numbers  we  do 
need  to  enlist  more  of  our  young  men  who  are  grop- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  confusion  caused  by  the  child- 
ish bickerings  of  some  of  our  narrow  dogmatists. 
Many  young  men  are  asking,  "Have  the  Disciples 
come  to  a  saturation  point  and  are  they  drifting  into 
spiritual  eddies  while  the  religious  stream  flows 
on?  Will  we  be  left  with  the  other  small  souls  on 
the  banks  of  religious  dogmatism  and  orthodoxy? 
Where  can  we  turn  for  inspiration  and  leadership 
for  our  cravings?"  When  they  are  told  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  offers  them  succor  they  sometimes  re- 
ply, "But  that  is  a  Chicago  group"  or  "a  Disciples 
Divinity  House  organization."  This  impression 
needs  correcting.  We  do  owe  much  to  the  Disciples 
Divinity  House  and  to  several  Chicago  leaders  in 
particular,  yet  they  would  not  for  a  moment  want 
the  Institute  to  be  thought  of  as  belonging  anywhere 
except  to  all  the  "ministers,  teachers  and  laymen 
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among  the  Disciples  of  Christ"  whose  purpose  is 
"to  promote  scholarship,  fellowship  and  the  re- 
ligious life."  It  is  an  important  Brotherhood  Insti- 
tution that  offers  fellowship  to  those  who  share  the 
desire  for  free  thought  and  expression. 

Our  fathers  stood  for  sanity  and  liberty  in 
Biblical  interpretation  and  practice.  The  Campbell 
Institute  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  these  whole- 
some contributions  of  the  fathers.  But  there  are 
times  when  even  the  Campbell  Institute  slows  down 
in  its  ministry  of  the  free  spirit.  Perhaps  we  are 
diseased  now  and  then  with  what  Mr.  I.  J.  Cahill 
calls  in  the  June  Scroll  "a  sense  of  self-satisfac- 
tion." We  cannot  slow-down  in  these  crucial  days. 
Opponents  of  freedom  are  too  vigorous  for  us  to 
slow  down.  We  have  a  service  to  render  and  woe  be 
unto  us  if  we  fail  to  render  it.  Despite  the  fact 
that  some  among  the  Disciples  charge  the  Campbell 
Institute  with  the  crime  of  dividing  our  Brother- 
hood, we  who  really  know  the  ideals  and  practices 
of  the  Institute  feel  that  it  supplies  a  need  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  main  gospel  we  have  preached  through 
the  one-hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of  our  his- 
tory. 

We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
engage  ourselves  in  needless  debate  with  our  less 
liberal  brethren  on  union  and  liberty.  Certainly  in 
this  sense  the  Campbells,  Barton  Stone  and  others 
were  liberals  of  the  first  order.  After  several  years 
of  bitter  disappointments  trying  to  bring  about 
unity  among  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  these 
leaders  set  out,  free  from  denominational  ties,  to 
proclaim  a  gospel  of  freedom  which  would  bring 
about  a  closer  fellowship  among  all  professed 
Christians.  Their  attitude  in  shown  in  a  quotation 
in  Dr.  Fortune's  book  Adventuring  With  Pioneer 
Disciples.  "When  the  Christians  were  asked  if 
there  were  no  differences  between  them  and  the  Re- 
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formers,  they  gave  the  significant  reply,  'We  are  not 
concerned  to  know ;  we  have  never  asked  them  what 
their  opinions  were,  nor  have  they  asked  us.  If  they 
have  opinions  different  from  ours,  they  are  welcome 
to  have  them,  provided  they  do  not  endeavor  to  im- 
pose them  on  us  as  articles  of  faith,  and  they  say 
the  same  to  us." 

We  shall  always  be  indebted  to  The  Declaration 
arid  Address  for  its  practical  view  of  Christian 
unity.  It  had  to  be  practical  rather  than  doctrinal, 
as  Dr.  Fortune  points  out,  to  meet  a  pioneer  need 
in  a  section  where  sectarianism  had  deprived  the 
people  of  church  fellowship.  Union  is  still  a  prac- 
tical need. 

The  Declaration  and  Address  asserts  "The 
Church  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  essentially,  inten- 
tionally and  constitutionally  one."  It  "consists  of 
those  in  every  place  that  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obey  him."  Again  it  asserts,  "By  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  we  mean  the 
aggregate  of  .  .  .  all  that  mutually  acknowledge  each 
other  as  Christians,  upon  the  manifest  evidence  of 
their  faith,  holiness  and  charity." 

The  Campbells  sought  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
understanding,  fellowship  and  cooperation  among 
the  existing  churches  in  their  section  without  de- 
stroying the  denominations.  This  cooperation 
would  dissipate  the  existing  deprivation  of  the 
church  that  many  people  were  experiencing.  The 
Christian  Association  of  Washington  stated,  "we 
beg  leave  to  assure  our  brethren,  that  we  have  no 
intention  to  interfere,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  the  settled  churches." 

Thomas  Campbell  stated  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  church  demanded  unity  and  cooperation.  He 
said,  "although  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth 
must  necessarily  exist  in  particular  and  distinct 
societies,   locally  separate   one   from   another;   yet 
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there  ought  to  be  no  schisms,  no  uncharitable  di- 
visions among  them.  They  ought  to  receive  one  an- 
other as  Christ  Jesus  hath  also  received  them  to  the 
glory  of  God."  A  practical  expression  of  Christian 
cooperation  and  fellowship  concerns  the  communion 
service.  "But  to  love  and  receive  our  brother,  as 
we  believe  and  hope  Christ  has  received  both  him 
and  us,  and  yet  refuse  to  hold  communion  with  him, 
is,  we  confess,  a  mystery  too  deep  for  us." 

Our  pioneer  leaders  knew  full  well,  as  our  own 
historical  mirror  reflects,  that  Christians  will  never 
fully  agree  on  matters  of  doctrine.  They  stated  that, 
"Although  doctrinal  exhibitions  of  the  great  sys- 
tems of  divine  truths,  and  defensive  testimonies  in 
opposition  to  prevailing  errors,  be  highly  ex- 
pedient ;  and  the  more  full  and  explicit  they  be,  for 
those  purposes,  the  better;  yet  as  these  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  the  effect  of  human  reasoning,  and 
of  course  must  contain  many  inferential  truths  of 
Christian  communion."  The  church  is  composed  of 
many  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  full 
implication  of  the  great  doctrines.  Little  children, 
young  people  and  adults  make  up  the  church,  some 
of  whom  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
issues  of  doctrinal  division  and  are  left  in  con- 
fusion where  differences  of  opinion  are  paraded. 

The  Disciples  are  far  from  agreement  and  even 
Christian  tolerance  in  this  sphere.  It  is  humanly, 
and  perhaps  divinely  impossible,  to  have  complete 
unanimity  of  viewpoint  upon  the  great  religious  doc- 
trines even  within  any  denomination  and  especially 
one  as  democratic  as  the  Disciples.  When  we  seek 
to  find  and  enforce  complete  agreement  we  run 
counter  to  the  very  laws  of  variety  of  the  Creator 
Himself.  Efforts  at  complete  harmony,  such  as  the 
Commission  on  Restudy  of  the  Disciples,  are  com- 
mendable and  they  are  not  without  fruitful  results, 
but  to  expect  them  to  completely  harmonize  us  is 
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idle  fancy.  The  very  life-blood  of  some  is  kept  flow- 
ing by  the  gymnastics  through  which  they  go  as 
they  oppose  those  of  divergent  opinions.  But  to 
waste  our  time  trying  to  defend  ourselves  is  to  drift 
into  eddies  of  fruitless  effort.  Our  beloved  profes- 
sor E.  E.  Snoddy,  used  to  say  to  us  in  his  classes, 
"now  when  I  go  to  heaven  and  look  down  and  see 
any  of  my  students  whirling  around  in  these  little 
theological  eddies,  I'm  going  to  say  to  St.  Peter,  you 
are  no  students  of  mine."  Now  that  this  sainted 
teacher  is  in  heaven  we  who  were  privileged  to  be 
in  his  classes  trust  that  our  great  teacher  is  not 
experiencing  what  he  jokingly,  but  meaningfully, 
warned  us  against.  It  is  a  painful  reality  that  we 
as  a  Brotherhood  have  drifted  so  many  times  into 
these  deadly  dogmatic  eddies.  But  we  might  as  well 
resign  ourselves  to  the  reality  that  just  as  we  have 
the  poor  always  with  us  we  will  always  have  the 
belligerent  conservatives  with  us,  and  just  as  we 
are  constantly  working  to  help  the  poor  to  grow 
less  in  numbers,  we  Disciples  must  also  sit  in  com- 
missions on  Restudy  and  engage  in  all  others  meth- 
ods that  promise  more  harmony  and  less  friction 
among  us.  We  need  to  pledge  ourselves  even 
though  it  is  difficult,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  for- 
bearance towards  all  who  assail  us.  Perhaps  our 
genius  is  our  differences  and  the  measure  of  unity 
we  attain  despite  them.  The  health  of  the  church 
will  be  lessened  should  it  ever  come  to  the  point  of 
complete  agreement  on  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  But  the  life  of  the  church  will  be  strength- 
ened in  proportion  to  its  willingness  to  agree  to 
disagree,  yet  under  all  circumstances  to  love. 

Our  leaders  of  other  days  maintained  that  com- 
plete uniformity  of  thought  is  not  possible  or  even 
desirable.  They  said,  there  is  "not  anything  either 
in  Scripture  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  should 
induce  us  to  expect  an  entire  unity  of  sentiment  in 
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the  present  imperfect  state."  They  pointed  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  apostolic  church.  They 
said,  "every  sincere  and  upright  Christian  will  un- 
derstand and  do  the  will  of  God,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  judgment;  but  in  the 
application  of  the  general  rule  to  particular  cases, 
there  may,  and  doubtless  will  be,  some  variety  of 
opinion  and  practice.  This,  we  see,  was  actually  the 
case  in  the  apostolic  churches,  without  any  breach 
of  Christian  unity.  And  if  this  was  the  case,  at 
the  erection  of  the  Christian  Church  from  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
that  it  will  be  the  same  at  her  restoration,  from 
under  her  long  anti-Christian  and  sectarian  desola- 
tions?" They  protested  against  making  opinions 
terms  of  fellowship.  They  said,  "we  can  neither 
take  offense  at  our  brother  for  his  private  opinions, 
if  he  be  content  to  hold  them  as  such ;  nor  yet  offend 
him  with  ours,  if  he  do  not  usurp  the  place  of  law- 
giver; and  even  suppose  he  should,  in  this  case  we 
judge  him,  not  for  his  opinions,  but  for  his  pre- 
sumption." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  pioneer  belief  in  free 
Biblical  interpretation  we  read  from  them  state- 
ments of  which  this  is  typical,  "We  are  also  per- 
suaded that  as  no  man  can  be  judged  for  his  brother, 
so  no  man  can  judge  for  his  brother;  but  that  every 
man  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself,  as 
every  man  must  bear  his  own  judgment:  .  .  .  must 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God  ...  we  are  also 
of  opinion  that  as  the  divine  word  is  equally  bind- 
ing upon  all  so  all  lie  under  an  equal  obligation  to 
be  found  by  it,  and  it  alone ;  and  not  by  any  human 
interpretation  of  it  and  therefore  no  man  has  a  right 
to  judge  his  brother."  They  knew  there  would  be 
differences  where  private  interpretations  were  en- 
couraged as  this  remark  illustrates,  "But  that  all 
members  should  have  the  same  identical  views  of 
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all  divinely  revealed  truth,  or  that  there  should  be 
no  differences  of  opinion  among  them,  appears  to 
us  morally  impossible,  all  things  considered.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  what  desirable  purpose  such  a  unity 
of  sentiment  would  serve." 

The  evil  of  sectarianism  is  that  it  leads  us  to 
"judge  and  set  at  nought  our  brother."  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  untrue  to  its  mission  when  it  shuts  out  of 
its  fellowship  "a  fellow-Christian,  an  acknowledged 
brother,  a  child  of  God."  It  is  also  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  church  to  reject  "a  person  from  its  com- 
munion, while  it  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  fellow- 
Christian."  We  are  indebted  to  our  pioneers  for  the 
conviction  that  Christians  should  look  upon  one  an- 
other not  as  members  of  denominations  but  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  God.  They  believed  they 
"should  consider  each  other  as  the  precious  saints 
of  God,  should  love  each  other  as  brethren,  children 
of  the  same  family  and  father,  temples  of  the  same 
spirit,  members  of  the  same  body." 

From  this  cherished  background  what  does  the 
mirror  portray?  Can  we  be  idle  with  such  an  in- 
heritance? With  the  world  of  nations  in  the  throes 
of  death  and  destruction ;  when  "continents  are  con- 
vulsed with  a  spasm  of  unprecedented  fury;  when 
the  earth  groans  with  unspeakable  anguish,"  shall 
we  hesitate  to  translate  our  faith  that  God  is  our 
refuge  and  fortress ;  that  his  truth  is  our  shield  and 
buckler?  The  world  must  be  reconstructed  upon 
the  enduring  foundation  of  a  vital  workable  faith. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  call  for  unity 
among  nations.  It  is  amazing  and  thrilling  to  hear 
statesmen,  politicians,  editors  and  laymen  of  all 
walks  of  life,  as  well  as  teachers  and  preachers  of 
all  colors  and  creeds,  talk  about  the  unity  of  the 
nations  and  the  necessity  for  building  brotherhood 
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and  cooperation  among  all  peoples,  when  this  war  is 
over. 

Christians  must  lead  the  way  for  such  building. 
Our  mirror  reflects  that  we  Disciples  are  not  with- 
out a  high  commission  in  the  building  of  the  world 
that  shall  be.  As  we  share  some  of  the  guilt  and 
shame  of  a  divided  church,  so  we  are  also  not  guilt- 
less in  the  world's  debauchery  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. The  Christ  whom  we  seek  to  serve,  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  calls  all  Christians 
to  a  responsible  leadership  in  helping  to  fashion 
anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation. 

Our  world  cannot  long  endure  without  spiritual 
foundations.  All  political,  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, which  must  come  now,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree after  the  war,  will  not  stand  unless  they  are 
built  upon  spiritual  foundations.  We  want  peace 
and  security  for  all  mankind  but  no  peace  can  long 
survive  without  spiritual  content.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  world  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  politicians. 
Rather  politicians  and  statesmen  are  looking  to  the 
church  for  guidance  and  spiritual  leadership  for  the 
execution  of  the  will  which  the  church  must  create. 
Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  in  his  book  Religion  And  The 
World  Tomorrotu  says,  "If  Christians  really  believe 
that  love  and  not  hate  is  the  way  of  Christ,  let  them 
throw  off  the  lethargy  induced  by  fear,  and  despair, 
and  assert  themselves  with  the  vigor  and  utter 
abandon  of  the  early  disciples  of  our  Lord."  "If 
Christians  will  do  this  the  World  Tomorrow  can 
be  made  a  fit  habitation  for  the  sons  of  God." 

During  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1940 
when  Britons  were  subjected  to  unmerciful  bomb- 
ings a  group  of  English  churchmen  consisting  of 
Anglicans,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians  and  Friends  drafted  a  statement 
from  which  this  is  taken :  "First,  we  recognize  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  this  time,  a  just  doom  .  .  . 
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the  consequence  according  to  God's  laws  of  our  neg- 
lect of  his  command  and  defiance  of  His  will.  Sec- 
ond, we  acknowledge  Christ  as  absolute  Lord  of 
life  and  Savior  from  the  sin  which  brings  these 
evils  upon  the  world.  We  pledge  ourselves  and  call 
our  fellows  to  penitence  for  the  past  and  new  loyalty 
for  the  future.  Especially  we  confess  our  acquies- 
ence  in  social  injustice  and  national  jealousies;  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national justice  and  fellowship.  Third,  we  declare 
that  in  this  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  we  are  united 
to  all  others  who  acknowledge  Him,  in  a  fellowship 
which  is  unbroken  by  any  earthly  divisions  and  per- 
sists under  the  wraths  of  war.  In  this  unity  in 
Christ  we  have  both  the  hope  of  peace  in  this  world 
and  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life  in  fellowship  with 
God."  This  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations  of  how 
the  war  is  uniting  churchmen  of  all  faiths  to  sense 
their  oneness  in  Christ.  Disciples  of  Christ,  this  is 
the  hour  to  preach  and  practice  with  renewed  fer- 
vor the  essential  genius  of  our  movement  which  is 
unity,  cooperation  and  fellowship.  The  world  is 
ready  for  our  message  and  service. 

"Christians  individually  and  collectively,"  says 
Mr.  Van  Kirk,  "are  the  custodians  of  the  truth  by 
which  nations  may  be  saved.  To  speak  of  salvation 
and  deliverance  from  sin  may  seem  a  bit  out  of 
date  in  a  streamlined  world  of  intellectual  erudition 
and  scientific  advancement.  Surely,  it  will  be  argued 
we  are  beyond  the  need  of  confession  and  salvation. 
The  very  reverse  is  true.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  world  to  be  convinced  of  this.  Christ  was  left 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If,  when  today's 
shooting  is  over,  Christ  is  made  to  stand  once  more 
knocking  at  the  door  while  statesmen  gather  in 
secret  to  divide  the  spoils  of  confiict,  war  will  come 
again.  The  Pope  was  eternally  right  when  he  said, 
"The  Lord  with  justice  and  mercy  strikes  down  and 
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lifts  up,  gives  and  takes  away  empires,  cancels  them 
and  buries  their  names  under  piles  of  ruin!  The 
weapons  of  God  cannot  be  seen  but  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  history  knows  that  justice 
and  mercy  are  powerful  weapons.  Not  once  but 
many  times  in  history  justice  and  mercy  have  inter- 
vened to  confound  those  who  sought  to  mock  the 
purpose  of  God  for  the  human  race;  their  empires, 
lacking  justice  and  mercy,  have  been  cancelled  out 
and  their  names  buried  under  piles  of  ruin."  The 
author  then  pleads  for  Christians  to  combat  the 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  when  the  war  is  over.  Such 
was  not  the  case  after  the  last  war  and  a  worse  hell 
than  ever  finally  broke  out  as  a  result  of  that  mis- 
take. He  further  says,  "It  has  been  proved  that  for- 
giving one's  enemies  is  not  only  good  religion;  it 
is  good  politics."  It  is  because  hate  is  easier  than 
love,  and  so  many  are  loathe  to  make  the  effort  to 
love,  that  the  world  has  become  chaotic  rather  than 
peaceful.  Our  task  as  Christians  is  to  change  this. 
We  must  advance  beyond  "the  Old  Testament  level 
of  recrimination  and  revenge"  or  go  down  in  the 
storm  of  fury  that  will  naturally  follow.  Freedom 
comes  by  the  avenue  of  love ;  slavery  comes  by  the 
avenue  of  hate.  There  are  good  people  among  the 
Germans,  the  Italians  and  the  Japanese.  We  can- 
not resort  to  what  many  laymen  are  proposing, 
namely  the  complete  annihilation  of  those  who  now 
engage  us  in  mortal  combat.  Our  enemies  want 
peace  and  justice  as  much  as  we  want  it.  We  Chris- 
tians must  help  to  establish  those  means  by  which 
all  peoples  shall  have  freedom,  justice  and  security. 
A  number  of  Britain's  leaders  published  this 
statement  in  1940:  "We  pledge  ourselves,  and  call 
our  fellow-citizens  to  constant  prayer  and  to  an 
ordering  of  life  corresponding  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
where  personal  desires  are  simplified,  where  we  for- 
give and  are  forgiven."     This  spirit  will  not  fail, 
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for  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  went  to  the  Cross 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  would  not  yield  to  love 
and  forbearance. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  honored  themselves 
by  active  association  with  such  International  Fel- 
lowships as  The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  great  ecumenical  movements  among  the 
nations.  While  our  financial  participations  have 
not  been  auspiciously  large,  our  interest  and  our 
counsel  have  been  commendable.  These  organiza- 
tions have  great  promise  of  doing  some  of  the  very 
things  we  Disciples  have  been  preaching.  We  are 
encouraged  by  such  statements  as  the  Memorandum 
prepared  by  the  International  Conference  of  Lay 
Experts  and  Ecumenical  Leaders  convened  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  1939  when  it  said  that 
"all  human  beings  are  of  equal  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  should  be  so  treated  in  the  political 
sphere.  It  follows  that  the  ruling  powers  should 
not  deny  essential  rights  to  human  beings  on  the 
ground  of  their  race  or  class  or  religion  or  culture, 
or  any  other  distinguishing  characteristic."  This 
same  conference,  in  describing  the  task  of  Chris- 
tians in  time  of  war,  called  upon  the  churches  "to 
counteract  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  the  lust  for 
power,"  and  declared  that  "the  churches  and  all 
Christian  people  should  strive  to  make  concrete  our 
Lord's  injunction,  'Love  your  enemies.'  The  true 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  does  not  arise  from 
a  condoning  of  evil,  but  from  the  knowledge  that 
we  ourselves  have  been  forgiven.  ...  To  spread  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  and  trust ;  to  increase  the  habit 
of  charitable  judgment;  to  widen  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  conflict  .  .  .  these 
things  help  to  remove  the  psychological  roots  of  war 
and  are  characteristic  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 

If  this  war,  as  many  are  saying,  is  the  manifesta- 
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tion  of  an  inner  spiritual  impoverishment,  then  we 
cannot  spend  our  energies  mulling-  around  with 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Of  what  value  is  any  form 
if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  good  life?  Civiliza- 
tion must  be  saved.  Paganism  must  be  destroyed. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  a  divided  church.  Has  not 
God  called  us  into  being  that  we  might  have  some 
sharing  in  uniting  His  people  in  bringing  about  His 
Kingdom  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven? 


^'Current  Events'' 

The  Grand  Rapids  Convention  was  one  of  the 
best.  It  was  large  for  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  held  and  small  enough  to  afford  more  socia- 
■bility.  The  prevailing  spirit  was  one  of  confidence 
and  courage  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  church. 
The  missionary  society's  announcement  that  it  was 
free  from  debt  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  faithful. 
In  spite  of  the  clouds  over  the  world  there  was  a 
hopeful  and  determined  will  to  go  forward.  The 
statesman-like  addresses  of  Searle  Bates,  and  the 
presentation  of  old  and  new  missionaries,  elicited 
the  profoundest  response.  There  were  great  ser- 
mons, like  those  of  Chilton,  Barclay,  and  Harmon, 
which  revealed  health  and  wholeness  with  knowl- 
edge and  awareness.  The  President's  address  fear- 
lessly spread  wings  of  imagination  and  lifted  the 
mind  to  visions  and  appreciations  too  often  unvoiced 
on  these  occasions.  The  music  of  Mr.  Wise  also 
happily  expressed  these  wider  ranges  to  which  the 
truly  religious  spirit  responds.  Most  impressive  of 
all  was  the  great  communion  service  which,  under 
Mr.  Davison's  experienced  hand,  brings  to  fullest 
measure  the  reality  and  the  dream  of  Christian 
faith. 

The  Convention  needs  constructive  and  sym- 
pathetic criticism.    The  most  glaring  fault  is  that 
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the  great  mass  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  attend 
are  mere  automata  under  the  gavel  of  the  presiding 
officer.  The  real  work  is  done  in  the  committee  on 
recommendations  which  is  a  delegate  body  elected 
by  the  different  state  conventions.  The  Convention 
out  in  the  big  auditorium  waits  for  reports  from 
this  committee  and  then  can  only  approve  or  recom- 
mit! In  contrast  to  this  regimented  procedure,  any 
individual  may  submit  to  the  recommendations  com- 
mittee any  proposal  and  the  proposal  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  body  of  automata.  It  would  help 
some  if  proposals  presented  to  the  committee  had 
to  be  signed  by  three  or  ten  people.  The  Disciples 
have  'been  afraid  of  a  delegate  convention  yet  now 
the  governing  body  is  a  delegate  body  representing 
an  exceedingly  small  minority  of  the  convention  and 
a  yet  smaller  part  of  the  brotherhood.  The  Dis- 
ciples are  too  sensible  and  too  democratic  to  put 
up  with  this  arrangement  many  more  years. 

One  great  improvement  in  the  convention  could 
be  made  by  eliminating  the  consideration  of  all 
resolutions  that  do  not  have  to  do  with  the  mission- 
ary work  and  spirit  of  the  churches.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  have  a  resolution  on  peace  and  war, 
or  on  economic  problems,  sent  forth  to  the  world 
through  the  press,  purporting  to  announce  the  mind 
of  the  whole  Disciple  brotherhood,  when  only  a 
weary  minority  in  a  late,  befogged,  debate-ridden 
session  has  been  able  to  gather  votes  enough  to  take 
any  action  whatever.  The  action  against  interlock- 
ing directors  this  year  was  a  much  needed  correction 
of  a  long  standing  evil.  The  elimination  if  irrele- 
vant resolutions  would  be  a  still  greater  gain. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  enters  a  new  era 
under  the  leadership  of  John  L.  Davis  for  several 
years  past  the  Dean  of  Lynchburg  College.  The 
address  before  the  Board  by  Professor  Blakeman  of 
the  University  of-  Michigan  should  be  available  to 
all  our  college  trustees  and  faculties.  It  is  becoming 
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clear  that  church  colleges  cannot  function  fruitfully 
without  reference  to  the  purposes  and  spirit  of  the 
religious  bodies  that  founded  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Disciple  colleges.  These  institutions 
not  only  need  to  have  clear  convictions  about  re- 
ligious matters  but  to  bear  witness  to  these  con- 
victions by  a  pervasive  atmosphere  that  is  intelli- 
gent, tolerant,  and  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
ideas  that  are  congenial  to  right-minded  professors 
and  students  living  in  the  modern  world  of  thought. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  department  for  minis- 
terial training  have  the  marks  of  a  Disciple  insti- 
tution though  that  is  the  place  to  begin.  It  is  im- 
portant that  every  professor  know  that  he  is  free  to 
think,  and  to  teach  as  he  thinks,  because  he  is  in  a 
Disciple  school.  It  is  time  the  Disciples  were  finding 
ways  for  making  their  non-theological,  modernistic, 
liberal  tradition,  and  high  regard  for  scientific  and 
scholarly  pursuits,  evident  to  their  students  and  to 
their  communities.  It  was  mentioned  in  meetings  of 
the  Board  that  the  Disciples  need  a  "Campaign  of 
Ideas"  and  that  the  Board  and  the  Colleges  with  the 
ministers  and  discerning  laymen  should  speedily 
ponder  and  plan  such  a  revival. 


A  Convention  Prayer 

W.  H.  McLain,  Nortuood,  Ohio 
Oh,  God,  whose  mercy  is  just  and  whose  justice 
is  merciful,  keep  us  alike  in  this  tantalizing  hour 
from  mad  wrath  and  from  moral  sloth.  Grant  to 
each  of  us  and  to  the  groups  with  which  we  are 
affiliated  a  clear  and  true  vision  of  the  issues  at 
stake  in  our  world  and  make  us  each  willing  and 
anxious  -to  offer  the  noblest  sacrifice  of  which  we 
are  capable  for  those  ideals  and  principles  which 
are  dear  to  Thee. 

Father,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  come  to  this 
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high  hour  with  clean  hands;  help  us  to  come  with 
hearts  and  lives  so  penitent  that  we  may  be  used 
productively  by  Thy  holy  spirit  in  spite  of  our  guilt 
and  sin.  Give,  we  pray  Thee,  to  those  in  high  places 
who  guide  our  common  destiny  wisdom  to  find  Thy 
will  and  courage  to  lead  in  the  way  which  will  bring 
us  to  a  just  and  creative  peace.  May  our  mothers, 
fathers,  wives  and  sweethearts  who  give  their  men 
to  the  armed  forces  of  our  nation  be  conscious  of 
duty  well  done  and  have  a  vision  of  Thee  which  will 
keep  them  steadfast  and  serene  while  the  tempests 
spend  their  fury.  So  shape,  we  pray  Thee,  our 
motives  and  plans  that  every  drop  of  blood  which 
is  shed  in  this  conflict  may  become  a  fountain  which 
begets  and  perpetuates  every  day  life  touched  with 
Christ-life  divinity;  a  dynamo  which  brings  light 
and  enduring  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  for  us 
and  also  to  those  who  are  against  us. 

Help  us  to  live  so  intimately  with  Thy  prophets 
and  saints  of  years  gone  by  that  our  minds  and 
hearts  may  be  of  such  a  texture  that  Thy  holy  spirit 
can  use  these  ancient  worthies  as  a  loom  on  which  to 
weave  into  our  individual  characters  and  into  the 
personality  of  our  generation  a  pattern  of  life  which 
will  enable  us  to  hold  great  power  and  still  be  bene- 
factors to  our  f ellowmen  and  not  tryants  over  them. 
Thou  hast  given  us  wealth  and  power;  help  us  in 
reverence,  humility,  and  frugality  to  use  these  as 
good  stewards  of  Thine.  May  the  hours  which  we 
spend  together  in  this  International  Convention  so 
orient  us  to  our  past  and  so  reveal  to  us  our  every- 
day duties  that  we  may  make  as  worthy  a  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  our  frontiers  as  our  fore- 
fathers made  to  the  life  of  their  frontiers.  Thou 
hast  given  us  a  vision  of  a  world  wherein  lieth 
peace,  righteousness,  cooperation,  and  growth;  give 
us  grace  and  courage  to  drink  the  cup  which  will 
enable  Thee  to  make  this  vision  a  reality. 
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We  'Take  Notice'' 

Among  the  interesting  things  in  recent  Disciple 
journahsm  is  the  Christian  Standard's  endorsement 
of  the  views  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  the  Editor's 
longing  for  a  creed,  and  his  publicly  expressed  pref- 
erence for  the  Presbyterian  denomination  rather 
than  the  Disciple  denomination.  Mr.  Niebuhr  is  un- 
doubtedly an  astute  theologian  and  a  remarkably 
popular  preacher.  He  proclaims  neo-orthodoxy 
which  is  a  reversion  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
ideas.  These  are  the  ideas  in  which  he  was  reared. 
He  broke  away  from  them  in  his  youth  and  was  for 
a  while  a  professed  liberal.  Later  he  was  caught  in 
the  back-wash  of  theological  thought  after  the  first 
World  War  and  now  is  a  brilliant  spokesman  for  the 
things  of  his  childhood  and  of  the  old  theologies. 
It  was  from  those  theologies  that  the  Disciples 
sought  freedom,  and  every  year  they  grow  stronger 
and  more  conscious  of  the  reality  and  power  of  that 
freedom.  Any  editor  who  champions  the  views  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  turns  away  from  the  liberal  faith 
of  the  Disciples  and  is  tempted  to  crave  a  creed,  and 
a  home  in  the  most  creedal  of  all  denominations. 

Liberalism,  which  means  the  open  mind  in  a 
growing  world,  is  deepening  its  roots  and  increasing 
its  fruits  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  supported  by 
the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  and  by  the  more  thorough 
mastery  of  all  that  makes  for  the  abundant  life. 
Science  and  education  support  it.  Higher  criticism, 
accepted  and  taught  in  all  the  great  training  schools 
for  ministers,  is  incompatible  with  the  old  the- 
ologies. Empirical  and  realistic  philosophers  are 
liberals.  In  their  basic  ideas  the  Disciples  belong 
to  the  Renaissance  and  not  to  the  Reformation.  This 
fact  is  evident  in  their  rejection  of  original  sin,  their 
idea  of  conversion,  their  conception  of  the  Bible, 
their  cultivation  of  fellowship  and  union  without 
uniformity  of  doctrine  or  opinion. 
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Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

One  session  of  the  1942  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Campbell  Institute  was  given  over  to  problems  in 
religious  thinking.  Some  weeks  ago  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  three  papers  would  be  presented  at  this 
session.  One  paper  would  present  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  neo-orthodoxy  which  has  developed  in 
the  last  few  decades,  a  second  would  summarize  con- 
temporary Roman  Catholic  thought,  while  a  third 
would  restate  the  important  elements  of  liberalism. 

When  this  plan  was  set  up,  the  committee  felt 
somewhat  apologetic  about  introducing  a  discussion 
of  neo-orthodoxy  into  Campbell  Institute  meetings. 
After  all,  this  type  of  theology  is  far  removed  from 
our  traditions.  Historically  it  is  a  continuation  of 
that  type  of  schismatic  dogmatism  against  which 
our  several  fore-fathers  rebelled.  It  belongs  to  a 
theological  tradition  which  implies  an  oligarchy  of 
self-appointed  righteousness  in  the  political  field, 
that  is,  an  ethical  aristocracy  which  has  no  faith  in  ' 
majorities.  Disciple  ministers  have  on  the  whole 
been  aware  of  these  undesirable  aspects  of  the  ortho- 
dox way  of  thought.  We  have  not  forgotten  that 
our  liberal  heritage  in  religion  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  liberal  tradition  in  politics.  Nor  have 
we  forgotten  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  orthodox 
vein  of  thought  were  demonstrated  in  the  earliest 
colonial  experiments  in  Massachusetts.  An  aware- 
ness of  history  has  made  us  remember  that  it  was 
an  orthodox  theocracy  that  had  to  give  way  in 
both  the  political  and  religious  spheres  before  our 
representative,  democratic  government  could  be 
created.  And  that  American  form  of  government 
received  its  validation  from  liberal  streams  that 
flowed  from  Puritan  Plymouth  rather  than  from  the 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

So  deeply  have  we  been  steeped  in  the  liberal 
tradition  that  we  wondered  whether  or  not  any  one     i 
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who  attended  the  Institutes  would  be  interested  in 
a  discussion  of  neo-orthodoxy.  Hardly  any  subject 
could  be  farther  removed  from  our  Disciple  heri- 
tage. Orthodoxy  speaks  a  'theological'  language 
which  our  fore-fathers  rejected  in  favor  of  a  ver- 
nacular treatment  of  religious  problems.  Could 
neo-orthodoxy  be  presented  intelligibly  to  our  peo- 
ple?   Would  there  be  any  interest  at  all? 

Despite  this  apologetic  mood,  the  session  proved 
a  lively  one.  And  mirabile  dictu,  not  a  little  of  the 
interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  journalist  among 
us  who  claims  to  be  a  defender  of  the  faith  in  the 
ancient  order  of  things  has  recently  begun  to  ex- 
pound and  commiserate  with  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
leading  American  exponent  of  neo-orthodoxy  and 
staunch  defender  of  '^Higher  criticism."  Just  how 
far  the  Christian  Standard  can  travel  with  Dr.  Nie- 
buhr remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that 
the  Disciples  are  not  so  disinterested  in  neo-ortho- 
doxy. In  this  issue  of  The  Scroll  we  present  Mr. 
Phillips'  discussion  of  the  movement.  Succeeding 
issues  will  present  the  other  two  papers  by  W.  E. 
Garrison  and  W.  B.  Blakemore  Jr. 


Neo-Orthodoxy  and  Disciples 

Chai'les  W.  Phillies,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Perhaps  the  religious  thought-movement  which 
has  had  as  great  an  impact  as  any  other,  at  least 
in  intellectual  circles,  upon  American  religious 
thinking  in  the  past  several  decades  is  that  which 
has  now  come  to  be  known  as  "neo-orthodoxy." 
Whether  or  not  its  immediately  contemporary  in- 
fluence is  growing  or  waning  is  a  moot  point.  How- 
ever the  rather  extensive  insertion  of  this  theologi- 
cal position  into  our  American  Protestantism  is  rea- 
son enough  to  give  it  special  attention  in  any  study 
that  would  survey  and  re-think  a  Disciple  state  of 
mind  upon  fundamental  issues. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  discussion, 
which  will  of  necessity  be  too  brief  to  illustrate  it, 
that  this  is  a  fluid  type  of  thinking,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  various  men,  and  a 
developmental  character  to  their  thinking  upon 
some  issues.  Judgment  should  keep  these  things  in 
mind.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  also  to  understand 
throughout  the  whole  the  types  of  situations  which 
helped  to  give  rise  to  this  kind  of  thought.  A  re- 
action against  secularism  was  one  thing,  a  general 
trend  of  society  to  ignore  or  consider  only  lightly 
the  claims  and  teachings  of  Christianity  and  its 
church.  Humanism,  a  specific  kind  of  secularism 
claiming  religious  functions  was  another  element 
that  disturbed  these  men.  Two  less  often  mentioned, 
but  pertinent  considerations  are  the  intense 
Protestantism  of  these  men,  Barth  in  particular 
who  is  self-consciously  sensitive  to  the  thrust  of 
Catholicism;  and  the  influence  of  European  nihil- 
ism. This  latter,  we  are  coming  to  understand  has 
had  a  considerable  tradition  in  Europe,  that  the 
political  manifestations  of  it  in  contemporary 
Germany  root  in  this  tradition  that  goes  back  far- 
ther and  down  much  more  deep  that  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  may  be  said  to  have  influenced  neo- 
orthodox  men  negatively  in  that  most  of  them  have 
strong  political  and  social  convictions  of  an  anti- 
totalitarian  kind.  Yet  in  spite  of  themselves  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  influenced  them  positively  too, 
but  we  shall  speak  of  that  later,  after  plunging  more 
directly  into  some  of  the  key  words  and  central  con- 
tentions. 

"Neo-orthodoxy"  is  variously  referred  to  as 
"crisis"  theology,  as  "dialectical"  theology,  and 
sometimes  as  "existential"  thinking.  These,  be  it 
noted,  are  not  at  all  traditional  theological  words. 
The  latter  two  in  particular  have  their  orign  in 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  the  conceptions  repre- 
sented here  are  the  fundamental  context  in  which 
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the  meaning  of  the  theological  vocabulary  such  as 
sin,  faith,  salvation,  revelation,  et  al.  are  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

By  the  word  "crisis"  is  probably  most  generally 
understood  some  kind  of  specific  political,  social,  or 
cultural  crisis,  caused  by  the  breakdown  of  a  specific 
political  order,  e.g.  democracy,  or  of  a  specific 
economic  system  such  as  capitalism  or  the  tensions 
caused  by  the  warring  of  different  systems  with  the 
accompanying  conflicts  in  moral  values  and  religious 
presuppositions.  A  too  easy  understanding  of 
"crisis"  or  a  too  superficial  one  in  terms  of  these 
conflicts  about  us,  would  be  denied  by  these  men. 
Man  is  not  standing  under  a  merely  contemporary 
theological  or  cultural  crisis,  however  bad  the  pres- 
ent situation  may  be  in  both  respects.  The  crisis 
man  is  standing  under  is  rather  one  which  he  could 
not  avoid  in  any  time  or  place.  It  is  a  crisis  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  successive  moments,  thru  the 
whole  of  his  life,  any  individual  is  confronted  with 
decisions,  crucial  at  every  time  to  his  whole  exist- 
ence. This  is  true  of  all  individuals  in  all  places — 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  living.  It  is  a  really 
profound  crisis  because  these  decisions  are  unavoid- 
able; no  man  can  escape  them  by  attempting  to 
ignore  them  as  unimportant,  for  even  that  is  a  kind 
of  decision  the  consequences  of  which  will  come 
back  to  force  a  new  situation;  nor  can  one  pass  the 
buck  to  others,  even  if  they  might  be  willing  to 
assume  it.  It  is  a  radical  crisis,  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  his  total  situation  and  existence  is  involved 
in  every  decision  every  time.  In  this  we  see  a  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '-'existential"  that  is, 
that  a  man's  whole  being,  physical,  psychological, 
spiritual — meanings,  values,  everything — are  caught 
up  into  and  affected  by  this  decision.  The  "dialec- 
tic" is  found  in  the  contrasting  and  opposing  forces 
and  the  mutual  interaction  between  them  of  which 
man  is  aware  in  these  constant  decisions.     One  is 
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constantly  aware  of  the  thesis  and  anti-thesis  of 
Hegel,  and  of  the  dialectic  between  them.  Contrary 
to  Hegel  however,  no  rational  synthesis  can  ever  be 
elaborated  from  them.  One  sees  only  the  contrast, 
the  paradoxes,  the  "yes"  over  against  the  "no"  in 
any  given  situation.  There  are  qualifications  by 
Tillich  on  this  however. 

These  words  are  not  merely  descriptive  terms  to 
designate  the  actual  situation  of  mankind.  Their 
real  import  is  methodological,  and  it  is  precisely 
here,  to  our  mind  at  least,  that  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  this  kind  of  thinking  lies  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  where  its  value  must  be  appraised. 
It  is  here  also  that  the  theological  vocabulary  gets 
more  significance. 

Because  it  is,  fundamentally,  not  so  much  a  crisis 
within  man,  but  rather  a  crisis  of  the  whole  man 
over  against  something  else,  man  is  powerless  to 
see  or  affect  the  synthesis  that  will  overcome  fate 
and  secure  his  proper  destiny,  or  in  Christian 
words,  admit  him  to  salvation.  In  commenting  upon 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  Barth  uses  the 
Pauline  illustration  that  it  is  the  "law"  which 
makes  man  aware  of  his  limitations,  of  the  presence 
of  something  set  over  against  him  which  criticizes 
him.  This  absolute  which  constantly  confronts  man 
is,  in  Christian  terminology  God.  The  separation  or 
disunion  between  man  and  God  is  sin.  Sin  is  there- 
fore, not  a  moral  category  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
use  the  word  "moral"  in  connection  with  some  sort 
of  more  or  less  specific  norms  or  customs,  or  mores, 
socially  derived  and  transmitted.  It  is  rather  a 
qualitative  imperfection  of  the  whole  character  of 
the  individual  which  is  never  completely  eliminated 
because  man  always  remains  separate  from  God — 
is  therefore  always  a  sinner.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  therefore,  entirely  a  social  category  either,  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  an  ideal  social  order. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
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because  the  real  crisis  is  not  within  man,  all  human 
methods  of  resolving  it  are  doomed  to  failure.  Rea- 
son cannot  bridge  the  gap,  for  reason  seeks  a  truth 
of  logical  connections.  Logical  relations  are  morally 
and  religiously  indifferent.  This  crisis,  this  con- 
frontation, proposes  the  question  of  the  truth  about 
truth,  i.e.  is  the  true  the  good,  and  this  question  im- 
mediately jumps  the  boundary  of  rational  processes. 

Barth  for  one,  can  stand  equally  severely  against 
any  sort  of  mysticism,  psychologism,  or  introspec- 
tive analysis.  In  his  visions,  the  mystic  sees  only 
himself  really,  and  the  psychologist,  empirical  or 
not,  winds  up  by  drawing  the  picture  of  a  given, 
individual  man,  and  unless  he  dares  to  absolutize 
the  result  he  must  see  the  imperfections  of  it  and 
be  driven  to  acknowledge  this  confrontation  with 
that  something  in  which  the  real  meaning  of  man 
is  to  be  found. 

Although  it  may  confuse  an  otherwise  simple 
picture,  some  remarks  must  be  made  at  this  point. 
We  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  it  is 
reason  or  any  of  the  other  methods  of  human  analy- 
sis that  creates,  originally,  the  awareness  of  the 
fundamental  crisis  situation.  Barth  at  least  would 
deny  that.  All  of  these  methods  in  their  role  of 
elaborating  the  character  of  the  crisis,  are  second- 
ary to  and  dependent  upon  a  revelation  of  crisis, 
appropriated  by  faith,  both  of  which  are  the  gift 
of  grace.  This  is  a  big  chunk  all  at  once.  If  it  does 
not  cause  him  to  contradict  himself,  it  appears  to 
hopelessly  trap  Barth.  The  medium  of  revelation 
with  him  is  the  Bible  only  plus  preaching  based 
upon  the  Bible.  This  is  a  slender  enough  thread 
but  even  then  it  is  not  the  literal  word  of  the  Bible, 
but  the  ''word  within  the  word"  which  carries  the 
meaning.  The  manner  of  appropriating  it,  that  is, 
any  precise  meaning  to  the  word  "faith"  or  indica- 
tion of  how  it  operates  is  left  bafflingly  obscure. 

All  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  God  which  man 
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can  not  absorb.  This  requires  emphasis  upon  faith 
and  revelation.  The  content  of  these,  if  obscure,  is 
indicated  as  partaking  of  something  different  than 
the  content  of  the  creedal  orthodoxies,  because  all 
of  these  men  share  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
modern  scientific  view  of  man  and  reality  as  being 
in  a  dynamic  process  in  which  action  and  successive 
decision  in  action  are  crucial,  and  that  action  pre- 
cedes in  some  sense,  knowledge.  Thus  the  content 
of  revelation  is  given  in  an  act  and  the  appro- 
priation of  it  by  faith  is  in  an  action.  The  word  of 
God,  i.e.  the  "word  within  the  word"  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  word  at  all.  It  is  sometimes  clarified  by 
calling  it  a  Tat-wort,  i.e.  a  "deed-word."  The  word 
of  God  then  is,  accurately  speaking,  an  action  of 
God.  Revelation  is  never  in  terms  of  any  body  of 
conceptions,  beliefs,  principles — nothing  that  could 
ever  be  formalized  in  a  creed.  Its  content  is  a 
mysterious  kind  of  action  by  God,  taken  in  by  an 
equally  mysterious  action  called  faith,  which  does 
not  yield  knowledge  in  any  formal  manner,  but 
which  makes  a  given  man,  as  a  whole,  qualitatively 
different,  aware  of  estrangement  from  God,  but 
aware  also  of  God's  promise  of  salvation  of  His 
effort  in  that  behalf. 

The  character  of  this  is  not  as  clear  as  one  might 
wish  to  have  it,  but  two  things  seem  to  be  important 
to  note  in  appraising  it.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
not  a  reversion  to  fundamentalism,  nor  secondly,  is 
it  really  equivalent  to  the  older  orthodoxies.  It  is 
not  a  fundamentalism  and  to  criticize  it  or  under- 
stand a  liberal  conflict  with  it  in  those  terms  is 
both  to  abuse  terms  and  to  confuse  the  issue.  The 
"neo-orthodox"  men  accept  higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible  and  never  have  had  any  conflict  with  that. 
Moreover  the  legalism  inherent  in  the  fundamental- 
ist way  of  reasoning  is  equally  abhorrent  to  them 
as  to  us.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  Earth's  illus- 
trations from  the  Bible  look  suspiciously  as  if  they 
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were  rather  literally  used  to  prove  his  point,  but 
both  in  spirit  and  in  general  outcome  he  should  not 
be  classed  as  a  fundamentalist.  To  be  sure,  this  kind 
of  thinking  has  had  a  significant  attraction  in  this 
country  among  churchmen  of  a  fundamentalist 
stripe,  but  this  may  be  more  due  to  the  neo-orthodox 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  Bible  and  to 
its  greater  use  of  a  Biblical  phraseology  than  any- 
thing else.  Fundamentalism  cannot  really  espouse 
it  without  losing  its  theological  shirt.  (Note:  Special 
attention.    The  Christian  Standard.) 

Nor  is  it  a  traditional  orthodoxy.  Many  of  the 
words  are  the  same  but  the  music  is  different.  Per- 
haps a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
Reformers  themselves  and  the  creedal  formulations 
of  the  period  of  so-called  "Protestant  scholasticism." 
However  the  neo-orthodox  theologians  are  not  just 
trying  to  repeat  the  latter,  and  also  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  with  the  thinking  of  the  Ri- 
formers. 

We  would  propose  now,  in  conclusion,  to  consider 
some  points  where  liberal  Disciples  can  agree  with 
emphases  here,  and  then  to  indicate  the  areas  where 
disagreement  might  well  develop. 

We  may  in  the  first  place  be  in  agreement  with 
them  upon  the  matter  of  the  acceptance  of  the  dis- 
ciplines and  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism. 

Secondly  we  would  share  the  same  anti-legalistic 
spirit,  with  both  its  consequences  in  reaction  against 
dogmatic  structures,  and  in  its  reaction  against 
fixed  moralistic  codes  in  ethics. 

Perhaps  connected  with  this  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, would  be  a  common  aversion  to  rationalism, 
i.e.  of  the  rationalism  of.  formal  logic  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  solution  of  affairs,  and  as  capable 
alone  of  solving  man's  difficulties.  There  is  a  kin- 
ship we  feel  in  terms  of  a  voluntaristic  attitude,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  role  of  action  along  with  reason 
in  making  up  "intelligence." 
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There  is  a  similarity  also  in  anti-ecclesiastical, 
Protestant  spirit,  particularly  in  protecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  as  individual,  as  having  in 
some  sense  an  independent  existence  (from  whence 
springs  his  constant  personal  responsibility)  not 
completely  swallowed  up  by  society,  either  in  terms 
of  a  hierarchy  which  must  mediate  God  to  him,  or 
of  other  kinds  of  socialisms. 

But  as  opposed  to  these  things,  there  are  also 
some  questions  that  have  to  be  asked.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  in  regard  to  the  negative 
element  and  "thrust"  to  this  kind  of  thinking.  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  it  may  be  asked  whether  or  not 
"neo-orthodoxy"  is  a  position,  other  than  in  a  nega- 
tive, critical  sort  of  way,  and  of  how  much  of  the 
nihilistic  spirit  has  been  absorbed  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, for  we  may  assume  that  their  intention  is 
constructive.  The  feeling  that  many  persons  have 
had,  that  in  practical  terms  this  seemed  to  imply 
a  throwing  in  of  the  towel  so  to  speak,  is  not  with- 
out some  justification.  By  "raising  crisis  to  catas- 
trophe" it  has  or  may  easily  strike  as  much  of  a 
note  of  despair  as  anything  else,  and  one  which 
dominates  over  its  assertions  that  there  is  a  God 
who  is  disposed  to  be  Good.  In  this  connection  it 
would  seem  that  much  of  the  social  activism  and  the 
specific  assertions  that  "Hitlerism"  and  "Naziism" 
must  be  wiped  out  do  not  legitimately  spring  from 
their  theology,  or  rather  imply  another  basis  of  ap- 
proach to  practical  affairs  which  may  contradict 
their  theology,  Barth  could  not  logically,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  claim  either,  that  his  political  and 
social  convictions  are  "revelations"  yet  he  knows 
that  it  is  necessary  (and  therefore  is  it  not  in  some 
sense  good?)  to  eliminate  the  Nazi  menace.  Some 
of  the  rest  of  us  know  that  too,  or  think  we  do,  but 
also  feel  ourselves  to  be  more  dependent  upon  prac- 
tical reasoning  than  he  would.    It  appears  to  us  that 
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in  these  practical  affairs,  that  when  commitments 
are  made,  the  previous  strictures  against  the  use 
of  logic  and  reason  are  endangered.  In  this  con- 
nection also  it  seems  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  often 
exploiting  dramatic  contrasts,  deepening  the  con- 
tradictions and  antinomies  at  times  in  his  analysis 
of  situations,  but  finally  chooses  a  definite  side.  The 
real  reasons  for  so  doing  are  then  actually  obscured. 
The  reply  sometimes  made  to  this  criticism  is  that 
man  had  to  do  that  and  then  he  must  know  that  his 
action  is  still  sinful,  that  his  separation  from  God 
still  exists.  But  this  is  utterly  academic  and  beside 
the  point  which  is  whether  or  not  God  is  completely 
arbitrary  relative  to  human  judgments.  A  wit  in 
the  audience  of  Niebuhr's  Gifford  Lectures  put  the 
real  question  pertinently  in  a  limerick: 

At  Swannick  when  Niebuhr  had  quit  it, 

A  youth  said,  "Now  I  have  hit  it. 

Since  I  cannot  do  right, 

I  must  find  out  tonight, 

The  right  sin  to  commit,  and  commit  it" 
To  call  human  choices  between  evils,  rather  than 
between  good  and  evil,  or  between  goods,  does  not 
change  their  intrinsic  character  at  all  (so  long  as  a 
genuine  decision  is  presented)  relative  to  how  we 
are  to  go  about  solving  them.  The  question  is,  can 
man  have  any  faith  at  all  that  there  is  any  con- 
sistent possibility  of  at  least  a  partial  congruence 
of  his  thinking  with  the  orderings  of  God.  If  there 
is  not,  then  God  is  completely  arbitrary  relative  to 
man,  his  goodness  is  surely  called  into  question, 
and  while  men  might  hope  for  mercy,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  that  hope  could  be  sustained  in  any 
continued  difficulty.  A  Promethean  revolt  would 
more  likely  ensue. 

This  negative  thrust  to  "neo-orthodoxy"  is  related 
to  another  criticism  which  can  perhaps  be  stated 
more  precisely.    That  is  that  this  movement  has 
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made  no  new  contributions  to  the  essential  prob- 
lems of  method  in  religious  thinking.  This  of  course 
would  not  be  a  criticism  to  some  persons.  In  fact 
liberalism  has  been  much  more  criticized  in  recent 
years  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  problems 
of  "how  we  know"  while  neglecting  the  problem  of 
"what  we  know."  It  is  possible,  it  is  true,  to  go 
to  an  extreme  in  that  regard.  But  it  is  equally 
unhealthy  to  ignore  or  even  pass  over  lightly,  the 
problem  of  "how  we  know."  Because  only  if  there 
is  some  knowledge  of  how  we  know,  in  some  intel- 
ligible terms,  can  there  possibly  be  any  manner  of 
distinguishing  between  folly  and  at  least  a  relative 
wisdom  in  the  many  alternatives  that  practically 
confront  individuals  in  the  decisions  of  living.  It  is 
important  of  course  to  know  the  right  things.  But 
this  very  quickly  becomes  a  problem  of  the  right 
way  of  knowing,  at  least  at  the  precise  moment  that 
there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  what  is 
known  or  of  any  lack  of  self-evidence  in  what  is 
known,  and  those  two  conditions  rather  generally 
predominate  in  our  affairs. 

In  all  of  this,  liberal  Disciples  would  be  very 
strongly  inclined  indeed,  to  question  the  strictures 
placed  against  the  use  of  reason  or  human  tech- 
niques of  inquiry  by  the  neo-orthodox  thinkers,  and 
would  look  somewhat  differently  upon  their  empha- 
sis upon  the  irrational  factors  that  go  into  action 
and  motivation  for  it.  The  question  is  not  whether 
or  not  "reason"  or  "intelligence"  is  completely 
competent  to  solve  everything,  with  which  we  have 
already  noted  an  agreement  with  them  relative  to 
admitting  limitations  to  reason,  but  the  problem  is 
rather  whether  it  is  applicable  at  all  in  originally 
enlightening  man  and  genuinely  helping  him.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  natural -supernatural  dichotomv 
would  appear  to  be  here.  Barth  maintains  it  con- 
sistently by  asserting  a  realm  whose  order  is  totally 
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other  than  any  we  can  comprehend  and  is  therefore 
super-natural.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  men  maintain 
his  consistency  here  and  are  therefore  ambiguous 
in  varying  degrees. 

The  problem  of  the  so-called  "irrational"  in 
human  affairs  is  meeting  with  constantly  greater 
recognition  and  attention.  This  much  liberal 
Disciples  for  whom  the  word  "reason"  has  had  an 
important  place  historically  and  at  present  can  say 
both  in  defense  of  their  position  and  in  positive 
criticism  of  the  careless  and  oftentimes  uncritical 
castigations  of  it.  And  that  is  that  the  rationality 
or  irrationality  of  anything  is  relative  entirely  to 
the  ratio  applied.  The  word  "irrational"  has  no 
absolute  meaning.  One  may  take  the  number  system 
as  a  case  in  point.  Irrational  numbers  have  just  as 
much  order  and  system  as  rational  numbers — only 
a  different  ratio  is  applied.  It  was  quite  a  discovery 
around  400  B.C.  when  the  Greeks  became  aware  of 
that  fact.  Certain  of  the  social  scientists,  notably 
Dr.  Blumer  of  this  University,  have  become  highly 
critical  of  the  possibility  of  analyzing  and  explain- 
ing human  behavior  in  terms  of  a  ratio  patterned 
too  closely  upon  those  of  the  physical  sciences. 
They  are  not,  however,  abandoning  the  scientific 
attitude,  but  are  rather  seeking  a  different  ratio, 
or  yardstick  to  apply,  and  one  more  suited  to  the 
peculiarities  of  human  beings.  A  certain  kind  of 
rationalism,  and  a  certain  kind  of  science  have  been 
effectively  criticized  by  these  neo-orthodox  men, 
and  it  is  true  that  some  liberal  thinkers  so-called, 
have,  particularly  in  the  social  sphere,  been  guilty 
of  a  rather  rationalistic  Utopian  social  thinking,  or 
have  comitted  the  naivete  of  generalizing  that 
indeterminacy  in  an  atom  means  that  man  has  free 
will.  Reason  does  have  its  limitations  and  one  must 
also  be  careful  with  the  word  "science,"  but  these 
things  duly  noted  and  kept  in  mind,  a  liberal  posi- 
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tion  must  still  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  asking 
the  question  of  "how  we  know,"  and  must  insist  as 
well,  without  apology,  that  reason  has  a  legitimate 
function,  which  dare  not  be  disregarded,  in  the 
shaping  and  controlling  of  action  to  right,  ends. 

Because  they  contribute  nothing  new  to  the  prob- 
lems of  method,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  contemporary  difficulties,  we  say  that  their 
constructive  intentions  and  positive  efforts  are 
largely  handicapped.  They  become  knocked  down 
to  size,  so  to  speak,  whence  we  can  recognize  them 
as  fellow  seekers  after  truth  and  thus  understand 
both  them  and  ourselves  a  little  better.  These  men 
lack  neither  sincerity  nor  intelligence  and  if  it  is 
our  judgment  that  their  proximity  to  the  social 
cauldron  that  is  Europe  may  have  warped  them  a 
little,  likewise  our  remoteness  from  it  may  have 
made  us  a  little  complacent.  We  can  try  to  be 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  without  sacrificing  a 
critical  and  objective  attitude,  and  definitely  benefit 
thereby. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  chief 
positive  thing  to  be  gained  from  the  neo-orthodox 
men  is  a  renewed  sensitivity  to  the  distinctiveness 
of  Christianity,  the  problem  of  what  is  the  inner 
core  of  Christian  experience  and  Christian  faith. 
Perhaps  we  have  shunned  this  just  a  little  in  criti- 
cizing fundamentalists,  the  perversities  of  the 
Christian  Standard,  and  various  specific  dogma- 
tisms. But  being  more  conscious  of  this  we  can 
reassert  the  optimism,  the  fundamental  faith  in 
man,  and  the  belief  in  the  integrity  of  human  intelli- 
gence as  at  least  one  of  our  necessary  guides, — all 
of  which  things  are  in  our  historical  heritage,  and 
if  we  do  so  with  some  of  the  vigor  of  the  fathers, 
we  may  accomplish  as  much  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  they  did  in  the  nineteenth.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  done. 
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Books  of  Substance 

A  monthly  department  of  The  Scroll  will  hence- 
forth present  a  Book  of  Substance.  It  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  new  book,  but  will  be  a  scholarly  one.  It 
will  be  broad  in  scope,  but  with  its  generalities  sup- 
ported by  wealths  of  detailed  evidence.  It  will  be  no 
more  technical  than  is  needed  to  present  the  ma- 
terial in  stimulating-  fashion.  It  will  be  a  reference 
book  in  the  best  sense,  not  a  book  to  be  read  just 
once,  but  one  to  which  you  will  be  returning  fre- 
quently to  refresh  your  information.  These  books 
will  inspire  because  they  will  inform,  rather  than 
emotionalize.  They  will  form  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation  in  all  aspects  of  culture  for  your  library. 
Hence  they  will  be  worth  every  penny  which  you 
spend  for  them. 

The  September  recommendation  is  Vernon  L. 
Parrington's  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought, 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York.  Originally  appearing  in  three  volumes,  this 
work  has  been  available  since  1930  in  a  single 
volume  of  1335  pages  priced  at  $3.75.  A  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  it  reviews  through  their  writings,  the 
struggles  of  American  men  against  all  forms  of 
barbarism,  bigotry  and  intolerance.  In  short,  it  is  a 
history  of  the  growth  of  liberalism  on  the  basis  of 
the  American  national  consciousness.  This  work 
presents  the  political,  social,  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal parallels  to  the  religious  liberalism  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. In  the  first  half  of  the  work  you  are  taken 
into  the  world  familiar  to  O'Kelly,  Barton  Stone, 
Walter  Scott  and  Alexander  Campbell.  The  work 
reveals  that  the  forces  that  were  creating  our  re- 
ligious movement  were  the  same  forces  that  were 
also  creating  all  that  is  most  typical  of  the  American 
temper. 
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Financial  Secretary's  Page 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

My  Lynchburg  College  classmate,  William  J. 
Lineback  send  in  his  fiscality  fodder  and  dashes  off 
the  following  fascinating  lines:  "I  just  got  in  from 
Honolulu  and  found  your  letter.  Have  been  at  sea 
mostly  here  in  the  Pacific  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Good  Luck  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  the  CI  has  a  fine 
meeting  this  summer.  I  may  be  'down  under'  by 
then,  or  possibly  in  Ireland  or  Africa.  You  certain- 
ly get  around  in  the  Army  Transport  Service.  How 
about  coming  along  for  a  trip  with  me  sometime? 
I  tell  you  the  old  professor  would  get  his  eyes 
opened." 

To  that  breezy  and  salty  start  I  add  a  dash  of 
C.  J.  Armstrong,  Hannibal,  Missouri,  who  reminds 
us  that  his  CI  dues  solvency  is  of  the  vintage  of 
some  thirty  years,  and  opines,  "I  know  this  has  the 
approval  of  St.  Peter.  I  have  a  notion  that  he  and 
St.  John  sit  together  at  the  pearly  gates  keeping  a 
strict  lookout  for  all  CI  souls,  and  woe  unto  any 
whose  fiscality  is  even  spotted!" 

And  now,  just  to  document  again  my  thesis  that 
CI  fellowship  adds  a  lyric  quality  to  life,  I  give  you 
Wm.  A.  Ryan,  Greenville,  N.  C,  at  his  rhythmic 
best: 

My  dear  Brother  Fiscal  DeGroot, 

There's  a  question  decidedly  moot: 

Since  obnoxious  "rascality" 

Rhymes  with  "Fiscality" 

Will  you  next  throw  in  that  word  to  boot. 

So,  my  dear  Brother  Fiscal  DeGroot, 

Take  my  check,  nor  consider  it  loot: 

There's  naught  else  I  can  buy 

So  to  save  old  C.  I. 

I'm  remitting,  dear  Brother  DeGroot. 
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A  Campbell  Institute  Manifesto 

By  Perry  E.  Gresham,  President 
One  hardly  knows  whether  to  be  bowed  down 
with  responsibility  or  exalted  with  honor  when 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  a  religious  fraternity 
like  the  Campbell  Institute.  When  the  nominating 
committee  surprised  me  by  reading  my  name  in 
public  meeting  and  the  assembly  promptly  elected 
me  I  was  inclined  to  refuse  the  honor  because  of  in- 
compentency  and  a  heavy  schedule  of  teaching  and 
ministering  to  a  rapidly  growing  Texas  congre- 
gation at  the  T.C.U.  campus.  My  sense  of  humor 
rescued  me  by  calling  to  memory  the  garden  scene 
in  "Twelfth  Night"  when  the  little  maid  together 
with  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian  tricked  old 
Malvolio  into  making  himself  ridiculous  with  the 
winning  and  flattering  counsel:  "Be  not  afraid  of 
greatness.  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em." 
A  little  reflection,  however,  told  me  that  Dean  Seth 
Slaughter,  Dr.W.  E.  Garrison,  and  Mr.  Thurman 
Morgan,  who  constituted  the  nominating  committee 
together  with  the  Institute  members  present,  really 
wanted  me  to  take  over  with  the  excellent  help  of 
Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Dr.  DeGroot,  and  Dr.  Blakemore, 
and  make  this  unique  fellowship  devoted  to  truth 
and  freedom  function  at  the  high  level  established 
by  former  officers.  I  therefore  and  thereupon,  set 
to  work  to  prepare  a  1943  presidential  address  on 
the  subject  suggested  by  the  late  Vachel  Lindsay 
which  would  bear  the  title  "The  Secular  Millenium." 
I  was  assured  that  the  vigorous  and  venerable  Dean 
Ames  would  continue  as  the  editor  of  the  Scroll 
which  is  really  the  nerve  center  of  the  fellowship. 
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A  review  of  the  purposes  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuation  of  this  unique  fellowship 
afforded  me  an  insight  into  the  wisdom  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  which  Lockhart,  Ames,  Willett, 
Campbell,  Jenkins,  and  Garrison  abide  until  this 
very  day.  Like  old  Ulysses  "Our  Purpose  Holds." 
The  sole  aims  of  the  Campbell  Institute  are  as 
follows : 

1.  To  encourage  scholarship. 

2.  To  extend  and  enhance  fellowship. 

3.  To  cultivate  the  religious  life. 

These  purposes  exclude  all  matters  of  Church 
politics,  and  divisive  organizational  considerations. 
They  further  refute  the  false  but  oft-levelled  charge 
that  the  Institute  is  a  left  wing  bloc  in  the  Disciple 
Brotherhood.  The  intent  of  the  organization  from 
the  very  outset  has  been  loyal  to  its  original  spiritual 
ideals.  Individuals  might  have  deviated  from  them 
at  times,  but  I  hereby  call  all  such  sinners  to  repent- 
ance and  urge  that  for  1942-3  we  give  ourselves  to 
the  precious  and  important  objectives  of  our  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  tradition.  The  purposes  are  so 
vital  that  some  elaboration  is  appropriate. 

To  Encourage  Scholarship 

Of  all  religious  bodies  the  Disciples  should  least 
fear  scholarship  and  the  trained  mind.  They  look  to 
the  first  century  Church  for  clues  to  religious  views 
and  practices  to  find  the  Apostle  Paul  whose  train- 
ing in  the  intellectual  affairs  of  his  day  is  obvious 
and  significant.  The  Master  himself  confounded  the 
scholars  of  synagogue  and  temple.  The  fathers  of 
the  brotherhood  of  which  we  are  a  part  were  cul- 
tured and  learned  men.  The  Campbells  particularly, 
are  salient  examples  of  the  best  scholarly  traditions 
of  the  early  19th  century  when  American  learning 
around  them  was  pitifully  inadequate.  A.  Campbell 
carried     on     extensive     correspondence     relevant 
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to  technical  problems  of  philosophy  and  literature 
with  Horace  Mann,  Noah  Webster  and  Smith 
Grimke.  He  was  devoted  to  every  movement  that 
would  advance  the  cause  of  education.  In  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War  there  arose  a  suspicion  of 
things  academic  within  the  Disciple  movement. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  resist  Biblical  scholarship 
and  scientific  world  views.  Such  "kicking  against 
the  goads"  was  never  becoming  to  our  enlightened 
and  reasonable  approach  to  truth.  Even  today  there 
are  those  among  us  who  fallaciously  assume  that  it 
requires  an  ignorant  man  to  preach  to  ignorant 
people.  One  might  as  well  argue  that  only  a  sick 
man  could  be  a  doctor  or  an  illiterate  man  a  teacher. 
"If  the  blind  lead  the  blind"  our  doom  is  sealed. 

Without  discussion  or  expression  there  can  be  no 
scholarly  advance  and  very  little  thought.  The 
Campbell  Institute,  therefore,  will  assemble  careful 
scholars  to  present  problems  pertinent  to  religion 
in  our  times  at  the  meeting  next  year.  The  Scroll 
affords  opportunity  for  men  to  write  their  ideas 
and  thus  stimulate  thoughtful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  their  comrades.  We  shall  publish  shortly  a 
list  of  the  solid  and  important  books  of  the  recent 
past  as  an  aid  and  guide  to  the  reading  of  interested 
clergymen.  We  are  determined  that  the  open  mind 
will  characterize  the  Disciple  of  the  20th  century 
as  it  did  the  leaders  of  the  19th  and  the  first. 
To  Extend  and  Enhance  FeHowship 
Loneliness  is  not  unknown  to  a  sincere  minister 
who  tries  to  provide  the  kind  of  enlightened  leader- 
ship which  our  age  requires.  There  is  abroad  an 
attitude  that  sometimes  excludes  rather  than  en- 
folds. Let  this  never  be  exhibited  by  the  600 
members  of  the  Campbell  Institute.  Let  them  say 
rather  with  Edwin  Markham: 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout, 
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But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in." 
It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  at  least  this  administra- 
tion to  make  the  fellowship  just  as  inclusive  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  to  be  not  only  a  comraderie  of  like  mind- 
ed but  of  differing  minded.  It  will  reach  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  any  brother  who  cares  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  fellowship  will  extend  its  boundaries 
to  include  every  interest  that  sustains,  supports  and 
enhances  that  larger  blessed  community  which  we 
call  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  profound  and  far-reaching  implications  of 
fellowship  are  apparent  only  when  one  considers  the 
word  in  its  historical  context.  The  Koinonia  was 
the  nucleational  force  that  provided  the  integrity 
for  the  church  of  the  first  century.  It  further  sur- 
rounded each  early  Christian  with  a  community  that 
inspired  a  sense  of  organic  union  so  complete  that 
the  phase  "the  body  of  Christ"  became  appropriate. 
The  modern  counterpart  of  this  ancient  idea  will 
involve  a  holy  concern  for  the  unity  of  all  who  pro- 
fess loyalty  to  Christ  by  intention  or  action.  Move- 
ments that  tend  toward  the  union  of  Christians 
whether  within  our  fold  or  without  will  receive  our 
responsible  support. 

To  Cultivate  the  Religious  Life 

There  is  a  legitimate  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  we  possess  and  the  ideas 
which  possess  us.  In  the  latter  category  go  such 
important  religious  aspirations  and  traditions  as 
those  exhibited  in  music  and  poetry,  architecture 
and  worship,  ceremonial  and  corporate  symbol.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  encourage  the  writing 
of  hymns,  prayers,  liturgies,  etc.,  that  will  render 
symbolically  the  simple,  reasonable,  and  democratic 
religion  which  we  earnestly  profess  as  especially 
crucial  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  in  an  age  of 
turmoil  and  confusion. 
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It  is  the  sincere  intention  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute to  pursue  these  aims  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  truth  and  freedom.  Let  us  therefore, 
eschew  all  inclination  to  supercilious  arrogance  and 
all  timidity  of  indecision  to  the  end  that  we  may- 
set  forth  boldly  on  our  worthy  enterprise. 


News 


The  Neiv  York  Times  of  July  7  carried  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Flickinger.  Mr.  Flickinger 
was  one  of  the  few  men  ever  to  be  twice  elected  as 
president  of  the  Campbell  Institute.  He  held  the 
position  from  1915  to  1917.  During  those  years  he 
also  conducted  the  Chamber  of  Classical  Languages 
for  The  Scroll.  After  many  years  at  Northwestern 
University  where  he  became  dean  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  College,  he  had  been  since  1925  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  In  1922  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 
Greece.  His  published  books  included  studies  of 
the  Greek  theatre  and  Horace. 

H.  R.  Pearcy  who  is  studying  in  the  Chaplain's 
school  at  Harvard  writes:  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  stiff  conditioning  course  to  fit  us  for  effective 
service  in  field  or  at  station.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  material  is  put  before  us ;  how  much  we  can  grasp 
and  absorb  is  a  question.  I  suppose  we  at  least 
can  learn  where  information  can  be  dug  up.  The 
university  is  very  beautiful,  but  too  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Chicago  dulls  my  sense  of  rap- 
ture. Excellence,  of  course,  is  evident  in  all  one 
sees.  The  accent  is  missing,  however,  since  few 
Harvard  men  are  here.  I'm  sorry  that  I  could  not 
be  at  the  Convention  and  the  Institute,  but  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  preparing  for  this  move. 
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War  Works,  Let  Us  Be  Happy 

W.  J.  Lhamon,  Columbia,  Missouri 
"The  conscientious  Christian  pacifist  must  be  a 
very  unhappy  man  today.  .  .  .  The  present  world 
situation  presents  to  him  an  instance  in  which  he 
is  compelled  to  see  that  his  doctrine  is  unworkable 
and  therefore  untrue."  So  says  Brother  Kelly 
O'Neal  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Scroll.  By  direct 
inference,  Brother  O'Neal  must  be  very  happy.  He 
is  an  advocate  of  war,  and  war  works.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  "true,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  It 
works  tremendously.  It  must  therefore  be  tremen- 
dously "true,"  and  he  must  be  very  happy.  Already 
in  the  current  war  ten  thousand  of  our  finest  young 
men  have  been  killed.  All  but  the  mistaken  pacifists 
should  be  happy.  But  my  teacher  of  science  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  later  the  president  of  Stan- 
ford University  did  not  think  so.  In  his  walks  with 
his  study  classes  through  Northern  Italy,  Southern 
Germany  and  France  he  found  such  piles  of  human 
bones,  femurs,  skulls,  etc.,  that  the  peasants  had 
plowed  up  and  piled  up,  that  he  began  to  think.  This 
is  one  of  his  thoughts.  "These  are  the  bones  of  the 
finest,  strongest  young  men.  War  killed  them  and 
left  the  old  and  feeble  men  to  reproduce  the  race." 
This  made  Dr.  Jordan  so  unhappy  that  he  became  a 
pacifist.  He  was  so  unhappy  that  he  wrote  some 
books  about  it. 

However,  there  is  more  for  the  militarists  to  be 
happy  about.  I  am  using  ex-President  Hoover's 
figures.  World  War  I  resulted  in  the  killing  of  ten 
million  men ;  the  starvation  of  ten  million  civilians, 
war  debts  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars, 
famine  and  pestilence";  and  in  addition  to  the  four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  fifth — Revolution. 
(See  his  very  recent  book.  Problems  of  Lasting 
Peace.)      Mr.  Hoover  says  further  that  this  war 
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will  involve  the  United  Nations  in  debts  amounting 
to  five  hundred  billions  of  dollars  and  the  con- 
tinuing cost  of  pensions  and  interest  will  add  an- 
other one  hundred  billion,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  reparations.  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  bear  the 
biggest  end  of  this.  How  happy  the  tax  payers  who 
believe  in  war  must  be  when  it  is  over — war  is  so 
"true"  and  works  so  well! 

But  enough  of  this  merited  satire  though  one 
might  carry  it  on  page  after  page.  Let  us  look  a 
moment  at  Brother  CNeal's  test  of  what  he  loose- 
ly calls  "untruth,"  and  of  course  "truth."  It  works, 
therefore  it  is  "true."  That  is  his  argument.  A 
hundred  evils  are  working  well — the  liquor  traffic, 
gambling,  theft,  slums  and  red-light  houses — and 
they  must  all  be  true !  They  "work."  But  if  Brother 
O'Neal  should  resent  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  let 
us  look  at  it  another  way.  If  by  "untrue"  he  means 
unworkable,  then  his  statement  is  tautological.  If 
it  means  literally  "untrue"  he  has  his  cart  before 
his  horse  as  the  great  teachers  of  the  human  race 
have  seen  it  since  they  believed  that  ultimately 
truth  must  win.  Lowell  phrased  it  for  us  in  im- 
perishable lines: 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her's. 

While  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 
No.  The  unhappiness  of  the  pacifist  is  in  the  fact 
that  righteousness  and  truth  and  hope  and  love  are 
for  the  time  being  "crushed  to  earth"  and  that  un- 
der the  philosophy  of  force  as  against  Christ's  law 
of  love,  all  the  dogs  of  war  are  hard  at  work. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  are  doing.  They 
are  regimenting  some  two  millions  (and  calling  for 
more)  of  our  finest  young  men  into  "cogs"  of  the 
military  machine.  I  use  the  word  "cogs"  advised- 
ly.    The  following  quotations  are  from  the  1940 
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R.  0.  T.  C.  Manual  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
for  first  and  second  year  use  in  the  Basic  course. 
"Private  John  Doe's  hand  grasps  the  infantry 
soldier's  basic  weapon,  the  rifle,  which  weighs  about 
nine  pounds,  and  is  capable  of  delivering  twenty- 
six  or  more  well-aimed  shots  per  minute.  In  his 
belt  he  carries  forty  pounds  of  ammunition  and  on 
the  pack  on  his  back  or  on  his  rifle,  the  bayonet.  .  .  . 
Thus  equipped,  he  constitutes  a  self-contained, 
fighting  individual,  a  tiny  cog  in  a  great  military 
machine,  but  a  cog  around  which  is  built  all  the 
thought,  planning  and  hopes  of  warfare."  Whole- 
sale killing  is  bad  enough.  But  to  my  mind  this 
regimenting  of  our  finest  young  men  into  "cogs" 
and  killers  is  vastly  worse.  President  Wilson  said 
that  men  must  become  hard  in  order  to  fight  and 
that  this  reacts  later  on  civic  life  in  morals  and 
politics. 

In  this  connection  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
hear  a  Christian  minister  say  that  pacifism,  espe- 
cially Christian  pacifism,  "produces  weaklings." 
As  though  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  were 
not  enough ;  that  it  must  be  supplemented  by  tough- 
ness in  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  bayonet,  U-boats 
and  bombing  planes!  That  is  the  teaching  of 
Nietzsche  who  said  that  Christ  was  "a  pure  fool," 
of  Bismark's  doctrine  of  "blood  and  iron,"  of  the 
kaiser's  "mailed  fist,"  and  Hitler's  "steel-hard  will- 
power." If  our  Christian  ministry  is  coming  to 
that,  God  save  us! 

Here  is  some  more  of  the  hardening  process  that 
our  boys  are  undergoing  in  their  training  camps, 
some  of  them  at  least,  perhaps  most  of  them.  I 
quote  from  a  metropolitan  paper.  The  article  is 
dated  Pheonix,  Alabama,  and  its  caption  is,  Dixie 
Runs  Wild.  "Dice,  roulette,  black  jack  and  slot 
machines  by  the  thousand.  Bars,  bands  and  dance 
floors;  hostesses  on  the  prowl.     Soldiers  surging 
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into  the  taverns  and  parlors  long  after  midnight.  .  . . 
These  conditions  now  exist  in  the  teeming  south- 
land of  tall  pines,  the  tented  cities  and  the  training 
troops  in  untold  numbers.  They  exist  certainly  in 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia  and  possibly  in  Missis- 
sippi." Such  conditions  may  produce  morale  but 
they  ruin  morals." 

Again,  Mr.  O'Neal  says,  ''The  pacifist  is  wrong 
in  assuming  that  Jesus'  principle  of  love  and  non- 
resistance  was,  even  to  him,  an  all-inclusive  abso- 
lute. It  works  magnificently  in  individual  relation- 
ships .  .  .  etc."  I  looked  for  this  dodging  of  the 
absolute  when  I  began  to  read  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  fashion  of  such  apologists  for  gun- 
pov/der  and  bloodshed  to  thrust  Jesus  into  a  fog- 
bank  of  relativities  and  bring  him  out  a  weakling, 
a  rubber  stamp  for  whatever  "you  will  have." 
Again,  it  is  the  fashion  of  such  apologists  to  limit 
Christ  to  "individual  relationships,"  thus  reducing 
him  to  parish  priest,  his  example  and  teachings 
good  for  a  Rotary  Club  or  any  kind  of  mutual  ad- 
miration society,  but  not  at  all  applicable  for  states 
and  nations  and  the  world.  This  belittling  and  lim- 
itation of  Christ  has  been  the  bane  of  state-church- 
ism  in  Germany  and  right  there  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Hitlerism  today.  The  apologists  for  war  who 
still  try  to  cling  to  Christ  with  their  eyebrows  while 
bowing  the  knee  to  Mars  forget  that  Jesus  took  the 
whole  world  into  his  love  and  his  plans  when  he 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  and  "teach  all 
nations."  Hitler  and  his  war  lords  see  more  clearly 
and  are  more  consistent.  They  see  that  total  war 
means  the  rejection  of  the  total  Christ,  and  they 
set  about  it  to  get  rid  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian- 
ity as  fast  as  they  could.  That,  to  me,  is  preferable 
to  the  flabby  relativities  of  which  I  am  talking. 
Mr.  O'Neal's  paragraph  on  Japan  is  especially  mis- 
leading.    That  Exclusion  Act,  he  says,  was  a  bad 
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policy.  He  proceeds  to  minimize  it  as  "scarcely- 
more  than  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule."  The 
facts  are  that  the  Exclusion  Act  ranckled  in  the 
hearts  of  the  leaders  of  a  proud  race.  It  put  the 
brand  of  inferiority  on  them.  They  did  not  forget 
it. 

As  to  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  . 
in  the  perspective  of  history  we  have  something  to 
think  about.  What  right  had  Commodore  Perry  in 
the  harbors  of  Japan  almost  a  hundred  years  ago 
with  ten  gun-boats  demanding  entrance  and  a 
treaty?  The  Japanese  are  doing  exactly  what  we 
taught  them  to  do.  At  Pearl  Harbor  they  simply 
imitated  Commodore  Perry.  They  were  practicing 
lesson  No.  1.  Great  Britain  gave  them  Lesson  No. 
2 :  "Commercial  Conquest."  About  the  time  of  the 
Commodore  Perry  incident,  England  was  hunting 
along  the  coasts  of  China  for  open  ports  for  the 
sale  of  opium.  She  found  them  at  the  mouths  of 
her  cannon.  Then  again,  according  to  ex-President 
Hoover's  book,  Great  Britain  came  out  of  World 
War  I  with  an  empire  of  twelve  million  square  miles, 
and  France  with  four  million.  These  facts  and  some 
other  little  things  sum  up  to  lesson  No.  3,  the  lesson 
in  empire  building  for  Japan  in  her  tight  little 
islands.  So,  she  is  doing  just  what  the  Western 
nations  have  taught  her  to  do.  Like  a  young  cock 
she  is  crowing  a  crow  of  the  older  cocks.  The  un- 
derstanding pacifist  with  his  long,  historic  perspec- 
tive sees  the  Japanese  simply  as  the  children  of 
their  age  a  little  more  pagan  than  the  rest  of  us. 
They  belong  to  our  "sensate  centuries"  as  Dr. 
Sorokin  teaches  us  in  his  noteworthy  book  under  the 
title.  The  Crisis  of  Our  Age. 

Some  other  things  I  would  like  to  say.  Brother 
Editor,  but  The  Scroll  is  only  "So  Big."  Just  a 
few  sentences  as  to  the  understanding  pacifist. 
First:  He  takes  the  long  view.    He  is  opposed  not 
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only  to  this  war,  but  to  all  wars.  That  opposition  is 
a  feature  of  his  Christian  philosophy  of  love  as 
against  the  jungle  philosophy  of  force.  Second:  He 
finds  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  I  Corinthians  13,  no  room  for  gun- 
powder, bombing  planes,  and  the  slaughter  of 
mothers  and  their  babies  as  features  of  conquest 
or  victory.  When  he  prays  for  the  Father's  king- 
dom as  he  is  taught  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  he  knows 
in  his  heart  that  it  is  not  a  kingdom  of  gunpowder, 
and  he  cannot  quote  St.  Paul  as  saying,  "Now  abide 
faith,  hope  and  gunpowder,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  gunpowder."  Third:  He  is  realist  enough  to 
know  that  this  war  must  go  through  to  victory  or 
exhaustion.  There  is  no  use  in  protesting  against 
an  earth-quake  or  a  cyclone  while  it  is  at  work. 
But  there  are  no  "holy  earth-quakes"  and  there  are 
no  "Holy  wars"  (outside  of  Mohammed's  Koran) 
and  he  need  not  bless  either  of  them,  unless  he  pre- 
fers to  be  an  out  and  out  disciple  of  Mohammed. 
Fourth :  He  believes  that  if  we  were  predominantly 
Christian  we  would  find  a  better  way  than  war  for 
"defense"  or  any  other  worthy  objective.  So,  he 
insists  in  holding  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  believing 
it  must  ultimately  "tower  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time," 
and  that  "all  the  light  of  sacred  story  gathers  round 
its  head  sublime."  Fifth:  Perhaps  the  instructed. 
Christian  pacifist  may  not  be  any  more  a  "fool" 
than  St.  Paul  was.  Read  his  proferred  "coat  of 
Christian  armor,"  Ephesians  6;  13f. 


Upheld  By  God 

Religion  is  at  once  both  something  that  arises 
within  the  matrix  of  this  our  natural,  human  life, 
and  something  which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  human  life. 

The  discovery  that  this  our  natural  setting  is  both 
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the  source  of  religion  and  the  locus  of  its  intention 
is  the  most  puzzling  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
provocative  discovery  of  the  modern  v^^orld.  Ever 
since  the  Renaissance,  the  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lating with  a  terrific  force  lent  by  the  w^eight  of 
numbers,  that  all  the  aspects  of  religion,  including 
the  most  precious  elements  of  our  Christianity  are 
the  products  of  human  life.  By  no  means  so  recent 
a  discovery  is  the  realization  that  religion  is  for 
the  good  of  man.  At  least  as  old  as  Jesus'  assertion 
that  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,  is  the  belief  that  religion's  function 
is  to  enlighten  human  life  and  to  enrich  it. 

The  notion  that  this  most  precious  part  of  man's 
heritage  is  something  which  has  been  given  to  him 
for  his  blessing  has  been  orthodox  in  all  ages  and 
places.  The  notion  that  this  most  precious  part  of 
man's  heritage  is  something  which  has  been 
wrought  out  by  man  has  often  been  at  least  unortho- 
dox, frequently  a  heresy. 

"Can  the  world  lift  itself  by  its  own  boot-straps?" 
ask  those  who  remain  unimpressed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  natural  sources  of  religion.  Yet  the  evidence 
is  that  the  process  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand 
does  superficially  appear  to  be  a  boot-strap  lifting 
process,  logically  impossible.  But  there  have  ap- 
peared among  us  men  who  know  that  the  apparently 
contradictory  aspect  of  surface  events  may  be  ex- 
plained by  discovering  the  logic  of  realities  which  lie 
deeper,  and  they  have  given  themselves  to  the  task 
of  exploring  those  processes  by  which  religion  which 
arises  within  the  framework  of  the  natural  succeeds 
in  transcending  the  natural  by  its  continual  re- 
construction. William  James,  A.  N.  Whitehead,  H. 
N.  Wieman,  John  Dewey  are  among  those  who  have 
given  themselves  to  this  exploration. 

I  have  no  desire  at  this  time  to  attempt  for  you 
a  summary  of  their  profound  treatments   of  the 
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problem.  What  I  should  like  to  suggest  is  that  these 
modern  seers  had  a  few  forerunners  among  the  re- 
ligious men  of  earlier  times.  Never  men  of  such 
adequate  intellectual  equipment,  but  men  of  equal 
religious  insight  who  sensed  ahead  of  our  day  the 
natural  bases  of  our  religious  aspirations. 

May  I  suggest  that  they  were  those  few  articula- 
tors of  the  religious  spirit  who  spoke  of  God  in 
terms  and  categories  and  figures  of  speech  which 
connoted  depth.  If  you  read  the  literature  of  religion 
you  will  remark  how  often  God  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  which  connote  height,  how  infrequently  in 
terms  of  depth.  Yet  so  far  as  I  know  it  was  never 
one  of  the  orthodox  attributes  of  God  that  he  was 
tall,  or  elevated,  or  raised  up.  But  certainly  it  has 
been  the  typical  popular  notion  that  God  is  "up 
there."  This  quaint  cosmogony  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  poets  of  religion  think  of  God  as  above 
them,  high  up  above  them.  But  occasionally  we  do 
find  them  putting  the  locus  of  God  elsewhere. 

Religious  people  have  carried  a  mental  picture  of 
the  universe  which  precluded  using  figures  of  speech 
that  pictured  God  in  terms  of  depth.  In  fact,  since 
the  nether  regions  were  picturesquely  assigned  to 
Satan  and  his  devils,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
lese  majeste  to  place  God  beneath  one's  feet.  But 
it  was  done  occasionally.  Usually,  however,  while 
God  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  he  was  not  often 
conceived  as  the  present  foundation  of  the  world. 
While  he  was  the  originator  of  human  life,  he  was 
not  often  declared  to  be  its  continuing  basis.  Greek 
mythology  did  delegate  a  god  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding the  world  through  time,  but  the  Judeo- 
Christian  picture  could  not  put  its  single  God  every- 
where at  once,  and  his  rightful  place  was  in  heaven. 

But  every  now  and  then,  some  religious  soul  did 
think  of  God  not  merely  as  the  originator  of  the 
world    but   as    the    very   foundation    beneath    the 
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world's  continuing  life.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  this 
point  of  view  in  even  so  early  a  poem  as  that  which 
declares  "The  Eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms."  The  same 
sense  that  God  is  beneath  our  life  as  its  continuing 
support  is  found  in  a  few  Biblical  references  to  the 
hand  of  God.  Usually  the  hand  of  God  descended 
upon  man,  touching  him  with  judgment  and  that 
sometimes  heavily,  or  inspiring  him  with  wisdom 
or  life.  Occasionally,  not  often,  the  universe  and 
man  are  seen  as  constantly  resting  in  God's  hand. 
Ecclesiates  tells  us  that  the  wise  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  while  Job  describes  God  as  him  in  whose 
hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing. 

Contrast  if  you  will  the  hand  of  God  portrayed  in 
medieval  painting  and  the  hand  of  God  as  sculp- 
tured by  Rodin.  In  the  former,  the  hand  of  God 
reaches  down  from  the  upper  frame  of  the  painting, 
descending  out  of  the  clouds  to  touch  man  with 
judgment  or  to  inspire  him  with  life  as  in  the 
Creation  depicted  by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Rodin  shows  us  the  hand  of  God  cupped, 
and  within  it  life  appears,  the  vague,  shadowy  forms 
of  men  half -hewn  from  the  rock,  being  ever  created 
and  recreated  by  the  strong,  molding  hand  of  God 
beneath,  the  sinewy,  mobile  fingers  of  God  lending 
their  energies  to  the  figures  which  they  encircle. 

Sometimes  we  find  hymns  in  which  God  is  spoken 
of  as  the  rock  upon  which  life  stands.  "Thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  salvation,"  sang  the  Psalmist  of 
old,  while  a  modern  hymn  speaks  of  God  and  Jesus 
as  a  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  us  so  that  we  may  hide 
ourselves  within  it.  Here  God  is  sensed  as  the  very 
basis  of  an  ongoing  life.  There  is  something  of  the 
same  feeling  in  those  descriptions  of  Jesus  as  the 
Vine  and  his  followers  as  the  branches.  Here  Jesus 
is  depicted  as  that  continuing  support  by  which  his 
followers  are  upheld  in  their  present  life. 

You  will  not  find  in  religious  writings  many  more 
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examples  of  this  awareness  of  God  as  the  basis  of 
our  life  with  all  its  goods  and  evils,  all  its  joys 
and  sorrows — except  perhaps  in  those  words  of 
Paul's  in  which  he  says  that  all  men  can  find  God  if 
haply  they  seek  him  for  he  is  not  far  off  and  it  is  in 
him  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  But 
perhaps  I  am  straining  too  much  the  meaning  of  the 
proposition  *in.' 

What  I  am  interested  to  point  out  is  that  you 
may  never  before  have  noticed  the  paucity  of  refer- 
ence to  God  in  terms  which  connote  depth  and  basis 
and  foundation.  And  correlatively,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  references  to  God  in  terms  of  height 
and  majesty,  and  upliftedness,  and  glory,  and  light 
may  have  given  each  of  us  a  prejudice,  a  pre- 
dilection, a  mind-set  for  recognizing  God  only  as 
something  above  this  life  and  separated  from  it, 
separated  from  us  as  the  sun  is  separated,  rather 
than  as  basically  related  to  us  as  closely  as  the  very 
ground  which  our  feet  tread. 

The  figures  of  speech,  the  symbols  for  God,  which 
would  tend  to  make  us  think  of  him  as  the  creative 
basis  beneath  our  life  and  through  which  our  life 
is  subject  to  a  continually  transforming  force  with- 
in the  natural  order,  are  few  and  far  between — but 
they  are  not  entirely  absent.  Perhaps  as  you  read 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature  you  may 
run  across  other  evidences  that  through  many  centu- 
ries men  have  glimpsed  the  truth  which  our  modern 
scholarship  investigates — ^that  while  religion  is 
something  which  answers  to  human  need,  it  is  also 
something  which  rises  up  out  of  our  own  natural 
lives. 

All  my  hope  on  God  is  founded ; 

He  doth  still  my  trust  renew; 

Me  through  chance  and  change  he  guideth, 

Only  good  and  only  true. 

Evermore,  from  his  store, 

New  born  worlds  rise  and  adore. 
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Man's  Biggest  "If 

C.  C.  Klingman,  Comanche,  Texas 
Proposition  No.  1 

Since  Jesus  opposed  the  institutionalized  religion 
which  He  inherited  from  the  Palestinian  environ- 
ment of  his  parents,  neither  Catholicism  with  its 
authoritarian  priest-craft,  nor  Protestantism  with 
its  authoritarian  Bible,  breeding-  several  hundred 
commercially  competitive  institutions,  is  the  matrix 
which  he  created  for  the  proper  functioning  of  His 
principles.  Therefore  both  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  as  we  know  them  today,  must  and 
will  disappear  before  Christ's  religion  can  function 
creatively  in  the  evolution  of  a  Christianized  civil- 
ization. 
Proposition  No.  2 

Since  Jesus  never  commanded  anyone  to  write  a 
line  of  official  religious  literature,  with  real  ior 
imaginary  priestly  and  institutional  authority,  it  is 
the  folly  of  scrambling  the  scriptures  into  an 
authoritarian  technique  that  lies  back  of  both  Cath- 
olicism's and  Protestantism's  moral  and  ethical 
weakness.  This  basic  folly  assumes  that  humanity 
is  not  capable  of  enjoying  its  potential  religious 
freedom,  and  therefore  requires  some  form  of  reli- 
gious regimentation.  Catholicism  tries  regimenta- 
tion through  papal  infallibility.  Protestantism  tries 
regimentation  through  biblical  infallibility.  Auto- 
matically, both  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  scriptures 
and  Jesus'  mission,  which  was  to  set  men  free. 
Meanwhile,  "the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not 
fed."  Millions  of  American  children  never  get  one 
word  of  religious  instruction  from  rabbi,  priest,  or 
pastor.  Consequently,  ours  is  no  more  a  Christian- 
ized civilization  than  was  ancient  Rome. 
Proposition  No.  3 

Since  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  have 
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thus  automatically  failed  to  function  creatively  in 
constructing  a  peace-motivated  civilization,  the  only 
hope  for  the  survival  of  functional  religion,  in  the 
framework  of  democratic  freedom,  lies  in  our  chil- 
dren's ability  and  willingness  to  evolve  their  own 
religious  convictons  minus  both  Pope  and  Bible,  in 
terms  of  our  current  interpretations  of  them. 
Proposition  No.  4 

This  implies  the  possible  rise  and  necessity  of  a 
unique  postwar  reverence  for  Jesus  and  His  princi- 
ples from  the  angle  of  His  human  nature  and  His 
scientifically  accurate  universal  truths.  This  rever- 
ence must  rest  on  the  basic  fact  that  nothing  is  true 
just  because  a  Pope  said  so  or  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible.  A  truth  is  never  determined  by  its  literary 
record.  The  record  always  follows  the  fact.  The 
record  never  creates  the  fact.  The  fact  creates  the 
record.  Therefore,  no  universal  truth  ever  needs 
a  papal  bull  nor  a  protestant  dogma  to  prop  it  up. 
It  stands  on  its  own  feet.  For  example,  the  uni- 
versal law  of  gravity  functioned  billions  of  years 
before  Newton  discovered  its  mathematical  formula. 
Similarly,  the  universal  truth  which  Jesus  taught 
about  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  would 
be  discovered  again  and  again  even  if  we  had  no 
literary  record  of  His  life  in  any  language.  'Truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again." 
Proposition  No.  5 

Since  universal  truth's  are  God's  laws,  not  man's, 
all  so-called  natural  laws  are  God's  laws.  It  is  folly 
to  try  to  put  God  in  one  corner  and  nature  in  an- 
other. To  Jesus  they  were  synonymous.  Natural 
laws  are  the  only  means  through  which  God  can 
operate,  and  even  He  Himself  cannot  violate  them. 
All  socalled  miracles  are  expressions  of  God's 
natural  laws  which  we,  as  yet,  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. Even  many  modern  college  graduates  do  not 
fully  understand  the  radio  and  similar  mysteries. 
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Therefore,  in  terms  of  this  reverence  for  Jesus  and 
His  approach  to  functional  religion  from  the  angle 
of  God's  natural  laws,  there  is  no  room  for  any 
priestly  superstitions  or  regimentations,  nor  for  any 
conflict  between  it  and  science.  For  example,  physi- 
cal life  on  this  planet,  through  the  natural  function- 
ing of  both  male  and  female  sex-urges,  is  a  God- 
given  gift.  Mating  is  the  very  essence  of  intelligent 
obedience  to  God's  laws  of  reproduction.  It  is  not 
sinful.  It  is  sacramental.  Therefore,  Jesus  never 
taught  the  ancient  Persian  theory  of  "total  deprav- 
ity" of  infants,  due  to  the  parents'  sin  of  mating, 
with  some  prescribed  priestly  rite  attached  for  its 
nullification ;  nor  that  He  nor  any  one  else,  was  bom 
of  a  virgin  in  violation  of  God's  natural  laws  of  re- 
production. 
Proposition  No.  6 

Jesus'  emphasis  on  natural  laws,  as  God's  means 
of  operation,  implies  that  His  type  of  religion  is 
man's  most  normal  level  of  genuine  happiness.  Con- 
sequently, man  never  does  anything  to  God  in  the 
act  of  worship  or  prayer.  God  cannot  be  coerced. 
Hence  Jesus  never  prescribed  any  acts  of  worship. 
No  ritual  is  necessary.  No  institution,  to  undergird 
a  prescribed  ritual  was  organized  by  Him.  All  man 
can  do  is  to  harmonize  his  habits  with  God's  laws. 
Being  a  free  man,  Jesus  worshipped  God  outside  of 
the  recognized  priestly  institutions  of  His  day,  and 
without  any  reference  to  any  prescribed  ritual.  We 
re-Judaize  Christianity  and  defeat  its  purpose  when 
we  read  into  the  scriptures  either  the  blue-print  of 
a  priestly  institution,  as  the  Catholics  do,  or  a  pre- 
scribed ritual  of  worship,  as  some  Protestants  do. 
Conclusion 

Therefore,  the  biggest  "IF"  in  all  the  realm  of 
man's  thought  is  this:  "IF  ye  abide  in  my  word 
(untouched  by  any  papal  bull  or  protestant  dogma) 
then  ye  are  truly  my  disciples,  and  the  truth  (which 
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I  have  taught  about  God's  natural  laws)  shall  make 
you  free." 

As  Luther  tried  to  swing  organized  Christianity 
away  from  crystallized  institutionalism  back  to  the 
religious  freedom  which  St.  Paul  enjoyed,  and  as 
Thomas  (but  not  Alexander)  Campbell  tried  to 
swing  Protestantism  away  from  its  commercially 
competitive  divisions  back  to  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
unity  enjoyed  by  the  first  Christians,  we  must  now, 
somehow,  learn  to  swing  ourselves  all  the  way  back 
to  the  naked  religious  freedom  which  Christ  enjoyed 
and  offered  to  all  mankind.  This  means  that  we 
must  learn  how  to  substitute  the  natural  and  psycho- 
logical for  the  authoritarian  approach  to  functional 
religion  and  Christian  unity,  in  the  interest  of  creat- 
ing a  Christianized  civilization  based  on  the  eternal 
truths  taught  in  the  Bible.  Instead  of  destroying  the 
Bible's  values,  they  will,  in  this  setting  of  reverence 
for  natural  laws,  function  for  the  first  time  without 
making  Christianity  ridiculous  and  contributing  to 
man's  stupidity. 


The  Persistence  of  Liberalism 

W.  B.  Blakemore,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(This  is  the  second  of  three  speeches  on  con- 
temporary religious  thought  given  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute.) 

Ever  since  they  appeared  on  the  American 
frontier,  the  Disciples  have  been  accused  of  having 
a  religion  of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart. 
This  accusation  makes  a  distinction  between  two 
approaches  to  religion.  That  distinction  will  serve 
us  neatly  as  we  discuss  the  persistence  of  liberalism 
in  the  face  of  a  rising  tide  of  revived  orthodoxy. 

We  were  accused  of  having  a  religion  of  the  head 
because  our  people  were  singularly  sceptical  about 
the  highly  emotional  and  unrestrained  revivalism 
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that  characterized  much  frontier  religion.  In  con- 
trast to  that  pattern,  our  forefathers  pled  for  a 
reasonable  and  intelligible  religion. 

Today  we  are  once  again  faced  with  a  revival  of 
emotional  religion.  This  time  it  is  not  of  the  un- 
controlled frontier  type  accompanied  by  violent 
physical  manifestations.  Rather  it  is  of  a  very 
sophisticated  type.  Because  it  is  very  sophisticated, 
you  may  not  recognize  in  modern  neo-orthodoxy  a 
religion  that  is  primarily  of  the  heart  rather  than 
of  the  head.  It  is  bolstered  by  lengthy  volumes  of 
theology  written  by  astute  scholars.  To  call  such 
a  movement  emotional  certainly  looks  like  a  mis- 
judgment.  But  that  it  is  basically  emotional  in 
character  I  shall  try  to  demonstrate. 

The  first  aspect  of  that  demonstration  is  to  point 
out  that  neo-orthodoxy  speaks  always  and  con- 
sistently in  the  vocabulary  of  medieval  and  reforma- 
tion theology.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is 
that  it  always  uses  these  older  terms  and  insists  that 
they  alone  are  adequate  to  the  understanding  of 
Christianity.  It  is  this  vocabulary,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  between 
neo-orthodox  and  liberal  statements.  The  liberal 
has  always  used  two  vocabularies.  He  knew  the  older 
terms,  but  "travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Chicago 
as  rapidly  as  possible"  he  always  sought  to  translate 
his  terms  into  modern  speech.  Interesting  enough, 
this  is  the  task  which  the  neo-orthodox  constantly 
eschew  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  in  the  older 
terms  that  Christianity  can  be  understood. 

Now  if  this  is  true,  things  are  certainly  in  a 
sorry  mess  for  Christianity  for  an  understanding  of 
it  is  forever  lost  to  the  common  man.  Despite  many 
opinions  to  the  contrary,  this  writer  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  the  older  religious  terms  have  any  real 
meaning  to  the  great  majority  (99.4%)  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  terminology  does 
not  have  meaning  of  a  certain  kind  to  all  the  people 
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as  I  shall  presently  explain.  But  it  has  no  real 
meaning  in  the  intellectual  sense.  Such  phrases  as 
the  following-  are  largely  enigmatic  to  the  common 
man:  Let  the  church  be  the  church,  Make  Christ 
Central,  Return  to  Religion,  Practice  the  presence 
of  God,  the  Word  within  the  Word,  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  The  revivers  of  ortho- 
doxy are  aware  of  this  and  even  admit  it  when  they 
speak  of  the  "religious  illiteracy"  of  the  common 
man  and  plead  for  a  "truly  religious  education 
which  keeps  the  faith,"  by  which  they  mean  an  edu- 
cation which  would  restore  the  ancient  meanings  to 
the  ancient  vocabulary. 

Now  to  admit  that  the  modern  is  "religiously 
illiterate"  in  this  sense  and  then  to  plead  for  his  re- 
education is  a  perfectly  futile  proposition.  It  is 
like  saying  that  we  all  need  to  know  Beowulf,  but 
since  we  are  illiterate  in  the  Early  English  language 
we  should  all  relearn  it.  Early  English  is  as  dead 
as  Sanscrit,  Old  Gaelic,  and  Provencal,  or  deader. 
Every  modern  attempt  to  revive  such  old  languages 
has  failed.  Such  vocabularies  are  no  longer  living 
in  the  people  and  all  the  academic  effort  in  the  world 
will  never  restore  them.  The  traditional  theological 
language  is  equally  dead.  It  too  is  really  studied 
only  within  the  cloister  and  there  alone  is  it  under- 
stood intellectually. 

The  old  language  was  abandoned  by  man  because 
it  was  not  an  adequate  analysis  of  human  experi- 
ence. Even  if  it  were  revived  as  the  neo-orthodox 
wish,  it  would  not  explain  anything.  It  has  been  left 
in  the  discard  by  the  common  man  just  because  of 
its  inability  to  explain  anything.  What  religion 
needs  is  not  a  revival  of  this  old  theological  language 
but  the  creation  of  a  new  vocabulary  which  will 
give  us  a  truer  religious  analysis  of  experience  and 
its  setting.  This  is  the  task  which  the  liberals  have 
been  about  for  many  years. 
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But  unlike  Sanscrit  or  Early  English,  the  tradi- 
tional religious  terms  do  have  one  sort  of  meaning 
to  most  people  today.  The  old  words,  to  many, 
"sound  good,"  indeed  they  "sound"  like  the  very 
substance  of  religion.  The  old  terms  do  often  have 
a  heart-warming  'power.  They  stir  vague  and 
familiar  feelings  and  even  may  unloose  powerful 
emotional  reactions  without  any  real  understanding 
on  the  part  of  individuals  of  what  is  going  on.  The 
old  terms  are  in  some  sense  a  vocabulary  of  power, 
even  though  they  do  not  constitute  a  vocabulary  of 
reai  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neo-orthodox  accuses  the 
liberal  of  a  lack  of  power,  a  lack  of  zeal.  And  there 
is  much  justification  in  this  criticism.  Frequently 
our  modern  terminology  does  lack  this  quality  of  an 
emotional  power  to  move  men.  When  you  are  deal- 
ing with  life  problems  and  their  intense  emotional 
involvements,  the  scientific  descriptions  all  too 
often  sound  like  understatements.  Compare  for  in- 
stance the  two  terms  "Sin"  and  "fixation."  Ad- 
mittedly, the  former,  especially  when  printed  with 
a  capital  S,  causes  more  shivers  to  run  up  and 
down  your  back  than  the  latter  word  does.  The 
former  word  seems  to  have  a  more  living  quality. 
At  least  it  is  something  which,  if  real,  is  to  be 
dreaded.  "Fixation,"  well,  that  can  be  dismissed 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  Freud's  terms.  Yet  if 
fixations  are  real  they  should  be  no  less  dreaded 
than  sins.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you  are  a  sin- 
ner, you  earnestly  begin  seeking  salvation.  And 
fixations  should  cause  you  to  start  with  equal  zeal 
to  seek  "unloosing"  (to  use  an  old  theological 
term.) 

Sin  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  a  fixation.  It  just 
sounds  worse.  And  why?  Because  all  the  machina- 
tions of  mechanized  religion  never  really  succeeded 
in  getting  men  free  from  "Sin,"  whereas  modern 
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science,  no  sooner  than  it  discovers  an  evil,  has 
clues  to  its  eradication.  Why  don't  fixations  arouse 
in  us  the  dread  and  anxiety  that  old-fashioned  Sin 
did?  Because  for  all  its  claims,  for  all  the  hopes  of 
the  centuries  that  sin  could  be  removed,  if  it  was 
real,  the  release  was  never  found.  It  remained 
something  dreadful.  But  if  a  psychologist  were  to 
tell  me  tomorrow  that  I  had  a  serious  fixation  there 
would  be  no  terror  in  my  heart,  because  the  psychol- 
ogist would  know  what  to  do  about  it.  That  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  not  as  eager  to  get  rid  of  a 
fixation  as  I  would  be  to  get  rid  of  sin.  It  does 
mean  that  I  am  not  as  anxious  about  the  possibility 
of  its  removal.  Anxiety  and  sin  remain  the  bete 
noir  of  orthodoxy  because  the  way  in  which  they 
define  sin  deprives  them  of  any  techniques  for  re- 
moving evils  in  the  world. 

The  neo-orthodox  have  revived  a  large  number 
of  the  older  religious  terms.  And  strangely  enough 
they  insist  that  they  have  to  use  these  terms  because 
there  are  no  other  items  which  can  convey  the  mean- 
ings involved.  There  is,  they  insist,  a  Christian 
vocabulary  which  is  untranslatable  and  therefore 
we  must  all  learn  to  use  it.  You  find  this  teaching 
put  forward  at  times  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
Christian  community  that  has  its  own  culture  and 
that  it  is  only  when  you  stand  within  that  com- 
munity that  you  can  understand  its  vocabulary.  And 
that  vocabulary  cannot  be  translated  into  what 
might  be  called  the  vulgar  or  popular  speech. 

This  is  a  very  peculiar  argument.  Why  is  it  un- 
translatable? We  have  every  reason  to  be  suspicious 
of  a  vocabulary  that  is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
translation  into  another  tongue.  Such  an  assertion 
is  the  first  step  toward  the  Gnostic  argument  for  an 
esoteric  language,  meanings  and  knowledge.  The 
neo-orthodox  assertion  of  the  sole  adequacy  of  the 
older  speech  could  be  supported  by  the  assertion 
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that  the  realities  and  experiences  with  which  it  deals 
are  to  be  found  only  within  the  religious  community. 
But  the  further  implication  of  that  defense  would 
be  that  it  is  only  within  the  church,  as  man  knows 
it,  that  the  Christian  virtues  are  to  be  found.  To 
adopt  that  position  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
narrow  institutionalism,  to  believe  that  only  those 
who  say,  "Lord,  Lord,"  are  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  himself  denied  that. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  world  is  throbbing 
with  Christian  experiences  which  are  not  recognized 
as  such  because  the  older  definitions  of  Christian 
experience  are  not  wide  enough.  The  liberals  have 
been  trying  for  some  years  to  point  out  the  essential- 
ly Christian  quality  of  these  many  unrecognized  ex- 
periences ;  they  realized  that  in  the  secular  language 
were  all  the  terms  necessary  to  explain  the  religious 
aspects  of  secular  experience,  and  that  into  the 
popular  conceptions  could  be  translated  all  and  more 
than  had  been  conveyed  by  now  outworn  terms. 
It  is  this  task  of  translation  which  the  neo-orthodox 
reject  on  the  ground  that  the  secular  terms  cannot 
explain  the  full  meanings  of  the  older  terms.  What 
seems  rather  to  be  the  case  is  that  the  neo-orthodox 
fear  to  attempt  the  translation  because  at  once  it 
would  be  revealed  that  their  older  vocabulary  is  not 
dealing  with  realities.  What  has  been  valuable  in 
the  older  terms  is  not  any  real  meaning  but  the 
emotional  power  which  they  still  have  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

Despite  the  poverty  of  real  meaning  in  the  older 
vocabulary,  the  terms  do  "sound  good"  to  many  peo- 
ple. In  some  way  they  believe  that  the  old  terms 
are  the  very  substance  of  religion.  If  you  will  talk 
to  such  people  about  total  depravity,  the  lost,  the 
saved,  and  so  on,  you  will  have  a  satisfied  audience. 
You  will  have  given  the  people  what  they  wanted 
to  hear.     (How  often  have  the  neo-orthodox  accused 
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the  liberals  of  doing  that  .  .  .  but  it  is  their  own  be- 
setting sin.  They  have  simply  given  the  people 
words  which  were  comforting  but  have  added 
naught  to  their  wisdom.) 

From  the  start,  the  Disciples  refused  the  path  of 
speaking  only  to  the  heart.  From  the  beginning 
they  translated  religion  into  the  common  speech. 
Read  our  forefathers  and  discover  how  easily  they 
discussed  both  religious  and  political  concerns. 
Why?  Because  they  talked  about  religion  and 
politics  with  one  language.  They  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  basic  problems  of  society  as  relgious  prob- 
lems because  their  "theological"  and  political  jar- 
gons were  one  and  the  same.  Nowhere  but  among 
the  Disciples  would  you  find  this  definition  of  the 
Church:  "The  church  is  essentially,  intentionally 
and  constitutionally  one."  Contrast  that  statement 
with  "I  believe  in  the  Holy,  Catholic  Church."  The 
former  reads  as  if  it  might  have  been  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  far  as  style  and 
terminology  are  concerned. 

The  power  of  our  forefathers  lay  in  their  un- 
recognized assumption  that  religion  needed  no  spe- 
cial terminology,  that  religion  could  be  discussed 
with  the  same  terms  in  which  the  rest  of  life  was 
discussed.  As  a  result,  there  was  for  them  no  radi- 
cal division  between  the  church  and  the  world,  be- 
tween the  Christian,  community  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Between  the  two  areas  they  moved  with 
an  ease  that  even  our  modern  liberals  envy.  Political 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  religion  were  all  one  to 
them  because  they  abandoned  an  outworn  termi- 
nology and  spoke  a  modern  language. 

The  poverty  of  neo-orthodoxy  will  come  to  light 
only  as  it  tries  to  grapple  with  really  basic  social 
and  economic  concerns.  Only  when  it  comes  face 
to  face  with  realities  will  the  unreality  of  its  terms 
become  clear.    So  far  it  has  avoided  this  revelation 
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by  an  assertion  that  it  has  no  interest  in  social 
affairs,  that  its  realm  is  religion.  Inside  such  a 
theory  it  is  safe.  But  such  a  theory  provides  a  shell 
of  social  inaction  which  will  either  be  crushed  under 
by  others  who  do  have  a  social  concern,  either  good 
or  evil,  or  will  be  abandoned  when  the  neo-orthodox 
themselves  try  to  grapple  with  realities. 

If  it  should  happen  that  neo-orthodoxy  seeks  to 
enforce  the  political  implications  of  its  terms  as 
they  now  stand,  something  devastating  will  be  dis- 
covered: that  the  only  possible  political  implication 
of  their  position  is  oligarchy.  That  is  where  ortho- 
doxy came  out  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  Geneva 
and  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  And  that 
is  where  orthodoxy  will  come  out  again.  If  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  accept  the  implica- 
tions of  orthodoxy,  if  they  really  do  believe  that  they 
are  lost  and  can  do  nothing  about  it,  and  that  it  is 
only  within  the  Christian  community  that  true  men 
can  be  found,  then  democracy  in  any  global  sense  is 
a  futile  dream. 

These  latest,  remarks  need  far  more  room  for 
elucidation  than  is  at  my  disposal.  But  the  fact  that 
in  the  modern  American  scene  there  could  be  a  wide 
acceptance  of  a  misanthropic  doctrine  that  asserts 
that  God  must  be  understood  as  sovereign  rather 
than  as  father  may  be  a  serious  symptom  of  inner 
decay  of  the  fortitude  and  sane  self-confidence 
which  democracy  requires. 

Disciples  of  Christ  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  such  a  revival.  It  is  running  counter  to  our  whole 
tradition  in  the  very  deepest  sense.  Of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  head:  Orthodoxy  points  that  way,  to  the 
subjection  of  unstable  man  to  his  superiors,  who- 
ever they  may  be.  Of  the  head,  rathar  than  of  the 
heart:  that  way  still  lies  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  man. 
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The  Church  at  Shirley,  Illinois 

G.  Parker  Rossman,  McLean,  Illinois 
Shirley  is  a  village  on  the  Alton  railroad  between 
Bloomington  and  Springfield,  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  farming  region  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  church  in  the  area  is  the  Centennial  Christian 
Church,  founded  in  the  1860's.  It  is  the  only  church 
of  any  denomination  between  Bloomington  and 
McLean  (17  miles).  There  have  been  Methodist 
churches  at  Shirley  and  at  Funk's  Grove,  four  miles 
south,  but  both  are  closed.  So  since  it  is  the  only 
church  in  a  large  area — and  a  wealthy  territory  at 
that — it  has  been  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rural  parishes  in  the  country. 

To  enter  the  village,  you  leave  the  highway  and 
cross  a  bridge  over  the  Alton  railroad  tracks,  and 
follow  the  oiled  road  up  two  blocks  and  around  the 
corner.  There  on  the  west  edge  of  the  village  and 
next  door  to  the  historic  schoolhouse  stands  the 
Centennial  Christian  Church.  It  is  painted  white, 
and  stands  in  the  center  of  ample  grounds,  which, 
together  with  many  big  old  trees,  make  it  the  typical 
calendar-picture-type  of  rural  church.  The  build- 
ing— valued  at  $5,000  is  very  well  equipped  and  in 
good  repair.  A  parsonage,  valued  at  $3,000  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  It  has  a  fine,  deep 
well  "where  everyone  on  that  side  of  town  gets  their 
water." 

But  as  to  the  congregation — it  completely  van- 
ished two  years  ago.  And  to  the  few  that  are  left, 
its  sudden  disappearance  is  completely  mystifying. 
Of  the  elders  and  trustees,  only  one  elderly  blind 
man  remains.  He  serves  as  janitor  and  everything 
else,  and  somewhat  suspects  their  difficulties  are  a 
judgment  of  the  Lord  for  electing  deaconesses,  with- 
out scriptural  authority.  "We  had  a  fine  board  of 
men  for  70  years,  and  never  a  bit  of  trouble,"  he 
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said,  "and  then  we  elected  deaconesses.  And  did 
you  ever  notice  that  there  isn't  a  single  woman 
angel  in  the  Bible?    I  wonder  if  because  Eve.  .  .  ." 

The  guiding  light  of  the  Sunday  School  is  a  lovely 
old  lady,  nearly  80  years  of  age.  It  takes  her  a  half 
hour  to  walk  the  block  from  her  home  to  the  church. 
"I  went  to  school  in  that  very  school  building,"  she 
said.  "And  in  those  days  teachers  taught  you  so 
much  more,  you  didn't  need  to  go  to  high  school." 
And  she  also  said,  "It  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
for  me  to  get  around,  but  I  have  promised  that  as 
long  as  a  child  came  to  this  church  there  would  be 
a  Sunday  School  here  for  him."  She  was  chairman 
of  the  deaconesses. 

She  is  the  only  pianist  the  church  has,  and  her 
fingers  are  so  stiff  she  can't  keep  up  with  the  chil- 
dren. But  they  are  not  solely  without  accompani- 
ment, because  one  of  the  high  school  girls  plays 
the  trombone.  "We  need  help  so  badly,"  she  said. 
"We  had  a  fine  young  minister  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  was  just  a  boy  and  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
here.  He  often  forgot  to  pray,  and  read  from  the 
Bible,  but  he  meant  well  and  everyone  liked  him. 
And  people  were  just  beginning  to  come  to  church 
(after  six  months)  and  another  church  offered  him 
more  money,  and  he  was  just  married.  .  .  ." 

Because  the  children  were  getting  a  bad  taste 
which  might  color  the  future  influence  of  the  church 
in  their  lives,  a  number  of  parents  have  withdrawn 
their  children  from  the  Sunday  School  "until  they 
get  a  minister."  The  present  attendance  averages 
14.  "I've  tried  and  tried  to  get  some  of  the  younger 
women  to  help  me,"  the  old  lady  said,  "but  they  are 
all  too  busy,  or  something." 

And  the  children  were  certainly  religiously  illiter- 
ate. But  they  are  eager  to  learn,  and  large  numbers 
came  when  I  went  over  and  held  a  Thursday  after- 
noon class  during  the  summer.     "We  had  a  fine 
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group  of  young  people,  about  30  (and  they  are  still 
around)  but  our  last  minister  didn't  know  how  to 
teach  them.  He  discontinued  the  helps  and  during 
the  Sunday  School  period  he  had  them  just  read 
the  Bible  aloud  beginning  at  Genesis.  So  they  were 
all  bored  and  quit." 

The  membership  of  the  church  has  dwindled  from 
120  to  60,  because  there  has  not  been  a  minister  to 
bring  in  new  people,  and  older  ones  have  died  and 
moved  away.  The  rural  people,  50%  of  total,  gave 
the  church  its  financial  support.  Most  of  them  sided 
with  a  minister  who  wanted  open  membership.  They 
said  they  would  never  come  back  if  he  was  fired. 
They  haven't.  One  recently  attended  a  mid-week 
service  conducted  by  the  state  secretary.  "We  would 
like  to  come  back,"  he  said,  "but  it  has  been  so  long 
we  just  don't  feel  like  we  are  welcome." 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  village — newer  tenants 
from  the  South  (Baptists)  and  a  few  Lutherans 
being  the  exception — belongs  to  the  church,  but 
"none  of  them  ever  came  anyway.  It  was  the  coun- 
try people  that  made  the  church." 

In  my  opinion  the  future  of  the  church  depends 
on  the  decision  of  one  man.  He  is  the  local  rural- 
mail-carrier.  He  is  a  typical,  middle-road  Disciple. 
He  is  a  capable  leader,  has  a  brother  in  the  ministry, 
and  sent  his  sons  to  Eureka  to  college.  He  did  a 
splendid  job  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  church 
for  many  years.  He  raised  the  money  to  build  the 
parsonage,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellent 
repair  of  the  church,  and  for  years  kept  all  bills  paid 
and  a  good  budget  raised  by  insisting  on  weekly 
pledges.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  people  to 
bring  the  money  to  him,  or  to  the  church,  instead  of 
having  to  go  get  it  all  the  time.  This  was  a  for- 
ward step  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  he  op- 
posed the  minister's  move  for  open  membership 
(realizing  that  the  church  was  not  ready  for  it) 
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and  then  he  witheld  some  of  the  weekly  offering 
to  pay  another  bill,  not  giving  the  minister  his  full 
salary  that  week.  (This  is  his  story.  He  said  he 
knew  he  could  pay  the  minister  next  week,  but  the 
other  bill  was  long  overdue.)  The  minister  felt  the 
man  was  siding  against  him  and  asking  him  to  re- 
sign as  treasurer,  "ordered  him  not  to  return  to  the 
church,  as  he  was  just  causing  trouble  among  the 
members." 

That  was  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  told  the 
next  minister  that  he  felt  he  was  still  not  welcome. 
Now  he  feels  the  need  keenly.  The  other  leaders 
are  all  gone.  It  is  all  up  to  him,  and  he  can't  make 
up  his  mind.  The  minister's  friends  tried  to  get 
his  political  job. 

Meanwhile,  a  couple  of  younger  women  are  doing 
a  good  deal  of  calling  and  talking.  "Something 
must  be  done  in  this  pagan  community,"  they  are 
saying.  One  farmer  said,  "What  do  I  need  a  church 
for?  I  used  to  go  so  I  wouldn't  go  to  hell.  Then 
we  had  a  preacher  that  convinced  me  there  wasn't 
any  hell.  Oh,  sure,  I'll  give  $10.00  if  they  get  a 
preacher.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  religious  teach- 
ing.   But  I'm  too  busy  to  go  to  church." 

The  people  that  do  not  belong  to  the  church  are 
convinced  something  must  be  done.  One  lady  said, 
"Maybe  we  will  organize  a  Southern  Baptist 
church."  Another  said,  "A  holiness  preacher  came 
down  from  Bloomington  last  year  and  rented  the 
garage.  He  preached  good  old-fashioned  hell-fire 
scriptural  sermons  and  everyone  came.  He  had 
hundreds  every  night.  He  would  have  organized  a 
church,  but  he  got  a  bigger  salary  down  south." 

Have  the  Disciples  failed?  Shall  we  turn  it  over 
to  a  holiness  sect?  What  would  you  preach?  Or 
better  still,  how  would  you  get  them  out  to  hear 
it?  Since  I  have  preached  there,  not  a  man  has  been 
in  the  church. 
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Books  of  Substance 

Have  you  ever  wished  for  a  single  volume  which 
would  present  the  positions  of  all  the  psychological 
systems,  thus  making  it  possible  for  you  to  com- 
pare them  easily  and  understand  them  better  by 
seeing  them  in  juxtaposition.  Edna  Heidbreder's 
Seven  Psychologies  does  that.  Miss  Heidbreder  has 
succeeded  in  treating  a  very  technical  subject  in 
easily  understood  language  without  sacrificing  wis- 
dom and  profundity.  This  is  a  book  which  has  fre- 
quently been  used  for  graduate  courses  in  Systems 
of  Psychology,  yet  so  forthright  are  its  descriptive 
passages  that  it  can  be  grasped  without  any  special- 
ized training  in  the  field. 

The  opening  chapter  presents  the  author's  own 
estimate  of  the  function  of  a  psychological  system. 
"Systems  of  psychology  are  to  be  regarded  not  as 
statements  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  as  tools  by 
which  scientific  knowledge  is  produced;  not  as  ac- 
counts of  scientific  fact,  but  as  means  of  acquiring 
scientific  fact."  Here  is  a  functional  definition 
which  could  well  be  translated,  term  for  term,  for 
philosophical  as  well  as  psychological  systems. 

Two  chapters  take  up  the  prescientific  psychology 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
beginnings  of  scientific  work  in  the  all-important 
writings  of  John  Locke.  (Yes,  you  meet  John  Locke 
at  the  beginning  of  every  aspect  of  modern  life.) 

Then  follow  chapters  for  each  of  the  seven 
psychologies :  Titchener  and  Structuralism ;  William 
James;  Functionalism  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Behaviorism;  Dynamic  Psychology  and 
Columbia  University;  Gestalt  Psychology;  and 
Freud  and  the  Psychoanalytic  Movement.  This  is 
obviously  an  inclusive  treatment,  but  it  is  not  shal- 
low. 

Seven  Psychologies  was  published  in  the  Century 
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Psychology  Series  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.  But 
it  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  years  and  good 
second-hand  copies  can  be  found.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial book,  in  the  sense  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  basic,  general  information  with  adequate 
descriptive  detail.  It  will  serve  as  an  adequate  back- 
ground study  for  your  information  about  psychology 
and  it  is  worth  far  more  than  its  price. 


Financial  Secretary's  Page 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  the  bearer  of  good 
news,  in  double  portion.  Firstly,  we  announce  that 
last  year  (again)  the  Institute  paid  all  bills  from 
dues  income,  and  carried  over  a  balance  of  forty 
dollars.  (I  wonder  what  the  balance  of  any  other 
brotherhood  journal  was,  sans  subsidy!) 

Secondly,  we  delight  to  honor  a  new  category  of 
Fellows  of  the  Institute— LIFE  MEMBERS.  By 
action  of  the  1942  session,  the  charter  members 
were  declared  Life  Members.  Gentlemen  of  lesser 
perspicaciousness,  who  did  not  heed  the  call  forty- 
six  years  ago  (methinks  it  was  likely  a  small  voice), 
may  atone  for  lack  of  prophetic  vision  and  enter 
this  envied  circle  of  Life  Members  by  the  payment 
of  twenty-five  dollars.  Gold  cards  of  certification 
are  being  prepared  for  these  worthies. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  express  such  incontroverti- 
ble confidence  in  the  Institute  purpose  and  program 
as  is  evidenced  by  obtaining  life  membership?  The 
pleasure  that  will  be  mine  in  announcing  their 
names  on  this  page  can  be  matched  only  by  my  re- 
gret in  never  thereafter  dunning  them  for  their 
annual  fiscality  provender. 

And  now,  to  close  on  a  cheery  note,  let  me  add 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  those  reading  these 
lines  have  not  paid  up  for  1942-43.  Like  original 
sin,  this  condition  can  be  remedied. 
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Notes  on    Neo-Thomism 

By  W.  E.  Garrison 

The  motive  behind  the  whole  Neo-Thomist  move- 
ment is  rebellion  against  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance, rejection  of  the  concept  of  a  secular  society- 
based  upon  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  natural  man, 
and  a  desire  to  establish  again  that  earthly  "pyramid 
to  God"  which  was  the  thirteenth  century  diagram 
of  the  ideal  social  order.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  not 
an  intellectual  reconstruction  with  revelation  dom- 
inating reason;  this  is  only  the  means  to  a  further 
end,  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  social-political 
order  in  which  the  Church  (i.e.,  Roman  Catholic) 
shall  be  the  controlling  power.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Church  may  properly  exercise  this  power,  and 
must  exercise  it  in  any  properly  constituted  society, 
because  the  Church  is  (a)  the  custodian  and  inter- 
preter of  revelation  and  (b)  the  channel  through 
which  men  derive  from  God  the  right  to  establish 
social  and  political  institutions. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that  Neo-Thomism  contem- 
plates not  only  a  Catholic  way  of  thinking  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  a  Catholic  way  of  governing.  Both  the 
Catholic  way  of  thinking  and  the  Catholic  way  of 
governing  came  to  their  fullest  flower  in  the  thir- 
teenth century :  the  former  in  the  Siimma  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  latter  in  popes  Innocent  III  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  The  Renaissance  v/as  chiefly  a  reaction 
against  the  conception  of  man — his  powers  and 
rights,  the  conditions  under  which  he  may  exercise 
those  powers  and  enjoy  those  rights,  and  the  social 
order  in  which  he  may  attain  his  highest  good — as 
expressed  in  the  scholastic  system  of  thought  and 
the  papal  system  of  government.    The  men  of  the 
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Renaissance  found  their  immediate  inspiration  in 
the  thought,  art  and  ideals  of  life  of  newly  re- 
discovered classical  antiquity.  These  were  only  inci- 
dentally "pagan."  Primarily  and  essentially  they 
were  humanistic  and  secular.  Since  organized  re- 
ligion had  set  itself  in  opposition  to  purely  human 
values  and  was  committed  to  a  form  of  ecclesiastical 
totalitarianism  intolerable  to  men  who  were  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  taste  of  freedom,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  insurgents  who  led  this  cultural  revolution 
should  adopt  secular  patterns  of  thought  and  action. 
The  Renaissance  was  indeed,  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  great  watershed  of  history  in  the  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  Christian  history. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Neo-Thomists  and 
all  their  allies  look  upon  the  Renaissance  as  a  period 
of  danger  and  decadence  and  the  source  of  all  sub- 
sequent disasters  both  to  their  own  ecclesiastical 
interests  and  to  the  world  at  large.  They  hate  the 
Renaissance  even  more  bitterly  than  they  hate  the 
Reformation  which  was,  in  part,  like  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  also  a  Counter-Renaissance.  (See  J.  J. 
Walsh's  The  Thirteenth,  the  Greatest  of  Centuries; 
the  first  two  chapters  of  G.  K.  Chesterton's  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi;  Isola's  Critica  del  Rinascimento, 
which  expounds  in  two  volumes,  in  Italian,  the  con- 
cept of  the  Renaissance  as  a  movement  of  decadence ; 
and  the  recent — September  1942 — pronouncement  of 
the  Catholic  Inter-American  Seminar  on  Social 
Studies,  sponsored  by  the  N.C.W.C.,  which  declares 
that  the  Renaissance  is  the  root  from  which  all  the 
world's  present  miseries  flow.) 

Neo-Thomism  attempts  to  capitalize,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  the  current 
dissatisfaction  with  the  shallowness,  the  spiritual 
sterility  and  the  blatant  effrontery  of  that  type  of 
purely  secular  and  scientific  humanism  which  re- 
duces human  life  to  a  mechanistic  process  and  rec- 
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ognizes  no  values  that  are  not  demonstrable  by  lab- 
oratory science.  For  this  dogmatism  of  the  scientist 
doubling  as  philosopher  and  theologian  without 
using  methods  relevant  to  philosophy  or  theology,  it 
substitutes  an  even  more  odious  effrontery  of  its 
own. 

Its  effrontery  consists  in  setting  up  a  false  antith- 
esis between  two  types  of  thought,  other  than  which 
it  assumes  that  there  is  no  third.  These  are:  (a) 
materialism,  hedonism,  irresponsible  individualism, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  science  to  define  all  values 
and  solve  all  problems ;  and  (b)  scholastic  realism, 
limitation  of  reason  to  the  function  of  bringing  men 
to  the  threshold  of  revelation,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  authority  of  Catholic  tradition  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  as  the  only  competent  guides  in 
the  field  of  revealed  truth  and  therefore  the  deter- 
miners of  all  the  great  issues  upon  which  the  prac- 
tices and  destinies  of  individuals  and  of  society 
depend. 

Neo-Thomism  is  partly  a  pseudo-intellectualism, 
using  Aristotelian  techniques  of  logic  to  reach  con- 
clusions beyond  Aristotle.  In  writing  on  neo-ortho- 
doxy,  Mr.  Phillips  said  that  in  the  crisis  theology 
"reason  has  an  important  place  in  elaborating  for 
man  the  paradoxes  of  his  situation."  Something 
similar  may  be  said  of  Neo-Thomism.  It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  logic — up  to  the  point  of  proving 
geometrically  the  necessity  of  revelation.  From  that 
point  on,  by  leaping  a  logical  gulf  which  it  hopes 
will  not  be  noticed,  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that,  if  man  needs  revelation  and  God  provided  it, 
God  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  committed 
his  revelation  to  infallible  hands  with  authority  to 
interpret,  teach  and  enforce  it.  The  place  of  reason 
in  the  total  scheme  of  things  is  clearly  stated  by 
St.  Thomas  near  the  beginning  of  the  Summa:  "The 
knowledge  proper  to  this  science  [Sacred  Doctrine] 
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comes  through  revelation,  not  through  natural  rea- 
son. .  .  .  Whatever  is  found  in  other  sciences  contrary 
to  any  truth  in  this  science  must  be  condemned  as 
false.  ...  So  this  Doctrine  does  not  argue  in  proof 
of  its  principles,  which  are  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
but  from  them  it  goes  on  to  prove  something  else." 

Neo-Thomism  is  also  partly  an  aesthetic  and 
Romantic  anti-rationalism..  Schlegel's  movement 
from  Romanticism  to  Catholicism — though  it  oc- 
curred long  before  the  Catholic  movement  took  the 
name  or  adopted  the  precise  methods  of  Neo-Thom- 
ism— illustrates  the  general  principle.  So,  also  in  a 
rather  loose  way,  does  the  argument  of  Chateau- 
briand's La  Genie  du  Christianisme  (1802).  So, 
more  recently  and  more  specifically,  does  the  case  of 
the  late  Ralph  Adams  Cram  who,  though  he  never 
entered  the  Roman  church,  testified  that  he  was  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  at  a  midnight  mass  in  Rome. 
With  him,  as  with  many  others,  it  is  more  Neo- 
Gothic  than  Neo-Thomist. 

In  another  aspect,  Neo-Thomism  is  the  theological 
and  philosophical  phase  of  a  Neo-Guelf  movement — 
a  yearning  for  an  "integrated  society"  in  w^hich  the 
basis  of  integration  will  be  a  body  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  the  integrating  force  vAll  be  the 
"spiritual"  authority  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Christopher  Dawson's  last  two  books  present  this 
argument,  with  the  demand  for  centralized  authority 
in  Rome  thinly  veiled  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  Protestant  readers — but  too  thinly  to  prevent  the 
implication  from  being  obvious.  Professor  John  U. 
Nef's  recent  book,  Civilization  in  the  United  States, 
is  slanted  in  the  same  direction.  Its  positions  are 
thoroughly  consistent  with  his  estimate  of  Jacques 
Maritain  as  "the  greatest  living  philosopher."  Some 
of  President  Hutchins'  writings  seem  oriented  to- 
ward this  same  objective.  Mortimer  Adler's  position 
is,  of  course,  obvious  and  unconcealed.    He  exhibits 
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Neo-Thomism  with  its  full  Neo-Guelf  development. 
As  a  historical  postscript  it  may  be  added  that  the 
current  Neo-Thpmist  movement  got  its  great  im- 
pulse in  the  fight  against  "modernism"  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  late  1890's  and  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Cardinal  Mercier  was  the 
leader.  Even  earlier  (1879)  Leo  XIII  had  proposed 
a  revival  of  Thomism  in  his  encyclical  Aeterni  Patris. 
A  chair  of  Thomist  philosophy  was  established  at 
Louvain  at  the  pope's  request.  An  Institute  of 
Philosophy  (Thomist)  was  founded  at  Louvain,  and 
the  Revue  N eo-Scholastique  began  publication.  Pius 
X's  anti-modernist  encyclical  Pascendi  (1908)  out- 
lawed modernism.  Thomism  became,  and  has  re- 
mained, the  official  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Whoever  is  not  a  Thomist  is  not  a  good 
Catholic ;  whoever  is,  is — or  is  on  the  way. 


The  article  by  Dr.  Garrison  in  this  issue  is  one 
of  three  papers  given  at  one  session  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Chronologically  it  is  the  first.  The  one  in 
the  September  Scroll  on  Neo-Orthodoxy  and  Dis- 
ciples, by  Charles  W,  Phillips,  is  the  second,  and  the 
one  on  The  Persistence  of  Liberalism,  by  W.  B. 
Blakemore,  Jr.,  in  the  October  Scroll,  is  the  proper 
answer  to  the  others.  They  should  now  be  read  to- 
gether. They  may  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  where 
we  Disciples  stand  in  relation  to  current  religious 
thinking. 


The'articles  in  The  College  of  the  Bible  Quarter- 
ly for  July  are  important  contributions  for  Institute 
members.  One  is  by  Gay  Inman  on,  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  the  New  World  Order.  The  other  is  by 
Myron  Hopper  on,  The  Current  Controversy  over 
Religious  Education. 
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A  Sense  of  Direction 

E.  S.  Ames 

When  the  Disciples  of  Christ  began  their  work 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  they  had  a  very  real 
sense  of  direction.  They  sought  to  move  toward  a 
basis  upon  which  all  Christians  could  unite.  Im- 
pelled by  new  forms  of  thought  which  had  arisen 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  they  left  the  old  trails  of 
medieval  and  protestant  theology  and  set  out  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  Bible  was  to 
them  a  body  of  literature  developed  through  pro- 
gressive stages,  through  patriarchs  and  prophets  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  himself.  In  him  they  found 
the  fullness  of  times  and  the  expression  of  the  divine 
will.  Thenceforth  his  spirit  and  teaching  became  for 
them  both  guide  and  goal.  They  held  that  it  was 
better  to  encourage  individuals  to  go  to  the  New 
Testament  itself,  and  to  the  spirit  and  conscience 
which  it  created  in  men,  than  to  go  to  humanly  for- 
mulated interpretations  of  the  scriptures  to  find 
what  they  should  believe  and  practice.  Scholars  and 
teachers  might  help  but  these  were  to  be  measured 
at  last  by  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christ.  This  meant 
discarding  the  old  creeds  and  the  theological  frames 
of  those  creeds,  -but  it  also  meant  the  free  and  rea- 
sonable use  of  the  scriptures  and  acceptance  of  what 
Christ  signified  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  search  for 
Christ  in  the  past  was  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
forward  to  find  the  fulfillment  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  future. 

For  decades  the  Disciples  moved  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  building  churches  upon  this  foundation. 
They  invited  people  to  join  them  in  the  effort  to  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel  without  the  im- 
pedimenta of  elaborate  systems  of  doctrine,  forms  of 
worship  and  complex  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Their  success  in  gaining  numbers  was  phenomenal, 
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and  they  surprised  the  conventional  churches  around 
them  by  proving  that  a  religious  movement  could 
achieve  so  much  without  a  formal  creed  and  without 
the  usual  machinery  of  denominations.  Each  local 
church  was  autonomous  and  not  dependent  upon  any 
council,  presbytery,  bishopric  or  hierarchy.  Every 
individual  was  accorded  the  right  of  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures  and  was  encouraged  **to 
read  the  Bible  as  he  would  read  any  other  book," 
using  his  knowledge  of  grammar,  syntax,  history, 
science,  and  common  sense  experience.  The  one  uni- 
fying bond  between  the  individuals  of  a  local  cnurcft, 
and  the  basis  of  the  fellowship  of  all  Christians 
across  denominational  lines  was  loyalty  to  Christ,  the 
loyalty  of  love  and  spiritual  companionship.  This 
loyalty  required  no  theological  conception  of  the 
familiar  creedal  sort.  Believers  might  be  trini- 
tarians  or  unitarians  or  might  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  great  majority  gave  little  thought 
to  these  terms.  It  was  not  necessary  to  their 
Christian  fellowship. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  decades  the  protestant 
world  has  been  profoundly  challenged  by  biblical 
criticism,  science,  common  sense  and  humanitarian 
enterprises.  Churches  have  softened  their  dogmat- 
isms and  have  minimized  their  creedal  requirements 
in  order  to  unite  in  practical  tasks  and  to  "save"  the 
church  itself.  Local  federations  and  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil have  developed,  and  a  general  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  cooperation  has  grown.  Ecumenical  Councils 
have  spread  their  influence  throughout  Christendom. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  hesitatingly  cooperated 
in  these  movements,  always  with  the  more  or  less 
conscious  realization  that  against  the  background  of 
this  new  movement  of  the  religious  world  their  own 
position  needed  strengthening.  It  needed  more  of 
the  irenic  spirit  of  Thomas  Campbell  who  realized 
that  there  were  genuine  Christians  in  all  denomi- 
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nations  and  that  the  plea  for  unity  must  encompass 
persons  and  organizations  still  burdened  by  unneces- 
sary elements  of  old  habits  of  thought  and  wornout 
customs.  Some  Disciples  still  hesitated  to  receive 
into  church  fellowship  devout  Christians  if  they  had 
not  been  immersed.  Gradually  it  became  apparent 
that  this  put  undue  emphasis  upon  baptism  and  made 
it  divisive  rather  than  unifying.  Many  came  to  see 
that  Thomas  Campbell  himself  had  urged  that  im- 
mersion be  made  a  matter  of  "forbearance."  As 
dogmatic  insistence  upon  baptism  relaxed  the  Dis- 
ciples began  to  see  that  their  general  position  fitted 
the  growing  spirit  of  unity  in  a  most  promising  way. 
Their  central  plea  for  loyalty  to  Christ,  v«/ithout 
theological  limitations,  offered  a  broader  and  more 
vital  catholicity  than  Protestantism  had  yet  attained 
in  its  organized  and  official  patterns.  Many  indi- 
viduals in  protestant  groups  had  reached  essentiallj^ 
the  same  position  but  they  did  so  in  spite  of  their 
background,  whereas  Disciples  held  that  position  in 
harmony  with  the  main  teaching  and  spirit  of  their 
movement.  Specific  illustrations  could  be  drawn 
from  the  still  prevailing  practices  of  protestant 
churches  concerning  conversion,  and  especially  the 
use  of  trinitarian  ideas  and  formulae.  There  are  a 
dozen  other  questions  on  which  the  Disciples  long 
ago  reached  a  liberating  view.  In  all  these  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Disciples,  while  contrasting  them 
with  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  made  them  more 
definitely  and  consistently  the  bearers  of  a  vital  and 
appealing  message  of  Christian  union.  At  last,  under 
many  influences,  the  Disciples  are  coming  into  their 
own  as  advocates  and  examplars  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian union.  They  are  regaining  with  greater  clarity 
their  original  sense  of  direction  in  their  plea  and 
practice.  That  direction  is  toward  union  in  loyalty 
to  Christ. 

All    religious    bodies   have    been    sailing   in    bad 
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weather  and  rough  seas  for  a  long  time.  The  clouds 
obscured  the  stars  and  the  mists  lay  thick  upon  the 
waters.  The  pilots  themselves  have  been  confused 
and  the  passengers  have  often  been  near  to  despair 
and  mutiny.  Many  have  deserted  the  ships  and  ride 
as  best  they  can  upon  rafts  of  their  own  improvising 
or  venture  to  swim  and  float  without  compass  or 
hope  of  a  safe  haven.  But  there  are  some  signs  that 
the  skies  are  clearing.  Among  the  Disciples  there  are 
tokens  of  a  fairer  course  and  of  moving  with  a 
better  sense  of  direction. 

At  their  recent  Liternational  Convention  the  Dis- 
ciples elected  to  the  presidency  C.  E.  Lemmon  wide- 
ly known  pastor  characterized  by  vision,  good  tem- 
per, and  quiet  courage.  His  first  published  word 
after  election  was  concerning  "A  More  General  Fel- 
lowship." He  applied  the  idea  to  individuals  within 
local  congregations,  to  local  churches  and  organized 
agencies  including  conventions,  and  to  interdenomi- 
national relationships.  He  stressed  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  church  and  the  need  for  recognizing  and 
appreciating  "differences  and  variety  of  opinion  and 
practice."  He  said,  "such  variety  is  a  sign  of  life." 
The  most  influential  Disciple  paper  hails  his  election 
as  a  happy  choice,  and  declares  it  "will  be  approved 
with  deep  satisfaction  by  our  brotherhood." 

It  is  of  importance  in  estimating  this  event  to 
know  that  Mr.  Lemmon  is  the  pastor  of  an  "open- 
membership"  church  though  this  practice  of  the 
Columbia,  Missouri  Church,  obtained  before  he  be- 
came pastor.  It  is  significant  that  the  leader  of  such 
a  congregation  was  elected  to  this  high  office.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  Disciples  are  freer  and  more 
liberal  than  has  generally  been  believed.  It  is  an 
indication  that  a  profound  change  toward  union  is 
coming  over  the  brotherhood.  Thomas  Campbell 
would  have  rejoiced  to  foresee  such  an  accomplish- 
ment.   It  forecasts  the  removal  of  the  last  Disciple 
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barrier  to  full  fellowship  between  the  Disciples  and 
all  other  Christians.  It  gives  fuller  play  to  other 
more  important  unifying  principles  which  the  Dis- 
ciples have  held  from  the  first. 

It  has  been  gratifying  and  inspiring  to  thousands 
of  ministers  and  laymen  throughout  the  churches  to 
read  in  the  Christian-Evangelist  the  editorials  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  recently  elected  Editor,  Dr. 
Raphael  H.  Miller.  He  has  given  hearty  endorsement 
to  Mr.  Lemmon  and  he  has  reaffirmed  the  most  basic 
and  liberalizing  principles  of  the  Disciples.  In  the 
issue  of  August  20  an  editorial,  Without  Benefit  of 
Theology,  makes  this  significant  statement:  "We  are 
neither  the  heirs  nor  the  progenitors  of  a  definite 
theology.  Disciples  of  Christ  are  an  individual  faith- 
minded,  evangelistic,  Christ-centered,  non-ecclesi- 
astical communion.  Theology,  if  any  among  us  has 
a  theology  in  the  technical  sense,  is  personal.  .  .  . 
With  us  the  believing  individual  is  the  important  fact 
and  not  the  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions."  The  auton- 
omy of  the  local  church  is  vigorously  upheld.  Liberty 
of  opinion  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  are 
mentioned  as  matter-of-fact,  taken-for-granted 
characteristics  of  the  Disciples  in  the  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  Also  in  this  number  is  the  frank  admission 
that,  "baptism  has  been  given  an  undue  prominence 
in  presenting  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the 
basis  of  Christian  unity.  This  disproportionate  em- 
phasis has  aroused  resentment  and  suspicion  of  our 
motives  in  the  'plea'  for  unity,  and  made  our  move- 
ment for  the  unification  of  Christians  much  less  ef- 
fective than  it  should  have  been.  The  unique  con- 
tribution of  Disciples  of  Christ  to  the  effort  toward 
unity  is  not  baptism."  We  quote  these  passages  with 
verbal  accuracy  to  acclaim  them  as  extremely  im- 
portant markers  of  the  direction  of  the  highway 
along  which  we  have  come  and  along  which  we  are 
destined  to  go  on  with  quickened  and  firmer  steps. 
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They  will  rouse  flagging  spirits  who  have  long 
labored  and  waited  for  these  signs  of  hope.  Not  a 
few  ministers  and  laymen  who  became  sick  at  heart 
over  hopes  too  long  deferred  will  take  new  courage 
and  lift  their  heads  with  new  appreciation  for  the 
historic  significance  and  present  timeliness  of  these 
events  and  utterances.  They  give  promise  of  emanci- 
pation. If  properly  pondered  and  utilized  they  will 
usher  in  a  new  day  and  a  needed  revival  of  practical, 
reasonable,  persuasive  religious  faith  and  action. 


Letter  From  the  Editor 

Dear  Fellows  of  the  Institute : 

The  foregoing  article  I  hope  you  will  make  the 
occasion  of  a  personal  letter  to  me.  The  thoughts 
in  it  have  excited  me  a  lot,  maybe  too  much.  Some 
of  my  friends  think  I  make  more  of  these  matters 
of  Disciple  history  than  they  are  worth.  Some  even 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  such  importance  in  the  whole 
movement  as  I  declare  there  is.  That  seems  to  me 
too  bad.  If  a  religious  body  of  a  million  and  a  half 
people  isn't  important,  then  what  is?  If  the  move- 
ment sprang  from  the  leadership  of  men  who 
thought  they  were  blazing  new  trails,  then  we  should 
know  whether  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

For  more  than  forty  years  several  of  us  in  the 
Institute  have  sought  to  sympathetically  study  and 
interpret  our  brotherhood.  In  fact  that  was  one  of 
the  impelling  motives  in  organizing  the  Institute. 
The  organization  has  survived  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  misrepresentation,  and  is  stronger  today 
than  ever.  It  is  no  longer  charged  with  being  an 
"esoteric"  group,  nor  with  trying  to  "undermine  the 
faith,"  nor  with  being  "little,"  nor  with  being  about 
to  "dissolve,"  nor  with  being  just  a  "coterie  of  young 
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men."  Time  itself  has  answered  some  of  the  defa- 
mations. The  attempts  to  mxake  out  that  we  are 
"atheists,"  humanists,  office-seekers,  sjDoilsmen, 
traitors,  hypocrits,  or  radicals  in  a  vicious  sense, 
are  equally  futile. 

Our  worst  critics  admit  that  our  m.embers  are 
powerful  and  dangerous  (to  them)  and  that  our  in- 
fluence in  the  brotherhood  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
our  numbers.  They  cannot  believe  •  that  liberal 
men  could  attain  such  place  and  power  except  by 
rascality  and  guile. 

We  need  not  trouble  to  "answer"  any  of  these 
things  except  by  doing  the  best  we  can  to  bring  forth 
good  fruits  in  the  fields  to  which  we  have  committed 
ourselves  from  the  day  of  writing  of  our  consti- 
tution. We  need  always  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
purposes  for  which  we  are  banded  together — fellow- 
ship, scholarship,  and  cultivation  of  the  religious 
life.  The  SCROLL  is  our  m^ediurn  of  exchange.  All 
members  are  on  the  staff.  The  editor  writes  more 
than  he  would  if  others  did  their  share. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  imaginary  situation  but  I  some- 
times feel  that  not  all  members  are  as  openly  loyal 
and  cooperative  as  they  might  be  in  speaking  a  good 
word  for  the  SCROLL  and  the  Institute.  In  con- 
versation and  correspondence  it  would  help  if  every 
man  who  belongs  would  make  clear  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute  and  take  some  pains  to  answer 
erroneous  comments  about  it.  There  have  been  times 
when  falsehoods  about  the  Institute  made  it  difficult 
to  express  fully  our  loyalty,  but  times  have  now  so 
changed  that  to  be  a  member  is  a  recommendation. 
Now  that  Edwin  Errett,  in  the  last  issue  of  his  paper 
has  declared  himself  a  "liberal"  we  may  hope  that 
he  will  understand  us  better.  No  one  would  class 
himself  as  a  "radical"  according  to  the  definition  he 
gives  that  term. 

I  do  not  conceal  my  joy  that  there  are  so  many 
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indications  of  the  growth  of  essentially  liberal  trends 
in  the  whole  brotherhood.  Much  of  this  impression 
comes  from  the  change  in  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  deeper  general  principles  we  Disciples  have  al- 
ways cherished.  We  never  were  a  conformist  group 
and  we  have  had  at  least  a  general  v/illingness  to 
revise  our  position  as  the  results  of  sound  scholar- 
ship required  it.  This  is  of  the  essence  of  any  true 
liberalism  and  in  actual  practice  the  Disciples  have 
exemplified  it.  We  are  gaining  courage  in  seeking 
and  applying  deeper  insights  and  larger  understand- 
ing toward  "a  more  general  fellowship." 


Current  Events 

The  reports  of  the  North  American  Christian 
Convention  are  most  interesting.  For  instance ; 
"Probably  the  most  significant  fact  about  the  Con- 
vention was  that  there  were  more  or  less  decided 
differences  of  viewpoint  in  the  meeting  and  in  a 
sense  not  present  in  previous  North  American 
Christian  Conventions." 

What  books  are  the  Fellows  reading  these  days? 
We  have  just  read  every  word  of  The  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  by  A,  J.  Cronin.  We  have  received  R.  B. 
Perry's,  Our  Side  is  Right,  which  is  an  interesting 
title  of  a  book  by  an  unprejudiced  philosopher.  We 
have  heard  so  much  about  tolerance  and  relativity 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  one  man  who  sees 
many  sides  can  whole-heartedly  commit  himself  to 
his  own  side  as  right! 

The  Disciples  Divinity  House  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  full  of  ministerial  students  and  there  are 
more  Disciple  divinity  students  living  outside  the 
House  than  ever  before.  More  churches  are  seeking 
students  from  the  House  than  ever.  Fear  of  higher 
education  and  of  university  trained  ministers  is  pass- 
ing away. 
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Fourteen  Points 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  last 
August  several  of  us  at  dinner  recalled  the  discus- 
sion at  one  of  the  "midnight"  sessions  at  Grand 
Rapids  in  which  a  statement  was  made  of  the  points 
in  which  the  Disciples  differ  from  other  bodies.  At 
once  we  undertook  to  make  over  the  list  as  we  ate. 
We  agreed  on  the  following  fourteen  points  and  also 
in  the  opinion  that  these  were  unifying  and  not  di- 
visive principles,  though  distinctive. 

1.  Advocacy  of  Union  through  fellowship  for  over 
a  century. 

2.  An  American  movement,  beginning  in  America 
and  really  democratic. 

3.  No  official  theology,  no  creed,  no  ecclesiasticisnx. 

4.  Completely-congregational  Autonomy  of  local 
church, 

5.  Open  weekly  Communion  as  a  memorial. 

6.  A  laymen's  movement.  Any  member  may  ad- 
minster  ordinances. 

7.  Recognition  of  successive  dispensations,  patri- 
archal. Mosaic,  Christian. 

8.  Reasonable  interpretation  of  scriptures.  "Right- 
ly dividing  the  Word."  The  Sermon  on  the  Law. 
Authorship,  purpose,  date,  of  each  book. 

9.  Neither  trinitarian  nor  unitarian  but  Christians 
only. 

10.  Biblical  vocabulary.    No  use  of  terms  Sabbath, 
Sacraments,  etc. 

11.  Reasonable,  practical  view  of  conversion.    No 
visions  or  voices. 

12.  Salvation  as  a  process  of  growth  always  con- 
tinuing. 

13.  Functional,  experimental  attitude  toward  organ- 
izations, forms,  etc. 

14.  Renaissance  characteristics,  reasonable,  empiri- 
cal, scientific. 
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'The  One-Hoss  Shay 

There  is  more  to  this  familiar  poem  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  than  just  a  jingling  verse.  It  is  a 
satire  on  the  Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
Deacon's  Masterpiece  had  attempted  to  put  Calvin- 
ism into  unbreakable  logic  symbolized  in  the  tight 
structure  of  the  Shay. 

.  .  .  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 
And  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more, 
And  the  back  crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore. 
The  first  of  November,  1855,  is  given  as  the  date 
of  the  collapse  of  Calvinism.   By  that  time  new  sci- 
ences and  new  forms  of  religious  thought  in  New 
England  had  shown  that  religion  cannot  be  con- 
tained in  strict  logical  forms.    Or,  it  was  seen  that 
logic  is  insufficient.   Under  these  new  pressures  the 
old  theology  went  to  pieces  with  a  smash ! 
What  do  you  think  the  parson  found 
When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 
The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce, 
How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst, — 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
Logic  is  logic.  That's  all  I  say. 


Ministers  tend  to  get  restless  in  their  pastorates 
in  these  war  days  and  wonder  whether  they  should 
not  enter  the  chaplaincy.  Maybe  they  should,  but 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  regular  ministry  as  a  "de- 
fense" job,  and  to  hold  that  the  church  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  morale. 
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Books  of  Substance 

On  this  page  of  The  Scroll  we  call  to  your  atten- 
tion substantial  surveys  of  particular  areas  of 
thought.  The  idea  is  that  this  page  will  give  some 
guidance  to  the  man  who  can  have  only  a  moderate 
library  and  must  be  sure  that  every  penny  of  his 
book  budget  is  well  spent.  In  the  past  two  months 
we  have  mentioned  the  very  best  books  that  we  know 
of  in  the  areas  of  American  political  philosophy  and 
of  psychology.  This  month  we  are  recommending 
a  work  which  thoroughly  surveys  the  field  of  philoso- 
phies of  religion. 

Edwin  A.  Burtt  of  Cornell  University  wrote 
Types  of  Religious  Philosophy  about  four  years  ago. 
It  was  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  1939. 
Since  then  it  has  proved  popular  as  a  text-book  in  its 
field  but  it  has  none  of  the  traditional  text-book  dull- 
ness. The  first  eighty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  a  very  lucid  study  of  the  historical  development 
of  religious  thought  to  Augustine.  The  ways  of 
thought  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  contrasting  ap- 
proach among  the  Greeks  to  religious  thought  are 
adequately  outlined.  Then  Catholic  philosophy  is 
surveyed,  first  in  its  historic  emergence  in  the  middle 
ages  and  secondly  in  its  modern  revival  in  Thomism. 
Protestant  Fundamentalism  is  reviewed  as  being  the 
crystallization  of  certain  Reformation  tendencies. 
In  discussing  the  Religion  of  Science  and  Agnosti- 
cism in  the  modern  world,  Burtt  outlines  their 
emergence  through  several  centuries,  In  fact,  it  is 
this  constant  placing  of  modern  trends  in  a  context 
of  historic  continuity  which  makes  for  both  the 
clarity  and  brilliance  of  the  book.  Ethical  Idealism, 
Modernism  and  Humanism  each  have  adequate 
treatment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Burtt  does  not  treat  re- 
ligion from  within  the  narrow  reference  of  Chris- 
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tian  theism.  He  is  interested  in  all  those  aspects  of 
western  thought  which  are  "religious"  in  quality. 
This  in  itself  is  an  index  of  his  modernity  and  scope 
in  contrast  to  many  writers  in  the  field  who  are 
bound  in  by  their  own  narrow  definitions  of  religion. 
Next  month  we  will  review  a  book  in  the  field  of 
social  psychology.  We  warn  you,  it  is  a  book  which 
takes  five  years  to  read.   But  it's  worth  it.  W.  B.  B. 


Pleasant  and   Profitable  Recollec- 
tions, No.  1 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

The  study  of  Church  History  suffers  a  lack  of 
vivid  interest  because  the  personalities  of  its  lead- 
ing characters  usually  escape  full  delineation  by  the 
chronicler,  and  because  the  humor  of  many  impor- 
tant situations  is  neglected.  Disciples  of  Christ  will 
be  historically  the  poorer  unless  we  can  induce  men 
to  record  their  recollections  of  our  pioneers  and 
pundits.  Especially  should  they  be  encouraged  to 
depict  the  intense  humanity  that  has  characterized 
these  leaders,  and  to  point  out  the  personal  qualities 
that  distinguished  them  and  made  them  win  their 
friends  and  audiences.  I  am  personally  indebted 
deeply  to  Drs.  F.  D.  Kershner  and  W.  E.  Garrison 
for  side  remarks  in  several  classes  in  the  study  of 
Disciple  history,  when  they  explained  with  intrigu- 
ing events  and  remarks  in  unrecorded  history  how 
certain  of  our  programs  and  efforts  turned  out  as 
they  did.  For  example,  from  quite  modern  times 
I  recall — 

Henri  R.  Pearcy,  formerly  of  Tipton,  Indiana,  and 
now  a  chaplain,  was  a  guest  speaker,  I  believe  for 
the  first  time,  at  a  supper  at  the  Disciples  Divinity 
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House,  Chicago.  In  the  course  of  his  well  chosen 
words  with  doctorial  finesse,  he  casually  included 
the  suggestion  that  the  Disciples  might  have  saved 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  debate  if  they  had  recog- 
nized early  in  the  game  that  baptism  is  consuetudi- 
nary in  character. 

Most  of  those  present  were  successful  enough  in 
their  urbane  self  control  to  act  as  though  they  under- 
stood perfectly  the  import  of  this  verbal  barrage. 

I  Dr.  Ames,  with  typical  readiness  to  learn  any  good 

new  thing,  could  not  restrain  himself  in  his  ensuing 
master-of-ceremony  remarks.   He  was  sure,  he  said 

j*  (as  I  remember  it),  that  Pearcy  had  hit  upon  a 

long  needed  solution  of  the  problem  of  baptismal 

I  interpretation.    Why,  even  such  a  word  as  consue- 

tudinary would  go  a  long  way  toward  winning  any 
debate  on  the  theme.  Members  of  the  Campbell  In- 
stitute should  promote  this  grand  conception.  The 
meeting  is  adjourned!  (Library  note:  there  was 
much  consultation  of  the  dictionary  shortly  there- 
after.) 

And  thereon  hangeth  the  "profitable"  element  in 
our  tale.    The  word  means  "customary,"  i.e.,  prac- 

'  tices  derived  from  customary  rather  than  statutory 

origin.   This  is  a  fertile  suggestion. 
And  now,  who  telleth  Tale  No.  2? 


Someone  interested  in  figures  might  do  us  a  serv- 
ice by  carefully  estimating  how  many  men  now  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Disciples  have  had  graduate 
seminary  training.  Surely  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand.  That  would  be  a  fourth  of  the  active 
pastors.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  the  wide- 
spread liberalism  rather  suddenly  discovered  among 
the  Disciples  since  the  Grand  Rapids  Convention. 
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The  Disciple  Standard 

By  Marshon  DePoister,  Rensselaer,  Indiana 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  and  Address 
the  reaction  of  the  Campbells  and  their  followers  to 
the  existing-  divisions  among  churches  is  summar- 
ized: 

Moreover,  being  well  aware,  from  sad  experience,  of 
the  heinous  nature  and  pernicious  tendency  of  religious 
controversy  among  Christians;  tired  and  sick  of  the 
bitter  jarrings  and  janglings  of  a  party  spirit,  we 
would  desire  to  be  at  rest;  and,  were  it  possible,  we 
would  also  desire  to  adopt  and  recommend  such 
measures  as  would  give  rest  to  our  brethren  through- 
out all  of  the  churches;  as  would  restore  unity,  peace, 
and  purity  to  the  whole  Church  of  God.  This  desir- 
able rest,  however,  we  utterly  despair  either  to  find 
for  ourselves,  or  to  be  able  to  recommend  to  our 
brethren,  by  continuing  amid  the  diversity  and  ran- 
cour of  party  contentions,  the  veering  uncertainty  and 
clashings  of  human  opinions;  nor,  indeed,  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  it  anywhere  but  in  Christ  and 
His  simple  word,  which  is  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  forever.  Our  desire,  therefore,  for  ourselves  and 
our  brethren  would  be,  that,  rejecting  any  authority, 
or  as  having  any  place  in  church  of  God,  we  might 
forever  cease  from  further  contentions  about  such 
things;  returning  to  and  holding  fast  by  the  original 
standard;  taking  the  divine  word  alone  for  our  rule; 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  teacher  and  guide,  to  lead  us 
into  all  truth,  for  our  salvation;  that,  by  so  doing,  we 
may  be  at  peace  among  ourselves,  follow  peace  with 
all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord. 

From  this  statement,  ramified  by  further  activity 
on  its  basis,  we  can  derive  the  attitude  of  the  Dis- 
ciples toward  creeds  and  the  accepted  standards  for 
church  formations  in  their  day.  They  not  only  did 
not  have  a  creed  for  themselves,  but  they  taught  that 
creeds  were  divisive  and  evil ;  that  these  man-made 
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All  subsequent  statements  since  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's day  have  been  either  based  on  his  conceptions 
or  have  been  paraphrases  of  his  ideas.  In  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  his  Declaration  and  Address — ^the 
first  formal  statement  of  principles  upon  which  the 
nineteenth  century  "Reformers"  based  their  work — 
Thomas  Campbell  asserted  that  the  church  is  "essen- 
tially, intentionally  and  constitutionally  one,"  The 
"Reformer's"  purpose  was  to  restore  the  unity  which 
had  been  lost  (a)  by  adding  theological  opinions  to 
the  simple  and  common  requirements  of  Christian 
discipleship  and  erecting  these  speculative  opinions 
(creeds)  into  terms  of  communion  and  barriers  be- 
tween Christians,  and  (2)  by  setting  up  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  unknown  to  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  times  to  exercise  control  over  local  con- 
gregations and  to  enforce  conformity  with  doctrinal 
standards  and  ecclesiastical  rules  of  procedure  of 
their  own  making.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  very 
means  that  had  been  adopted  to  insure  the  unity  and 
efficiency  of  sects  had  produced  division  and  inef- 
ficiency for  the  church  as  a  whole. 

No  one  could  fail  to  observe  that  both  of  these 
causes  of  division  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work 
of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  had  furnished  the  specula- 
tive theologians  who  had  elaborated  the  divisive  doc- 
trines, and  a  clergy  trained  in  these  subtleties  per- 
petuated the  emphasis  upon  them  to  the  belittlement 
of  the  simple,  generally  understood  and  universally 
accepted  elements  of  the  gospel.  Moreover,  the  clergy 
had  set  up,  and  for  the  most  constituted,  those 
higher  judicatories — synods,  presbyteries,  ecclesias- 
tical courts  of  all  kinds — which  served  as  the 
guardians  of  creedal  orthodoxy  and  usurped  author- 
ity over  local  congregations.  The  clergy  were,  there- 
fore, suspect  from  the  start,  in  the  eyes  of  the  "Re- 
formers," both  as  experts  (real  or  pretended)  in 
speculative  divinity  and  as  ecclesiastical  overlords 
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(actual  or  potential)  exercising  unauthorized  do- 
minion over  Christians  and  congregations  that  were 
entitled  to  be  free.  They  were  as  insistent  upon  lib- 
erty as  upon  union.  They  saw  no  possibility  of  the 
second  without  the  first,  and  they  saw  in  the  clergy 
the  enemies  of  both. 

The  oneness  of  the  church  Thomas  Campbell 
stressed — and  after  him  his  son  Alexander  and  all 
who  followed  them — was  conceived  to  consist  in  fel- 
lowship based  on  a  common  loyalty  to  Christ,  not 
in  doctrinal  uniformity  and  not  in  any  coordinating 
system  of  centralized  government  for  the  whole 
church. 

When  Alexander  Campbell  arranged  with  Elder 
Luce  for  his  baptism,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
be  baptized  on  the  simple  confession  that  "Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God."  That  was  the  only  confession  de- 
manded of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  bap- 
tism during  the  succeeding  years,  and  no  further 
questions  were  asked  concerning  their  faith  when 
they  were  received  into  the  church.  As  time  passed, 
the  Disciples  continued  to  emphasize  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  to  speak 
about  Christ  as  the  creed.  Many  a  church  bulletin 
has  carried  this  statement,  "No  creed  but  Christ." 
Isaac  Errett,  who  was  a  prominent  spokesman  of 
the  Disciples  of  the  Middle  period,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  a  tract,  entitled  Our  Position, 
"With  us,  the  divinity  and  Christhood  of  Jesus  is 
more  than  a  mere  item  of  doctrine — it  is  the  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  an  im- 
portant sense  the  creed  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  one 
fundamental  truth  which  we  are  jealously  careful 
to  guard  against  all  compromise.  To  persuade  men 
to  trust  and  love  and  obey  a  divine  Savior,  is  the 
one  great  end  for  which  we  labor  in  preaching  the 
gospel;  assured  that  if  men  are  right  about  Christ, 
Christ  will  bring  them  right  about  everything  else. 
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All  subsequent  statements  since  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's day  have  been  either  based  on  his  conceptions 
or  have  been  paraphrases  of  his  ideas.  In  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  his  Declaration  and  Address — the 
first  formal  statement  of  principles  upon  which  the 
nineteenth  century  "Reformers"  based  their  work — 
Thomas  Campbell  asserted  that  the  church  is  "essen- 
tially, intentionally  and  constitutionally  one."  The 
"Reformer's"  purpose  was  to  restore  the  unity  which 
had  been  lost  (a)  by  adding  theological  opinions  to 
the  simple  and  common  requirements  of  Christian 
discipleship  and  erecting  these  speculative  opinions 
(creeds)  into  terms  of  communion  and  barriers  be- 
tween Christians,  and  (2)  by  setting  up  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  unknown  to  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  times  to  exercise  control  over  local  con- 
gregations and  to  enforce  conformity  with  doctrinal 
standards  and  ecclesiastical  rules  of  procedure  of 
their  own  making.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  very 
means  that  had  been  adopted  to  insure  the  unity  and 
efficiency  of  sects  had  produced  division  and  inef- 
ficiency for  the  church  as  a  whole. 

No  one  could  fail  to  observe  that  both  of  these 
causes  of  division  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work 
of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  had  furnished  the  specula- 
tive theologians  who  had  elaborated  the  divisive  doc- 
trines, and  a  clergy  trained  in  these  subtleties  per- 
petuated the  emphasis  upon  them  to  the  belittlement 
of  the  simple,  generally  understood  and  universally 
accepted  elements  of  the  gospel.  Moreover,  the  clergy 
had  set  up,  and  for  the  most  constituted,  those 
higher  judicatories — synods,  presbyteries,  ecclesias- 
tical courts  of  all  kinds — which  served  as  the 
guardians  of  creedal  orthodoxy  and  usurped  author- 
ity over  local  congregations.  The  clergy  were,  there- 
fore, suspect  from  the  start,  in  the  eyes  of  the  "Re- 
formers," both  as  experts  (real  or  pretended)  in 
speculative  divinity  and  as  ecclesiastical  overlords 
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(actual  or  potential)  exercising  unauthorized  do- 
minion over  Christians  and  congregations  that  were 
entitled  to  be  free.  They  were  as  insistent  upon  lib- 
erty as  upon  union.  They  saw  no  possibility  of  the 
second  without  the  first,  and  they  saw  in  the  clergy 
the  enemies  of  both. 

The  oneness  of  the  church  Thomas  Campbell 
stressed — and  after  him  his  son  Alexander  and  all 
who  followed  them — was  conceived  to  consist  in  fel- 
lowship based  on  a  common  loyalty  to  Christ,  not 
in  doctrinal  uniformity  and  not  in  any  coordinating 
system  of  centralized  government  for  the  whole 
church. 

When  Alexander  Campbell  arranged  with  Elder 
Luce  for  his  baptism,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
be  baptized  on  the  simple  confession  that  "Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God."  That  was  the  only  confession  de- 
manded of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  bap- 
tism during  the  succeeding  years,  and  no  further 
questions  were  asked  concerning  their  faith  when 
they  were  received  into  the  church.  As  time  passed, 
the  Disciples  continued  to  emphasize  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  to  speak 
about  Christ  as  the  creed.  Many  a  church  bulletin 
has  carried  this  statement,  "No  creed  but  Christ." 
Isaac  Errett,  who  was  a  prominent  spokesman  of 
the  Disciples  of  the  Middle  period,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  a  tract,  entitled  Our  Position, 
"With  us,  the  divinity  and  Christhood  of  Jesus  is 
more  than  a  mere  item  of  doctrine — it  is  the  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  an  im- 
portant sense  the  creed  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  one 
fundamental  truth  which  we  are  jealously  careful 
to  guard  against  all  compromise.  To  persuade  men 
to  trust  and  love  and  obey  a  divine  Savior,  is  the 
one  great  end  for  which  we  labor  in  preaching  the 
gospel ;  assured  that  if  men  are  right  about  Christ, 
Christ  will  bring  them  right  about  everything  else. 
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We,  therefore,  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied. We  demand  no  other  faith,  in  order  to  baptism 
and  church  membership,  than  the  faith  of  the  heart 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God; 
nor  have  we  any  term  or  bond  of  fellowship  but 
faith  in  this  divine  Redeemer,  and  obedience  to  him. 
All  who  trust  in  the  Son  of  God  and  obey  him,  are 
our  brethren,  however  wrong  they  may  be  about 
everything  else." 

The  Disciples  from  their  beginning  have  placed 
strong  emphasis  on  the  belief  that  local  congrega- 
tions are  entitled  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
of  any  overhead  ecclesiastical  structure  and  of  the 
civil  government.  A  church  could  not  even  legislate 
on  a  man's  integrity  or  his  sincerity.  If  he  con- 
formed to  the  New  Testament  pattern,  so  they  said, 
he  was  right  with  Christ,  and  with  the  church. 

A  local  congregation  derives  the  validity  of  its 
churchliness  from  its  own  nature — the  faith  and 
loyalty  of  its  members,  their  compliance  with  the 
New  Testament  requirements  for  discipleship,  and 
its  own  conformity  to  whatever  New  Testament 
pattern  of  a  church's  structure  might  be  considered 
normative.  A  congregation  did  not  derive  its  church- 
ly  quality  from  any  historical  continuity  with  other 
congregations,  or  from  a  grant  of  authority  by  any 
ecclesiastical  judicatory,  or  from  the  possession  of  a 
ministry  accredited  from  without.  Any  group  of 
Christians,  they  held,  can  constitute  themselves  a 
congregation,  which  thereby  becomes  a  true  church, 
an  authentic  part  of  the  One  Church,  and  has  all 
the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  that  any  church 
can  have,  including  the  right  to  create  such  a  minis- 
try as  it  may  need.  The  autonomy  of  the  local  con- 
gregation lies  not  only  in  its  right  to  govern  itself, 
but  even  in  the  right  to  bring  itself  into  being. 
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Religion  and  Philosophy 

By  John  0.  Pyle,  Chicago 

Philosophy  has  an  interest  in  the  knowledge  of 
each  one  of  the  special  sciences  and  in  all  of  them. 
The  vast  domains  of  science  constitute  philosophy's 
legitimate  realm,  and  outline  its  boundaries.  Re- 
ligion, on  the  other  hand,  while  no  less  heir  to  all 
the  knowledge  there  is,  cannot  abide  within  the  re- 
stricted boundaries  of  the  sciences,  for  the  very  obvi- 
ous reason  that  actual  living  is  not  so  contained,  and 
religion  can  be  no  more  restricted  than  actual  living. 
Philosophy  can  ignore  a  question  to  which  there  is 
no  known  answer.  Not  so,  religion.  To  live  man 
must  act,  and  where  illumination  is  lacking,  must 
venture  in  the  dark.  Religion  assumes  greater  risks 
than  philosophy,  but  the  adventures  are  unavoid- 
able, man's  impulse  to  act  is  inescapable,  and  his 
visions  beckon  him  on,  and  on. 

Scientists,  too,  have  visions,  and  have  long  ex- 
ploited them  by  means  of  bold  hypotheses.  These 
hypotheses  arise  in  a  mind  continually  brooding  over 
realized  experience,  and  dissatisfied  with  definite 
imperfections.  The  scientist  is  driven  to  search  his 
experience  for  every  hint  of  evidence  bearing  on  a 
particular  hypotheses,  rie  must  hold  his  hypothesis 
subject  to  all  future  experience,  whether  it  be  mere 
observation,  or  deliberate  experiment.  He  must  be, 
always,  a  pragmatic  philosopher. 

Just  as  religion  has  as  much  right  to  the  realms 
of  knowledge,  so  has  it  even  more  right  to  the 
privilege  of  hypotheses.  And  the  history  of  religions 
exhibits  museums  as  replete  with  fossil  ideas  as  are 
those  of  industry  and  science.  Here  historic  religions 
and  historic  philosophies  might  well  sit  down  to- 
gether in  conference,  for  their  attitudes  have  dif- 
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fered.  Philosophy  has  always  recognized  the  mor- 
tality of  scientific  schemes.  Not  so,  historic  re- 
ligions. They  have  always  claimed  a  finality  for 
their  systems.  Part  of  their  teaching  has  been  the 
dogma  that  what  was  taught  is  unchangeable  and 
eternal.  In  this  conference  religion  can  both  learn 
and  take  hope  from  the  history  of  science.  Action 
is  decisive;  the  individual  can  not,  at  the  same 
moment,  move  in  opposing  directions.  The  indi- 
vidual is  both  religious  and  philosophical,  or,  he  is 
neither,  and  if  neither,  he  is  not  man.  He  is  religious 
because  he  is  philosophical,  and  he  is  philosophical 
because  he  is  religious.  There  are  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  acts  that  belong  wholly  to  Caesar,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  that  belong  wholly  to  God. 

However  complex  man's  experience  is  he  con- 
stantly strives  to  integrate  it.  If  he  act  knowingly 
he  must  choose.  If  he  act  without  knowledge  subse- 
quent consequences  disclose  what  was  unforseen,  but 
now  becomes  evident.  If  he  believe  his  acts  involve 
far  off  consequences  he  must  nevertheless  find  neces- 
sary compensation  in  contiguous  consequences.  In 
remote  distances  all  direction  lines  meet,  and  for 
that  reason  are  meaningless.  All  this  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  religious  hypothesis  must  function  much 
the  same  as  scientific  hypothesis.  Dogmatic  religion 
is  not  merely  "A  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks."  It  is  both  stumbling  block 
and  foolishness  to  intelligent  men  and  women  every- 
where. 

Religion  and  philosophy  are  momentary  surveys 
of  the  same  human  experience.  Philosophy  is  the 
attempt  to  pause  and  contemplate  before  moving. 
Religion  is  the  investment  of  the  whole  of  life,  and 
action.  No  knowledge  is  independent  of  all  action, 
and  no  act,  for  which  an  individual  is  held  responsi- 
ble, is  void  of  some  awareness.  One  can  seek  a  clear- 
er understanding  but  he  cannot  attain  a  judgment 
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entirely  freed  from  his  personal  history.  So  hope- 
lessly individual  is  every  individual  that  even  identi- 
cal twins  are  not  identical.  Philosophy,  by  means  of 
its  iron  rings  of  logic,  strives  everywhere  and  al- 
ways to  enforce  complete  regimentation  of  the 
human  mind,  but  religion,  while  welcoming  practi- 
cal unity,  values  individual  freedom  of  conscience 
and  judgment  above  the  insight  of  the  cleverest 
scientist.  If  religion  must  climb  over  the  philosophi- 
cal fence,  and  bargain  to  regiment  the  mind  it  does 
but  sell  a  "Birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  If 
philosophy  must  hammer  and  chisel  individuals  into 
a  likeness  of  "Peas  in  a  pod"  it  does  worse  than 
religion,  it  commits  suicide.  This  predicament  both 
religion  and  philosophy  do  well  to  recognize ;  human 
life  is  like  that. 

All  reflective  thinking  starts  with  the  principle 
that  nature,  including  human  nature,  is  uniform. 
Yet  if  this  principle  were  absolutely  true,  thinking 
would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  possible  at  all.  The 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  a  working 
hypothesis.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  very  useful  and 
trustworthy  principle,  but  it  is  not  so  trustworthy 
that  men  dare  neglect  to  test  it  in  untried  fields,  and 
in  every  strange  particular  where  experiment  is 
possible.  The  complete  universality  of  this  principle 
can  never  become  a  known  fact.  The  future  holds 
contingencies  that  make  the  most  assured  prediction 
only  reasonable  probability. 

Philosophy,  then,  is  the  name  for  our  momentary 
vision  of,  and  our  understanding  of,  our  entire  ex- 
perience. Religion  is  the  name  for  our  emotional  and 
evaluating  responses  to  this  vision,  and  our  acts 
which  grow  out  of  personal  judgments  about  these 
responses.  Neither  philosophy  nor  religion  are  mat- 
ters of  definition.  Definitions  are  often  sheer  hair 
splitting  for  the  amusement  of  sophists :  occasionally 
they  promote  precision  in  thinking.  The  use  of  pre- 
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cision  instruments  is  limited.  They  are  subtle  means 
for  broader  ends.  The  habit  of  the  scientist  is  to 
study  his  experience,  and  then  describe  his  findings. 
A  description  is  not  a  mere  definition.  It  is  too  com- 
plex, and  the  marginal  boundaries  of  its  meanings 
too  vague  and  elusive.  It  is  worth  what  subsequent 
experience  finds  it  to  be  worth,  just  that  and  no 
more. 

The  difficulty  with  both  definition  and  description 
is  that,  existentially,  they  are  only  sound,  or  print- 
er's ink..  They  are  not  even  language  unless  so  in- 
tended. And  if  intended  as  language  their  first 
effect  is  idea,  or  emotion,  or  both,  in  an  individual 
mind.  They  are  short  of  objective  meaning.  Be- 
tween these  first  effects  of  language  and  objective 
meaning  is  some  sort  of  voluntary  action,  which  is 
partly  dependent  upon  acquired  habits,  and  only 
partly  independent  of  individual  mind. 

The  doubting  Thomas  will  ask,  "Where  and  when 
does  God  come  in?"  The  answer  is,  "I  have  been 
talking  about  God  all  of  the  time."  He  is  involved  in 
all  that  I  have  said.  God  is  the  name  of  all  there  is ; 
of  all  we  are ;  of  all  we  do ;  of  all  the  possible ;  of  all 
we  know ;  of  all  we  do  not  know.  No  intelligent  mind 
can  deny  Him.  "For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  Only  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God."  We  may  forget  God,  but 
God  does  not  forget  us. 


Alva  W.  Taylor  is  the  editor  of  Mountain  Life  and 
Work,  organ  of  the  conference  of  southern  mountain 
workers,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  and  the  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  per  year.  In  the  issue  just  received  there  is 
an  article  by  the  editor  giving  a  preview  of  a  forth- 
coming book  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  on  The  Com- 
munity, the  Pri^nary  Unit  of  Society. 
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The  Strange  Psychology  of  a 
Disciples  Convention 

(Christian  Century  Editorial,  November  4,  1920) 

A  peculiar  psychology  has  come  to  characterize 
the  General  Conventions  of  Disciples  of  Christ.  For 
twenty  years  this  communion  has  been  living  in 
mortal  fear  of  a  schism  in  its  own  body,  a  fear  in- 
duced by  the  unintermitted  agitation  of  a  newspaper 
organ  whose  influence  is  derived  more  from  its  pedi- 
gree than  from  its  present  character.  Under  the 
guise  of  conservative  theology  this  organ  has  carried 
on  a  campaign  of  implacable  hostility  to  the  per- 
sonnel and  policies  of  the  organized  missionary 
societies  of  the  denomination.  It  sees  to  it  that  its 
campaign  reaches  a  periodic  climax  annually  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Convention.  In  two  decades 
not  a  single  convention  has  been  approached  but 
that  the  hosts  in  attendance — "hosts"  is  the  right 
word,  for  they  number  from  three  to  six  thousand — 
have  ca.rried  with  them  hearts  vibrant  with  appre- 
hension of  a  possible  rupture.  The  creation  of  this 
fear  is  one  of  the  shrewdest,  albeit  also  one  of  the 
most  diabolical,  accomplishments  of  journalistic  pol- 
icy which  anj^  Christian  denomination  in  America 
has  had  to  suffer.  Its  effect  is  to  keep  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  body  of  this  great  communion 
threatening  unrelentingly  to  cut  it  in  two. 

In  the  state  of  mind  induced  by  this  agitation  the 
one  great  anxiety  of  the  entire  denomination  has 
come  to  be  to  "get  through"  a  General  Convention.  If 
that  event  can  be  safely  passed  the  likelihood  of 
serious  division  has  been  deferred  at  least  another 
year.  So  when  the  issues  define  themselves  in  the 
convention,  all  the  resources  of  emotion  and 
casuistry  are  drawn  upon  to  evade  realities  and  to 
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produce  the  effects  of  conciliation  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  compromise.  The  form  and  technique 
of  the  action  finally  resolved  upon  is  generally  favor- 
able to  the  forces  of  reaction,  but  the  action  itself 
usually  lacks  either  substance  or  sincerity.  A  wide 
acquaintance  v^ith  the  deliberative  and  legislative 
habits  of  the  leading  Christian  communions  justifies 
the  assertion  that  in  no  group  of  American  Chris- 
tians is  the  habit  of  shifty  evasion  of  real  issues  so 
marked  a  characteristic  as  in  a  General  Convention 
of  Disciples.  There  has  been  developed  a  Christian 
Science-like  method  of  denying  or  transcending  facts 
by  fixing  emotional  attention  upon  irrelevancies,  or 
by  flinging  over  the  facts  a  casuistical  and  am- 
biguous net  of  words  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  but  which  sound  at  the  moment  like  a  work- 
ing solution  of  the  issues  involved. 

Illustrations  of  this  strange  psychological  habit  can 
be  found  in  the  records  of  nearly  every  convention  of 
recent  years.  There  was  the  classic  instance  eight 
years  ago  when  a  great  storm  of  talk  was  aroused 
over  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  candidate  who 
was  charged  with  heresy,  and  whose  salary  (to  be 
paid  through  the  missionary  society  treasury)  was 
provided  for  by  a  local  church  also  charged  with 
heresy.  After  months  of  inquisition  and  recrimina- 
tion the  convention  met  in  Louisville  and  amid  tears 
and  doxologies  settled  the  w^hole  matter  quite  agree- 
ably by  gaining  the  consent  of  the  pastor  of  the 
supporting  church  to  waive  the  "living  link"  fiction 
between  his  church  and  the  missionary.  The  realities 
of  the  case  were  untouched.  The  missionary  went 
to  China,  the  heretical  church  continued  to  make  its 
generous  offerings  to  the  Society's  treasury,  and  the 
Society  paid  the  missionary's  salary!  But  the  con- 
vention adjourned  in  brotherly  love  and  the  danger 
of  schism  was  once  more  passed. 

A  year  ago  this  singular  psychology  manifested 
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itself  in  the  way  the  convention  dealt  with  a  set  of 
resolutions  containing  important  charges  of  heresy 
and  disloyalty  against  the  missionaries,  the  mission- 
ary society  officials,  the  college  faculties  and  trustees, 
and  pretty  much  the  whole  round  of  denominational 
leadership.  The  resolutions  had  originated  in  a  pre- 
convention  "congress"  of  disaffected  souls  and  had 
been  thrust  upon  the  convention  in  a  sort  of  bad-boy 
spirit  of  making  all  the  mischief  possible.  The  con- 
vention thought  to  extricate  itself  from  its  embar- 
rassment by  commending  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
''congress"  in  conceiving  these  resolutions  and  re- 
ferring them  to  those  "whom  they  might  concern." 
But  no.  The  "bad  boy"  was  not  to  let  slip  so  easily 
his  opportunity  to  set  the  convention  by  the  ears.  He 
spoke  defiantly  and  threateningly,  and  so  shocked 
the  convention  by  his  unrestrained  vulgarity  that  he 
forced  the  fear-stricken  and  confused  leaders  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  v/ordy  resolution  which  sounded 
like  an  innocuous  compromise  but  which,  afterward 
turned  out  to  be  in  its  net  effect  an  approval  of  the 
sentiments  of  censure  that  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
most  beloved  and  trusted  men  and  women  of  the 
church.  That  sly,  sophistical  resolution  enabled  the 
Disciples  to  "get  through  the  convention"  for  that 
year.  The  meeting  wound  up  with  tears  and  prayers 
and  doxologies. 

An  earlier  instance  comes  to  mind.  At  Toronto 
seven  years  ago  the  tensest  situation  imaginable  was 
relaxed  by  a  sharp-witted  churchman  who  suggested 
that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed delegate  convention  declaring  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  delegate  body  was  "advisory"  only.  This 
magic  but  unmeaning  clause  cast  a  spell  over  the 
convention,  which  broke  up  in  tears  and  brotherly 
love,  singing,  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 
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Financial  Secretary's  Poge 

A.  T.  DeGroot 

By  special  delivery  mail,  on  the  day  the  October 
Scroll  reached  my  good  friend,  Albert  Acosta  Es- 
culto,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  he  forwarded  a  money 
order  for  twenty-five  dollars  enrolling  him  as  the 
first  paid  LIFE  MEMBER  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute. His  dues  already  were  paid  through  1946,  the 
50th  Anniversary  year  of  the  organization.  This 
young  Filipino  Socrates,  whose  pointed  questions 
have  prodded  many  a  lethargic  Disciple  intellect  in 
every  theological  area  of  our  brotherhood,  is  a  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  Kipling's  prophecy  of  what  the 
future  holds  when  East  and  West  do  meet  (in  that 
neglected  stanza  of  hope  that  most  printings  of  the 
famous  poem  fail  to  carry) .  Thus  the  name  of  Es- 
culto  is  the  first  one  added  to  the  LIFE  MEMBERS 
list  created  at  the  1942  annual  meeting  and  embrac- 
ing the  six  living  charter  members :  E.  S.  Ames,  H. 
L.  Willett,  Clinton  Lockhart,  Burris  Jenkins,  W.  E. 
Garrison,  and  Geo.  A.  Campbell. 

Who  will  be  Number  Eight  on  this  distinguished 
list? 

The  mail  recently  at  this  reception  center  for  CI 
dues  has  its  usual  sparkle.  Chaplain  John  Bruce  Dal- 
ton  sent  what  he  called  "hush  money,"  and  W.  G. 
Winn  of  Chicago  employed  the  most  colorful  and 
flag-emblazoned  letterhead  ever  crossing  this  desk. 
Louis  Mink  of  Youngstown  said  that  m.y  card  just 
before  the  annual  meeting'  last  Summer,  breathing 
threatening  and  slaughter  to  the  unrepentant  un- 
fiscal  members  grieved  him  deeply:  "the  old  Mr. 
Hyde  is  coming  out  in  you  at  last  ...  it  sounds  like 
a  preacher  with  his  hair  down."  In  fear  of  our  vitri- 
olic pen  Marshon  DeFoister  of  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  avers 
"I'm  sending  you  the  last  dollar  that  can  be  scraped 
together  in  the  DePoister  household — including  13 
cents  that  we  snitched  from  the  baby's  bank  when  he 
wasn't  looking." 
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Editor^s  Notes 

The  membership  list  of  the  Institute,  published 
in  this  issue,  provides  the  answer  to  many  questions. 
It  shows  a  wide  distribution  of  members.  The 
President,  Perry  Gresham,  lives  in  Texas ;  the  Vice- 
President,  Robert  Burns,  lives  in  Georgia;  the 
Treasurer,  A.  T.  DeGroot,  lives  in  Iowa.  The  mem- 
bership is  not  localized  in  one  city  or  in  one  section 
of  the  country. 

Neither  are  the  members  localized  in  any  par- 
ticular areas  of  thought.  Some  are  liberals,  some 
are  conservative,  and  most  of  them  are  middle-of- 
the-road  men,  at  least  when  they  are  allowed  to 
classif}^  themselves.  All  are  men  of  the  open  mind, 
concerned  to  follow  the  expanding  ways  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

The  members  are  largely  college  graduates  and 
quite  a  number  have  had  graduate  training  in  uni- 
versities and  seminaries,  but  there  are  some  who 
are  not  college  graduates  yet  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  progressiveness  of  educated  men. 
They  also  read  books  and  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
best  in  religious  thought  wherever  they  find  it. 

Good  members  pay  two  dollars  a  year  dues.  The 
Institute  year  begins  July  first  and  The  Scroll 
volumes  are  numbered  from  September  for  ten 
months.  The  dues  are  the  only  source  of  revenue 
and  they  are  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  pub- 
lishing The  Scroll.  No  salaries  are  paid  and  no 
reserve  funds  are  accumulated.  The  industrious 
Treasurer  is  happy  if  he  can  collect  enough  to  make 
the  books  balance  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  year  1946  will  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
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of  the  Institute.  There  will  be  great  celebrations, 
and  it  is  hoped  by  that  time  there  may  be  more  than 
one  significant  volume  published,  and  even  a  larger 
and  richer  volume  than  was  achieved  for  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary.  A  great  biography  of  Alexander 
Campbell  is  now  in  preparation  which  will  be  a  his- 
tory making  volume.  Members  of  the  Institute 
might  well  help  to  finance  its  publication  for  it  will 
be  an  expensive  venture.  Ten  dollars  from  each  of 
us  in  advance  would  guarantee  its  appearance,  and 
no  one  of  us  can  escape  buying  it  afterward  if  not 
before.  i 


In  Fond  Remembrance 

The  character  and  significance  of  the  Campbell 
Institute  may  be  seen  in  the  names  of  members  who 
have  passed  away  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  the 
living.  It  is  a  glorious  company  which  has  marched 
together  through  nearly  half  a  century.  All  have 
been  bound  together  by  the  three  original  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  "fellowship,  scholarship,  and  culti- 
vation of  the  religious  life."  They  have  not  sought 
place  or  power  but  have  often  been  recognized  as 
men  worthy  of  both.  They  have  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely labored  to  promote  Christianity  in  the  whole 
world  in  terms  of  a  free,  non-theological  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  The  following  names 
of  former  members,  though  incomplete,  will  awaken 
many  memories  and  reminiscences. 

Peter  Ainslie. 

H.  0.  Breeden,  Levi  Batman,  H.  F.  Burns,  C.  G. 
Brelos,  E.  M.  Bowman,  L.  0.  Bricker. 

Irving  S.  Chenoweth,  A.  L.  Chapman. 

B.  F.  Dailey,  W.  D.  Endres,  Chas.  S.  Earley. 
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Roy  0.  Flickinger,  J.  D.  Forrest. 

J.  H.  Garrison,  Cloyd  Goodnight,  W.  E.  Gordon, 
H.  H.  Guy. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  J.  J.  Haley, 
Austin  Hunter. 

Finis  Idleman,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Henry  Lloyd. 

Levi  Marshall,  D.  W.  Morehouse,  H.  D.  C.  Mac- 
lachlan,  John  McKee,  Frank  Moffett,  Frank  Morgan, 
Oscar  Morgan,  Leslie  Morgan,  George  Miller,  H.  H. 
Moninger,  W.  C.  MacDougall,  F.  0.  Norton. 

A.  B.  Philputt,  J.  M.  Philputt,  G.  A.  Peckham, 
E.  L.  Powell,  Wallace  Payne,  H.  0.  Pritchard,  J.  W. 
Putnam. 

C.  C.  Rowlinson,  Clarence  .Rainwater. 

E.  E.  Snoddy,  Herbert  Swanson,  Chas.  A.  Stevens, 
Earle  M.  Todd. 

Hiram  VanKirk,  Geo.  B.  VanArsdall,  C.  A. 
Young. 


Books  of  Substance 

W.  B.  Blakemore,  Jr. 

G.  H.  Mead  has  been  described  as  a  "germinal" 
thinker;  he  had  that  type  of  mind  which  brought 
forth  nev\^  insights  whose  implications  are  so  far 
reaching  that  it  will  take  several  generations  for 
them  to  be  worked  out.  The  fresh,  new  insights 
which  Mead  gave  us  were  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches in  the  area  known  as  social  psychology. 
That  may  seem  like  a  narrow  enough  field,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  science,  art,  politics,  ethics 
and  religion  all  have  social  aspects,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  Mead  presents  material  which  is  impor- 
tant for  every  sphere  of  life.  He  did  not  himself 
have  time  to  work  out  in  these  various  fields  the 
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implications  of  what  he  had  discovered  to  be  true 
about  society.  Take  for  instance  his  discovery  that 
mind  is  the  product  rather  than  the  producer  of 
language.  That  is  an  innocent  enough  looking  state- 
ment, but  when  you  delve  into  its  meaning,  you 
realize  that  Mead  is  asserting  as  fact  something 
exactly  opposite  to  what  men  had  always  believed. 
We  took  it  for  granted  that  language  was  produced 
by  the  mind.  What  does  it  mean  with  regard  to 
religion,  politics  and  so  on,  that  it  has  now  been 
discovered  that  mind  is  a  product  of  language? 
Mead  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  begin  the  task 
of  opening  up  the  implications  of  this  discovery. 
And  this  "germinal"  thought  was  but  one  of  many 
which  he  brought  forth. 

G.  H.  Mead's  way  of  thinking  was  so  constantly 
fresh  that  he  hesitated  to  write  down  his  discoveries. 
He  presented  them  in  the  lecture  room.  After  his 
death,  a  group  of  his  students,  realizing  the  value 
of  his  thought,  gathered  it  together  and  published 
it  in  three  books.  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  Movements 
of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  The. 
Philosophy  of  the  Act.  Each  of  these  is  truly  a 
Book  of  Substance,  but  it  is  Mind,  Self  and  Society 
which  should  be  read  if  you  cannot  afford  all  three. 
These  books  are  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  at  a  cost  of  $5  each. 

We  warn  you,  Mind,  Self  and  Society  takes  five 
years  to  read — with  understanding.  It  contains  so 
many  revolutionary  discoveries  about  the  three  sub- 
jects with  which  it  deals  that  when  you  first  pick  up 
the  book  you  will  fail  to  understand  many  things 
in  it.  Mead  reconstructs  your  mind,  and  that 
doesn't  occur  easily.  He  lifts  you  out  of  traditional 
ways  of  thought  about  man  and  society.  But  per- 
sistence in  the  reading  of  Mead  is  eminently  worth 
the  time  it  takes. 
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God,  Man,  the  Church 

Devotional  Summaries  by  W.  Barnett  Blakemore,  Jr. 
God 

Whence  out  of  the  present  tragedy  of  the  world 
will  come  our  salvation — a  salvation  that  is  not  a 
fatalistic  surcease  from  war  because  of  human  ex- 
haustion, but  a  saving  peace  that  will  reconstruct 
the  world.  •" 

When  it  comes,  it  will  be  out  of  the  labor  and 
strivings  of  countless  men  yearning  after  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  which  they  cherish. 

It  will  be  the  work  of  miners  and  farmers,  of 
men  in  factory  and  field,  of  unnumbered  house- 
wives and  mothers,  of  men  in  offices  and  transporta- 
tion, of  educators  and  statesmen,  engineers  and 
architects,  of  men  of  little  skill  as  well  as  those  of 
much  skill.  Each  will  have  played  a  part  and  each 
will  have  a  part  to  play. 

Do  you  think  that  the  redemption  of  this  world  will 
come  through  some  single  or  simple  miracle — that 
we  will  be  blessed  by  God  sending  us  a  great  leader 
who  will  arise  and  show  us  the  way,  by  some  far- 
sighted  council  that  will  show  us  infallibly  the  way 
to  lasting  peace.  Such  a  miraculous  face  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  difficulties  may  seem  to  show, 
but  beneath  the  surface  will  be  the  toil  and  labor 
and  tears  and  hopes  of  every  denizen  of  earth; 
Christian  and  pagan  alike  will  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  whatever  the  next  world  we  know  is. 

Lo,  while  we  ask  the  stars  to  learn  tl.e  will  of  God, 
His  answer  unawares  strikes  sudden  from  the  sod. 

It  is  true  that  man  brings  his  own  tragedies  upon 
himself.  But  it  is  man  no  less  who  rebuilds  his  world. 

Is  it  being  unduly  optimistic  to  say  such  things? 

Is  it  giving  man  credit  that  should  be  given  to 
God? 
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Is  it  glorifying  man? 

No! 

It  is  not  glorifying  man  to  see  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  To  state  bluntly  that  it  is  man 
who  rebuilds  his  world  is  but  to  speak  objectively — 
and  there  is  no  glorification  in  it.  What  glory  is 
added  to  man  by  stating  thus  what  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  in  the  great  chain  of  causation, 
happens  to  be?    None  whatsoever. 

Whatever  there  is  of  glory  belongs  at  last  to  the 
author  of  the  scheme  of  things,  not  to  him  who  is 
set  in  its  midst. 

But  to  fail  to  recognize  man's  place  would  be  to 
fail  to  show  to  man  his  duties  and  his  obligations,  a 
challenge  and  a  chance,  an  opportunity  and  the 
ground  for  hope. 

It  is  no  true  piety  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  majesties 
of  nature :  the  materialist  does  as  much. 

It  is  not  true  piety  to  be  moved  by  a  great  work 
of  art :  the  aesthete  is  so  moved. 

It  is  not  pious  just  to  marvel  at  the  sagacity  of 
our  governmental  structures :  that  a  patriot  can  do. 

No  piety  is  there  in  the  wonder  and  allurement 
of  great  churches,  rich  worship  and  inspiring  music : 
the  ritualist  is  pious  if  these  make  up  piety. 

Least  of  all  is  there  piety  in  contemplating  the 
miracles  and  wonders:  the  superstitious  magician 
can  do  that. 

But  to  stand  as  a  man  with  other  men  who  see 
social  problems  as  their  own  challenge,  who  so  love 
art  that  it  tells  them  something  of  life's  meanings, 
whose  problems  of  life  have  been  re-interpreted 
through  religious  aspiration,  who  have  approached 
nature  and  worked  with  her  so  that  her  awesome- 
ness  has  been  overcome — 

To  be  in  such  a  company  and  to  know  it;  to  feel 
the  ties  that  bind  us  all  to  society  and  art  and  re- 
ligion and  government;  to  stand  not  over  against 
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nature  but  within  it,  and  to  find  within  this  world 
the  chance  for  life  and  service  and  love,  this  is  the 
beginning  of  piety,  these  ar  the  springs  of  hope. 
Man 

Love  of  God  is  love  of  man.  We  cannot  reach  up 
to  God  unless  we  reach  out  to  man.  We  cannot 
approach  God  unless  we  have  set  things  right  with 
our  brothers. 

How  often  we  have  heard  these  things  said — and 
all  of  us  agree  with  them. 

Less  frequently  have  we  heard  it  said  that  faith 
in  God  is  faith  in  man,  that  we  have  no  real  faith 
in  God  unless  we  have  faith  in  man.  This  is  a  hard 
saying. 

To  love  your  fellowman  is  a  far  easier  thing  than 
to  have  faith  in  him. 

To  love  your  brother  is  pleasant  and  warms  your 
heart;  it  lends  you  a  sense  of  righteousness  and 
virtue.  And  it  can  be  done  without  any  risk  to 
yourself,  for  even  if  your  love  is  rebuffed,  you  have 
the  assurance  of  your  own  piety. 

But  to  place  your  faith  actually  in  man — Ah,  that 
is  hard  to  do.  It  means  risking  your  goods  and  your 
goals;  it  means  gambling  with  your  future  upon 
another's  will;  it  means  that  you  wager  yourself 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  other  selves. 

Yet  unless  you  do  this  there  is  no  meaning  to  life 
at  all. 

The  child  has  faith,  unwittingly  it  is  true,  in  his 
parents.    And  only  thus  can  he  grow. 

This  is  the  basic  example.  Later  we  must  learn 
to  follow  that  pattern  in  full  consciousness. 

The  husband  and  wife  come  together  not  only 
with  love  but  with  faith  in  each  other,  or  there  is 
no  true  marriage. 

The  parent  must  be  able  to  trustfully  give  the 
task  of  education  over  to  others. 

No  business  venture,  no  community  enterprise, 
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no  church  proceeds  without  faith  in  man. 

Over  and  over  again  that  faith  may  be  shaken. 
Yet  men  arise  from  out  the  midst  of  treachery  and 
re-afRrm  their  faith :  these  are  the  men  of  good-v^^ill. 

What  sort  of  love  of  your  fellowman  can  you  have 
without  faith  in  him.  Such  love  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name  for  it  becomes  patronization,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  paternal  attitude  toward  others  that  is 
less  than  the  fatherly  love  that  God  gives  to  you. 
For  his  love  to  us  is  given  with  such  faith  in  us 
that  he  has  given  us  liberty. 

To  try  to  love  a  man  without  having  faith  in  him 
is  ultimately  to  deny  him  liberty  and  to  insist  that 
you  know  what  is  best  for  him. 

We  believe  in  liberty.  But  how  can  we  preach 
a  doctrine  of  political  liberty  except  it  stand  upon 
the  religious  doctrine  of  faith  in  man. 

Our  understanding  of  God  grows  as  we  see  that 
the  love  of  God  is  for  every  man.    Our  faith  in  him 
grows  only  when  we  see  that  his  faith  is  in  all  men, 
and  that  ours  should  be. 
The  Church 

The  church  is  so  many  things  at  once. 

For  the  man  of  ideals  it  is  the  discovery  of  a  group 
which  is  like  him  in  a  desire  to  search  for  the  good. 

For  the  down-trodden  soul  it  is  the  close-knit 
group  which  gives  him  a  sense  of  status  in  society 
which  he  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

For  another  it  will  be  the  organization  which 
helps  him  to  drain  oflp  and  control  infantile  wishes 
which  he  has  never  outgrown. 

It  may  be  the  channel  through  which  one  man 
finds  confirmation  for  the  stern  morality  which  is 
needed  to  stabilize  his  life;  and  at  the  same  time, 
for  some  one  else  it  will  be  the  channel  of  inspira- 
tion to  an  experimental  and  creative  morality. 

To  the  rich  man  it  may  be  the  source  of  guidance 
as  he  seeks  with  a  Christian  spirit  to  use  wisely  the 
store  of  goods  that  is  his. 
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To  the  poor  it  may  be  the  last  resort  of  aid  when 
no  other  aid  can  be  found,  or  the  very  first  source 
of  a  sensitivity  to  his  needs. 

In  the  land  of  riches,  the  church  can  be  the  chal- 
lenge to  a  sense  of  stewardship. 

In  a  hard-bitten  country  it  can  be  the  very  har- 
binger of  economic  betterment. 

For  the  isolated  individuals  of  a  large  city  where 
every  form  of  recreation  tends  to  be  commercialized 
and  debased,  it  is  often  the  scene  of  wholesome 
recreation. 

For  one  man  the  church  gives  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  heartfelt  thankfulness  in  worship  to  God 
for  the  blessings  of  this  life. 

For  another,  the  church  will  be  the  place  to  which 
a  man  comes  seeking,  in  the  midst  of  a  vale  of  sor- 
rows, for  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  catalogue  of  the  activities  of  the  church  is 
endless. 

All  other  institutions  in  society  have  their  func- 
tions delimited  and  defined  with  some  precision.  The 
church  defies  definition.  It  is  an  open  and  flexible 
order  in  the  midst  of  crystalline  orders.  It  alone 
of  institutions  is  such  that  new  occasions  really  do 
teach  new  duties,  for  the  church  is  the  vehicle  of 
a  creative  holy  spirit  of  love  which  is  always  mov- 
ing into  new  expressions  of  itself. 

How  can  you  define  the  church  except  in  such 
vague  and  seemingly  meaningless  and  tautological 
phrases  as,  'Let  the  church  be  the  church.' 

No  one  really  plumbs  its  meanings  and  it  will  prove 
to  be  whatever  the  determining  factors  of  human 
need  and  the  creative  spirit  of  love  call  it  to  be. 

Do  you  think  that  the  universality  of  the  church 
is  summed  up  in  an  ubiquity  of  time  and  place. 

No!  It  is  rather  a  presence  wherever  and  when- 
ever there  is  a  human  hunger  and  thirst  for  right- 
eousness found  beside  a  need  of  blessing. 
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Campbell  Institute  Members 

Abel,  John  A.,  First  Christian  Church,  Neosho,  Mis- 
souri. 

Ackerman,  William  B.,  1333  C  Street,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Adams,  Hampton,  No.  2,  Windermere  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri, 

Adcock,  H.  Corbin,  312  Seneca  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Agee,  Carl,  1511  E.  Broadway,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Alcorn,  W.  Garrett,  P.  0.  Box  136,  Bogard,  Missouri. 

Alexander  W.  B.,  Jubbulpore,  Central  Province, 
India. 

Alexander,  W.  H,,  First  Christian  Church,  Okla- 
homa, City,  Oklahoma. 

Allen  Kring,  831  Walnut,  Macon,  Missouri. 

Allen,  J.  M.  Eureka,  Illinois. 

Alley,  Lt.  James  A.,  Naval  Training  Station,  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

Ames,  E.  S,,  5722  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ames,  Van  Meter,  448  Warren  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Anderson,  Howard  E.,  5215  W.  15th  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Anderson,  Vaughn,  2515  Forest  Drive,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Anthony,  Mark,  1302  E.  Main  St.,  New  Albany,  In- 
diana. 

Armstrong,  C.  J.,  1101  Broadway,  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri. 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  10th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Ander- 
son, Indiana. 

Armstrong,  H.  P.,  27th  and  Wabash,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Ashley,  Lawrence  S.,  679  W.  Lexingrton,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Atkins,  H.  P.,  2556  Observatory  Road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Austin,  Robert  E.,  Box  689,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

Aylsworth,  Raymond  G.,  Eureka,  Illinois. 

Bacon,  Wallace  R.,  144  Lecta  Avenue,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

Bader,  Jesse  M.,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Baillie,  A.  S.,  7271  Lyndover  Place,  Maplewood,  Mis- 
souri. 

Baird,  B.  B.,  2201  Sunset,  Bakersfield,  California. 

Baker,  C.  G.,  201  N.  Addison  St.,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

Baldwin,  Raymond,  622  Topeka  Blvd.  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas. 

Barbee,  James,  2835  Riverside  Ave.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Barclay,  Earle,  Coggan,  Iowa. 

Barclay,  John,  Central  Christian  Church,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Barnett,  C.  H.,  312  E.  South  Street,  Lebanon,  In- 
diana. 

Barnett,  H.  L.,  806  N.  Market  St.,  Marion,  Illinois. 

Barnette,  C.  M.,  400  E.  Bridge  St.,  Cynthiana,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Barr,  Harold  G.,  1300  Oread  Avenue,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Bartle,  Glen  G.,  University  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Bartle,  W.  D.,  1819  State  Street,  New  Albany,  In- 
diana. 

Beach,  Eugene  C,  423  Crandall  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Beasley,  George  G.,  318  N.  College,  Richmond,  Mis- 
souri. 

Beckelhymer,  P.  H.,  1156  E.  57th,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Becker,  Paul  E.,  6503  Aylsworth  Avenue,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Bedford,  Archie  B.,  1641  S.  Salina  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Bellville,  J.  F.,  309  S.  Main  Street,  Elmira,  New 
York. 
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Berneking,  Gerald,  First  Christian  Church,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Berry,  Harry  J.,  30  Normandy  Road,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Bashers,  R.  L.,  El  Paso,  Illinois. 

Biddle,  Conley  J.,  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa. 

Birdwhistell,  J.M.B.,  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky. 

Bishop,  L.  K.,  Central  Church  of  Christ,  9th  and 
Pleasant,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Blackburn,  Cleo  W.,  Flanner  House,  802  N.  West 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Blair,  V.  M.,  10411  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Blunk,  J.  B.,  Hillside  Apts.,  Eastland,  Texas. 

Bolinger,  Noble  A.,  1500-37th  St.,  Rock  Island,  Illi- 
nois. 

Book,  Abbott,  83  McAllister,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Booth,  Osborne,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Boren,  Carter,  Chaplain's  School,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bouck,  Harvey  J.,  611  Locust  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan. 

Bowen,  Kenneth  B.,  1135  Audubon  Road,  Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Bowen,  Thaddeus  H.,  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky. 

Bower,  W.  C,  1366  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Boynton,  Edwin  C,  1526  Avenue  "0,"  Huntsville, 
Texas. 

Boynton,  Paul  L.,  Pres.,  College  for  Teachers, 
Nacodoches,  Texas. 

Braden,  Wayne  L.,  Congregational  Church,  Lodi, 
Ohio. 

Bradner,  Cleveland,  J.,  Woodlawn  Christian  Church, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Brannum,  W.  S.,  1020  Ardmore  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Brink,  Reo,  General  Motors  Proving  Ground,  Mil- 
ford,  Michigan. 

Bro,  A.  C,  Frances  Shimer  School,  Mt.  Carroll,  Illi- 
nois. 
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Brock,  Forrest  L.,  First  Christian  Church,  Mt.  Car- 

mel,  Illinois. 
Brooks,  A.  C,  First  Christian  Church,  Frankfort, 

Kentucky. 

Brown,  D.  C,  15422  South  Park  Avenue,  South  Hol- 
land, Illinois, 

Brown,  Sterling,  University  Christian  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Bruce,  W.  F.,  1617  N.  E.  14th  Street,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Brumbaugh,  L.  A.,  1816  N,  11th  Avenue,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Buckner,  Geo  W.,  Jr.,  World  Call,  222  Downey  Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Burgess,  Samuel  Joel,  431  Jefferson  St.,  West,  Fort' 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Burkhart,  Carl,  Liberty,  Missouri. 

Burnham,  F.  W.,  607  E.  Grace  Street,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Benjamin  F.  Burns,  1156  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago. 

Burns,  Fred  A.,  1037  W.  Craig,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Burns,  Robert,  Peachtree  Christian  Church,  Peach- 
tree  at  Spring,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Bythewood,  Russell,  Tabernacle  Christian  Church, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Callaway,  Ralph  D.,  1508  Larrabee,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Campbell,  George  A.,  Gatesworth  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 
Carpenter,    Homer    W.,    First    Christian    Church, 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Carr,  W.  L.,  9  West  Street,  Waterville,  Maine. 
Carroll,  E.  Tipton,  Stanford,  Kentucky. 
Carter,  S.  J.,  1010-35th  Ave.,  No.,  St.  Petersburg, 

Florida. 
Cecil,  Clifford  I.,  1107-lOth  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
Chamberlain,    Louis    W.,    Central    Christian    Ch., 

kee.  111. 
Channels,  Lloyd  V.,  303  Alice  Ave.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Chastain,  Joseph  E.,  902  E.  Choland,  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa. 

Chilton,  C.  M.,  917  Faraon  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Clark,  Joe  L.,  1421-14th  St.,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Clark,  Thomas  Curtis,  407  South  Dearborn,  Chicago. 

Clemmer,  W.  B.,  2712  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Cole,  A.  L.,  2605  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Cole,  Myron  C,  1753  Brewster  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Collins,  C.  U.,  Dr.,  427  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. 

Conley,  Herschel  L.,  200  E.  So.  "B"  Street,  Gas  City, 
Indiana. 

Cook,  Leland,  Central  Christian  Church,  F  Street  at 
9th,  San  Diego,  California. 

Corey,  President  S.  J.,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Cossoboom,  Charles  0.,  7721  Harrison  Ave.,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cowles,  Oliver  H.,  88  So.  Cleveland,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 

Grain,  James  A.,  309  Missions  Building,  Indianapo- 
lis Indiana. 

Cramblet,  President  W.  H.,  Bethany  College,  Beth- 
any, West  Virginia. 

Crawford,  Neil,  63  Heath  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Crawford,  Norman  G.,  220  Willard  Ave.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois. 

Crossfield,  R.  H.,  Ridgely  Apartments,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Crow,  Chester,  1505  E.  51st  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 

Crowley,  W.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Culler,  A.  J.,  16815  Holbrook  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cummings,  Clark  W.,  1528  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Cummins,  Claude  E.,  First  Christian  Church,  Ster- 
ling, Illinois. 

Cyrus,  John  W.,  Community  Church,  Litchfield 
Park,  Arizona. 
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Dalton,  John  B.,  Office  of  Camp  Chaplain,  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois. 

Darnell,  Jacob  C,  Tallula,  Illinois. 

Darsie,  Hugh  D.,  601  E.  21st  Street,  Apt.  4-E,  Flat- 
bush,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Davidian,  S.  M.,  716  State  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Davis,  Harry  M.,  Crestwood,  Kentucky. 

Davis,  John  L.,  222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Davis,  Richard  H.,  218  E.  44th  Street,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Wilbur  L.,  501  E.  Broadway,  Princeton, 
Indiana. 

Davison,  F.  E.,  316  S.  Main  Street,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Deadman,  Homer  R.,  764  Elm  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

DeGroot,  A.  T.,  College  of  the  Bible,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Deming,  Fred  K.,  5400  S.  37th  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

DePoister,  F.  L.,  108  E.  Grand,  Ponca  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

DePoister,  Marshon,  Christian  Church,  Rensselaer, 
Indiana. 

Derby,  Payson,  Southern  Christian  Institute,  Ed- 
wards, Mississippi. 

Deskins,  Rush  M.,  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Dickinson,  Hoke  S.,  1208  Third  Street,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Dickinson,  Richard  S.,  Eureka,  Illinois. 

Donaldson,  D.  Elvin,  505  N.  W.  Third  Street,  Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

Drash,  J.  Wayne,  118  E.  Gordon  Street,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Driskill,  Bayne  E.,  Central  Ch'n.  Church,  2728 
"O"  Avenue,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Dugan,  D.  D.,  2726  Cumberland,  Ashland,  Kentucky. 

Duxbury,  C.  L.,  Oilman,  Iowa. 
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Dyer,  C.  Edward,  Chaplain,  Infantry  Replacement, 
Camp  Wolters,  Texas. 

Eads,  Robert  H.,  324  S.  Main  Street,  Delavan,  Wis- 
consin. 

Edwards,  Barnard  P.,  Narrows,  Virginia. 

Edwards,  B.  S.  M.,  Kansas,  Illinois. 

Edwards,  G.  D.,  Christian  Church,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Edwards,  Noble  R.,  1706  Berkeley  Avenue,  Besse- 
mer, Alabama. 

Eldred,  W.  G.,  c/o  Christian  Church,  Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky. 

Elliott,  Edwin  A.,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Federal  Court  Building,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Eppert,  Earl  C,  1125  S.  Gappy,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Erskine,  W.  H.,  145  Chesapeake  Street,  S.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ervin,  Jack  M.,  230  Morgan  St.,  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Esculto,  A.  A.,  Educational  Test  Bureau,  720  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Evans,  C.  F.,  616  E.  Seventh  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Evans,  First  Lt.  Lorenzo  J.,  Chaplain,  90th  C.  A. 
(AA),  Antiaircraft  Trg.,  Cen.,  Camp  Stewart, 
Georgia. 

Ewers,  John  R.,  S.  Highland  Ave.  and  Alder  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Faris,  Ellsworth,  1401  N.  Green  Bay  Road,  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois. 

Parish,  Hayes,  Woodland  Christian  Church,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Farr,  John  A.,  308  S.  Columbia  St.,  Frankfort, 
Indiana. 

Felton,  Richard  L.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Fey,  Harold,  407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Filer,  George  W.,  410  Clark,  Bellevue,  Kentucky. 

Finegan,  Jack,  2  Beardshear  Hall,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa. 
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Fisher,  Stephen  E.,  609  E.  Springfield  Ave.,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  342  Berkley  Road,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

Foglesong,  Thomas  W.,  Box  148,  Winterset,  Iowa. 

Fortune,  A.  W.,  624  Elsmere  Park,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. 

William  K.  Fox,  1156  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago. 

Frank,  Graham,  Central  Christian  Church,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Freeman,   Sam,   Heights   Christian   Church,   Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Freeman  William  Webb,  Commerce,  Texas. 

Freyburger,    Walter    D.,    2331    Cathedral    Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fultz,  Darrell  C,  116  Jefferson  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio. 

Funk,  Charles  H.,  R.  1,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Gabbert,  Mont  R.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gantz,  H.  G.,  1020  17th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Gardner,  F.  N.,   College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington, 
Kentucky, 

Garriott,  Chris,  Cameron,  Illinois. 

Garrison  W.  E.,  7417  Kingston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ghormley,  Hugh,   1535  W.  26th   St.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Gibbs,  Walter  C,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Gill,  Donald  H.,  Belmont  St.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Givens,  J.  P.,  713  S.  Market  St.,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

Goldner  J.  H.,  Euclid  Ave.  and  E.  100th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Goldston,  Nimme,  Central  Christian  Church,  Green- 
ville, Texas. 

Gordon,  C.  M.,  1610  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Grafton,  Warren,  Country  Club  Christian  Church, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Grainger,  Oswald  J.,  Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
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Gray,  A.  C,  3325  Cannon  Street,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

Gray,  James,  Overdale  College,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 

Gresham,  Perry  E.,  2708  University  Drive,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

GrifRn,  Victor  R.,  3114  Northwestern  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Griggs,  Earl  N.,  100  Bruce  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Grim,  F.  F.,  Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson, 
North  Carolina. 

Groom,  F.  H.,  Franklin  and  Fulton  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Hagberg,  Gordon  W.,  1156  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago. 
Hagelbarger,  B.  F.,  188  W.  3rd  Street,  Mansfield, 

Ohio. 
Haile,   Elster   M.,   Board   of   Pardons,    HuntsvUle, 

Texas. 
Haislip,  Homer  W.,  First  Christian  Church,  Ard- 

more,  Oklahoma. 
Hall,  Homer  J.,  116  Eastman  St.,  Crawford,  New 

Jersey. 
Hall,  Maxwell,  806  Fifth  St.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Hall,  Newman  A.,  106  Avon  St.,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 
Hamilton  Clarence  H.,  144  Forest  St.,  Oberlin  Ohio. 
Hanna,  C.  A.,  49  Elmwood  Park,  West,  Tonawanda, 

New  York. 
Harmon  H.  Bro,  1156  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago. 
Harman,   W.   P.,   2005   Grand  Avenue,   Nashville, 

Tennessee. 
Harmon,  A.  D.,  Cable,  Wisconsin. 
Harmon,   Henry  G.,  President,  Drake  University, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Harms,   John   W.,   9   E.   Franklin   St.,   Baltimore, 

Maryland. 
Harrell,  R.  L.,  1806  Ordway  Place,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Harrison,  Dean,  320  W.  5th  St.,  Pecos,  Texas. 
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Harrison,  Oliver,  First  Christian  Church,  Chaparral 

and  Broadway,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Harrold,  E.  L.,  W.  Creighton  Ave.  Christian  Church, 

W.  Creighton  and  Miner,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Hartling,  Harvey  C,  112  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Bozeman, 

Montana. 
Haskell,  Merwin,  1156  E.  57th  Street,  Chicago. 
Hastings,    J.    Warren,    National    City    Christian 

Church,  Thomas  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Havens,  A.  V.,  1609  Hillside  Drive,  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia. 
Hawley,  C.  0.,  5901  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 
Heifer,  Fred,  Hiram,  Ohio. 
Henry,  Edward  A.,  U.  of  Cinn.  Library,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Henry,  Judge  Frederick  A.,  Geauga  Lake,  Grange 

County,  Ohio. 
Hensley,   Chester,   1808  Avenue   I,   Fort  Madison, 

Iowa. 
Henson,  E.  D.,  Box  853,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 
Higdon,  E.  E.,  Eureka,  111. 
Higdon,  E.  K.,  Missions  Bldg.,  222  Downey  Ave., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Hill,   Alden   Lee,   5768   Aldama  St.,   Los   Angeles, 

Calif. 
Hill,  0.    Blakely,  60-73  70th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New 

York. 
Hill,  Roscoe  R.,  4500  47th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Hoffman,  Ralph  W.,  921  Meadowmere,  Springfield, 

Missouri. 
Hogevoll,  Wilbur  S.,  First  Christian  Church,  Wau- 

kegan,  Illinois. 
Holder,  Charles  B.,  327  W.  Poplar,  Griffin,  Georgia. 
Hollingsworth,  Austin  J.,  139  W.  5th  Street,  Minden, 

Nebraska. 
Holloway,    0.    B.,    5540    Kenwood    Ave.,    Chicago, 

Illinois. 
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Hopkins,  L.  A.,  1517  S.  University  Avenue,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Hopper,  Frank  M.,  2216  Broadway,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hopper,  Myron  T.,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Hopper,  Rex,  1802  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Hoye,  J.  Mitchell,  Box  194,  Ashland,  Virginia. 

Huff  A.  L.,  5601  Maryland,  Chicago. 

Hull,  0.  L.,  439  N.  Walnut  St.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Hunt,  Ray  E.,  2350  Sumner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hunter,  K.  Barton,  Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

Hyten,  Blaine,  5730  Lydia  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Inman,  S.  G.,  133  Pondfield  Road,  Bronxville,  New 
York. 

Jacobs,  Jesse  A.,  404  Washington   St.,   Elmhurst, 

Illinois. 
James,  Richard  L.,  Battery  Park  Christian  Church, 

Moss  Side  Ave.  and  Essex,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Jarman,  Ray  Charles,  2661  Saturn  St.,  Huntington 

Park,  Calif. 
Jenkins,  Burris  A.,  3210  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
Jenks,  L.  T.,  Chaplain,  40th  Inf.  Tr.  Bn.,  Camp 

Croft,  South  Carolina. 
Jensen,    Howard    E.,    Duke    University,    Durham, 

North  Carolina. 
Jewett,   Frank  L.,   2007   University  Ave.,  Austin, 

Texas. 
Johnson,  Barton  A.,  1032  E.  Elm  St.,  Springfield, 

Mo. 
Johnson,  Carl  A.,  523  S.  Gee  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 
Johnson,  Bert  R.,  First  Christian  Church,  Jackson, 

Mississippi. 
Johnston,  Eldred  W.,  131  E.  Elm,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
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Johnston,   R.   B.,  First  Christian   Church,   Miami, 

Florida. 
Jones,  Edgar  DeWitt,  Woodward  &  Josephine,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 
Jones,  Francis  M.,  62  Greenwood  Ave.,  Hyde  Park, 

Massachusetts. 
Jones,  Silas,  1312  E.  Fifth  St.,  Sterling  Illinois. 
Jones,  Wm.,  c/o  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  5757 

University,  Chicago. 
Jones,  Willis  R.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Jordan,    0.    F.,    810    Courtland    St.,    Park    Ridge, 

Illinois. 
Keckley,  Paul  J.,  117  E.  Prospect,  Girard,  Ohio. 
Kelso,  I.  R.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 
Kemp,  Charles  F.,  101  Maple  Ave.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
Kennedy,  Frank  H.,  1004  N.  Walnut,  Danville,  111. 
Kennedy,    Paul    D.,    3422    W.    11th,    Little    Rock, 

Arkansas. 
Kilgour,    Hugh    B.,    1256    Alexander    St.,    Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
Kincheloe,  S.  C,  5617  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago. 
King,   Forrest   L.,    First   Christian    Church,    Fort 

Thomas,  Kentucky. 
King,  L.  F.,  221  Ridge  Road,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Kingsbury,  Horace,  712  E.  Cervantes  St.,  Pensacola, 

Florida. 
Kinser,  H.  LeRoy,  Corner  N.  2nd  Ave.  and  E.  5th 

St.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Kirk,  Sherman,  1060  31st  St.,  Des  Momes,  Iowa. 
Klaiss,  Donald  S.,  U.  of  No.  Car.,  Chapel  Hill,  No. 

Carolina. 
Kleihauer,   C,    123   N.   Orange  Dr.,   Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
Klingman,  C.  C,  Comanche,  Texas. 
Knight,  W.  A.,  810  Clinton,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Kohl,  D.  Franklin,  922  N.  Pine  St.,  Grand  Island, 

Nebraska. 
Larson,  Wayne,  Presbyterian  Theol.  Sem.,  Omaha, 

Nebr. 
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Lee,  Charles  Otis,  c/o  Social  Security  Board,  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana. 

Lee,  Paul  R.,  Dothan  Christian  Church,  Dothan, 
Alabama. 

Legg,  Donald,  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lemmon,  Clarence  F.,  First  Christian  Church,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Lemon,  Carrol  H.,  1109  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Lexington, 
Nebraska. 

Lemon,  Robt.  C,  4313  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lentz,  Richard  E.,  150  N.  Water  St.,  Franklin, 
Indiana. 

Lewis,  W.  Robert,  1452  Pleasant  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Lhamon,  W.  J.,  1  Ingleside  Dr.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Lilley,  R.  W.,  Box  531,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Lineback,  First  Lieut.  Wm.  J.,  N.  Y.  Port  of  Em- 
barkation, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Linkletter,  Charles  S.,  University  Christian, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Linkletter,  Isaac  E.,  931  G  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Livingood,  Fay  E.,  Damoh,  C.  P.,  India. 

Lobingier,  Judge  Chas.  S.,  Securities  &  Exchange 
Com.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lockhart,  C.  S.,  3115  University  Drive,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Lollis,  J.  Alger,  663  So.  42nd  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Long,  W.  M.,  Howard,  Pa. 

Longman,  C.  W.,  2700  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Luedde,  R.  M.,  331  N.  Sangamon,  Gibson  City,  111. 

Lumley,  Fred  E.,  Page  Hall,  Ohio  State  U.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Lundeen,  Earnest  W.,  1109  W.  36th  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Lunger,  Harold  L.,  Austin  Blvd.,  Chstn.  Ch.,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois. 

Lunger,  Irvin  E.,  5616  S.  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Lunsford,  D.  Wright,  710  McKinley,  Sand  Springs, 
Oklahoma. 

Lynn,  Jay  E.,  463  W.  10th  St.,  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lyon,  Clyde  L.,  1905  Glenview  Ave.,  Glenview, 
Illinois. 

Mallett,  Frank,  1233  42nd  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Manes,  E.  E.,  El  Paso,  Illinois. 

Martin,  Herbert,  216  Melrose  Courts  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Martin,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  University  Station,  Enid, 
Okla. 

Mattson,  S.  V.,  209  S.  Holmes  St.,  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. 

Mattox,  0.  T.,  504  Peoples  Bank  Bldg.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

May,  Eugene,  4205  Massachusetts  St.,  Gary,  In- 
diana. 

Mayhew,  George,  Wesley  Hall,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

McCallister,  Raymond,  710  Tuxedo  Blvd.,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

McCasland,  S.  V.,  1852  Winston  Ave.,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

McCaw,  John  E.,  5756  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

McCormick,  H.  B.,  1592  Arthur  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

McCreary,  Lewis  Ward,  89  Lafayette  Ave.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

McCully,  O.  M.,  332  Bloor  Street,  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

McElroy,  Charles  F.,  5464  S.  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Chicago. 

McElroy,  D.  W.,  Christian  Church,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

McGowan,  Neil  K.,  1362  "N"  St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

McKinney,  J.  W.,  720  E.  11th  St.,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

McLain,  President  R.  F.,  Transylvania  College,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
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McLain,  Wilfrid  H.,  2339  Sherwood  Lane,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
McMains,   Harrison,   1011   4th  Ave.,   West   Point, 

Georgia. 
McWilliams,   S.   S.,   Collegio  Ward,  Ramos  Mejia, 

F.  C,.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Mell,  Glen  W.,  112  S.  Grand,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Metcalf,  L  E.,  3355  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
Meyer,  Joseph  E.,  Judge,  1612  31st  St.,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
Michael,  Edwin  G.,  709  State  St.,  Augusta,  Kansas. 
Michael,    James    O.,    Central    Christian    Church, 

Springfield,  Missouri. 
Miller,  J.  C,  Christian  College,  Colum.bia,  Missouri. 
Miller,  J.  Frederick,  Jr.,  1411  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 
Miller,   J.   N.,  3233   N.   W.   14th,   Oklahoma  City, 

Oklahoma. 
Miller,  R.  H.,  c/o  The  Christian-Evangelist,  2700 

Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Mink,  Louis  0.,  26  W.  Princeton  Ave.,  Youngstown, 

Ohio. 
Mobley,  Chas.  B.,  1017  Fulton  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Mobley,   Calvin   F.,   2832   Brattleboro,    DesMoines, 

Iowa. 
Monroe,  Wendell  P.,  8034  S.  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Monroe,  H.  B.,  719  Campbell  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Montgomery,  Riley  B.,  Lynchburg  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 
Montgomery,  J.  D.,  c/o  Jose  Bonifacio,  1356  Buenos 

Aires,  Argentina. 
Moon,  E.  R.,  2  Walker  Avenue — Cross  Roads  P.  0., 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 
Moore,  Geo.  V.,  245  Henry  Clay  Blvd.,  Lexington, 

Kentucky. 
Moore,   0.    Eugene,   50th   and   Bear,   Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Moore,    Richard   W.,   307   E.   Main   St.,   Lebanon, 
Indiana. 
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Moore,  Sherman,  First  Christian  Church,  Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Moore,  W.  E.,  First  Christian  Church,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Moore,  Walter  H.,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Morgan,  Raymond,  405  Hill  St.,  Clarksville,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Morgan,  Thurman,  105  W.  17th  St.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Morris,  Geo.  W.,  1417  K  Street,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Morris,  La  Verne,  First  Christian  Church,  Platts- 
burg,  Missouri. 

Morrison,  C.  C,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago. 

Morrison,  Hugh  T.,  c/o  Elks  Club,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. 

Moseley,  J.  Edward,  c/o  Christian  Evangelist,  2712 
Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Moseley,  W.  G.,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Coleman  Road,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Mottley,  Lloyd,  Box  242,  Van  Alstyne,  Texas. 

Muir,  Warner,  First  Christian  Church,  Broadway 
and  E.  Olive  St.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mullen,  Doyle  L.,  1130  State  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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